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FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF 

The  Association  of 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 

of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

HELD 


September  9 - 11,  1929  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


MONDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
September  9,  1929 

The  opening  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Hotel  Conneaut,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  convened 
at  8 o ’clock,  Mr.  Harley  B.  Cutshall,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  presiding. 

Chairman  Cutshall  : Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Directors  of  the  Poor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  you  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  will  be  opened  by  singing  one  verse  of 
“America”,  and  while  we  remain  standing,  the  Bev.  M.  M.  Clark, 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Townville,  will  make  the  invocation. 

The  assemblage  arose,  and  after  singing  one  verse  of  “America”, 
Bev.  Clark  made  the  invocation. 

Chairman  Cutshall:  You  will  notice  by  the  program  that  this 
meeting  was  to  have  been  called  to  order  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Conover,  President 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Mr.  Conover  lives  in  Titusville,  and  he  is  somewhat  interested  in 
the  Titusville  Fair  which  is  being  held  there  this  week.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  present  this  evening  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  attend  an  important  meeting  tonight  in  that  city. 

I am  sorry  that  Mr.  Conover  is  not  here  tonight  to  speak  to  you,  be- 
cause he  is  the  best  looking  man  on  our  Board,  and  a man  with  rare 
oratorical  ability.  I am  sure  if  he  were  here  to  make  a speech,  you 
would  all  enjoy  it. 

I know  that  many  of  you  have  had  to  travel  several  hundred  miles 
in  order  to  be  present  tonight,  and  I know  that  you  are  weary,  so  I am 
not  going  to  tire  you  with  lengthy  remarks.  Anything  that  I might 
say  to  you  wouldn ’t  be  worth  listening  to,  compared  with  what  is  coming 
a little  later. 

At  this  time  I am  going  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to  our  new  Presi- 
dent for  the  current  year,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Graham,  Director,  Bristol 
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Township,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I don’t  know  much  about  Mr.  Graham, 
and  never  heard  anything  bad  about  him,  but  I assume  he  must  be 
good,  because  he  comes  from  a city  that  has  a good  name — the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love! 

Mr.  Graham. 

President  Arthur  G.  Graham  : Commissioners  of  Crawford  County, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow  Delegates:  I can  only  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  proudest  times  of  my  life,  probably  from  the  fact  that 
I stand  here  before  you  as  your  President,  and  president  of  one  of  the 
most  glorious  organizations  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  my  mind,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  a wonderful  work  before 
them,  and  they  have  very  successfully  carried  on  their  work  in  the  past 
which  has  benefitted  the  unfortunates  throughout  this  glorious  State 
of  ours.  I am  also  proud  to  think  that  I have  been  one  of  those  who 
has  done  that  kind  of  work. 

It  is  a pleasure  indeed  to  be  associated  with  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  that  character  of  work,  helping  men,  women  and  children  who  are 
more  unfortunate  than  we  ourselves  are. 

I do  not  wish  to  make  a lengthy  speech  because  we  have  with  us 
others  who  will  give  more  detailed  and  more  beneficial  remarks  than  I 
could  make;  but  as  President  of  this  Association,  I want  to  say  this: 

For  the  past  year  I have  had  many  moments  of  pleasure  writing  letters 
to  the  different  ones  connected  with  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with- 
out the  Executive  Committee  efficiency  I don’t  know  whether  your 
President  would  have  done  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Jones’  efficiency  cannot  be  discounted.  Mr.  Solenberger  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  located  so  very  close 
to  me  in  Philadelphia.  While  I received  a great  deal  of  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Jones,  I appealed  to  Mr.  Solenberger  many,  many  times  when 
in  need  of  assistance. 

I want  to  say  this  before  I start  further  in  the  meeting,  that  I hope 
you  will  all  take  the  good  teachings  which  you  will  have  received  in 
your  associations  with  the  different  delegates,  in  your  mingling  together, 
and  God-speed  you  in  your  work.  We  have  a wonderful  lot  of  work 
to  do.  We  have  a big  job  and  we  should  feel,  as  we  go  into  the  various 
problems,  in  our  hearts  that  we  should  carry  on  this  great  work  with 
the  best  of  our  ability.  Class  ourselves,  one  with  the  other,  how  would 
we  feel  if  we  were  one  of  those  poor  unfortunates  under  our  care. 

Let  us  get  out  of  these  sessions  all  that  we  possibly  can,  and  make 
this  convention  a real  success. 

I thank  you,  and  we  will  now  proceed  with  the  program. 

I am  pleased  at  this  time  to  call  upon  Hon.  John  E.  Reynolds,  of 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Hon.  John  E.  Reynolds:  Mr.  President,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : As  a part  of  the  program  assign- 
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ed  to  me  by  the  President  of  the  Commissioners  in  Crawford  County, 
I was  asked  to  tell  you  some  of  the  interesting  historical  facts  concerning 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  Crawford  County. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  feel  that 
Pastern  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  part  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  really 
rich  in  history.  However,  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  held  the  stage  of  one  of  the  most  important  international 
dramas  that  has  ever  been  enacted. 

This  portion  of  the  country  prior  to  1749  was  absolutely  unknown. 
A century  before  that  the  French  had  discovered  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  their  trails  led  from  the  now  Canada  to  the  West, 
coming  to  the  Mississippi,  and  then  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth 
at  the  Gulf. 

The  English  had  their  colonies  on  the  seacoast,  but  it  was  not  until 
about  1749  that  the  English  of  the  colonies,  particularly  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  began  to  push  over  the  divide.  As  soon  as  that  be- 
gan, France,  who  up  to  that  time  had  always  claimed  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  Canada,  again  made  it  known  that  they  laid  claim  upon 
the  territory,  or  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  a valuable  territory  in 
the  matter  of  fur  trading,  and  they  saw  with  what  rapidity  the  English 
settlers  were  crossing  the  mountains  and  ‘ ‘ squatting  ’ ’ upon  what  they 
considered  French  territory. 

Captain  Celeron  received  a commission  from  the  Governor  of  Canada 
to  come  down  and  make  an  extensive  expedition  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
taking  possession  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  he  to  take  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 

That  expedition  started  in  July,  1749,  and  about  the  middle  of 
August  of  that  year,  Celeron  and  his  party  of  about  300  French  and 
Canadian  soldiers,  and  quite  a body  of  Indians  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  marked  on  the  earliest  map  of  this  region  as  Riviere  LeBoeuf, 
where  the  French  two  years  afterwards  located  one  of  their  chain  of 
forts. 

When  Celeron  passed  the  mouth  of  this  stream  there  was  a man  who 
was  in  business  there  by  the  name  of  John  Frazier.  I think  John 
Frazier  was  the  first  settler  there,  and  you  would  hardly  call  him  a 
permanent  settler,  because  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  change  his  loca- 
tion often.  However,  he  was  in  business  there  at  that  time. 

After  the  French-Indian  war,  John  Frazier  put  in  a claim  for  his 
losses  at  2,523  pounds,  which  represented  a large  sum  of  money  at  that 
time.  There  were  others  who  made  claims,  and  the  list  is  headed  by 
John  Frazier,  and  dated  1749.  That  paper  is  now  in  Meadville. 

The  map  that  was  made  by  Celeron  is  now  in  the  archives  in  Paris, 
France,  and  that  map,  I believe,  is  the  oldest  one  of  this  region. 

In  the  summer  of  1753,  the  English  colonies,  and  especially  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  became  worried  over  the  situation,  and  the  English  subjects 
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were  asking  for  protection  along  the  river  front  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Pretty  soon  they  were  demanding  protection. 

So  this  is  where  the  international  drama  begins,  and  which  makes  this 
part  of  the  country  of  historic  value  and  very  interesting. 

At  that  time  there  happened  to  be  a young  man  in  Virginia,  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a leader,  and  later  was  known  as  the  Father 
of  Our  Country.  He  was  just  21  years  old  when  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  to  visit  the  French  at  Fort  LeBoeuf,  which  was  located 
not  so  very  far  from  here,  just  over  the  border  of  Crawford  County, 
which  is  now  Erie  County.  He  was  to  interview  the  commandant  there 
and  find  out  what  the  intentions  of  the  French  were.  Washington,  as 
you  all  know,  made  that  trip  with  Christopher  Gist,  together  with  nine 
or  ten  attendants,  traveling  up  the  old  trail  known  as  the  old  Indian 
Trail.  Jt  was  the  trail  that  was  used  by  the  early  trappers  and  earliest 
pioneers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  traveling  from  the  Ohio  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  it  being  the  shortest  portage  between  Lake  LeBoeuf  and 
Presque  Isle,  which  is  now  Erie.  This  portage  was  selected  by  the 
French  because  it  commanded  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  There 
were  other  portages,  such  as  the  one  up  by  Detroit,  but  this  one  was  the 
shortest  route. 

After  Washington  and  Gist  returned,  Washington  made  his  report  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia.  And  that  report,  my  friends,  was  published 
broadcast  in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  Prussia,  and  several  other 
European  countries,  causing  a great  amount  of  interest  and  feeling. 
It  was  only  a year  or  so  afterwards  that  actual  hostilities  commenced, 
and  the  first  hostilities  began  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

An  expedition,  led  by  the  French,  was  made  down  through  this  present 
County,  down  through  the  French  Creek  Valley,  in  April,  1754.  They 
carried  munitions  of  warfare,  such  as  they  - had,  and  enough  material 
with  which  to  build  a fort.  They  built  Fort  Duquesne,  at  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  constructed  during  the  last  part  of  April  and  the  first  part 
of  May,  1754.  That  great  body  of  men,  with  their  300  canoes,  and  all 
of  their  equipment,  made  the  trip  from  Lake  LeBoeuf  to  the  forks  in  the 
rivers  at  Pittsburgh  in  just  about  two  weeks. 

As  you  all  know,  the  British  captured  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758.  Of 
course  the  French  burned  a number  of  their  forts. 

The  British,  under  Colonel  Mercer  (for  which  Mercer  County  is  nam- 
ed) and  Colonel  Boquet,  formed  an  expedition  and  came  up  the  French 
Creek  Valley  to  Presque  Isle. 

As  I said  before,  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  was 
unknown,  but  it  was  a rich  country,  and  after  various  vicissitudes, 
England  tried  to  hold  it.  However,  they  had  great  trouble  in  doing  so. 
The  forts  were  burned,  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  United 
States  established  Fort  Franklin,  located  near  where  the  city  of  Frank- 
lin is  now  located. 
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From  that  time  on  the  country  began  to  develop  rapidly.  So  you  see, 
friends,  in  this  locality  where  this  meeting  is  now  being  held,  first  the 
French  controlled  the  territory,  over  which  the  French  flag  was  flown, 
later  the  British  flag,  and  finally  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 

This  territory  where  we  are  now  meeting  was  claimed  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  they  had  what  they 
thought  was  a strong  hold  on  it.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Western 
Reserve  got  its  name,  and  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  rather  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  didn’t  give  up  its  claim  on  Western  Pennsylvania  until  quite 
late;  in  fact  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania  wasn’t  established  until 
about  1784  or  1785. 

In  1780  this  portion  of  the  State  was  in  West  Moreland  County,  and 
in  1887  it  was  Allegheny  County,  although  it  was  north  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  was  not  until  March  12,  1800  that  Crawford  County  was  established, 
being  carved  out  of  Allegheny  County  along  with  Erie  County,  Warren 
County,  Venango  County,  and  Mercer  County.  They  were  all  carved  out 
of  Allegheny  County. 

Crawford  County  was  named  as  the  judicial  district  for  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  for  three  years,  and  this  is  one  of  the  interesting  facts 
in  Crawford  County  history.  The  Legislators  stipulated  that  if  Craw- 
ford County  was  to  be  the  County  Seat,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it 
establish  a seat  of  learning. 

A subscription  was  started  in  the  settlement  located  where  Meadville 
is  now  located,  where  there  were  perhaps  about  150  souls  residing,  and 
there  was  raised  in  four  days’  time  $4,350  for  the  establishment  of  a 
seminary  of  learning.  And  what  is  more,  it  was  all  paid.  Therefore, 
there  was  established  in  Crawford  County  the  County  Seat  at  Meadville, 
making  Crawford  County  a judicial  seat  for  the  five  Counties  which  had 
been  carved  out  of  Allegheny  County. 

The  first  court  was  established  in  the  settlement,  where  Meadville  is 
now  located,  in  July,  1800. 

From  that  time  on,  the  country  developed  very  rapidly.  There  was 
a most  intelligent  population  in  Crawford  County,  and  also  in  the  village. 
It  was  a time  when  there  was  much  land  speculation  and  much  excite- 
ment in  land  ownership.  Many  of  the  able  men  of  the  East  came  into 
Crawford  County,  especially  from  Philadelphia  and  surrounding  terri- 
tory. They  settled  in  Crawford  County. 

In  the  settlement, where  Meadville  is  now  located,  the  Crawford  County 
Bar  was  established.  The  Crawford  County  Bar  had  a very  high  standing. 

The  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  1805.  The  Waterford  and  Erie 
turnpike  was  built  in  1806.  The  citizens  of  Crawford  County  built  their 
own  roads,  schools  and  courthouses,  settling  all  bills,  etc.  There  were 
a few  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  clearing  out  a few  principal 
streams  which  formed  the  highways  of  that  day,  but  the  roadbuilding 
was  done  by  the  citizens  of  that  day. 
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In  February,  1807,  there  was  formed  a society  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and  I believe  that  was  the  first  organ- 
ization of  its  kind  which  resembles  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  to- 
day— the  fourth  society  to  be  established  in  the  United  States.  I 
believe  the  first  one  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  the  next  one  in 
Charleston,  and  one  in  New  Haven.  The  Crawford  County  organiza- 
tion did  everthing  to  develop  this  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  especially 
Crawford  and  Erie  Counties. 

As  early  as  1812  we  had  a library  in  Meadville. 

In  September,  1814,  there  was  established  the  Northwestern  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  a capital  of  $200,000. 

In  1815  Allegheny  College  was  founded,  and  today  Allegheny  is  one 
of  the  best  small  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

In  1827,  the  State,  through  the  urging  of  the  citizens  of  Erie  and 
Crawford  Counties,  was  induced  to  build  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal. 
This  canal  really  did  open  up  a commercial  route  into  what  was  then 
called  the  West.  After  that  canal  was  in  operation,  it  really  put 
Meadville,  Franklin  and  Erie  on  a par  with  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, as  far  as  commerce  was  concerned. 

Shortly  after  that  the  railroads  came  into  use,  and  Crawford  County 
slowly  progressed  until  it  is  as  you  see  it  today. 

Many  prominent  men  have  visited  in  Crawford  County,  and  Mead- 
ville in  particular.  Some  of  the  buildings  still  stand  that  were  viewed 
by  General  Lafayette  in  1825,  and  a tavern  is  still  standing  where  the 
artist  John  Audobon  stayed  during  his  visit. 

Another  most  important  fact  about  Crawford  County  (and  this  is 
a national  drama)  is  the  fact  that  104  years  ago  John  Brown  settled 
in  Richmond  Township,  having  built  a tannery.  He  contributed  to 
the  building  up  of  our  early  industries.  John  Brown’s  tannery  was 
located  about  ten  miles  from  Meadville.  He  was  a fanatic,  but  he 
was  a good  man  and  a hard  worker,  He  had  a conviction  that  he 
was  sent  by  God  to  free  the  slaves.  He  couldn’t  stand  for  slavery. 
My  friends,  John  Brown  lived  in  Crawford  County. 

There  are  many,  many  other  interesting  historic  facts  about  Craw- 
ford County  that  I could  talk  to  you  about,  but  the  time  is  getting 
late  and  there  are  other  speakers  to  follow. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  Poor  Directors  of 
Crawford  County,  and  the  members  of  The  Association,  to  present  to 
you,  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a gavel  which 
was  made  from  the  wood  that  made  up  the  top  of  the  curing  table 
used  in  the  old  John  Brown  tannery.  Mr.  Graham,  I take  pleasure 
in  presenting  this  gavel  to  you  at  this  time. 

May  it  always  stand  for  right  and  justice. 

President  Graham  was  presented  with  the  gavel  at  this  time. 
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President  Graham  : Mr.  Reynolds,  I shall  cherish  this  gift  from 
the  fact  that  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  this  wonderful  As- 
sociation for  one  year,  and  I promise  you,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  also 
the  members  of  the  Crawford  County  Association,  that  I shall  keep 
it  in  fond  rememberance  of  this  occasion.  However,  I will  be  sure 
and  not  let  it  get  into  the  hands  of  my  wife. 

We  will  now  receive  the  Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  O.  Clare 
Kent,  President  Judge  of  Crawford  County.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  at  this  time,  Judge  Kent  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

Hon.  O.  Clare  Kent:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I consider  it  a very  distinctive  honor  and 
extreme  pleasure  to  be  called  from  the  bench  of  this  County  to  extend 
a word  of  welcome  to  you  people  assembled  here  this  evening. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  that  so  exemplifies  the  great  word 
before  the  American  people  today  as  it  did  during  the  time  of  the 
great  World  War.  That  word  was  exemplified  to  the  extreme  at  that 
time,  and  since  then  it  has  been  more  or  less  put  into  the  discard. 

I believe  it  is  the  spirit  of  that  word  that  brings  you  people,  as  pub- 
lic servants  and  distributors  of  charity,  together  at  such  a meeting  as 
this  tonight.  Such  occasions  as  this,  to  my  mind,  are  well.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  get  along  without  them. 

My  friends,  the  word  to  which  I refer  is  COOPERATION! 

I think  that  is  the  basis  which  brings  us  together  in  a common 
union.  It  brings  us  together  in  a meeting  such  as  this  where  we 
may  discuss  and  try  to  solve  the  different  problems  which  may  come 
before  us. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  Crawford  County, 
to  extend  to  you  a word  of  welcome  to  our  midst.  In  doing  so,  I 
believe  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  take  up  the  thread,  where  my  hon- 
ored friend,  Mr.  Reynolds,  left  off,  and  tell  you  a little  more  about  the 
historical  facts  concerning  Crawford  County. 

I would  like  to  have  you  go  with  me  on  a little  journey  around  our 
County,  and  while  doing  so  I want  to  tell  you  something  about  what 
we  have  in  this  County  at  the  present  time. 

Crawford  County  generally  is  considered  as  an  agricultural  section 
of  the  country.  That  is  true,  and  we  rank  among  the  first  counties  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  dairy  products  and  in  a great  many 
farm  products.  But  this  County  is  fast  assuming  a different  atmos- 
phere. 

We  are  here  assembled  at  Conneaut  Lake,  the  largest  inland  lake  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  old  Indian 
name  meaning  “Frozen  Snow  Water”. 
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We  have  a resort  here  for  the  pleasure  of  not  only  the  people  of  this 
community,  but  tourists  from  every  section  of  the  country,  which  we 
believe  is  a credit  not  only  to  Crawford  County,  but  also  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  of  our  County  are  hospitable  and  they  like  to  see  visitors, 
and  also  they  like  to  be  on  the  entertaining  side. 

Immediately  to  the  southward,  adjoining  this  very  location  here, 
there  is  located  the  famous  Pymatuning  Swamp.  No  doubt  many  of 
you  have  read  about  the  Pymatuning  Swamp,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  onion  beds  to  be  found  anywhere.  We  raise  onions  of  the 
local  variety  nearly  as  large  as  Spanish  onions,  and  large  quantities 
of  them. 

Not  only  are  there  large  onion  beds  to  be  found  in  that  vicinity,  but 
Dr.  Sutton  of  the  State  Department,  says  that  the  Pymatuning  Swamp 
is  the  greatest  habitation  for  wild  birds  existing  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  you  perhaps  all  know  there  is  under  consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  construction  of  a huge  dam,  to  be  known  as  the  Pymatun- 
ing Dam,  which  will  make  a lake  much  larger  than  Conneaut  Lake. 
I think  the  lake  will  be  about  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width,  and  possibly 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  will  furnish  water  to  the 
great  iron  and  steel  industries  which  lie  in  the  great  Shenango  Yalley 
and  on  down  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  Pymatuning  Swamp — so  much 
so  that  we  call  ourselves  ‘ ‘ Swamp  Angels  ’ ’. 

Let  us  now  take  a course  to  the  southeast.  We  come  to  a little 
hamlet  called  Cochranton.  There  are  possibly  1,500  inhabitants  in 
that  little  borough,  and  there  are  located  there  two  small  manufactur- 
ing plants  which  are  working  all  the  time,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  night  and  day  One  of  these  manufacturing  plants  makes  these 
labels  you  see  fastened  to  the  automobile,  such  as  “I’m  a nervous 
wreck!’’,  “Excuse  me  please!”,  etc.  They  are  working  night  and 
day  in  order  to  put  them  out  fast  enough. 

We  will  now  travel  farther  east,  and  we  come  to  the  second  city 
of  our  County,  on  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  County — Titus- 
ville! There  you  will  find  a city  of  approximately  8,000  inhabitants. 
Titusville  is  the  seat  of  the  first  oil  well  in  the  country,  the  Colonel 
Drake  Well.  If  you  ever  visit  Titusville,  you  can  go  down  to  the 
Drake  well  and  see  the  old  original  well  constructed  just  as  it  was 
back  in  the  days  when  it  was  a prime  factor  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

You  will  also  find  there  a number  of  oil  industries,  oil  refineries,  and 

smaller  diversified  manufacturies. 

Then  we  will  come  back  through  the  central  part  of  the  County, 
and  in  Richmond  Township  you  will  come  to  the  old  John  Brown  Tan- 
nery, as  mentioned  and  described  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 
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Going  from  there  we  will  take  a northwest  course  and  arrive  at 
Cambridge  Springs,  one  of  the  famous  watering  places  in  the  United 
States.  Its  fame  is  not  limited  to  Pennsylvania  only.  There  you  will 
find  people  from  all  over  the  country.  Also  you  will  find  another 
watering  place  only  six  miles  from  Cambridge  Springs,  and  that  is 
Saegertown.  There  you  will  find  a bottling  plant  which  produces  the 
famous  Saegertown  Ginger  Ale. 

From  Saegertown  we  will  travel  another  six  miles  and  enter  the 
County  Seat,  Meadville,  which  is  very  picturesque.  Meadville  is  a 
beautiful  city. 

The  other  day  I was  talking  to  a stranger  who  had  stopped  at 
Meadville,  and  he  said  to  me,  “Why,  I want  to  tell  you  Judge,  you 
have  a million  and  one-half  dollars  in  shade  trees  in  this  city.  It  is 
something  unusual.  ’ ’ 

I told  him  that  we  cherished  them  very  highly,  because  it  makes 
Meadville  “The  City  Beautiful!  ” 

Meadville  is  well  situated  geographically.  It  is  midway  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad  System. 
It  is  also  midway  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  to  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  a terminus  for  the  bus  lines  operating  from  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  and  also  the  through  busses  from  Coast 
to  Coast.  Meadville  even  has  an  air  field  located  not  far  from  the 
city.  Therefore,  Meadville  is  a city  that  is  known  possibly  better 
beyond  the  confines  of  Crawford  County  than  some  of  the  inhabitants 
within  the  County  realize. 

Meadville  is  the  home  of  Allegheny  College,  one  of  the  better 
smaller  colleges  in  the  country  today.  It  is  also  the  home  of  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Music, 
Meadville  Commercial  College,  Unitarian  Theological  Seminary  (of 
which  part  has  been  moved  to  Chicago.)  Meadville  also  has  some 
very  fine  new  school  buildings,  including  one  of  the  finest  High  Scools 
in  the  country. 

We  have  in  Meadville  a diversified  list  of  manufactories.  We  have 
iron  foundries,  plate  shops,  tool  works,  railroad  shops,  and  various 
other  industries.  Meadville  is  the  home  of  the  famous  and  well  ad- 
vertised and  commonly  used  Ilookless  Fastener.  Also  at  the  present 
time  there  is  under  construction  one  of  the  modern  rayon  silk  plants 
which  eventually,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  will  employ  upwards  of  five 
thousand  hands. 

My  friends,  you  can  see,  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  history  of 
Crawford  County,  and  connect  it  up  with  our  present  points  of  interest 
and  industries,  we  have  a community  and  a County  of  which  we  are 
proud;  and  as  I said  before,  as  “Swamp  Angels”  we  truly  are  proud 
of  our  community. 

We  welcome  you  as  our  guests  on  this  occasion.  I hope  that  your 
sojourn  with  us  will  not  only  be  pleasant,  but  that  it  will  be  profitable 
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to  you,  and  that  after  you  have  departed  you  will  think  so  well  of 
Crawford  County  that  you  will  come  back  again  and  visit  us. 

I thank  you. 

President  Graham:  Friends  and  Fellow  Delegates:  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  call  upon  a lady  to  respond  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Huston,  Past  President  of  this  Association,  has  been 
detained.  However  his  place  will  be  filled  very  well,  because  we  have 
a lady  with  us  tonight  who  has  appeared  before  you  at  other  occasions, 
and  one  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  Association  and  its 
future. 

I am  very  proud  indeed  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Florence  Cloud,  of  Chest- 
er County. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud:  Mr.  President,  Fellow  Directors  and  Wel- 
fare Workers:  I am  sorry  that  Mr.  Huston  is  not  here  tonight.  I can- 
not take  his  place  as  he  is  a wonderful  man. 

First  let  me  express  thanks  to  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County 
for  the  hospitality  extended  to  us.  I know  that  we  will  enjoy  every 
minute  of  the  time  we  stay  with  you.  I wish  also  to  thank  Judge 
Kent  for  the  welcome  he  has  extended  to  us. 

And  now  let  us  show  these  Commissioners  and  Judge  Kent  how  we 
appreciate  what  they  have  done,  by  making  this  one  of  the  best  con- 
ventions we  have  ever  had. 

I understand  that  almost  all  of  the  Districts  are  represented  here, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  make  this  a successful  convention  is  to  at- 
tend every  session,  not  shirking  any,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  discus- 
sions. The  chairmen  of  the  various  committes  have  worked  hard  in 
order  that  this  convention  may  be  a grand  success  in  every  way;  and 
again  we  must  be  loyal  to  our  President,  as  I know  Mr.  Huston  would 
wish  that  to  be  the  case. 

I thank  you. 

President  Graham:  Mrs.  Cloud  has  expressed  a thought  which  has 
been  close  to  my  heart  during  the  past  year.  I never  had  the  pleasure 
until  about  a year  ago  last  April  to  know  Mr.  Huston.  I think  he  is 
a wonder,  and  I am  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  is  not  with  us  tonight. 
However,  I am  happy  that  we  have  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Cloud  with 
us. 

The  next  on  the  program  calls  for  the  President’s  Annual  Address. 

PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

Just  what  I should  say  that  might  be  most  interesting  to  you  or 
to  the  Association,  I am  almost  at  a loss  to  express;  but  I do  want 
to  say  this,  that  I sincerely  hope  you  will  attend  all1  of  the  sessions. 
We  are  gathered  here  at  this  wonderful  big  place,  and  I hope  that 
you  will  mingle  together  and  gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
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while  you  are  here  at  Conneaut  Lake.  I hope  this  convention  will  be 
a means  of  cementing  your  interest  with  the  Association’s  activities 
stronger  than  it  ever  has  before.  I cannot  understand  why  it  should 
be  otherwise. 

As  I have  said  before,  to  my  mind  the  obligation  which  you  took 
when  you  accepted  the  office  which  you  hold  as  Director,  Steward, 
Solicitor,  or  whatever  position  you  hold,  is  an  obligation  which  must 
be  filled  according  to  your  own  conscience.  Your  conscience  must  be 
your  guide  for  the  betterment  of  that  which  you  have  undertaken  to 
do.  I am  sure  that  you  will  be  successful  in  your  work. 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  a chart  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  wall  to  your  right.  That  is  a chart  which  has 
been  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Bedinger,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania.  This  chart  has  been  gotten  up  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  each  one  of  us  from  the  various  sections  of 
the  State  to  find  out  just  what  the  Association  membership  is  of  that 
body,  how  many  of  you  folks,  coming  from  your  own  individual 
districts,  are  represented  on  that  chart. 

I am  not  going  to  make  a lengthly  address  tonight.  It  is  rather 
warm  and  we  want  to  close  the  meeting  tonight  early  enough  so  that 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  mingle  together  and  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  However,  I have  one  more  thought  in  mind: 

Just  about  a year  ago  when  we  held  our  last  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia we  had  before  us  at  that  time  the  possibilities  of  working 
hard  for  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar  Bond  Issue.  I hope  that  all  you 
were  as  much  interested  in  the  adoption  of  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  I was.  Unfortunately  it  was  defeated.  Probably  you  felt 
about  it  as  I did.  The  Public  Charities  Association  worked  hard  for 
the  successful  adoption  of  that  amendment.  We  all  know  what  that 
Fifty  Million  Dollar  Bond  Issue  would  have  meant  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  had  it  passed. 

Also  we  have  here  before  us  a chart  which  shows  you  the  budgets 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislatures  from  1923  to  1929. 


1923 

$1,361,965 


1925 

$2,109,323 


1927 

$5,168,500 


1929 

$10,334,601 
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$10,334,601 


You  will  note  that  we  received  $10,334,601  from  the  Legislature  of 
1929.  If  we  continue  to  receive  that  amount  from  each  biennial  (and 
I know  that  those  men  have  our  work  close  to  their  hearts  and  souls, 
and  are  interested  in  this  Association)  we  will  have  accomplished 
just  as  much  as  if  we  had  received  the  $50,000,000  all  at  one  time. 
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I am  going  to  call  upon  a gentleman  to  speak  to  us  who  addressed 
us  at  Hazleton  two  years  ago,  and  if  you  will  recall  he  made  some 
splendid  remarks  in  connection  with  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar  Bond 
Issue,  and  if  we  had  all  worked  as  hard  as  we  should  have  worked, 
I believe  it  would  have  been  carried  through. 

I now  have  the  extreme  honor  and  pleasure  of  calling  upon  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  H.  James,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Arthur  H.  James:  Mr.  President,  Judge 
Kent,  and  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I am 
very  happy  that  I came  to  Conneaut  Lake,  if  it  was  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  learn  something  about  the  historical  features  of  Craw- 
ford County  that  I did  not  know  before. 

Coming  from  the  great  northeastern  part  of  this  State,  we  have 
different  conceptions  of  the  State,  just  as  they  have  in  the  northwest- 
ern section  of  the  State.  If  I were  to  talk  to  you  about  Crawford 
County,  without  looking  up  the  history  of  the  County,  the  thing  that 
would  have  flashed  in  my  mind  would  be  the  fact  that  Crawford 
County  was  responsible  for  the  so-called  Crawford  County  system,  of 
primary  system  of  voting;  and  those  of  us  associated  with  politics 
know  that  it  was  only  a matter  of  a few  years  later  that  it  was  wiped 
off  the  books. 

So  I pass  from  that  to  another  very  historical  fact  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  has  told  us,  and  also  Judge 
Kent,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  Meadville  has  a million  and  one- 
half  dollars  worth  of  shade  trees,  if  I recall  correctly,  Meadville  was 
the  home  of  the  famous  Meadville  Pure  Rye. 

However,  judging  from  what  I have  been  reading  about  Crawford 
County  since  that  time,  and  also  Conneaut  Lake  since  that  time,  the 
people  here  are  not  living  up  to  their  reputation.  So  those  good  old 
days  have  gone  forever,  and  you  are  all  gathered  together  here  to- 
night to  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  good-will  of  the  Public  Officials 
of  Crawford  County. 

When  I looked  across  the  Lake  tonight,  the  only  thing  you  could 
wish  for  would  be  a girl  and  a boat,  and  out  there  in  the  moonlight 
you  could  be  satisfied  to  stay  here  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Mrs. 
James  is  with  me,  so  I was  safe  in  making  that  assertion. 

Tonight  I am  sure  that  I am  really  a fit  subject  for  your  charity 
and  for  the  administration  of  relief  that  you  are  directly  charged 
to  give,  because  I believe  I am  poverty  stricken  of  ideas  that  would 
be  inspirational  to  you  as  is  barren  earth. 

The  Governor  would  have  been  here,  but  ordinarily  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  must  take  the  Governor’s  place;  and  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  average  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  has  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  therefore  he  must  travel  considerably  in  order 
that  the  good  people  may  have  that  privilege. 
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You  know,  the  Governor  carries  automobile  license  No.  1,  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  carries  license  No.  2,  and  I know  there  are 
enough  poker  players  in  the  audience  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  Ace  and  the  Deuce  in  the  deck. 

I only  hope  that  I may  in  some  measure  live  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions and  say  something  to  you  tonight  that  may  be  of  some  help  and 
inspiration  to  you  in  the  great  welfare  work  you  are  undertaking. 
W hen  I look  at  the  Poor  Directors,  I just  wonder  sometimes  where  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed.  I didn’t  say  “pure”  directors,  although 
it  is  naturally  assumed  that  if  you  are  a Poor  Director,  you  must  be 
a pure  director.  I know  that  you  are  animated  from  a sincere  and 
lofty  desire  that  the  work  you  are  charged  to  do  shall  be  properly 
and  admirably  carried  out. 

The  question  of  Poor  Relief  of  course  has  been  a life-long  question, 
not  only  with  this  present  generation,  but  for  the  generations  which 
have  gone  by.  It  has  been  the  one  all-absorbing  thought  that  has 
been  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  everybody  that  they  might  avoid 
poverty.  Prom  early  childhood  until  late  in  life  the  past  generations 
have  been  teaching  their  children  to  become  educated  and  to  become 
thrifty,  to  practice  economy  that  they  might  avoid  poverty,  and  to 
avoid  in  the  declining  years  of  their  lives  the  possibility  that  they 
may  have  to  go  to  the  Poorhouse  over  the  Hill.  And  that  has  been 
the  ghost  which  has  been  haunting  the  generations  of  the  past — The 
Poorhouse  over  the  Hill.  Thank  God,  there  is  enough  heart,  and 
enough  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  Relief  Association  in  Penn- 
sylvania today  to  take  the  Poorhouse  away  and  to  say  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a home  for  the  aged  and  a home  for  the  afflicted. 

At  last  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  are  getting  our  feet  down 
on  a solid  foundation,  so  when  there  comes  to  our  attention  an  unfor- 
tunate man  or  woman  we  can  extend  to  them  a helping  hand.  The 
impression  has  been  for  years  and  years  that  the  Poorhouse  was  for 
the  derelicts  of  society,  the  alcoholics  of  society,  the  men  and  women 
who  refuse  to  work.  No!  we  are  now  realizing  that  we  have  got  to 
put  something  into  it  except  the  mere  mechanical  provisions  of  a 
place  to  sleep  and  a place  to  eat,  the  mechanical  offering  of  food  to 
them. 

More  interest  is  being  taken  in  these  people  today  than  ever  before, 
and  it  is  to  you  men  and  women  who  belong  to  the  Relief  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  that  we  are  looking  to  put  that  spirit  into  the  work 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  to  these  poor  unfortunates  that  we  are 
doing  our  part  as  good  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  simply  cast  that  thought  aside  and  say 
that  we  can  live  alone.  We  must  do  our  part.  We  can’t  live  alone! 
We  can’t  live  alone  as  a County,  a State  or  Nation.  How  much  more 
so  can  it  be  said  that  we  can ’t  live  alone  right  in  our  individual  com- 
munity, where  some  poor  unfortunate,  afflicted  from  birth  perhaps,  or 
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by  reason  of  accident,  something  beyond  their  control,  looks  to  us 
for  relief.  It  is  up  to  us  as  individuals  to  give  that  relief  to  that 
type  of  fellow  citizen. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  are  awake  to  that  situation.  I don’t  need  to 
stand  here  and  try  and  demonstrate  that  to  you.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  conditions  throughout  this  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  you 
are  familiar  with  what  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  doing  for  the  re- 
lief of  these  poor  unfortunates.  As  you  see  on  the  chart  before  you, 
in  1923  there  was  appropriated  $1,361,965  for  Welfare  Building,  and 
in  1929  there  was  appropriated  $10,334,601.  That  is  the  best  proof 
of  what  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  doing  for  its  unfortunates. 

It  was  only  in  1921  that  the  Department  of  Welfare  was  established 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  in  a little  less  than  seven  years 
we  have  appropriated  over  $10,000,000  in  trying  to  solve  this  growing 
and  tremendous  question. 

Today  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  exceeded  in  importance  by 
only  two  other  Departments  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
is  the  Highway  Department  and  the  Department  of  Education,  show- 
ing very  clearly  that  the  missionary  work  done  by  the  various  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  seed  was  sown  and 
we  are  now  able  to  see  it  bear  fruit.  These  increased  appropriations 
represent  the  fruit  that  you  have  now  harvested;  and  as  an  official 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I want  to  congratulate  you  men  and 
women  for  the  interest  that  you  have  taken  in  this  particular  work, 
because  it  was  through  your  help  and  by  your  activities  that  the 
matter  was  brought  home  to  the  State  Legislature  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar  Bond  Issue  fell  down,  I was  rather 
disappointed,  because  I really  believed  that  we  needed  the  money. 
As  I say,  I was  in  a measure  disappointed  when  Amendment  No.  10 
failed  to  pass.  However,  when  the  Legislature  of  1929  came  along 
with  its  $10,000,000,  and  as  has  been  said,  if  we  can  secure  that  much 
money  for  this  great  work  every  biennium,  I would  rather  see  the 
charities  paid  for  as  we  go  along  than  receive  the  money  through  a 
Bond  Issue. 

I don’t  pretend  in  any  sense  whatever  to  have  any  special  knowl- 
edge about  the  charitable  work  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
this  Welfare  Department  takes  up  phases  of  the  work  which  come 
very  close  to  some  of  the  activities  which  I have  had  to  take  up, 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  State. 

As  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  my  duty 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pardons.  Your  organization, 
of  course,  is  very  much  interested  in  the  various  institutions  of  the 
State,  the  correctional  institutions  and  the  penal  institutions,  and 
naturally  that  is  a vital  problem  for  the  welfare  organization. 
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The  one  thing  that  we  need  in  America  today  is  not  punishment 
for  the  criminal,  but  prevention  before  they  become  criminals.  It 
is  a good  deal  like  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
We  must  start  at  the  foundation  with  this  problem,  at  its  inception, 
and  that  is  to  go  back  to  the  original  proposition  and  find  out  if 
there  is  something  wrong,  when  so  many  of  the  youth  of  America 
are  getting  into  our  penal  institutions.  Do  you  know  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  the  far  greatest  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries today  are  boys  that  are  under  21  years  of  age?  So  that 
problem  comes  home  to  the  Department  of  Welfare.  These  adolescent 
children  must  be  taken  care  of  before  they  are  placed  behind  the  bars 
of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State  and  Country.  We  must  get 
hold  of  these  adolescent  youths  and  see  if  we  can’t  mold  them  into 
that  type  of  citizen  so  they  will  be  an  asset  to  the  community.  At 
least  we  can  give  them  protection  and  give  them  intelligent  guidance. 
Of  course  we  must  give  protection  to  the  weak-minded  boy  or  girl. 
And  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  giving  them  protection. 
However,  I am  thankful  and  hopeful  now,  with  these  increased  ap- 
propriations that  you  are  going  to  put  Pennsylvania  where  she  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  unfortunate  members  of  society,  and  in  a 
measure  help  to  decrease  this  tremendous  crime  which  is  prevalent  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  to  say 
that  somebody  is  lost  and  there  is  no  hope  for  them.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  me  many,  many  times,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Pardons,  that  had  there  been  somebody  there  to  give  them  a little 
helping  hand,  just  a little  bit  of  encouragement,  the  individual  would 
have  been  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  become  a good  citizen 
in  his  community,  thereby  escaping  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

I am  thinking  of  a case  which  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Pardons. 
There  was  a young  man  from  Florida  who  was  convicted  of  stealing  an 
automobile,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  Florida.  He  escaped 
from  the  penitentiary  there  and  worked  his  way  up  north  into  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  he  stole  another  automobile.  He  was 
convicted  and  on  his  way  to  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  he  escaped.  He 
worked  his  way  up  to  Beading,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  stole  another 
automobile,  was  convicted  and  escaped  from  the  Beading  County  Jail. 
He  was  captured  a few  weeks  later  and  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
and  in  company  with  two  other  men  escaped  from  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. 

That  young  man  worked  his  way  clear  across  the  continent  to  San 
Francisco.  There  he  took  a boat  out  to  Honolulu.  Unfortunately,  or 
perhaps  fortunately,  he  had  as  a stateroom  companion  a Pinkerton 
detective.  This  young  man  was  a delightful  young  fellow  and  com- 
panion and  they  became  quite  friendly.  They  spent  a few  weeks  in 
Honolulu  together,  and  then  the  Pinkerton  detective  returned  to  the 
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United  States.  When  he  got  back  to  the  Headquarters  Office  in  San 
Francisco,  in  looking  over  some  pictures  in  the  gallery,  he  noticed  the 
picture  of  this  very  fellow  whom  he  had  accompanied  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Honolulu,  a reward  having  been  offered  for  his  capture.  He 
immediately  wired  the  police  officials  there  and  they  picked  him  up. 
Two  detectives  were  sent  there  and  they  brought  him  back  and  he  was 
finally  placed  in  the  penitentiary. 

I submit  to  you  now,  the  average  person  would  say  forthwith  there 
was  absolutely  no  hope  for  that  young  man.  They  would  say  that  he 
was  a hopeless  case — four  distinct  cases  and  four  escapes.  You  perhaps 
would  say  there  wasn’t  a chance  in  the  world  for  that  young  man  to  be 
rejuvenated,  so  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  his  fellowmen 
again.  Let  us  see  what  happened? 

That  young  man  went  into  the  penitentiary,  of  course.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  21  years  of  age.  He  had  lived  a life  of  crime.  However, 
he  seemed  to  settle  down  and  took  to  building  small  model  ships.  You 
have  all  seen  them.  Soon  he  began  to  employ  others  in  the  penitentiary 
to  do  this  particular  work.  Within  six  months  time  he  had  more  than 
300  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  making  these  ships.  He  looked  after 
the  work  and  supervised  it.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  the  peniten- 
tiary later  and  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  these 
ships. 

That  young  man  established  outside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  these  ship  models.  He  directed  the 
operations  of  the  factory,  giving  instructions  to  his  mother  each  visita- 
tion day. 

That  young  man  was  in  the  penitentiary  for  a period  of  seven  years 
doing  that  kind  of  work.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  when  that 
young  man’s  case  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  we  felt  that 
through  his  actions  he  had  demonstrated  conclusively  that  he  was  a re- 
juvenated man,  and  we  pardoned  him.  He  was  sent  out  into  the  world 
and  is  now  conducting  a business  on  the  same  order,  only  on  a larger 
scale,  indicating  clearly  that  that  young  man  had  been  restored. 

I say  to  you  that  the  Welfare  Associations  of  this  State  must  help 
the  young  people  of  that  type  before  they  get  into  the  penal  institutions. 
We  must  find  out  those  things  the  youth  wants.  It  seems  that  our 
education  has  been  simply  to  give  young  people  an  education  in  terms 
of  books  and  not  in  terms  of  things  actually  to  be  done.  There  are 
enough  men  present  tonight  to  know  that  a boy  between  the  age  of 
12  and  17  years  thinks  in  terms  of  actually  doing  things  and  not  in 
studies.  I think  the  process  of  education  in  this  State  must  change  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  determine  what  the  boy’s  inclinations  are,  what 
his  aptitudes  are,  to  find  out  whether  that  Boy  ought  to  be  given  an 
education  entirely  from  books,  or  whether  he  should  receive  the  actual 
mechanical  training.  We  should  be  able  to  determine  whether  that  boy 
should  learn  Latin  or  the  pure  mechanics  of  life. 
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The  Welfare  Department  is  picking  up  that  very  same  line  of  thought 
in  order  to  be  able  to  put  that  boy  or  girl  into  his  or  her  proper  sphere. 
So  it  is  with  the  boy  or  girl  that  is  immature,  the  boy  or  girl  that  seems 
to  be  just  a little  bit  weak-minded.  That  is  what  the  Welfare  organiza- 
tions of  our  State  are  doing.  They  are  placing  these  children  properly, 
and  you  men  and  women  are  in  a great  and  noble  cause.  I know  of 
no  higher  calling  than  for  a man  or  woman  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘ ‘ I helped 
that  boy  and  girl  when  they  were  going  down  hill.  I was  a party  to 
assisting  a mother  who  had  a large  family  of  children  and  starvation 
was  facing  them,  and  sickness  and  disaster  was  at  the  door.  I assisted 
them  in  their  hour  of  trial.  ’ ’ 

Nothing  has  impressed  me  more  during  the  last  year  or  so  than  the 
attitude  of  the  Poor  Boards  in  giving  relief  to  the  aged  couples.  I am 
frank  to  say  to  you  that  I didn ’t  agree  with  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  when  they  repudiated  the  Old  Age  Pension  Bill. 
I was  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  because  I believe  that  eventually  Penn- 
sylvania is  going  to  have  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Bill,  only  under  a different  form. 

As  poor  Directors,  you  are  giving  to  the  old  people,  the  husbands 
and  wives,  relief,  not  as  pensions  but  as  necessity.  I believe  this 
question  of  pensioning  the  old  people  in  their  own  homes,  leaving  them 
in  their  own  community,  without  having  to  send  them  to  the  Poor  Farm 
or  to  the  Home  for  Aged,  is  going  to  be  the  next  absolute  forward  step 
that  we  are  bound  to  take. 

I think  it  may  mean  eventually  the  elimination  of  the  local  organiza- 
tions. 

My  friends,  we  are  traveling  so  fast  these  days  that  I don’t  wonder 
that  the  young  people  don’t  really  know  when  they  have  their  feet  on 
the  ground.  Within  the  last  25  years  the  world  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  young  people  go  wrong  because 
they  have  never  had  their  feet  on  the  ground  at  any  time.  We  have 
the  radio,  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  and  distance  has  been  cut  down 
considerably.  Many  of  the  communities  formerly  taken  care  of  by 
the  local  directors  are  being  cared  for  by  the  State  Organization. 
I am  sure  if  the  old  style  Democrat  were  alive  today  and  he  saw 
the  centralization  of  power  at  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  I am 
inclined  to  think  his  hair  would  turn  gray  in  a moment,  because 
the  centralization  of  power  is  now  at  the  Capitol,  and  there  is 
more  justification  for  it  today  than  ever  before  because  of  the  fact 
there  is  no  distance  practically  between  any  two  sections  of  the  State. 

However,  there  must  be  a uniformity  in  the  administration  of  poor 
relief.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  Crawford  County  (and  I say  that  by 
way  of  illustration)  why  you  should  have  a Borough  Belief  Committee, 
a Township  Belief  Committee,  and  a County  Belief  Committee.  There 
must  be  a single  unit  for  the  Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  must 
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abolish  these  local  organizations  if  we  are  going  to  get  that  high  degree 
of  service  and  cooperation  which  these  poor  unfortunates  should  receive. 
We  must  work  it  in  with  a combination  of  State-wide  control  with  as 
large  a unit  as  we  possibly  can,  and  not  until  we  do  that  are  we  going 
to  do  our  full  duty  as  citizens  of  these  communities  and  as  citizens  of 
the  State. 

I am  glad  to  be  here  and  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  coming 
from  the  great  Northeast  to  the  great  Northwest.  I know  that  when 
you  people  adjourn  this  convention  on  Wednesday  you  are  going  to 
carry  away  with  you  ideas  and  inspiration  to  do  greater  and  better 
work  in  the  communities  in  which  you  live. 

I thank  you  very  much. 

President  Graham:  Lieutenant  Governor  James,  I thank  you  in 
behalf  of  the  Association.  I am  sure  that  I express  the  thoughts  of  the 
delegates  that  they  have  enjoyed  your  address  and  will  be  benefitted 
thereby. 

I would  like  to  say  just  a word  to  you,  which  was  brought  to  my 
mind  by  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  spoke  about  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love.  I would  like  the  delegates  as  a whole  to  take  that 
to  heart  and  have  a spirit  of  Brotherly  Love  throughout  this  convention. 

Secretary  Jones  made  several  announcements  at  this  time,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  9:45  o’clock. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
September  10,  1929 


The  meeting  convened  at  9:30  o’clock,  President  Graham  presiding. 

President  Graham:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  will  now  have  the 
invocation  by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Holtkamp,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Rev.  Holtkamp  made  the  invocation  at  this  time. 

In  some  part  of  the  meeting  there  is  always  a time  that  we  might 
call  an  unpleasant  part,  and  that  is  what  our  next  part  will  be.  We 
will  now  have  a memorial  for  the  late  Charles  E.  Keck,  Esq.,  who  was 
Solicitor  of  the  Central  Poor  District,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  This  will  be 
given  by  Robert  L.  Coughlin,  Esq.,  his  successor. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Coughlin  : Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
As  the  successor  to  the  late  Charles  E.  Keck,  I feel  that  it  would  be 
fitting  and  proper  to  have  an  expression  from  an  old  friend  of  his,  a 
man  who  sat  upon  the  bench  during  his  25  years  of  service  in  the  Poor 
District  in  Luzerne  County.  I take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  revered 
gentleman  of  Luzerne  County  and  bar,  Judge  Henry  A.  Puller. 

Judge  Henry  A.  Puller:  I have  put  down  in  writing  my  thought 
about  Mr.  Keck,  and  it  expresses  the  emotions  of  my  heart  over  the 
demise  of  one  of  the  best  men  ever  connected  with  the  bar  or  with 
incidental  activities. 

‘ ‘ Charles  E.  Keek,  Solicitor  of  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne 
County,  departed  this  life  in  February,  1929,  aged  66  years,  and  we 
may  well  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory  as  a wise  counselor,  a faith- 
ful official,  and  a soft-hearted  man  who  could  sympathize  with  human 
misfortune;  but  a hard-headed  judge  of  regenerative  possibility;  a de- 
voted husband,  father  and  friend;  and  a companion  of  delightful 
charm.  ’ ’ 

President  Graham  : Mr.  Coughlin  will  now  present  a memorial  for 
the  late  Rosser  Mainwaring  of  the  Central  Poor  District,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Coughlin  : Since  the  last  convention  we  had  two 
deaths  in  the  membership  of  our  Board:  Charles  E.  Keck,  Esq.,  and 
Rosser  Mainwaring. 

Rosser  Mainwaring  passed  this  life  at  the  age  of  56,  in  June  of  this 
year.  Born  in  the  anthracite  region  and  educated  in  the  industry,  he 
had  a constant  devotion  to  his  duty.  I am  sure  it  is  a compliment  to 
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those  who  put  their  trust  in  him;  and  we  might  say  of  him  in  the  last 
stanza  of  the  poem,  “Each  in  His  Own  Tongue”: 

“A  sentinel  frozen  at  his  post, 

A mother  starved  for  her  brood, 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  road, 

The  millions,  who  humble  and  nameless, 

The  hard  straight  pathway  plod, 

Some  of  us  call  it  consecration; 

Others  call  it  God!” 

The  Godly  consecration  of  Mr.  Mainwaring  to  his  duty  compels  us 
to  take  this  measure  and  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved:  That  we  take  this  means  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  interest  and  unbounded  good  which 
the  energy  and  Godly  consecration  of  Rosser  Mainwaring 
made  possible.” 

President  Graham:  Are  there  any  other  memorials  to  present  at 
this  time? 

The  next  on  our  program  is  the  report  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Trembath. 

The  following  report  was  then  presented : 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
For  the  Year  Ending  September  1st,  1929 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association : — 

The  following  report  covers  the  period  from  the  opening  date  of 
the  1928  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  to  this  time. 

RECEIPTS 

Note: — Unless  noted  otherwise,  dues  received  are  for  current  year. 

1928  Received  from  Amount 

Sept.  30,  Guardians  of  the  Poor  Bristol  Twp.  1927-1928  . $30.00 

“ 30,  Conyngham  & Centralia  District,  1927-1928  20.00 

“ 30,  Kulpmont  Poor  District  10.00 

Oct.  10,  Butler  County  30.00 

17,  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 

1927-1928  10.00 

“ 31,  Bradford  County  30.00 

Nov.  3,  Borough  of  Montrose  10.00 

5,  Borough  of  Milton,  Overseers  of  Poor  10.00 

5,  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  15.00 

“ 6,  Roxborough  Poor  District  30.00 

‘ ‘ 6,  Armstrong  County  30.00 

6,  Indiana  County  ' 30.00 

“ 7,  Union  County  30.00 

“ 7,  Monroe  County  30.00 

“ 7,  McKean  County  30.00 

“ 8,  Cambria  County  30.00 

8,  Clarion  County  30.00 

“ 9,  Huntingdon  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Delaware  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Franklin  County  30.00 

‘ ‘ 10,  Venango  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Clearfield  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Northampton  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Berks  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Susquehanna  Depot  & Oakland  Twp.  10.00 

“ 10,  Allegheny  County  30.00 

“ 12,  Jefferson  County  30.00 

“ 12,  Warren  County  30.00 

“ 12,  Chester  County  30.00 

“ 12,  Schuylkill  County  30.00 

“ 12,  Mercer  County  30.00 

“ 14,  Pike  County  30.00 

“ 14,  Industrial  School  of  Western  Pennsylvania  10.00 

“ 14,  Westmoreland  County  30.00 

“ 14,  Phillipsburg  Borough  10.00 

“ 14,  Children ’s  Aid  Society  of  Somerset  10.00 

Forward $895.00 
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1928  Received  from  Amount 

Brought  Forward $895.00 

“ 15,  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  30.00 

“ 15,  Elk  County  30.00 

“ 15,  Butler  County  30.00 

“ 15,  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  20.00 

“ 16,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District  30.00 

“ 16,  Forest  County  20.00 

“ 16,  Juniata  County  30.00 

“ 16,  Somerset  County  30.00 

“ 16,  Industrial  Reformatory,  Huntingdon  15.00 

“ 16,  Dauphin  County  30.00 

“ 16,  Montgomery  County  30.00 

“ 17,  Scranton  Poor  District  30.00 

“ 17,  Greene  County  30.00 

“ 19,  Lawrence  County 30.00 

“ 19,  Beaver  County  30.00 

“ 19,  Mifflin  County  30.00 

“ 20,  Potter  County  30.00 

“ 20,  Lancaster  County  30.00 

“ 21,  Tioga  County  30.00 

“ 23,  Washington  County  30.00 

“ 27,  Conynham  & Centralia  District  20.00 

“ 28,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  20.00 

“ 30,  State  of  Penna.  Department  of  Welfare  30.00 

Dec.  1,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  20.00 

“ • 1,  Fayette  County  30.00 

1,  Penna.  Training  School,  Morganza  15.00 

“ 6,  Lehigh  County  30.00 

“ 6,  York  County  30.00 

“ 11,  Cumberland  County  30.00 

“ 11,  Blakely  Poor  District,  Lackawanna  Co 30.00 

.“  11,  Mount  Carmel  Borough  10.00 

“ 15,  Bedford  County  20.00 

‘ ‘ 21,  Crawford  County  90.00 

“ 27,  Bloom  Poor  District,  Columbia  Co.,  aec.  1928-1929  10.00 

1929 

Jan.  2,  Polk  State  School  15.00 

“ 7,  Bedford  County  10.00 

“ 10,  Blair  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Wyoming  County  30.00 

“ 10,  Germantown  Township  30.00 

“ 10,  Perry  County  30.00 

“ 15,  Bureau  of  Hospitals,  Phila.  1925-1926  15.00 

Feb.  5,  Erie  County,  1928-29-30  60.00 

Forward $2,065.00 
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1928  Received  from  Amount 

Brought  Forward $2,065.00 

Mar.  25,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Westmoreland  Co.  10.00 

“ 29,  State  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane,  (Farview)  ....  15.00 

April  8,  Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Individual  membership  5.00 

“ 17,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Chester  County  10.00 

June  17,  Bristol  Township  30.00 

“ 24,  Clinton  County  30.00 

July  10,  Lebanon  County  30.00 

“ 19,  Phila.  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare,  1926— 27  15.00 

“ 19,  City  of  Carbondale  20.00 

Aug.  16,  Bristol  Township,  1929-30  30.00 

“ 23,  Washington  County,  1929-30  30.00 

Total  Receipts  $2290.00 

Deposit  to  correct  error  in  check  No.  1012  3.50 


Corrected  total  $2293.50 


THE  TREASURER  TAKES  CREDIT  FOR  PAYMENTS  ON 
APPROVED  ORDERS  AS  FOLLOWS 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Date  Voucher  Paid  to  Amount 

1928  No. 

Oct.  30,  1.  Col.  R.  E.  Longan,  Convention  expenses,  Phila.  ..  $15.00 

“ 19,  2,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  do  1.45 

“ 19,  3.  F.  Kenneth  Moore,  Esq.,  do  2.00 

“ 19,  4.  Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Expenses  Phila.  Conven- 
tion, 77.38,  Postage,  13.96  91.34 

“ 19,  5.  Estate  of  Dennis  A.  Mackin,  Treasurer’s  Salary, 

1927-28  250.00 

Nov.  9,  6.  E.  D.  MacCallum,  Premium  on  Treasurer’s  Sur- 
ety bond  2.50 

“ 20,  7.  H.  S.  Miller,  Stenotypist  report  Phila.  Conven- 

tion, 163.20,  Travel  expenses,  20.00,  Postage, 

1.34  184.5-1 

Dec.  11,  8.  Lvdic  & Griffiths,  2 m.  Manila  Catalog  Envel- 

opes, 15.25,  500  Carlton  Clasp  Envelopes, 

1929  9.75  25.00 

Feb.  7,  9.  Lydie  & Griffiths  1 m.  envelopes  11.00 

“ 25,  10.  Prison  Labor,  Dept.  Welfare,  printing  500  An- 
nual Convention  Reports  259.75 

Apr.  8,  11.  Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  printing,  postage,  drayage  25.24 

May  3,  12.  A.  W.  Graham,  attendance  executive  Committee, 

Meadville  47.43 

“ 3,  13.  Harry  A.  Jones,  do  19.97 

Forward $935.22 
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Date  Voucher  Paid  to  Amount 

1928  No. 

Brought  Forward $935.22 

‘ ‘ 3,  14.  Edwrin  D.  Solenberger,  do  48.43 

“ 3,  15.  Charles  F.  Loesel,  do  2.75 

“ 3,  16.  William  J.  Trembath,  do  42.50 

“ 3,  17.  Harry  A.  Jones,  Secy.,  annual  salary  500.00 

“ 3,  18.  William  J.  Trembath,  Treas,  do 250.00 

“ 3,  19.  W.  J.  Trembath,  postage  and  stationery  14.50 

Total  expenses  $1793.40 

SUMMARY 

Balance  as  reported  in  last  previous  report  and  as  reported 

in  Pliila.  “Proceedings”  $340.50 

Receipts  of  the  Present  Year  2293.50 

Total  charges  2634.00 

Disbursements  during  the  past  year  1793.40 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  $840.60 


September  7,  1929,  I hereby  certify  that  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  Association,  with  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
tions  of  Penna.  in  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Edwardsville,  Pa.  is  as 
shown  above,  $840.60 

Wm.  P.  Morris, 

Assistant  Cashier. 

I certify  the  foregoing  account  to  be  true  and  correct  as  stated, 
and  that  the  sums  mentioned  therein  were  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Association,  with  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association. 

W.  J.  Trembath, 

Treasurer. 

We,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Penna.  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  above  accounts  and  hereby  approve  the  same.  All  ex- 
penditures itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  President. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Secretary. 

Tlje  undersigned  auditors,  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  Penna.  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  9,  1929,  having  thor- 
oughly examined  said  accounts,  do  certify  our  approval  of  the  fore- 
going report. 

M.  Brady, 

Chas.  N Sanville, 

Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1929.  Committee. 
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President  Graham:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
what  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  George  E.  Dorwart  : I move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Graham:  We  will  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Publicity,  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  Chairman. 

To  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

I have  sent  out  three  publicity  announcements  to  252  newspapers 
over  the  state. 

Splendid  assistance  from  Mr  Harry  A.  Jones,  the  secretary,  made 
the  duties  of  my  office  extremely  light.  He  contributed  the  copy  for 
the  preliminary  and  official  programs,  and  these  were  subsequently 
turned  over  to  the  printers.  I regret  the  delay  in  printing  the  official 
program.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  cuts  which  we  asked  for  were 
not  received  is  largely  responsible. 

I am  sending  out  daily  reports  of  this  convention  to  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service,  Associated  Press,  and  United  Press. 

I trust  the  committee ’s  duties  have  been  satisfactorily  performed, 
and  I thank  you  sincerely  for  appointing  me  as  chairman. 

F.  Lorell  Hoskins, 

Chairman  of  Publicity 


President  Graham  : If  there  are  no  objections  we  will  receive  Mr. 
Hoskin’s  report. 

The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  by  Secre- 
tary Harry  Jones. 

Secretary  Jones:  In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Publicity,  may  I say  that  probably  some  of  you  are  wondering  why 
the  completed  programs  were  not  mailed  to  you  sooner.  I sent  the  full 
and  complete  copy  for  the  printing  of  these  programs  on  August  5th, 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  be  fully  printed  and  back  in  my  hands 
at  least  ten  days  or  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  convention. 
The  printer  proved  annoyingly  slow  in  getting  out  his  work,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  placed  in  my  hands  only  at  9:30  A.M.  on  last 
Thursday,  and  at  11:30  o’clock  they  were  in  the  Post  Office.  The  de- 
lay was  regrettable,  but  it  can  be  attributed  solely  to  the  tardiness  of 
the  printer  and  not  in  any  degree  to  any  other  person. 
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MINUTES 

of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  Meadville  on 
Friday,  May  3,  1929,  at  10  A.M. 

Not  withstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  unusually  heavy  rains  dur 
ing  the  preceding  day,  which  during  the  night  turned  unexpectedly  in- 
to snow,  thus  producing  the  most  discouraging  type  of  weather;  not- 
withstanding the  marooning  of  Messrs.  Graham,  Solenberger  and  Trem- 
bath,  the  three  wise  men  traveling  from  the  East  by  rail  and  encoun- 
tering a bridge  washed  out  by  the  floods;  in  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
a goodly  attendance  was  had  at  the  Court  House  and  the  meeting 
started  with  a delay  of  only  twenty  minutes. 

Those  present  were:- — • 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  Philadelphia. 

E.  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia. 

William  J.  Trembath,  Esq.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington. 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  Erie. 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Polk. 

Thomas  C.  White  and  wife,  Mercer. 

The  three  County  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County, 
Messers.  Conover,  Cutshall,  and  Dane. 

H.  H.  Denison,  Pres,  of  the  Conneaut  Eake  Park  Company. 

H.  O.  Holcomb,  Mgr.  Hotel  Conneaut. 

The  preparation  of  the  tentative  program  for  the  next  Annual  Con- 
vention was  undertaken  and  fair  progress  was  made  until  noon,  when 
the  members  took  lunch  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  as  the  guests  of  the 
County  Commissioners.  The  afternoon  session  then  resumed  the  work 
upon  the  program,  which  was  completed  about  3:30,  and  adjournment 
taken. 

President  Graham  : I wish  to  appoint  at  this  time  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  Auditing  Committee,  Comittee  on  Time  and  Place,  and 
the  Committee  on  Officers. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  Lancaster  County 
R.  C.  Buchanan,  Washington  County 
J.  D.  Knoble,  Armstrong  County 
James  H.  Evans,  Luzerne  County 
W.  P.  Newbold,  Bucks  County 
W.  H.  DeVore,  Cambria  County 
H.  J.  McHugh,  Lackawanna  County 
F.  C.  Reese,  Schuykill  County 
J.  L.  Richau,  Clinton  County 
Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Chester  County 
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Auditing  Committee 

Michael  Brady,  Warren  County 
Milton  B.  Luft,  Berks  County 
Chas.  P.  Sanville,  Philadelphia 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place 

William  Koons,  Lehigh  County 
Edw.  Warner,  Middle  County 
Dr.  G.  P.  Spaulding,  Erie  County 
Mrs.  Nora  B.  Shunk,  Dauphin  County 
P.  H.  Hollar,  Franklin  County 
Mrs.  George  Chick,  Fayette  County 
L.  R.  Holcomb,  Wilkes-Barre 

Committee  on  Officers 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  Erie  County 
J.  P.  Griffith,  Mercer  County 
George  E.  Dorwart,  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  Shuman  Moore,  Beaver  County 
Edw.  E.  Dane,  Crawford  County 
Asa  B.  Martin,  Pike  County 
T.  H.  Lidden,  Elk  County 


President  Graham:  The  next  subject  we  will  take  up  is  “The 
Workhouse”,  by  Mr.  Willian  J.  Trembath. 

“THE  WORKHOUSE” 

My  experience  as  poor  director  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Regions  dates 
back  to  1917.  From  the  beginning  I formed  the  opinion  that,  roughly 
speaking,  desertion  and  non-support  occasion  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
many,  applications  for  relief  as  the  death  of  the  husband.  When  a 
deserting  husband  is  apprehended  and  refuses  to  resume  his  duty,  the 
Court  can  only  adopt  the  futile  remedy  of  committing  the  offender  to 
prison  where  he  becomes  a charge  upon  the  public  and  unable  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  his  family. 

During  the  year  1928,  I learned  that  as  many  as  forty  of  these  offend- 
ers were  at  one  time  inmates  of  the  jail.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  it 
was  reported  that  during  1928,  four  hundred  twenty-two  persons  were 
admitted  to  jail  for  this  one  cause,  and  of  this  number,  one  hundred 
ninety -five  were  under  sentence  of  the  Court;  the  average  duration  of 
confinement  was  twenty-eight  and  one-half  days;  the  cost  of  feeding 
them  twenty-two  cents  per  day;  the  total  cost  to  the  county  for  he 
year,  therefore,  to  be  about  $2,650.00. 
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If  this  were  all  it  would  be  enough,  but  there  were  dependent  families, 
averaging  five  in  number,  and  the  cost  to  the  county  for  jail  mainten- 
ance was  but  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  these  dependent  families  to  the 
poor  district.  Moreover,  the  deserters  who  went  behind  the  bars  were 
smaller  in  number  than  those  who  made  a clean  getaway.  From  my  own 
records,  I deduce  that  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  indigent  and  dependent 
families  in  my  district  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  desertion  of  the 
husband,  and  I,  therefore,  estimate  that  the  deserting  husband  imposes 
an  annual  charge  of  $30,000.00  upon  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne 
County,  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  county  is 
comprised  within  that  district.  Here  is  indicated  an  economical  and 
social  waste  which  all  communities  of  the  Commonwealth  share  in  due 
proportion. 

On  behalf  of  Central  Poor  District,  in  a petition  presented  to  the 
Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County,  I outlined  a suggested  remedy,  but 
before  it  could  be  acted  upon  word  came  of  the  measure  known  as  the 
Mansfield  Act  then  pending  in  legislature.  Whereupon,  consideration 
of  the  Central  Poor  District  petition  was  deferred.  The  Mansfield  Act 
got  through  the  Assembly  and  received  the  signature  of  the  governor, 
but  with  all  its  teeth  drawn  and  in  its  final  form  it  is  probably  to  be 
numbered  among  the  many  Acts  which  cumber  the  statute  books  to  no 
useful  purpose.  Mr.  B.  L.  Scott,  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  said, 
“We  have  urged  the  governor  to  sign  the  bill  not  because  we  are 
pleased  with  the  changed  provisions,  but  because  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.” 

The  suggested  remedy  both  in  the  Mansfield  Act  and  in  the  Central 
Poor  District  petition  was  the  “Workhouse”.  The  underlying  thought 
in  both  cases  was  to  provide  the  prisoner  with  an  occupation  at  a daily 
wage  and  to  apply  his  earnings  to  the  support  of  his  dependent  family. 
The  Mansfield  Act  was  designed  to  divide  the  State  into  ten  workhouse 
districts  and  to  erect  a workhouse  in  each  district.  The  intention  of 
the  Central  Poor  District  petition  was  to  erect  a county  workhouse  at 
the  cost  of  the  county  or  of  the  Central  Poor  District  under  authority 
of  existing  legislation  which  seems  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  is  confronted  in  the  first  place 
with  the  practical  difficulty,  viz.  that  its  almshouse  is  already  full  and 
provides  no  sufficient  means  of  detention. 

The  Act  of  1925,  P.  L.  788  which  we  know  as  the  Poor  Law  Code, 
defines  a deserting  husband  as  a vagrant  and  authorizes  his  commitment 
to  a poor  house  or  workhouse  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 
than  six  months.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  all  almshouses  are  de- 
clared to  be  workhouses  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  custodian  to 
provide  work  for  the  vagrant  and  to  compel  him  to  work,  when  able, 
not  less  than  six  hours  a day.  The  same  Act  provides  that  with  the 
approval  of  Common  Pleas,  the  directors  of  the  district  may  make 
suitable  provisions  by  buildings  or  enclosures. 
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The  Act  of  June  26,  1895,  P.  L.  377,  authorizes  county  commissioners, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Court,  to  erect  workhouses,  and  the  Act  of 
1917,  P.  L.  268,  authorizes  wages  for  deserting  husbands  committed  under 
the  Act,  of  sixty-five  cents  per  day  to  be  appropriated  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  prisoner’s  dependent  family.  There  is  other  pending  legis- 
lation which  I need  not  here  recite,  but  taken  together  they  appear  to 
provide  sufficient  authority  for  the  establishment  of  a workhouse  in 
any  county  and  for  a county  of  the  size  of  Luzerne,  there  would  seem 
to  be  plenty  of  argument  for  the  establishment  of  such  institution  if  the 
disposition  to  make  the  trial  should  develop. 

The  State  has  been  paying  lip  service  to  the  workhouse  since  the  days 
of  William  Penn.  The  Acts  of  43  Elizabeth  and  14  Charles  II  gave  us  the 
pattern  and  their  phraseology  was  adopted  into  our  earliest  legislation 
prior  to  1700.  The  influence  of  the  old  English  statutes  appears  in  our 
later  acts.  In  many  of  them  the  workhouse  appears  as  a theoretic 
remedy  for  social  evils,  but  when  I sought  to  learn  from  E.  D.  Solen- 
berger,  fountain  of  knowledge  in  such  matters,  where  an  existing  work- 
house  could  be  found,  he  could  refer  me  only  to  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse.  This  institution  was  organized  in  1869,  and  its  experience 
throughout  sixty  years  should  serve  as  a reliable  basis  for  discussion 
of  the  value  of  the  workhouse  idea.  It  receives  prisoners  from  Alle- 
gheny, Beaver,  Armstrong,  Payette,  Mercer,  Somerset,  Erie,  Butler, 
Westmoreland  and  Lawrence  Counties,  and  to  June  1,  1928,  these  num- 
bered 210,262,  of  whom  42,623  were  vagrants  and  2,233  were  under 
sentence  for  desertion  and  non-support  and  kindred  charges  such  as 
abuse  and  cruelty  to  wife  and  children. 

This  is  the  point  that  it  is  proper  to  make  a startling  comparison. 
As  I have  stated,  422  persons  charged  with  desertion  and  non-support 
were  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  County  jail  in  the  year  1928;  2,233  on 
this  and  similar  charges  were  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house  from  ten  counties  in  sixty  years.  Disregard,  if  you  will,  the  422 
and  consider  only  the  195  that  were  admitted  in  Luzerne  County  under 
sentence  of  the  Court,  and  the  comparison  is  still  sufficiently  startling 
and  forms  what  would  seem  to  be  a sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  the 
workhouse  system. 

I note  that  three  of  the  counties  which  seek  employment  for  their 
prisoners  in  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  incorporate  the  phrase 
‘ ‘ House  of  Employment  ’ ’ into  the  official  designation  of  their  poor 
districts.  Inasmuch  as  the  daily  average  cost  of  each  inmate  was  84%^, 
but  after  deducting  his  earnings  this  cost  was  reduced  to  40^,  I am  led 
to  wonder  why  these  houses  of  employment  do  not,  by  providing  employ- 
ment for  their  own  prisoners,  retain  for  themselves  the  benefit  of  such 
employment.  Under  date  of  March  11,  1929,  a letter  from  W.  J. 
Zahniser  states,  “All  counties  committing  prisoners  to  this  institution 
have  contracts  with  us,  under  which  they  pay  85^  per  day  board,  and 
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return  carfare  to  the  county  seats  from  which  committed,  and  in  addition 
to  this  they  must  reimburse  us  for  the  payment  of  65d  per  day  made 
to  dependents  of  prisoners  committed  here  for  non-support  under  the 
Act  of  May  24,  1917.” 

I have  received  reports  from  the  New  Castle  County  Workhouse,  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful workhouse  in  the  United  States.  I have  read  its  reports  with  inter- 
est, but  to  avoid  prolonging  this  discussion,  I shall  only  briefly  refer  to 
its  figures. 

In  the  year  1928,  the  earnings  from  its  shops  and  farms  amounted 
to  $82,424,  from  which  were  paid  as  wages  to  inmates,  $40,745.22,  and 
the  further  sum  of  $3,371,  as  non-support  payments.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions,  by 
reason  of  age  or  infirmity  are  incapable  of  daily  labor,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  for  such  an  institution  to  be  fully  self- 
sustaining.  In  the  New  Castle  County  Workhouse,  the  average  daily 
cost  per  capita  is  74.6^,  and  this  is  reduced  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners 
to  20.6^  per  day.  Here,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  argument  for  work- 
houses  where  those  who  wilfully  refuse  to  support  their  dependents 
could  be  made  to  do  so.  In  the  absence  of  the  workhouse,  the  prisoner 
is  maintained  at  public  expense  and  his  family  are  pauperized.  Under 
the  workhouse  system,  the  prisoner  at  least  partially  contributes,  and 
his  imprisonment  discourages  others  from  trying  the  same  offense. 

The  institution  of  brick  and  mortar  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  In  the 
army  they  say  that  efficiency  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  gun  as  the 
man  behind  the  gun,  and  here,  too,  institutions  are  not  effective  or  even 
serviceable  without  intelligent  management,  and  my  suggestion  as  how  to 
deal  with  this  problem  is  incomplete  until  I add  to  it  an  extract  from  a 
letter  received  from  the  Honorable  Herbert  L.  Rice,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware,  in  which  he  outlines  the  system  where- 
by the  courts  and  workhouse  cooperate  in  the  City  of  Wilmington. 

Excerpt  from  letter  of  Judge  Herbert  L.  Eice,  Supreme  Court  of 
Delaware. 

‘‘The  Judges  appoint  a chief  probation  officer  and  several  assistants. 
The  term  ‘‘probation  officer”  may  be  a misnomer  when  some  of  his 
duties  are  considered,  but,  for  the  want  of  a more  comprehensive  name, 
we  have  given  the  designation  of  probation  officer. 

‘‘When  a proceeding  is  instituted  against  a husband  or  father  for 
desertion  or  non-support,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  1 ch.  87  of 
the  Revised  Code  of  1915,  the  case  is  immediately  referred  to  the  pro- 
bation officer  for  investigation.  The  domestic  conditions  of  the  family 
are  investigated  and  full  report  made  to  the  Court  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  Sometimes  the  probation  officer  will  effect  an  agreement  between 
the  husband  and  wife  and  submit  the  agreement  to  the  Court  for  its 
approval.  If  the  case  goes  to  trial  and  the  defendant  is  adjudged  guilty 
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of  the  offense  of  desertion  and  non-support,  the  Court  will  make  an  order 
requiring  the  husband  or  father  to  pay  to  the  parole  officer  as  trustee  a 
certain  amount  each  week.  The  defendant  is  allowed  his  freedom  after 
giving  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  money  and  also  conditioned  for  his 
appearance  in  Court  whenever  notified.  The  Court  may  or  may  not 
require  surety  on  the  bond.  The  penal  amount  of  the  bond  is  five 
hundred  dollars,  which  amount  his  surety  is  bound  to  pay  if  the  principal 
fails  to  keep  up  his  payments.  The  probation  officer  provides  the  de- 
fendant with  a receipt  book  and  all  payments  under  the  order  are  re- 
quired to  be  entered  in  the  book.  If  the  person  against  whom  the 
order  is  made  fails  to  make  payments  for  two  consecutive  weeks,  or 
should  be  in  arrears  in  his  payments  for  four  weeks,  he  is  required  to 
appear  in  Court  and  state  the  reasons  for  his  failure  to  pay  under 
the  terms  of  the  order.  If  the  reasons  given  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Court,  the  suspended  sentence  will  continue,  otherwise  it  is  terminated 
and  the  defendant  sent  to  the  workhouse  under  an  order  providing  for 
fifty  cents  a day  to  be  paid  by  the  workhouse  authorities  to  the  family 
for  support. 

“The  result  in  the  majority  of  cases  is,  that  after  the  defendant  is 
in  the  workhouse  for  several  days,  not  often  as  long  as  a week,  he  has 
a change  of  feeling  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  have 
his  freedom  and  support  his  family  than  to  remain  in  the  workhouse. 
He  notifies  the  probation  officer  of  his  change  of  mind,  who  interviews 
him  and  if  convinced  that  the  prisoner  'will  make  a serious  effort  to 
support  his  family  the  case  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Court  and 
the  prisoner  is  brought  in  from  the  workhouse.  The  Court  then  usually 
reforms  the  sentence  and  again  orders  a suspended  sentence.  If  this 
second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  support  his  family  should 
fail,  he  is  again  brought  into  Court  and  sentenced  for  one  year  and  the 
workhouse  authorities  are  again  directed  to  pay  fifty  cents  a day  for 
the  support  of  the  family. 

“Sometimes  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  before  a warrant  is  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  a husband  or  father,  will  refer  the  case  to  the  probation  officer. 
The  probation  officer  will  investigate  the  facts  the  same  as  if  the  case 
had  been  referred  to  him  by  the  Court,  and,  if  he  thinks  it  is  a proper 
ease,  will  try  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  get  them  to  re-establish  their  home  together. 

“If  it  should  not  be  a proper  ease  to  do  this,  or  he  cannot  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  parties,  he  will  try  to  have  the  husband  enter 
into  a voluntary  agreement  for  the  support  of  his  wife  or  family,  in 
which  case  the  money  for  support  is  paid  to  the  probation  officer  as 
trustee  for  the  wife  or  family,  but  in  such  cases  a bond  is  not  required. 

‘ ‘ If  the  husband  fails  to  keep  his  agreement,  the  ease  is  then  taken 
to  Court  and  a time  fixed  for  a hearing. 
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“As  you  will  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  of  the  report 
of  the  probation  officer,  the  amount  of  $168,420.16  has  been  paid  in 
support  orders  in  this  city  for  the  year  1928. 

“We  find  it  desirable  to  appoint  several  women  as  assistant  probation 
officers.  ’ ’ 


The  letter  of  Judge  Rice  was  accompanied  by  several  annual  reports 
of  the  New  Castle  County  Workhouse.  The  report  for  1928,  being  the 
28th  annual  report  of  the  workhouse  states: 

“In  addition  to  operating  the  institution  on  a profitable  basis,  we 
have  been  able  to  pay  to  the  inmates  during  the  year  as  bonus  for  good 
work  done,  and  to  Mr.  Hanby  for  the  support  of  dependents,  the  sum 
of  $26,013.58,  which  sum  goes  a long  way  towards  relieving  the  suffering 
of  the  families  of  the  men  incarcerated  here.” 


The  report  for  1927  shows: 

“Payment  to  inmates” 
$25,945.25 


“Non-support  payments” 

$2,855.50 


The  report  for  1928  shows: 

“Payment  to  inmates” 
$26,335.89 


“Non-support  payments” 
$3,371.00 


I have  been  led  to  formulate  this  essay 

(1)  Because  there  appears  to  be  much  desertion  practiced; 

(2)  Because  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  shown  in  the  Mans- 
field Bill  that  it  is  interested  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

(3)  Because  if  this  association  should  also  become  interested 
in  the  subject  it  would  be  an  effective  driving  force  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

I venture  to  add  my  own  opinion  that  in  a county  of  one-half  million 
population  such  as  Luzerne,  it  will  be  better  if  under  existing  legislation, 
the  county  should  be  permitted  to  erect  and  care  for  its  own  institution 
rather  than  to  join  it  with  other  counties,  some  mining,  some  industrial, 
and  some  agricultural,  in  one  district  to  be  governed  by  a board  possess- 
ing only  delegated  authorities.  Board  government  is  not  ideal  at  best 
and  I venture  the  opinion  that  a board  constituted  as  under  the  Mans- 
field Act  could  not  be  very  good  at  its  best.  Eowever,  this  seems  to 
be  clear  enough,  that  the  Mansfield  Act  as  found  in  the  statutes  of  1929, 
is  not  in  any  sense  a practical  solution  of  the  problem,  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  problem  is  open  for  discussion  and  to  be  solved  for  the  State 
at  large  by  future  legislation. 

President  Graham:  The  next  subject  is,  “County  Farm  and  Work- 
house”,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gilfillan,  Attorney  for  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  since  January  1,  1897. 
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“COUNTY  FARM  AND  WORKHOUSE’’ 

The  Allegheny  County  Work  House  & Inebriate  Asyulm  stands  alone 
among  the  penal  institutions  of  Pennsylvania.  By  a special  Act  of 
Assembly  approved  the  1st  day  of  February,  1866,  there  was  establi- 
shed in  the  County  of  Allegheny  a Work  House  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  inspectors  of  the  Allegheny  County  Prison.  Under  this 
Act  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  were  authorized  to  appoint  a Board  of 
Managers  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  five  citizens 
of  the  County  to  hold  office  for  one  year  with  power  in  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  make  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  and  its  inmates.  The 
Board  of  Managers  was  authorized  to  purchase  land,  erect  buildings 
to  provide  for  the  care  of  such  prisoners  as  might  be  committed  to  the 
institution  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  Work  House  was  to  provide  a place  for 
the  confinement  of  prisoners  committed  for  vagrancy,  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct  but  also  providing  that  the  Courts  of  Allegheny 
County  could  sentence  other  persons  convicted  of  crimes  to  the  Work 
House  instead  of  the  County  Jail.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the  com- 
mitments of  persons  of  intemperate  habits  who  may  make  application 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  admission,  also  for  the  commitment  of 
persons  found  to  be  habitual  drunkards  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
instead  of  appointing  a committee  of  the  person  to  commit  such 
persons  to  the  Inebriate  Asylum  for  a period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  or  more  than  two  years  with  power  in  the  Court  to  modify 
the  sentence  or  discharge  the  prisoner  with  power  to  re-commit  in  case 
the  drunkard  should  relapse  into  his  or  her  former  habits. 

In  a later  Act  of  1872  the  Managers  of  the  Allegheny  County  Work 
House  & Inebriate  Asylum  were  created  into  a corporation  under  that 
name  with  power  to  make  and  use  a common  seal,  to  establish, 
erect  and  manage  the  Work  House,  to  make  contracts,  to  sue  and  be 
sued  and  by  that  name  and  title  to  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing, 
selling,  leasing  and  holding  real  estate  in  the  name  of  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  said  real  estate  to  be  used  in  car- 
rying on  the  operations  of  said  institution. 

Under  these  Acts  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House  has  been  oper- 
ated for  a period  of  sixty  years. 

The  form  of  Government  of  this  institution  is  unique  in  the  man- 
agement of  prisons  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Allegheny  County  the  Jail 
is  governed  by  the  Prison  Board  consisting  of  the  Sheriff  and  Con- 
troller, three  Commissioners,  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  six  Judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  The  President  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  a member  of  the  Board,  is  ex-officio  President  of  the 
Prison  Board;  the  County  Controller  is  its  Secretary.  Each  year  the 
Prison  Board  appoints  the  Board  of  five  Managers  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Work  House  for  a term  of  one  year.  The  Board  of  Managers 
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from  their  number  and  without  dictation  from  the  Prison  Board  elect 
a President,  a Vice-President,  a Secretary  and  a Treasurer.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  institution  consist  of  a Superintendent,  a physician,  a chap- 
lain and  clerk.  The  minor  officers  consist  of  Deputy  Superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  the  prison.  The  Superintendent  has  supervision 
over  all  departments,  his  duty  being  to  see  that  the  officers  faithfully 
perform  their  duties  with  power  to  suspend  or  discharge  any  subordi- 
nate officer  and  report  such  discharge  or  suspension  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  Board  of 
Managers  serve  without  pay.  The  salaries  of  the  Superintendent  and 
other  officers  are  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  original  tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  First  Board  of  Managers 
has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  the  Work  House  Property 
now  consists  of  about  600  acres  of  farming  land,  together  with  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Cell  Blocks,  Hospital,  Work  Shops  and  storage 
rooms  enclosed  within  the  prison  wall,  having  a value  as  of  January 
1,  1929  of  $2,482,321.00.  New  improvements  were  added  during  the 
years  1927  and  1928  amounting  to  approximately  $61,000.00. 

Under  the  present  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  prisoners  not 
more  than  3%  of  the  total  amount  of  prisoners  can  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes  and  not  more  than  10%  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  goods  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the 
State  except  mats  and  matting  in  which  20%  may  be  employed.  Also 
it  is  provided  that  no  machine  operated  by  steam  or  other  power  ex- 
cept machines  operated  by  hand  or  foot  power  shall  be  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  goods,  wares  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere 
in  the  State.  Under  these  provisions  of  the  Law  a limited  class  of 
goods  can  be  manufactured  in  the  W7ork  House.  At  the  present  time 
the  men  are  employed  in  the  making  of  brooms,  in  the  weaving  of 
carpet,  manufacture  of  chairs.  A Laundry  is  conducted  and  also  an 
Upholstery  Shop. 

The  receipts  from  the  Broom  Factory  for  the  year  1927-1928  were 
$98,974.00.  The  expenses  of  operating  including  material  purchased, 
$93,507,  leaving  a credit  to  the  Broom  Factory  of  $5404.00.  The  Brush 
Factory  is  operated  at  a loss  of  $332.50,  the  Carpet  Factory  at  a loss 
of  $1971.00,  the  Chair  Factory  at  a profit  of  $15,535.00,  the  Laundry  at 
a profit  of  $3,041,  the  LTpholstering  Shop  at  a loss  of  $2.79. 

In  tlie  operation  of  the  farm  during  the  year  of  1928  the  largest 
items  produced  were  as  follows: 

600  bu.  Sweet  Corn,  2200  bu.  Field  Corn,  47  tons  Late  Cabbage,  3500 
bu.  potatoes,  1000  bu.  wheat,  126  bu.  Navy  Beans,  1800  bu.  ripe  to- 
matoes, 10,976  doz.  eggs,  large  quantites  of  peas,  alfalfa,  apples,  but- 
ter, milk,  most  of  which  was  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners. 

$11,944.00  was  received  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  not  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners. 
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One  of  the  principal  items  of  receipt  at  the  Work  House  is  for  the 
care  and  boarding  of  prisoners  from  outside  Counties. 

In  the  year  1928  prisoners  were  received  from  25  counties  outside 
of  Allegheny  County,  the  largest  number,  83,  being  received  from 
Mercer  County,  69  from  Westmoreland  County,  68  from  Butler  County, 
30  from  Crawford  County,  78  from  Washington  County  and  one  each 
from  Forest  & Elk  Counties.  The  total  amount  received  for  boarding 
prisoners  from  outside  Counties  for  the  year  1928  was  $123,994. 

In  addition  to  the  restriction  imposed  by  law  upon  the  number  of 
prisoners  to  be  employed  at  any  one  occupation  an  Act  of  Assembly 
was  passed  in  1883  requiring  all  goods,  wares,  merchandise  made  by 
convict  labor  to  be  stamped  in  plain  English  the  words,  ‘ ‘ Convict 
Made”,  followed  by  the  year  and  the  name  of  the  prison  from  which 
the  article  was  manufactured.  There  can  be  no  valid  objections  to  so 
branding  articles  made  in  penal  institutions  if  it  was  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States  but  this  Act  only  applying  to  goods  manufactur- 
ed in  Pennsylvania  makes  an  unfair  competition  with  articles  manufac- 
tured in  other  States  not  so  branded.  Brooms  from  Moundsville,  West 
Virginia,  are  shipped  into  Pennsylvania  and  sold  without  the  brand 
“Convict  Made”. 

I have  prepared  a few  statistics  taken  from  the  report  of  the  year 
1928  and  from  August  6,  1869  to  date. 

In  the  year  1928  the  total  number  of  prisoners  received  was  4858. 
Of  this  number  3964  were  native  born,  Austria  with  237  being  the 
second  highest  number,  Italy  111.  41  different  countries  contributed 

to  the  population  of  the  Work  House  during  that  year.  76  different 
crimes  were  committed  by  the  4858  prisoners.  52  different  occupations 
were  represented.  The  terms  for  which  the  prisoners  were  committed 
during  the  last  year  varied  from  seven  days  to  6 to  12  years  for  which 
term  three  were  committed.  The  greatest  number  of  prisoners  were 
committed  for  thirty  days,  159  for  indeterminate  sentence.  Of  the 
number,  4858,  received  for  the  year  2746  were  committed  for  the  first 
time,  7 were  committed  for  the  50th  time  and  over.  Of  the  4858 
prisoners  4502  could  read  and  write,  278  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Of  this  number  116  were  natives  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  for  the  year  1309  were  listed  as  abstainers,  2997 
as  moderate  drinkers  and  only  six  called  themselves  intemperate. 
There  were  received  3032  whites  and  1826  colored.  Under  religious 
instructions  there  were  2,043  Koman  Catholics,  1176  Baptists,  665 
Methodist,  25  Jews,  280  with  no  religious  instructions.  4299  prisoners 
had  no  trade,  559  were  apprenticed. 

From  August  6,  1869  to  January  1,  1929  the  total  number  of  prison- 
ers received  were  215,120  of  whom  60,878  were  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct,  13,521  with  drunkenness,  40,966  as  suspicious  persons,  43,029 
as  vagrants.  The  remaining  number  were  charged  with  450  different 
crimes.  The  terms  for  which  the  prisoners  were  committed  during 
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the  sixty  years  were  from  12  hours  to  10  to  20  years,  the  greatest 
number  being  125,801  for  thirty  days.  526  persons  were  committed  for 
the  50th  time  and  over.  The  ages  of  the  prisoners  committed  during 
the  60  years  being,  15,140  under  20  years  of  age,  80,668  from  20  to  30 
years  of  age,  and  4985  over  60  years  of  age.  167,503  could  read  and 
write.  29,569  could  neither  read  nor  write.  128,493  were  single, 
72,259  were  married.  Of  the  total  number  25,358  were  total  abstainers, 
90,167  occasionally  intemperate,  34,444  intemperate,  55  drug  addicts. 
In  color  172,223  were  white  and  42,097  were  colored.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  of  prisoners  from  its  organization  to  January  1,  1929  was 
517  out  of  a total  number  received  of  215,120,  a percentage  of  deaths 
of  2 to  1000. 

While  this  institution  is  not  operated  as  a health  resort  the  statis- 
tics for  the  1928  show  the  total  number  of  prisoners’  weight.  Those 
who  gained  in  weight  gained  20,117  pounds.  Those  who  lost  in  weight 
lost  8,312  pounds  making  an  increase  in  weight  over  decreases  11,805 
pounds  or  an  average  increase  for  all  prisoners  for  all  terms  of  2.40. 
The  greatest  gain  of  prisoners  was  among  those  serving  from  90  days 
to  six  months.  The  greatest  loss  in  weight  was  among  those  serving 
from  six  months  to  two  years  and  over. 

During  the  sixty  years  the  management  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Work  House  of  the  215,120,  prisoners  received,  196  were  pardoned  by 
the  Governor,  2457  paroled  and  312  escaped. 

By  the  Act  of  May  24,  1917  the  Courts  were  empowered  in  desertion 
and  non-support  cases  to  commit  to  the  penal  institution  defendants 
to  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  and  providing  that  they  should  be  paid 
by  the  official  in  charge  of  the  penal  institution  in  which  such  defend- 
ant is  imprisoned  to  the  person  designated  in  the  Order  of  Court  as  the 
proper  recipient  of  such  money,  to  be  disbursed  as  the  Court  may  di- 
rect, the  sum  of  $ .65  a day,  Sundays  and  Legal  Holidays  excepted, 
during  the  time  which  he  remains  in  prison  and  if  the  labor  done  in 
such  institution  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  such 
institution  such  sums  shall  be  charged  to  and  paid  by  the  County  from 
which  such  defendant  was  committed.  Under  this  Act  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  commit  the  prisoner  to  the  Work  House  until  such  time  as  he 
complies  with  the  Order  of  Court.  During  the  year  1928  prisoners 
were  committed  to  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House  under  this  Act 
from  twelve  Counties  and  the  payment  of  the  $.65  a day  was  made  by 
the  Work  House  to  the  Probation  Officer  of  the  different  Courts  com- 
mitting such  prisoners.  These  amounts  were  refunded  by  the  County 
Commissioners  of  different  Counties  through  the  Probation  Officer  to 
the  Work  House.  During  the  year  1928  the  County  Commissioners 
of  Allegheny  County  refunded  $8508.50,  of  Fayette  County,  $850.00, 
of  Somerset  County,  $747.00.  Other  Counties  refunded  smaller  amounts. 

During  the  year  1928,  159  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  Work 
House  under  this  Act.  On  August  1,  1929  at  which  date  the  total 
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number  of  inmates  in  the  Work  House  was  982,  70  were  committed  for 
non-support  from  the  following  Counties: 

Allegheny,  35,  Fayette,  4,  Beaver,  4,  Somerset,  7,  Armstrong,  2, 
Westmoreland,  4,  Cambria,  9,  Blair,  5. 

The  committments  from  Cambria  County  in  Non-support  Cases  are 
on  a term  basis  from  4 to  6 months.  Other  Counties  committed  for 
an  indeterminate  sentence. 

Many  prisoners  either  from  inability  to  work  or  unwillingness  to 
work  remain  in  the  Work  House  for  long  terms.  One  prisoner  from 
Mercer  County  remained  in  the  Work  House  for  three  years  and  one 
month,  one  from  Somerset  County  2 years  and  5 months,  one  from  Al- 
legheny County  2 years  and  two  months. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a hardship  both  on  the  prisoner  and  on  the 
County  paying  for  his  support  to  keep  a man  in  confinement  for  such 
a long  term.  During  his  term  of  imprisonment  he  is  unable  to  secure 
employment.  In  many  cases  it  would  seem  as  though  the  wife  was 
more  anxious  to  receive  the  $.65  a day  paid  to  her  for  her  support  than 
to  allow  her  husband  his  freedom  in  order  to  secure  employment. 

By  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature  known  as  the  Mansfield  Act  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  to  be  known 

as  the  Industrial  Farm  and  Work  House  of  the  — - — District. 

The  First  District  created  comprises  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Second  District  the  County  of  Allegheny.  The 
remaining  seven  districts  are  made  up  of  contiguous  Counties.  The 
County  Commissioners  of  the  different  Counties  upon  the  call  of  the 
Secretary  of  Welfare  are  authorized  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  represent  them  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  upon 
organization  of  the  representatives  from  the  different  Counties  they 
are  authorized  to  appoint  committees  and  arrange  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  an  Act  authorized  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  such  representatives  shall  be  deemed  to  have  authority  by  the 
Boards  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  the  various  Counties  and 
Districts.  The  Boards  are  authorized  to  select  a site,  purchase  real 
estate,  such  real  estate  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  its  natural  re- 
sources and  advantages  for  husbandry,  food  raising,  stock  raising, 
for  brick  making  and  for  the  preparing  of  other  road  and  paving 
material.  They  are  authorized  to  erect  proper  buildings  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  labor  in  constructing  such  buildings  and  improvements 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  persons  committed  to  the  Institution  or  trans- 
ferred thereto  from  any  County  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institution. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  upon  completion  of  the  buildings 
prisoners  shall  be  transferred  from  the  County  Prisons  and  Jail  of 
the  District  of  all  persons  sentenced  for  any  crime,  misdemeanor  or 
felony  except  murder,  manslaughter  and  arson,  and  all  persons  com- 
mitted for  a period  of  more  than  ten  days  for  any  crime,  the  only 
prisoners  to  be  kept  in  the  County  Prison  and  Jail  to  be  those  await- 
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ing  trial,  sentenced  for  a period  of  less  than  ten  days  and  such  other 
convicted  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  work  in  main- 
taining the  Institution. 

Section  9 of  the  Act  provides  that  every  person  committed  to  the 
Industrial  Farm  unless  disabled  by  sickness  shall  be  kept  -at  some 
useful  employment  and  if  he  refuses  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to 
him  he  shall  be  punished 

A compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  all  prisoners  employed  in  main- 
tenance and  non-productive  labor  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $.20 
a day  or  less  than  $.10  a day.  Those  employed  at  productive  labor 
not  more  than  $.50  a day  or  less  than  $.20  a day.  The  earnings  of 
each  prisoner  to  be  credited  to  his  account  and  received  by  him 
upon  discharge.  The  prisoners  are  to  be  employed  in  growing  produce, 
raising  stock  or  supplies  for  its  own  use  or  for  the  use  of  the  several 
City  and  County  Institutions  in  the  District  or  for  any  public  or  char- 
itable institutions  owned  or  managed  by  the  City,  County  or  Counties 
constituting  the  District.  Also  provides  that  prisoners  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  road  material,  making  brick,  tile  or  con- 
crete or  other  road  building  material  as  may  be  found  practical  for  the 
uses  of  the  County  or  Counties  constituting  said  District.  Eoad  ma- 
terial to  be  sold  at  a price  fixed  by  the  County  Commissioners.  The 
cost  of  the  site  and  the  buildings  erected  thereon  and  all  fixed  over- 
head charges  in  conducting  the  Institution  shall  be  paid  by  the  Coun- 
ties constituting  the  District  in  the  ratio  of  their  population.  The 
cost  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates  committed  from  each 
County. 

This  Act  expressly  repeals  the  Act  of  1917  which  provides  for  the 
creation  of  nine  Industrial  Farms  and  which  was  similar  to  the  present 
Act  in  many  of  its  provisions. 

During  the  year  1928  the  Tenth  District  comprising  the  Counties 
of  Venango,  Lawrence,  Clarion,  Mercer,  Jefferson,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Warren  and  Forest  committed  to  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House 
236  prisoners  for  various  terms.  The  seven  Counties  of  the  Ninth 
District  comprising  the  Counties  of  Washington,  Greene,  Fayette, 
Westmoreland,  Beaver,  Butler  and  Armstrong  Committed  333  prisoners 
during  the  same  year  for  different  terms  to  the  same  Institution. 
These  prisoners  were  maintained  by  the  Work  House  at  an  expense 
to  the  different  Counties  of  $.85  a day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Act  while  in  line  with  the  modern  tend- 
ency for  the  management  of  penal  institutons  would  prove  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  Counties  comprising  the  different 
districts  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties. 

The  number  of  prisoners  permitted  to  be  employed  under  the  Act 
of  1897  at  any  form  of  industry  is  limited  to  5 and  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  prisoners.  If  the  total  number  of  inmates  confined  in 
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the  District  Work  House  should  be  as  many  as  500,  which  is  a liberal 
estimate,  only  25  could  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
brushes,  and  hollow-ware  and  10%  or  50  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
other  product  and  in  no  event  can  any  machine  operated  by  steam, 
electricty,  compressed  air  or  other  power  except  machines  operated 
by  hand  or  foot  power  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  manufac- 
tured elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

Section  11  of  the  Mansfield  Act  says  that  the  prisoners  shall  be 
employed  on  the  farm  in  the  raising  of  stock,  growing  of  produce, 
etc.,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  road  material,  in  the 
making  of  brick,  tile  and  concrete  or  other  road  building  material. 

I submit  that  under  this  Act  it  would  be  impractical  to  undertake 
making  road  materials  without  machinery  on  the  farm  and  to  transport 
it  to  the  place  in  the  County  or  Counties  where  it  can  be  used  in  the 
building  of  roads.  Bricks,  tile  and  cement  cannot  be  made  econ- 
omically without  the  use  of  machinery.  Concrete  can  only  be  used 
on  roads  when  mixed  and  spread  on  the  ground.  With  nine  counties 
in  the  District  it  would  be  impossible  to  transport  road  material  from 
the  farm  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used  except  at  a prohibitive 
cost,  and  concrete  could  not  be  so  transported.  Hand  labor  on  roads 
could  only  be  employed  by  working  the  men  in  gangs  under  guard  and 
Pennsylvania  will  never  permit  the  Chain  Gang  on  its  public  roads. 

This  leaves  only  the  raising  of  crops  on  the  farm  for  the  employment 
of  prisoners.  In  practice  not  many  men  can  be  so  employed  and  only 
short  term  prisoners  or  trusties  as  they  are  called  could  be  so  em- 
ployed as  the  opportunities  for  escape  are  too  great  to  allow  the  em- 
ployment of  long  term  prisoners  without  having  armed  guards  in 
sufficient  number  to  prevent  escape,  all  of  which  increases  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

In  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House  the  farm  labor  is  done  by 
working  the  men  in  squads  with  a foreman  to  direct  the  work  and  a 
guard  to  prevent  escapes.  The  report  of  the  farm  for  the  year  1928 
shows  that  they  had  196  acres  in  cultivated  crops,  163  acres  in  hay, 
129  acres  in  grain,  29  acres  in  pasture.  The  labor  represented  30,- 
343  Men  Days  and  2609  Team  Days.  The  gross  return  from  the  sale 
of  all  products  by  this  prison  labor  was  $11,944.00  which  was  less 
than  $.30  a day  for  labor,  not  including  board  and  cost  of  operation. 

Under  the  Mansfield  Act  the  prisoner  shall  be  paid  for  his  labor 
not  more  than  $.50  a day  or  less  than  $.25  a day.  The  last  section 
of  this  Act  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  effective  in  any  district  until  all 
the  Counties  comprising  the  District  by  specific  action  of  their  Boards 
of  Commissioners  shall  have  elected  and  agreed  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

I would  suggest  that  the  County  Commisioners  of  the  different  Coun- 
ties of  the  State  give  the  matter  of  accepting  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  very  serious  consideration  as  it  would  certainly  increase  the  taxes 
in  the  rural  communities. 
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In  conclusion  I want  to  say  that  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House 
has  been  successfully  operated  for  a period  of  sixty  years.  This  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  political  inter- 
ference with  the  Board  of  Managers.  While  they  are  elected  by  the 
Prison  Board  they  are  absolutely  free  from  any  domination.  Politics 
has  never  entered  into  the  selection  of  officers  of  any  kind.  The 
Board  of  Managers  are  business  men  and  give  their  time  and  services 
without  compensation.  An  employee  is  retained  so  long  as  he  per- 
forms his  duty.  At  the  present  time  the  President  of  Board  of  Man- 
agers is  the  President  of  the  George  A.  Kelly  Company,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  the  Vice-President  is  President  of  the  Duquesne  National 
Bank.  These  men  together  with  the  other  Managers  take  great  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  this  Institution  and  give  the  Superintend- 
ent and  other  employees  their  united  support.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution  is  its  real  head  and  during  the  60  years  of  its  ex- 
istence only  eight  different  men  have  served  as  Superintendent,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Leslie  who  died  during  the  past  year  having  served  continuously 
for  25  years. 

I submit  that  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  manage  any  County 
Institution  or  a District  Institution  such  as  contemplated  by  the  Mans- 
field Act  without  political  interference  which  in  the  end  will  tend  to 
impair  the  success  of  the  Institution. 

President  Graham  : The  next  is  ‘ ‘ State  and  County  Care  of  Insane  ’ ’, 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Superintendent  of  Blair  County  Hospital. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  only  state  care  of  the  insane  is  ef- 
fective; we  also  have  a group  who  make  equal  claims  for  our  existing 
county  hospital  idea. 

I refuse  to  take  sides — but  this  I will  say — if  the  State  allowed  to 
counties  owning  county  hospitals  as  much  cash  per  capita  as  it  demands 
from  a county  for  the  care  of  a mentally  sick  person  in  state  hospitals, 
I believe  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  “better  or  worse”  under  our 
existing  General  Lunacy  Acts. 

Insanity,  feeble-mindedness  and  epilepsy  are  facts  and  as  such  seem 
to  be  tolerated.  Thus  we  have  this  menace  exhibited  in  a rapidly  in- 
creasing criminality  by  mental  deficients  and  of  all  mental  and  nervous 
disorders. 

In  the  colonial  days  of  Philadelphia,  one  man  was  chained  to  the 
walls  of  a log  hut,  especially  built  for  him  “in  ye  woods”  a mile  or 
so  from  the  City — now  about  8th  and  Carpenter  Streets.  This  was  the 
first  known  Lunatic  in  Philadelphia.  Later,  as  the  City  grew  a depart- 
ment was  established  in  the  City  Poor  House  and  Blockley  for  such 
people.  Gradually  as  our  State  developed  places  were  set  aside  for  the 
insane  in  the  Poor  Houses  as  then  called.  Only  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
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ago  I saw  in  Chester  County  Almshouse — built  a century  ago — two  rooms 
then  carefully  preserved  to  show  how  Chester  County  used  to  place  its 
“crazy  people”. 

Those  rooms  were  made  of  hard,  hewed  oak.  The  “patient”  was 
allowed  clean  straw  to  lie  upon ; as  filth  accumulated  the  straw  was  re- 
moved. If  the  “patient”  tried  to  put  up  an  argument  he  was  simply 
knocked  down ; fear  only  controlled  the  poor  lunatic.  This  was  general 
in  the  United  States  before  1840. 

In  the  early  forties,  Legislature  declared  “that  henceforth  ALL  in- 
sane shall  be  State  charges”.  It  first  built  the  Harrisburg  State 
Hospital.  This  hospital  and  the  other  state  institutions  for  this  pur- 
pose were  instituted  as  follows: 


Harrisburg 

1851 

Danville 

1868 

Warren 

1879 

Norristown 

1879 

Werner  sville 

1894 

Allentown 

1912 

Farview 

1912 

Torrance 

1919 

Norristown  State  Hospital  (1879)  was  required.  It  apparently  filled 
all  purposes  for  that  time.  The  State  then  stopped  its  program  of  build- 
ing allowing  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  to  become  crowded,  then  over 
crowded  and  lastly  simply  “jammed”  with  human  derelicts — constantly 
increasing  as  the  population  increased. 

Early  in  the  90 ’s  counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  allowed  to  build 
their  own  mental  hospitals  and  a few  counties  did  take  advantage  of 
the  privilege  simply  to  remove  their  insane  people  from  the  horribly 
over  crowded  state  hospitals.  Thus  we  have  today  thirteen  county  men- 
tal hospitals  and  eight  state  hospitals  besides  one  state  aid  hospital 
(Dixmont).  Practically  all  of  these  institutions  are  from  crowded  to 
overcrowded.  Only  a few  county  institutions  for  mental  diseases  are 
adequate  in  quarters  for  the  number  within  their  walls.  All  State 
Hospitals  are  reported  overcrowded. 

Under  the  census  of  1920  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  8,720,017 
and  we  are  forced  to  use  that  figure  as  a basis  of  what  you  will  hear. 

The  population  of  mental  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania  are  given  as  fol- 


lows  (on  dates  specified) 

Jan.  1, 

1929 

Mat 

31,  1929 

In  House 

Parole 

In  House 

Parole 

State  Hospitals 

...  11,432 

1,350 

11,618 

No  figure 

Dixmont  

966 

23 

1,095 

No  figure 

County  Hospitals 

...  11,790 

1,652 

12,117 

No  figure 

24,188 

3,025 

24,830 

(Note:  I neglected  to 

ask  for  official  figures 

as  to  paroled  patients 

1929) 
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499  more  people  in  county  hospitals  than  in  state  hospitals  and  in  the 
three  types  of  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  we  find  an  increase  of  571 
patients  in  less  than  one  half  year. 

It  does  not  require  a mathematician  to  work  out  the  resultant  per- 
centages. However,  roughly  we  find  that  five-eighths  of  the  population 
of  our  state  built  and  maintain  their  own  hospitals  for  mental  disorders 
while  three-eighths  of  the  population  is  served  by  the  state  hospitals. 
The  next  census  will  probably  show  that  seven-tenths  or  more  of  the 
population  are  served  by  County  Hospitals. 

The  State  has  no  investment  in  the  county  hospitals  but  it  builds, 
equips,  and  maintains  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  three-eighths  of  the 
population  out  of  its  general  fund.  Thus  five-eighths  of  all  the  cost  of 
state  hospitals  for  mental  disease  has  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  have  already  built  and  equipped  their  own  institutions.  All  for 
the  benefit  of  three-eighths  of  the  people.  Personally,  I like  the  New 
Jersey  method — there  I understand  the  county  owning  a county  hospital 
and  the  state  equally  divide  costs  of  maintenance. 

The  Essex  County  Hospital  at  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey,  with  2,100 
patients  is  an  example.  The  weekly  per  capita  maintenance  cost  for 
several  years  has  been  over  eleven  dollars. 

Years  ago  the  State  demanded  from  the  Counties  $1.75  per  capita  for 
patients  kept  in  State  Institutions  and  allowed  $1.50  per  capita  to 
counties  keeping  their  own  insane. 

In  1909  Legislature  realizing  that  the  counties  taking  care  of  their 
own  patients  were  greatly  helping  the  State,  agreed  to  increase  this 
amount  to  $2.00 — but  a few  years  later  we  find  the  State  demanding 
$3.00  from  the  counties  and  only  allowing  the  same  $2.00  for  the  care 
of  patients  in  the  county  institutions. 

The  idea  of  a fifty-fifty  cost  division  between  the  county  and  the  state 
seems  so  equable  and  just  that  not  even  the  most  rampant  reformer 
could  find  fault  therewith. 

The  present  Pennsylvania  method,  to  my  mind,  is  not  just, — no  matter 
how  we  may  consider  it.  The  State  demands  $3.00  per  capita  weekly 
from  all  counties  sending  patients  to  its  hospitals  and  it  makes  up  the 
balance  of  the  maintenance  cost  besides  having  the  entire  investment  in 
the  Institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  Counties  that  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  State  at 
a difficult  time  and  built  their  own  mental  hospitals — out  of  their  own 
funds — are  given  $2.00  per  capita  weekly  by  the  State  for  indigents, 
and  the  county  must  make  up  the  balance — which  is  always  in  excess  of 
the  amount  the  State  demands  for  such  patients  sent  to  its  institutions. 

Further  argument  seems  futile.  Nothing  has  resulted  from  efforts 
started  at  the  Legislative  Session  of  1913  and  regularly  attempted  since, 
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only  to  meet  with  defeat — usually  by  a Governor’s  veto.  It  almost 
seems  that  the  forbearance  of  our  groups  during  the  late  war  and  post 
war  periods  has  left  no  impression. 

While  our  groups  regularly  had  our  bills  for  an  increased  maintenance 
allowance  from  the  State  to  County  Hospitals  introduced  in  Legislature, 
we  did  not  during  those  difficult  years  press  our  claims,  although  the 
State  had  promised  in  the  early  “nineties”  that  any  county  building 
its  own  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  never  suffer  a loss  on  its  main- 
tenance cost,  as  against  costs  to  such  counties  sending  its  patients  to 
State  Hospitals. 

“One  thing  is  quite  clear,  we  certainly  do  need  extensive  enlarge- 
ments of  the  state  and  county  institutions  for  the  care  of  defective  men, 
women  and  children.  It  is  hideous  injustice  which  permits  so  many  de- 
fective persons  to  suffer  untold  agonies  because  our  public  institutions 
will  not  accomodate  all  comers.  ’ ’ 

BUT  can  we  expect  counties  to  buy  grounds,  put  up  buildings,  etc., 
and  not  get  an  equitable  return  from  the  State.  AND  if  the  counties 
say— WE  WILL  SEND  ALL  OUE  INSANE  TO  STATE  HOSPITALS, 
PAY  THE  $3.00  REQUIRED  AND  SAVE  OURSELVES  EXPENSES 
- — what  then?  Where  will  the  State  put  that  additional  12,000  patients? 

Imagine  the  General  Hospitals  for  the  physically  ill  of  Pennsylvania 
held  down  to  costs  of  20  years  ago.  Yet  this  appears  to  be  the  thought 
of  many  in  authority  when  they  think  of  the  care  of  the  insane.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  care  for  the  mentally  sick  people  to-day  at  any 
where  near  the  small  costs  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago — any  more 
than  to  care  for  physically  ill  at  the  costs  of  such  places  at  the  same 
period. 

There  is  only  one  difference  between  the  physically  sick  and  the 
mentally  ill.  One  is  a sickness  of  the  body  and  the  latter  of  the  brain — 
that  important  organ  which  controls  all  functions  of  the  body.  Then 
too  there  are  two  types  of  mentally  sick  to  maintain — the  curable  and 
incurable.  We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  former.  Those  who  are 
incurable  must  also  be  properly  cared  for.  Every  person  has  an  in- 
alienable right  to  expect  everything  possible  to  be  done  to  restore  his 
reason — if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  State  deprives  him  of  his 
right  to  liberty. 

If  the  sane  are  not  concerned  about  the  proper  treatment  and  care 
of  those  not  so  fortunate,  then  we  fail  in  one  of  our  great  duties. 

What  IS  the  attitude  of  the  sane  and  healthy  folks  who  are  doing  the 
world’s  work  to-day? 

We  must  cure  the  curable  and  we  must  care  for  those  not  so  fortunate. 
However,  the  insane  are  not  all  of  our  troubles — but  really  only  about 
one-half  of  them  because  we  find  the  following  as  of  July  31,  1929: 
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Number  of  inmates  in  County  Jails  5600 

Number  of  Inmates  in  Penal  Institutions 5200 

Number  of  Inmates  in  County  Almshouses 11500 

Number  of  Inmates  in  Inst’s  for  Mental  Df’ts 4865 

Number  of  Inmates  in  Hospitals  for  Insane 24830 


A total  of  52,000  persons  most  of  whom  are  “delinquent”  and  most 
of  them  supported  by  the  9%  million  population,  probably  2,500,000  of 
whom  are  taxpayers. 

The  cost  then  in  round  numbers  will  be  $400,000  per  week  or  twenty 
millions  per  year.  Then  too,  one  must  think  of  the  unknown  number  of 
high  grade  feeble-minded.  (Probably  now  somewhere  between  fifty  and 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  this  State.) 

You  may  fondly  look  for  a doubling  of  that  twenty  million  dollars 
yearly  cost  about  every  twenty-five  years!  A doubling  of  that  52,000 
delinquents  every  twenty-five  years  unless  you  start  either  the  costly  and 
inhumane  segregation  of  all  misfits  or  unsex  such  individuals — thus  with 
52,000  the  start — in  25  years  we  will  have  104,000 — 25  years  later  over 
200,000 — and  so  on.  Do  you  see  where  we  are  heading? 

I cannot  close  -without  reading  to  you  a poem  entitled  “Mendel’s 
Law”,  by  my  friend  Dr.  J.  S.  deJarnette,  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
State  Hospital,  Staunton,  Ya. 


MENDEL’S  LAW 
A Plea  for  a Better  Race  of  Men 


Oh,  why  are  you  men  so  foolish — 

You  breeders  who  breed  our  men 
Let  the  fools,  the  weaklings  and  crazy 
Keep  breeding  and  breeding  again? 
The  criminal,  deformed  and  the  misfit, 
Dependent,  diseased,  and  the  rest — 
As  we  breed  the  human  family 
The  worst  is  as  good  as  the  best. 

Go  to  the  house  of  some  farmer, 

Look  through  his  barns  and  sheds, 
Look  at  his  horses  and  cattle, 

Even  his  hogs  are  thorobreds; 

Then  look  at  his  stamp  on  his  children, 
Lowbrowed  with  the  monkey  jaw, 

Ape  handed,  and  silly  and  foolish — 
Bred  true  to  Mendel ’s  Law. 
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Go  to  some  homes  in  the  village, 

Look  at  the  garden  beds, 

The  cabbage,  the  lettuce  and  turnips, 

Even  the  beets  are  thorobreds; 

Then  look  at  the  many  children 
With  hands  like  the  monkey’s  paw 
Bowlegged,  flatheaded  and  foolish — 

Bred  true  to  Mendel’s  Law. 

This  is  the  law  of  Mendel, 

And  often  he  makes  it  plain, 

Defectives  will  breed  defectives 
And  the  insane  breed  insane. 

Oh,  why  do  we  allow  these  people 

To  breed  back  to  the  monkey’s  nest, 

To  increase  our  country ’s  burdens 
When  we  should  breed  from  the  good  and  the  best? 

Oh,  you  wise  men  take  up  the  burden, 

And  make  this  your  loudest  creed, 

Sterilize  the  misfits  promptly — - 
All  not  fit  to  breed. 

Then  our  race  will  be  strengthened  and  bettered 
And  our  men  and  women  blest, 

Not  apish,  repulsive  and  foolish, 

For  we  should  breed  from  the  good  and  the  best. 


President  Graham:  The  next  subject  is  “Legal  Aid’’,  by  Gustav 
L.  Schramm,  Esq.,  Attorney  in  charge  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Gustav  L.  Schramm:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
After  listening  to  able  speakers,  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  try  to 
detain  you  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  as  the  hour  for  lunch  is 
approaching.  I do  not  desire  to  exhaust  my  subject,  nor  my  audience, 
so  I will  hurry  on. 

I was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  this  invitation  to  speak  to  you, 
because  I realize,  as  you  do,  by  inviting  me  we  all  realize  that  our  work 
is  merely  a part  of  the  general  work  with  which  you  are  concerned; 
namely,  the  relief  of  those  who  are  unfortunate. 

You  may  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  number  of  lawyers  who  are 
interested  in  this  kind  of  work.  So  many  of  the  laymen  have  the  idea 
of  lawyers  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the  life  of  St.  Ives,  who  was 
a celebrated  judge  in  France  a number  of  years  ago.  He  was  such  a 
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celebrated  judge  that  the  church  created  him  a saint  because  of  the 
great  work  he  did  among  the  poor.  If  I understand  correctly  he  is  the 
only  lawyer  who  has  been  so  honored,  and  upon  his  tomb  is  the  inscrip- 
tion: “He  was  a lawyer  and  yet  not  a rascal,  and  the  people  were 
astonished.  ’ ’ 

That  is  rather  a serious  reflection  upon  our  profession,  which  I am 
sure  you  do  not  think  is  entirely  justified. 

The  Legal  Aid  work  we  are  trying  to  do  in  an  organized  fashion  has 
been  done  by  many  lawyers,  quietly,  and  as  much  and  as  often  as  their 
facilities  permitted.  They  would  do  this  work  for  those  unfortunates 
who  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a lawyer. 

Lawyers  do  this  work  quietly,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  continue. 
However,  lawyers  are  the  same  as  other  people  and  they  must  necessarily 
earn  a living,  and  it  is  difficult  to  organize  anything  of  this  kind.  But 
there  must  be  an  organization. 

That  was  realized  in  New  York  for  some  time,  especially  due  to  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  came  to  our  shores  and  who  needed  some 
assistance  they  could  rely  upon.  Very  frequently  they  would  be- 
come the  prey  of  designing  persons. 

In  New  York  an  organization  was  established  principally  at  that  time 
for  people  of  a certain  nationality.  The  German  people  in  New  York 
created  what  they  called,  ‘ ‘ The  German  Legal  Aid  Society  ’ In  time 
they  realized  there  were  others  besides  Germans  who  needed  such  assist- 
ance, and,  wisely,  they  dropped  the  name  ‘ ‘ German  ’ ’ and  called  it  ‘ ‘ The 
Legal  Aid  Society”.  The  New  York  office  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
has  grown  until  now  it  is  the  largest  law  office  in  the  world,  and  upwards 
of  40,000  cases  are  handled  per  year.  There  are  other  similar  offices  in 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  many  other  cities.  These 
various  organizations  are  tied  together  in  a National  Association,  made 
up  of  various  State  Associations. 

The  movement,  however,  is  still  rather  young.  The  New  York 
Society  was  created  in  1876,  and  for  a long  time  there  was  very  little 
growth  over  the  country.  However,  recently  there  has  been  a decided 
increase  in  growth.  I think  part  of  the  difficulty  with  legal  aid  is  the 
term  itself.  So  few  people  really  know  what  it  means.  Some  people  I 
have  met  thought  it  was  aid  for  lawyers.  However,  that  is  not  the  case 
at  all.  One  man  who  was  approached  for  a contribution  said,  “Oh, 
this  is  to  bury  lawyers here  is  an  extra  contribution.  ’ ’ 

However,  these  Legal  Aid  Societies,  while  they  differ  somewhat  in 
their  organization,  are  very  similar.  May  I read  the  various  purposes 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  with  which  I am  connected: 

‘ ‘ The  Society  renders  legal  aid  to  all  who  appear  worthy  thereof,  but 
from  poverty  are  unable  otherwise  to  procure  it,  and  promotes  measures 
for  their  protection  and  relief.  ’ ’ 
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In  other  words,  we  attempt  at  least  not  only  to  bind  up  the  present 
Wounds,  but  look  into  the  future  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  alleviate 
matters  which  may  come  up. 

1.  ‘ ‘ The  Society  does  not  act  where  the  applicant  can  pay  an 
attorney.  ’ ’ 

That  is  obviously  fair.  Any  applicant  who  can  pay  an  attorney 
should  do  so  and  not  receive  such  assistance  without  pay.  And  the 
Society  is  very  clear  on  that  and  lives  up  to  that  rule.  They  look  into 
the  financial  standing  of  an  applicant.  So  you  see,  there  is  no  competi- 
tion among  the  legal  fraternity  whatsoever,  and  where  this  is  understood, 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  legal  fraternity  has  been  more  than  willing 
to  cooperate.  They  realize  it  is  to  their  own  distinct  advantage,  because 
instead  of  being  bothered  by  having  people  come  to  them  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them,  they  can  devote  their  time  to  the  cases  which  are 
remunerative.  In  that  way  they  are  saving  time  for  themselves.  If 
that  is  clearly  understood  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  bar;  in  fact,  it 
has  proven  to  be  an  advantage. 

2.  “Personal  injury  cases  are  declined.” 

While  people  may  not  have  enough  money,  if  the  case  is  at  all  worthy, 
usually  the  amount  recovered  is  figured  on  a percentage  basis.  The 
Society  does  not  take  personal  injury  cases. 

3.  “The  Society  does  not  charge.” 

Some  societies  do  charge  a ten-cent  registration  fee,  or  perhaps  a 
quarter,  and  sometimes  a small  fee  on  collections.  We,  in  Pittsburgh, 
feel  it  is  only  recovering  for  our  applicants  what  is  due  them  and  we 
do  not  charge  for  that  service. 

You  may  wonder  how  we  keep  going.  We  are  maintained  by  the 
Community  Chest  or  Welfare  Fund  in  Pittsburgh.  Before  that  time, 
we  were  maintained  by  private  contributions  from  interested  citizens. 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  a fund  paid  out  of  taxes  to  maintain  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  In  other  Societies  there  are  Bar 
Association  Groups  who  voluntarily  give  part  of  their  time  during  the 
year  for  this  service. 

Here  is  another  point  which  I should  like  to  emphasize : 

4.  “The  Society  aims  to  accept  meritorious  cases  only.” 

It  will  investigate  the  case  as  carefully  as  its  facilities  permit, 
and  if  the  applicant  is  in  the  wrong,  will  tell  him  so,  and  suggest  that 
he  make  the  proper  settlement  with  the  other  party.  I am  confident 
to  say  to  you  that  not  many  poor  people  who  get  into  trouble  think 
they  are  the  subject  of  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  other 
party.  After  settlement  has  been  made,  they  are  more  than  pleased 
and  relieved  when  it  is  all  over.  They  have  relieved  their  minds  and 
can  go  back  to  work  again  feeling  all  right. 
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As  you  all  know,  if  there  is  a grievance  which  they  believe  they 
have,  and  can’t  get  the  necessary  relief,  or  can’t  come  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  matter  and  realize  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  it  is 
a very  disturbing  factor,  an  extremely  disturbing  factor.  So  this 
idea  we  have  of  accepting  only  meritorious  cases  prevents  needless 
litigation.  There  is  little  use  of  rushing  into  court  with  every  com- 
plaint, it  only  places  a burden  upon  society  and  increases  the  expenses 
of  the  other  side;  and  if  the  other  side  realizes  that  the  Society  is 
attempting  merely  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  they  will  usually  go 
more  than  half  way  in  trying  to  reach  a settlement.  Very  few  cases 
must  be  taken  to  court. 

So  the  great  expense  of  litigation  is  saved  to  society. 

We  believe  that  this  matter  of  fair  and  impartial  service  to  the 
poor  can  be  made  of  very  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  persons  par- 
ticularly concerned,  but  also  to  all  others  interested  in  charitable 
work.  We,  in  Pittsburgh,  have  what  is  known  as  a clearing  house. 
Whenever  any  applicant  comes  to  any  charity  for  aid,  his  or  her  name 
is  sent  to  this  clearing  house.  All  of  those  who  later  have  any  con- 
tact with  that  same  individual  are  notified  that  a previous  organiza- 
tion has  had  contact  with  them.  In  that  way  we  get  the  benefit  of 
all  the  contacts  made  by  the  other  organizations,  and  it  is  extremely 
helpful. 

Then,  in  turn,  the  societies  and  other  charitable  organizations 
very  frequently  call  upon  the  Legal  Aid  Society  to  help  them  with 
a landlord  and  a tenement  case,  or  perhaps  a wage  case,  desertion 
or  non-suport  case.  In  other  words  it  is  a matter  of  cooperation,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  all  interested  in.  It  is  only  through  cooperation 
that  we  can  meet  the  serious  problems  of  our  present  day.  These 
problems  have  become  very  much  greater  probably  in  our  particular 
line  than  they  were  100  years  ago.  The  industrial  life  has  changed 
the  manner  of  living;  we  have  passed  from  hand  to  machine  power, 
and  it  has  changed  our  local  life,  making  it  necessary  to  use  new 
remedies  to  meet  those  conditions. 

Our  ancestors  got  along  quite  well  with  the  tallow  dip,  but  every- 
body today  realizes  that  our  electric  light  is  much  more  efficient, 
much  more  effective  and  much  more  pleasing.  But  it  also  has  its  prob- 
lems. 

This  matter  of  legal  aid  for  those  unable  to  afford  such  service  is 
a present  day  problem,  and  in  your  communities  I am  sure  you  can 
greatly  increase  your  own  advantages  and  your  own  services  if  you 
will  turn  to  this  particular  method  and  use  it  as  much  as  possible. 
I am  sure  you  will  find  in  your  community  a public-spirited  lawyer  who 
is  willing  to  undertake  this  service  and  organize  it  effectively.  If 
any  of  you  wish  assistance  in  this  matter,  the  National  Association 
of  Legal  Aid  Societies  will  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions  from 
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you  as  to  how  best  to  start  this  in  your  own  community.  Mr.  John  S. 
Bradway  is  the  National  Secretary,  a very  efficient  man,  and  he  will 
be  very  glad  to  help  any  and  all  of  you. 

Pennsylvania  is  progressive,  and  the  number  of  Legal  Aid  Societies 
are  growing  rapidly  throughout  the  State.  We  realize  we  have  a 
Twentieth  Century  implement  if  we  but  wish  to  use  it.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  realize  we  must  change  the  methods  we  have  at  hand, 
and  I am  sure  you  are  willing  and  ready  to  do  so  as  much  as  possible. 
We,  on  our  side,  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  you. 

I thank  you. 

President  Graham:  The  next  on  our  program  is  “Discussion  in 
Five-Minute  Talks.’’  Is  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Evans  present?  (Not  pres- 
ent) Is  Mr.  Harold  Dundon  present?  (Not  present). 

At  this  time  I am  going  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Roberts,  Acting 
Assistant  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Roberts:  Mr.  President  and  Members:  Mr.  Trem- 
bath  in  his  paper  didn’t  mention  Philadelphia  County  methods  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  non-support  orders,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  say  something  about  it  at  this  time. 

While  we  don’t  have  a County  Workhouse  in  Philadelphia  County, 
we  do  have  the  House  of  Correction,  which  is  administered  under  our 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  that  House  of  Correction  prac- 
tically discharges  the  duties  of  the  Workhouse. 

At  the  House  of  Correction  we  deal  with  drug  addicts  and  alcohol- 
ics sent  there,  together  with  the  vagrant,  the  idle  and  disorderly  per- 
son, including  street-walkers,  and  also  the  enforcement  of  the  orders 
covering  non-supporting  parents,  including  looking  after  the  children. 

In  Philadelphia  County  the  cases  of  deserted  wives  are  heard  in 
our  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  and  that  court  is  well  equipped  with 
probation  officers  who  first  of  all  make  an  effort  to  secure  a reconcil- 
a;:on.  Failing  to  do  that,  they  attempt  to  secure  an  agreement  out 
of  court.  If  that  fails,  the  case  goes  to  trial  and  a support  order  is 
placed  upon  the  husband  and  father  for  the  support  of  the  children; 
and  if  he  claims  he  can’t  pay  for  the  support  because  of  unemploy- 
ment, there  is  also  an  employment  department  in  that  court  to  secure 
employment  for  him.  The  probation  officers  continue  their  interest 
to  see  that  the  orders  are  enforced.  If  the  man  fails  in  his  duty,  the 
case  will  come  back  to  court  on  a writ,  and  then  a sentence  is  im- 
posed and  the  man  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  90  days.  Dur- 
ing his  term  there,  he  is  given  65  cents  a day,  which  is  paid  to  his 
wife. 

This  same  mechanism  is  utilized  by  the  Commissioners  and  also  by 
cur  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  to  enforce  the  orders  which  have 
been  made  for  the  support  of  dependent  children.  Those  cases  are  re- 
ported in  court  on  a writ,  and  when  it  comes  before  the  judge  he  may 
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in  his  discretion  give  the  father  another  opportunity,  a further  chance 
to  make  good  on  the  order  imposed.  Many  times  sentence  is  imposed 
to  90  days  in  the  House  of  Correction,  but  if  the  man  can  get  in  touch 
with  friends  who  will  come  to  his  rescue  and  make  a substantial  pay- 
ment, a further  opportunity  may  be  given  him. 

We  find  that  it  has  worked  very  well. 

I remember  one  case  in  particular  that  the  Department  of  Welfare 
brought  before  the  court.  The  father  in  this  case  owed  about  $600, 
and  he  thought  by  crossing  over  the  Delaware  Kiver  it  would  give 
him  exemption.  So  he  moved  over  and  located  in  a small  community, 
not  far  from  Camden.  We  induced  the  Municipal  Court  to  have  him 
extradited,  which  they  did.  At  the  time  the  question  was  asked  me, 
“What  good  will  it  do?” 

I replied,  “This  man  has  a friend  who  is  very  much  interested  in 
him,  and  I don’t  believe  that  friend  will  allow  him  to  go  to  the  House 
of  Correction.” 

My  guess  was  correct.  Sentence  was  imposed  upon  the  man,  but  he 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  telephone  to  his  friend,  who  in  turn  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  the  bill  was  paid.  That  is  the  way  it  operates. 

Mr.  Trembath  said  he  didn’t  know  about  old  Blockley.  Blockley, 
as  you  perhaps  remember  it  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  has  disappeared, 
and  the  buildings  in  very  large  part  have  been  razed.  In  its  place 
has  risen  the  splendid  new  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  those  who  are  ill.  The  City  has  developed  a wonderful 
new  hospital  for  mental  patients,  and  the  City  also  has  new  institu- 
tions known  as  Homes  for  the  Indigents.  All  of  the  people  who  used 
to  be  at  old  Blockley  have  been  removed  to  these  other  institutions 
and  are  being  taken  care  of  under  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The 
hospital  is  operated  under  the  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Home 
for  the  Indigents  is  operated  under  the  Department  of  public  Welfare. 

Blockley,  as  it  was  in  the  past,  has  disappeared. 

I thank  you. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  11:40  o’clock. 
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MEETING  OF  STEWARDS,  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 
DIRECTORS  OF  COUNTY  HOMES 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  September  10,  1929. 


The  meeting  convened  at  2:45  o’clock,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn,  Montgom- 
ery County,  presiding. 

Chairman  Dunn:  I wonder  if  you  would  mind  coming  up  front, 
please.  I am  sure  it  will  be  easier  for  all  of  us. 

When  Mr.  Jones  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I would  take  the 
chairmanship  of  this  committee,  he  said,  “We  will  all  help  you,  Mrs. 
Dunn,  it  won’t  be  a bit  hard.” 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  been  real  hard,  although  Mr.  Jones 
has  done  his  part.  It  seems  that  I have  been  writing  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Pennsylvania,  asking  if  they  wouldn’t  help  us 
out  on  these  subjects,  and  I am  going  to  tell  you  that  I will  take  my 
hat  off  to  the  ladies  every  time.  The  men,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
failed  to  answer  my  letters,  but  every  one  of  the  ladies  answered  my 
letters. 

Today  we  have  before  us  three  subjects  which  we  feel  sure  will 
be  very  interesting  to  all  of  you.  I know  they  are  of  interest  to  my- 
self. The  first  one  is,  “Passing  On,  and  What  We  Are  to  Do  About 
It.” 

You  all  understand  what  that  means.  I think  most  of  us  do  it, 
perhaps  unconsciously. 

I thought  for  a long  time  about  that  subject  and  wondered  after 
all  if  it  wouldn’t  be  better  to  have  someone  talk  to  us  on  that  sub- 
ject who  knew  it  from  the  ground  up.  So  I have  asked  Mrs.  Megee, 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  to  enlighten  us  on  that  subject.  I 
know  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  Mrs.  Megee,  and  we  are  going  to 
give  her  all  the  time  she  wants.  Mrs.  Megee. 

Mjts.  Martha  J.  Megee:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: When  Mrs.  Dunn  communicated  with  me  and  asked  me  to 
talk  to  you  on  this  subject,  my  Secretary  was  sitting  beside  me  at 
the  telephone  and  she  had  the  same  impression  that  you  perhaps  have, 
meaning  the  dear  departed.  I told  her  that  I didn’t  think  that  was 
a subject  for  our  discussion  here  because  when  they  depart  we  no 
longer  need  to  concern  ourselves  much  about  them.  But  it  was  with 
that  great  group  of  people  who  have  been  considered  and  talked 
about  and  planned  for  for  many  years — the  group  that  is  handed 
on  from  one  community  to  another  for  various  reasons. 

In  looking  over  the  material  that  I wanted  to  gather  together  to 
present  to  you,  I found  that  back  in  1911  this  subject  was  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a committee  appointed  from  the  Na- 
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tional  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  prepare  an  agree- 
ment. The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  prepared  this  small  pamphlet 
“Passing  On. “And  out  of  it  the  Transportation  Agreement  was 
evolved,  to  which  I shall  refer  later. 

First  I want  to  get  clear  in  our  minds  what  is  meant  by  “Passing 
On.  “ In  this  pamphlet,  prepared  by  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
a description  is  given  of  “Passing  On.” 


“PASSING  ON” 

“Transportation  is  one  of  the  forms  of  aid  most  frequently  asked 
of  churches,  private  charities  and  public  officials;  it  is  one  of  the 
forms  most  frequently  granted.  That  agency  in  a railroad  town  which, 
out  of  a total  relief  expenditure  of  $300  a year,  paid  $240  for  rail- 
road tickets  to  near-by  towns,  asked  pathetically,  ‘What  else  could 
we  do?’  The  officials  of  the  near-by  towns  returned  the  compliment, 
of  course,  and  each  and  all  continued  to  issue  transportation  relief 
in  response  to  the  demand  which  they  themselves  were  creating. 
‘What  else  can  we  do?’  Surely  something  better  than  this. 

“Let  us  consider  briefly  (1)  the  effects  of  this  policy  on  the  recip- 
ients, and  (2)  better  ways  of  helping. 

“THE  PROCESSION  OF  CHARITY-RATE  TRAVELERS” 

“Note  them  as  they  pass.  There  are  (a)  old  people  with  homes  or 
without,  often  mentally  weak  and  always  restless;  (b)  defectives  of 
every  grade,  including  sometimes  even  those  who  are  actually  insane, 
and,  more  frequently,  epileptic  and  feeble-minded;  (e)  those  with 
physical  defects,  such  as  the  blind,  crippled,  deaf-mute,  etc.  Then 
there  are  (d)  sick  of  every  degree,  many,  such  as  those  with  rheum- 
atism and  tuberculosis,  seeking  healthier  climates.  But  able-bodied 
men  form  a large  company,  including  besides  those  in  search  of  work, 
(e)  sturdy  tramps  who  professionally  wander,  and  (f)  shirking  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  have  left  families  to  the  care  of  charity  in 
their  home  communities.  Three  other  classes  are  (g)  whole  families, 
usually  of  a degraded  type;  (h)  adventuresses  who  have  always  met 
with  sudden  and  overwhelming  misfortune;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least  important  (i)  runaway  boys  and  girls.” 

The  fact  that  this  pamphlet  was  written  in  1911  shows  that  the 
problem  is  not  a new  one.  Are  we  handling  it  better  today  than  in 
1911?  Are  we  observing  the  rules  of  what  is  known  as  the  Trans- 
portation Agreement  which  was  evolved  as  a result  of  this  committee 
formed  in  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections? 
Are  we  using  that  method  and  following  the  rules  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Agreement?  Just  what  is  the  problem  that  presents  itself  to 
you,  as  public  officials,  and  just  how  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it? 
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I can  always  talk  better  when  I tell  you  about  actual  cases.  There 
came  to  my  attention  not  a very  long  time  ago  an  Agency  in  Harrisburg 
that  was  asking  for  a certificate  to  solicit  funds,  which  comes  under  my 
supervision.  One  of  the  things  which  that  Agency  pointed  out  to  me 
as  a good  piece  of  work  was  transportation  to  a woman  who  wanted  to 
go  to  Philadelphia. 

This  woman  had  come  from  a little  further  up  in  the  County,  and  had 
asked  for  her  car-fare  to  Philadelphia,  stating  that  she  was  unable  to 
get  any  work  and  wanted  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  She  was  a woman  who 
did  housework. 

This  man  gave  this  woman  exactly  $4.  The  railroad  fare  from  Harris- 
burg to  Philadelphia  is  $3.75.  She  left  on  the  afternoon  train  and  arriv- 
ed in  Philadelphia  with  but  25  cents  for  her  lodging.  Philadelphia  may 
have  some  very  reasonable  places,  but  I don ’t  think  quite  that  reason- 
able. She  applied  to  the  Travelers  ’ Aid,  and  the  Travelers  ’ Aid  had  to 
get  the  money  in  order  to  ship  her  back.  She  arrived  in  Harrisburg 
late  at  night,  too  late  to  be  sent  out  to  her  own  home. 

To  my  mind  it  was  a foolish  activity  and  a very  poor  expenditure  of 
about  $8  or  $9,  and  not  a good  piece  of  work,  you  will  all  agree. 

That  woman  simply  wanted  to  have  a trip  from  Harrisburg  to  Phila- 
delphia. There  was  plenty  of  work  fpr  her  right  in  Harrisburg,  because 
I happened  to  know  at  the  very  time  this  occurrence  happened  a friend 
of  mine  was  trying  to  get  a woman  to  help  her  with  her  housework  and 
taking  care  of  the  children. 

We  haven’t  any  right  to  spend  public  or  private  funds  in  that  fashion. 
What  was  to  be  done  in  a case  like  that? 

That  Agency  only  needed  to  communicate  with  the  Travelers  ’ Aid  in 
Harrisburg  and  the  Travelers’  Aid  would  have  telephoned  back  to  the 
community  from  which  this  woman  came,  and  probably  transportation 
to  her  home  would  have  done  the  thing  that  was  finally  done  after  the 
foolish  expenditure  of  funds,  the  time  spent  and  the  unnecessary  work 
connected  ■with  the  case. 

Of  course,  to  this  inexperienced  person,  it  appeared  the  easiest  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  individual  was  to  do  just  what  she  wanted  done. 

I had  a man  in  my  office  the  other  day  who  tried  to  convince  me  that 
the  thing  to  do  with  a blind  girl,  who  was  properly  trained,  was  to  let 
her  do  just  as  much  as  she  wanted  to  do,  and  the  difference  between 
what  she  could  earn  doing  that  and  her  living  expenses  should  be  made 
up  by  charity,  because  it  was  unfair  to  ask  any  one  so  handicapped  to 
be  self-supporting.  I ask  you,  as  practical  people,  if  that  is  your  idea 
and  if  that  is  what  we  should  do  with  a person  who  has  been  trained  to 
earn  her  own  living.  I think  any  one  is  much  better  off  to  do  what  she 
or  he  can  do,  whether  blind  or  some  other  handicap,  and  anyone  of  us  is 
better  when  they  are  trained  to  as  much  self-support  as  they  are  capable 
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of  taking;  then  when  they  are  unable  to  make  the  grade,  the  difference 
between  what  they  are  able  to  do  and  what  needs  to  be  done  for  them, 
can  be  made  up  by  private  or  public  charities. 

I would  like  to  offset  the  story  of  the  woman  who  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia by  more  stories  I have,  cases  which  have  actually  happened  and 
actually  worked  on  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

There  was  a colored  boy  who  came  to  a city  to  find  employment  with 
a tailor  for  whom  he  formerly  had  worked.  He  came  from  another 
state.  His  eyesight  was  extremely  bad  and  he  was  unable  to  work  for 
the  tailor.  He  hunted  around  for  odd  jobs  and  finally  came  to  the 
attention  of  an  Agency.  This  Agency  decided  to  have  him  examined 
very  carefully.  He  had  been  in  the  state  about  eight  months.  A careful 
examination  was  made  and  the  result  of  the  examintion  proved  that  the 
boy’s  condition  would  result  in  total  blindness.  What  did  it  mean? 
It  meant  an  uneducated,  untrained,  and  unattached  boy  who  would  be- 
come totally  blind,  and  as  you  know  would  become  a permanent  public 
charge  in  this  State.  You  will  all  agree  that  we  have  our  hands  full 
with  those  who  are  our  legitimate  charges  and  we  don ’t  want  to  tax 
either  our  local  or  State  Institutions  with  those  who  don ’t  belong  to 
us. 

This  boy  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  while  small,  but  had  established 
a residence  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Having  lived  there  for  a long  time, 
his  actual  residence  was  Washington,  D.  C.  We  didn’t  take  his  word 
for  that.  The  Agency  which  was  doing  a good  job  on  this  proved  by 
correspondence  with  the  Agency  in  Washington  that  the  boy  actually 
had  a legal  residence  there,  and  got  the  authorities  in  Washington  to 
agree  to  accept  that  responsibility. 

The  boy  was  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  the  local  Overseers  of  the 
Poor.  It  was  cheaper  to  send  the  boy  back  to  Washington  and  make 
him  a responsibility  of  the  community  in  which  he  resided  than  to  con- 
tinue to  care  for  him  in  this  State.  I don ’t  know  that  there  is  a very 
big  future  for  him  there,  but  the  question  to  be  decided  in  a ease  like 
that  was,  “Whose  financial  burden  shall  that  boy  be?” 

What  would  you  have  thought  of  the  Agency  who  would  have  paid 
that  boy’s  fare  half  way,  letting  him  arrive  half  way  from  his  destina- 
tion? That  very  thing  is  being  done.  It  is  being  done  in  many  in- 
stances. Eailroad  fare  is  sometimes  given  to  the  end  of  the  county,  or 
half  way  to  destination.  That  is  a raw  deal!  It  isn’t  a fair  way  to 
spend  money. 

That  matter  is  cared  for  in  this  Transportation  Agreement  which  I am 
going  to  read  to  you  a little  later  on. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  individual  is  a legal 
resident,  and  where,  and  then  finding  out  whether  or  not  the  authorities 
on  the  other  end  will  accept  the  responsibility;  and  by  all  means  pay 
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the  individual ’s  fare  to  destination,  notifying  them  on  the  other  end 
that  he  or  she  will  arrive  at  a certain  time. 

That  is  a good  piece  of  work,  I think. 

A second  case,  which  is  quite  different  from  that,  was  that  of  a family 
in  which  the  mother  died  very  suddenly,  and  under  very  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. The  post-mortem  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  died  of 
arsenic  poisoning,  but  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  husband  deserted,  leaving 
some  small  children.  They  were  legal  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  three  children,  which  meant  a burden  on  the  County,  because  these 
children  were  all  under  age  and  needed  to  be  supported. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  They  not  only  needed  financial 
support,  but  they  also  needed  supervision  and  care. 

The  Agency  to  which  this  case  was  referred  communicated  with  rela- 
tives in  another  state,  through  another  Agency  in  that  particular  state. 
It  was  learned  that  there  was  a grandmother  and  grandfather  who  had 
a comfortable  home.  Also  there  were  some  uncles  and  aunts  working. 
It  was  found  they  were  willing  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  the 
care  of  these  three  small  children.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  agreed 
to  pay  the  transportation  and  sent  those  three  children  to  their  grand- 
parents. 

That  is  a different  kind  of  ‘ ‘ Passing  On  ’ ’ — passing  on  with  a definite 
idea  that  the  best  interests  of  the  children  will  be  concerned,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  resources  of  the  local  community  shall  be  preserved. 

Another  case  that  came  to  my  attention  very  recently  was  of  a woman 
who  arrived  in  a city  with  a small  baby.  She  and  her  husband  had  rented 
a few  rooms,  and  after  a week  the  husband  disappeared.  Apparently 
the  woman  became  frantic  and  appealed  to  the  Agency  to  pay  the  rent. 
The  Agency  learned  that  she  had  been  there  but  a short  time,  and  after 
getting  some  information  communicated  with  the  Postmaster  (the  only 
agency  in  the  towm)  in  the  town  from  which  the  woman  had  come.  The 
Postmaster  said,  “Yes,  I know  the  family  very  well.  They  live  back 
on  a rural  route  and  they  belong  to  this  County.  ’ ’ 

The  Agency  worker  went  to  the  woman  and  said,  “We  will  put  you 
on  the  train  at  six  o ’clock  and  send  you  back  to  your  own  County  where 
you  really  belong.’’  At  six  o’clock  the  worker  went  back  to  get  the 
woman  and  her  baby  and  it  developed  that  friend  husband  had  returned. 

It  was  a ruse  on  his  part  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  get  the  rent  paid  for 
the  next  week,  and  the  landlady  was  going  to  put  them  out. 

I have  cited  three  different  types  of  problems  which  have  to  do  with 
this  subject  of  “Passing  On”. 

I have  here  (and  I brought  this  along  with  me  merely  to  show  you 
the  bulk  of  it)  correspondence  covering  but  six  cases.  Our  office  is 
called  upon  by  the  various  County  Commissioners  and  Directors  of  the 
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Poor  to  help  get  other  Counties  to  assume  their  responsibility  in  the 
care  of  people  who  have  drifted  into  their  individual  Counties.  We  are 
always  glad  to  help  you  secure  care  for  people  coming  from  other  states, 
but  we  are  overburdened  with  requests  from  the  various  Counties  in 
Pennsylvania  with  regard  to  the  responsibility  to  be  assumed  by  the 
Counties  throughout  the  State. 

Nobody  wants  the  care  of  the  people  who  drift  from  place  to  place, 
but  they  are  somebody’s  responsibility,  and  that  responsibility  must  be 
assumed  by  the  people  to  whom  they  belong.  You  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  all  of  the  people  you  are  dealing  with  are  not  the  most  desirable 
people  on  earth,  but  it  is  your  job  to  take  care  of  those  whom  nobody  else 
on  earth  would  take  care  of,  whether  they  wander  to  some  distant  place 
or  not.  They  are  your  people  if  they  belong  to  your  County. 

I have  to  write  letters  and  send  telegrams  before  I can  get  replies, 
verifying  the  residence  of  undesirable  people  who  have  gone  over  to  another 
community,  and  the  people  in  that  community  would  not  communicate 
with  us.  You  might  have  the  very  undesirable  problem  of  people  being 
passed  on  to  this  community  from  another  community  without  knowing 
that  they  belonged  here.  There  should  be  a real  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  before  we  decide  to  send  men,  women  or  children  to  another 
community,  and  the  people  in  that  community  would  not  communicate 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  will  be  cared  for  when  they  get  there ; 
also  that  we  will  provide  adequately  to  take  them  all  the  way. 

That  leads  me  to  the  Transportation  Agreement,  to  which  I referred 
a few  minutes  ago,  and  I cannot  do  better  than  to  read  just  the  items 
of  the  Transporation  Agreement  pertaining  to  this  phase  of  our  work. 

“COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
ALLIED  NATIONAL  AGENCIES” 


Room  511,  25  West  43d  Street 
New  York  City 


Transportation  Agreement 

“ By  a resolution  adopted the  governing 

body  of  the  agency  named  below  agreed  to  abide  by  the  rules 

and  interpretations  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of 

Allied  National  Agencies  during  the  year 

Signed  by 

On  behalf  of 

( name  of  agency) 

Address  

Date  
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‘ ‘ The  Transportation  Agreement  is  renewed  each  year  so  that  organi- 
zations may  have  current  information  on  which  to  act.  The  signers 
enter  into  mutual  obligations  to  obey  the  following  rules  and  interpre- 
tations : 

Transportation  Rules 

‘ ‘ Before  any  transportation  shall  be  provided,  the  agency  considering 
it  shall  be  satisfied  by  adequate  and  reliable  evidence  that : 

“(1)  The  prospects  of  the  applicant  in  opportunities  for  nor- 
mal living  are  not  decreased  by  sending  him  to  the  pro- 
prosed  destination. 

“(2)  The  applicant 

“(a)  Will  have  such  resources  for  maintenance  at  the 
point  of  destination  as  will  save  him  from  becom- 
ing dependent  on  relief  from  an  agency,  public 
or  private,  or 

“(b)  Is  a proper  charge  upon  the  agencies  there,  or 
“(e)  Has  legal  residence  there. 

“(3)  Reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  from  an  ap- 
propriate agency  at  the  proposed  destination  a report  as 
to  the  facts  included  in  Rules  1 and  2. 

“ (4)  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  applicant  to  the  ultimate 
destination  which  has  been  determined  by  the  sender.  ’ ’ 

In  the  back  of  this  book  is  a list  of  the  signers  of  the  Transportation 
Agreement  for  the  year  1929,  in  all  of  the  States,  and  I am  surprised  to 
see  that  very  few  Public  Agencies  are  signers  of  the  Transportation 
Agreement. 

Now,  if  it  is  fair  for  us  to  expect  other  communities  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  in  cases  which  need  to  be  passed  upon,  it  is  fair  for 
them  to  expect  us  to  do  the  same  thing.  To  sign  this  agreement,  which 
means  fairness  to  all  concerned,  it  should  be  a public  duty  and  the 
Public  Agency  should  be  more  familiar  with  it,  and  should  be  signers 
to  it.  As  I looked  over  the  list  in  Pennsylvania  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  Pittsburgh  was  the  only  Public  Agency  (The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare)  listed  as  a signer  of  the  Transportation  Agreement. 

Another  question  which  has  arisen  and  which  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion has  been  charity  rates.  It  has  been  the  opinion,  if  you  signed 
the  Transportation  Agreement  you  had  a right  to  charity  rates.  There 
is  an  item  here  which  refers  also  to  charity  rates. 
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“Charity  Rate  Transportation” 

“1.  The  Charity  Bate  Privilege — A Bailroad  Begulation. 

“The  issuance  of  Charity  Rate  transportation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  railroads  and  has  no  connection  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation  of  Allied  National  Agencies  and 
is  not  secured  by  the  signing  of  the  Transportation  Agree- 
ment. The  privilege  of  securing  Charity  Rate  tickets  is 
granted  by  Passenger  Associations  or  railroads  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  United  States.  The  decision  as 
to  whether  one  or  more  organizations  in  a given  city  have 
the  privilege  of  Charity  Rate  transportation  is  a matter 
for  arrangement  by  the  railroads  in  that  vicinity  and  or- 
ganizations involved.  There  is  no  national  agreement  on 
this  subject  either  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  or  social 
agencies.  Information  is  available  from  railroad  officials 
in  any  city  as  to  the  Passenger  Association  responsible  for 
Charity  Rate  transportation  in  the  district.  The  emphasis 
is  placed  by  the  railroads  on  the  ability  of  the  passenger 
to  pay  full  fare.  Any  one  who  secures  a Charity  Rate 
ticket  for  a client  vouches  to  the  railroad  that  such  reduc- 
tion is  necessary. ’ ’ 

I would  take  it,  in  your  community  there  is  possibly  some  one  (it  may 
be  your  own  Board  or  some  one  else)  who  has  that  agreement  with  the 
railroads,  that  a half  rate  ticket  will  be  provided  on  the  recommendation 
of  your  Agency. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Transportation  Agreement,  except 
that  it  is  pre-supposed  that  nobody  will  ask  for  a Charity  Rate  ticket 
for  any  person  for  whom  definite  inquiry  and  plans  for  transportation 
have  not  been  made.  I realize  there  are  many  times  when  the  question 
of  residence  is  difficult  to  establish,  and  there  are  different  laws  in  differ- 
ent states.  Massachusetts  I think  requires  five  years  as  a resident ; 
Connecticut  requires  four  years ; and  Pennsylvania  requires  only  one 
year. 

I have  a communication  here  with  me  from  one  of  your  Counties  (and 
I know  you  will  recognize  it)  in  which  you  are  trying  to  make  another 
State  responsible  for  a child  who  was  brought  over  into  our  State  after 
the  death  of  some  of  the  relatives  of  that  child.  The  child  is  feeble- 
minded and  the  contention  is  that  a feeble-minded  child  can  never 
establish  a residence  in  any  community.  The  fact  is,  the  legally  re- 
sponsible parents  of  the  child  are  dead,  but  it  places  the  legal  responsi- 
bility on  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  of  taking  care  of  people  who  need  to  be  sent  out  West 
for  their  health,  afflicted  'with  tuberculosis,  is  one  which  has  puzzled  the 
authorities  for  many  years.  People  have  been  shipped  to  Colorado  only 
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to  die  on  the  way  or  very  shortly  after  they  got  there.  It  is  wicked, 
cruel  and  uneconomic.  It  is  extravagant,  both  of  funds  and  of  human 
lives. 

The  receiving  back  of  those  who  have  become  ill  in  other  communities 
is  another  question  which  we  are  taking  up  all  the  time ; the  providing 
of  transportation  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  propostion  is  unfair. 

I submit  to  you  then,  as  my  recommendation,  for  the  remedy  for 
“passing  on’’  that  you  carry  out  at  least  the  principles  as  laid  down 
by  this  Transportation  Agreement;  that  you  should  carefully  inquire 
of  communities  to  which  you  are  planning  to  send  people,  whether  or 
not  you  have  the  right  under  these  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Trans- 
portation Agreement  to  send  them  on;  and  then  make  every  effort  to 
send  these  people  through  to  their  destination.  And  I ask,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  you  accept  from  other  communities  their  requests  for  careful 
investigation,  and  that  you  will  as  promptly  as  possible  make  your  inves- 
tigation and  send  your  recommendations  in,  and  if  the  job  is  yours  take 
the  job  with  a smile,  and  if  not,  congratulate  yourself  and  do  the  best 
you  can. 

I thank  you. 

Mrs.  Cloud:  How  many  years  does  it  take  to  establish  a residence 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

Mrs.  Megee:  I am  not  sure,  but  I think  it  is  two  years. 

Mrs.  Roberts:  It  takes  five  years  in  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Megee:  I have  been  told  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
that  a residence  is  a matter  of  intention  if  a person  goes  to  a community 
with  the  idea  of  making  that  community  his  or  her  home,  that  practically 
establishes  a residence,  but  doesn’t  establish  a settlement.  Not  until 
they  have  stayed  there  long  enough  to  establish  a legal  settlement. 

Mr.  Solenberger:  There  is  one  point  I would  like  to  make.  Some- 
times we  forget  that  the  child  under  the  law  cannot  obtain  a legal 
residence,  no  matter  how  long  in  the  County,  unless  he  or  she  is  21  years 
of  age.  A child  may  be  placed  in  one  County  or  another,  and  not  legal- 
ty  adopted,  which  makes  that  child  dependent  if  under  age  of  21  years. 
The  residence  of  that  child  for  relief  purposes  goes  back  to  the  County 
where  the  child  originally  had  the  legal  settlement  with  its  parents, 
even  though  the  parents  may  have  gone  from  that  County,  unless,  of 
course,  persons  concerned  can  trace  them. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  almost  seems  like  a Chinese  puzzle  to  follow 
through,  and  it  seems  difficult,  but  there  is  that  simple  principle,  that 
a person  under  21  years  of  age  cannot  acquire  a legal  residence  other 
than  the  County  established  by  the  parents. 

May  I ask  Mrs.  Megee  a question  in  the  matter  of  residence.  Isn ’t 
it  possible  that  some  of  the  States  have  a law,  such  as  they  do  in  New 
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Jersey,  that  you  cannot  become  a poor  relief  resident  unless  you  have 
established  a legal  residence  for  a period  of  five  years,  but  you  become 
a legal  resident  and  pay  taxes? 

I think  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  people  from  coming  over 
the  line  and  securing  poor  relief  in  that  manner. 

Mrs.  Megee  : I do  not  have  that  information. 

While  I have  been  sitting  here,  there  is  one  point  which  has  come  to 
my  mind,  one  which  I did  not  touch  upon,  and  one  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  establishing  residences  in  poor  relief  when 
operating  on  the  Township-Borough  plan.  There  is  much  litigation 
connected  with  the  cases  sometimes,  because  when  a person  moves  just 
across  the  line  it  is  hard  to  know  which  is  the  Township  or  Borough 
line.  I am  sure  that  you  have  come  in  contact  with  it  at  various  times,  and 
I do  know  a “passing  on”  system  in  some  of  those  places  has  been  used. 
If  a person  was  supposed  to  be  undesirable  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  help  put  him  into  another  section. 

Chairman  Dunn:  Are  there  any  other  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
Mrs.  Megee? 

Mr.  James  B.  Wray:  We  have  a man  in  Washington  County  who 
sold  his  property  for  $16,000  and  then  bought  a farm  in  another  locality, 
putting  it  in  his  wife’s  name.  He  then  went  crazy  and  they  wanted  to 
send  him  back  to  us,  and  I think  that  your  Department  notified  us  to 
accept  him.  Where  is  that  man’s  residence? 

Mrs.  Megee:  The  fact  that  he  bought  a farm  in  another  locality 
doesn’t  change  his  residence. 

Mr.  Wray:  Who  is  responsible  for  him,  his  wife  who  has  the  money? 

Mrs.  Magee:  That  is  a very  nice  question  and  I can’t  answer  it. 
The  only  thing,  he  is  a responsibility  of  Washington  County  as  far  as 
his  residence  is  concerned,  and  your  attorney  would  have  to  answer  the 
legal  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  farm  could  be  attached.  As  far 
as  paying  for  his  care  in  an  asylum  is  concerned,  I don’t  know  what 
you  could  get,  and  that  would  have  to  be  taken  through  the  courts  I 
presume.  Your  attorney,  of  course,  would  have  to  find  out  just  what 
could  be  done  as  to  attaching  that  property. 

Mr.  Solenberger:  The  question  has  been  asked  relative  to  the  chil- 
dren in  case  of  the  husband  and  wife  separating.  I think  the  man’s 
residence  is  the  prime  factor,  and  the  father’s  residence  is  the  one 
that  determines  the  question. 

While  I am  on  my  feet  I should  like  to  ask  one  question.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  case  of  husband  and  wife  not  divorced  the  wife’s  property 
can  be  attached  for  the  support  of  the  husband? 

Mrs.  Megee:  I think  it  is,  but  it  is  a legal  point. 
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Mr,  Devore  : According  to  the  Act  of  1925,  the  law  says  that  the 
husband  is  responsible  for  the  wife  and  the  wife  for  the  husband.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  much  of  a question  about  the  attorney  deciding 
the  matter  as  brought  up  by  Mr.  Wray.  The  law  is  very  plain,  and 
those  people  in  Washington  County  can  attach  the  farm  in  the  wife’s 
name  for  the  husband ’s  care. 

Chairman  Dunn:  Are  there  any  more  questions  you  wish  to  ask? 

Miss  Esther  Martin  : In  the  matter  of  Charity  Rate  ticket,  the 
Beaver  County  Commissioners  took  that  up  with  the  Railroad  Company  and 
they  advised  that  no  organization  that  was  supported  entirely  by  taxes 
could  obtain  Charity  Rate  tickets.  However,  we  do  effect  that  through 
some  of  the  organizations  that  are  supported  by  private  subscriptions 
who  have  the  Charity  Rate  tickets.  They  secure  them  for  us  and  then 
bill  us  for  the  amount,  and  we  pay  the  bill  to  them.  You  may  have  the 
benefit  of  that  through  some  private  agency. 

Mrs.  Megee:  The  railroads  reserve  the  right  to  decide  to  whom  shall 
be  granted  those  Charity  Rates,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  officials  in  your  community  have  made  one  decision,  whereas 
in  other  communities  the  railroads  have  made  different  decisions. 

Mrs.  Roberts:  We  wrote  to  headquarters  and  found  that  we  were 
not  eligible  to  purchase  Charity  Rate  tickets,  and  we  employ  the  good 
offices  of  one  of  the  other  charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Dane  : What  would  you  do  in  a case  where  a family 
comes  into  your  midst,  and  liable  to  be  a burden  to  the  community,  but 
at  the  same  time  has  not  asked  for  help? 

A family  came  to  Meadville  about  a week  ago,  and  they  claimed  to 
have  had  a residence  in  Chicago.  They  left  Chicago  early  in  July  and 
came  to  Meadville  by  rail,  so  they  claimed,  also  by  road,  and  hitch-hiked 
part  of  the  way.  It  seems  that  they  camped  out  and  begged.  The 
'family  is  composed  of  a father,  mother  and  four  children.  The  mother 
had  come  into  the  world  without  arms  or  hands.  The  man  said  he 
started  out  to  find  work.  They  didn’t  ask  for  any  help,  but  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  matter.  They  had  begged  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  What  would  you  do  with  a family  like  that  if  they  came 
into  your  midst  and  liable  to  become  a burden? 

Mrs.  Megee:  Let  us  refer  to  the  Transportation  Agreement.  I think 
you  have  a right  to  make  inquiry  as  to  how  they  expect  to  support 
themselves,  even  though  they  haven’t  made  application  to  you  for 
assistance.  If  they  have  begged  they  are  not  self-supporting,  and  if 
they  were  not  able  to  show  that  they  could  support  themselves,  then  I 
would  inquire  just  as  far  back  as  possible  and  find  out  where  their 
legal  residence  is.  If  you  do  this,  I feel  sure  you  will  find  that  a 
good  many  agencies  have  dealt  with  that  family  and  have  helped  to 
shift  them  along.  Even  though  they  don’t  want  to  take  them  back, 
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they  belong  to  where  their  legal  residence  happens  to  be,  and  you  would 
be  justified  in  shipping  them  back  again.  However,  the  whole  thing 
hinges  upon  whether  they  are  self-supporting. 

You  remember  the  story  I told  about  the  blind  colored  boy.  He  was 
not  asking  for  help,  but  he  lived  in  Pennsylvania  for  a period  of  eight 
months.  Pour  more  months  and  he  would  have  established  his  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  would  have  become  a public  charge. 
An  agency  was  asked  to  help  him,  and  it  was  then  that  it  was  found 
that  he  had  this  eye  trouble.  They  found  that  he  was  not  going  to 
be  self-supporting  and  they  were  justified  in  sending  him  back  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  a family  is  self-supporting  you  can ’t  take  action,  because  we 
have  to  preserve  the  right  of  any  one  to  go  anywhere  they  please  in 
order  to  earn  a living,  but  if  they  are  begging  I think  you  have  the 
right  to  return  them  back  to  their  legal  residence. 

I would  like  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Mrs.  Roberts:  If  the  family  is  self-supporting,  you  have  no  more 
right  to  invade  that  home  than  you  have  to  invade  my  home ; but  when 
a family  applies  to  an  agency  and  asks  for  money  with  which  to  tide 
them  over  or  pay  their  rent,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  up  that  problem 
and  return  the  family  to  its  legal  residence. 

The  Working  Agreement  in  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  is  such 
that  any  family  that  resorts  to  another  private  agency,  asking  for  aid, 
would  be  immediately  referred  to  our  Department.  We  would  clear  up 
the  residence  and  send  them  back. 

Chairman  Dunn:  I am  sure  we  are  all  grateful  to  Mrs.  Megee, 
and  after  all  we  must  remember  that  she  is  not  the  legal  head  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  in  Harrisburg.  She  has  given  us  much  food 
for  thought,  and  I am  now  very  clear  on  some  subjects  I was  not  clear 
on  before. 

The  next  discussion  is  1 ‘ The  Care  of  the  Sick  in  County  Homes  ’ 

Dr.  McCracken  wrote  to  me  saying  that  he  would  be  present  at  this 
meeting  and  talk  to  us  on  that  subject,  or  would  send  someone.  Is 
there  any  one  in  the  room  to  represent  Dr.  McCracken? 

I am  afraid  not.  We  will  have  to  leave  that  subject  to  the  floor. 

I am  going  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Etnoyer,  of  Dauphin  County,  to  say 
something  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  E.  E'.  Etnoyer:  This  is  unexpected.  I will  tell  you  in  a few 
words  what  I can.  I might  say  that  the  third  floor  is  used  for  our 
hospital,  and  we  have  an  average  of  70,  most  of  them  being  chronic 
cases. 

We  have  a registered  nurse  and  several  attendants.  Our  physician 
attends  the  patients  every  other  day.  We  have  four  male  attendants 
and  a night  nurse.  The  food  is  prescribed  by  the  doctor  and  this  food 
is  prepared  by  the  cook  in  the  main  kitchen. 
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Mrs.  Megee:  Could  you  handle  the  question  of  the  sick  in  your 
Home  without  the  services  of  a graduate  nurse? 

Mrs.  Etnoyer:  No,  Mrs.  Megee,  a graduate  nurse  is  absolutely 
necessary.  She  makes  the  rounds  every  hour  and  if  any  one  gets  sick 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Home,  she  goes  down,  and  if  they  must  be 
removed  to  the  third  floor  she  sees  that  they  are  cared  for  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Chairman  Dunn:  I would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Passmore,  of  the 
Chester  County  Home,  what  they  do  in  their  Home. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Passmore:  We  don’t  have  a graduate  nurse.  We  have 
a practical  nurse.  The  doctor  comes  in  every  day  or  on  call. 

Chairman  Dunn:  Do  you  think  you  would  do  better  work  by  hav- 
ing a graduate  nurse? 

Mrs.  Passmore:  I don’t  think  so  in  our  Home.  The  practical 
nurse  is  very  satisfactory.  We  did  have  a graduate  nurse  and  we  ex- 
perienced the  trouble  that  she  wanted  too  much  time  off,  and  she 
didn’t  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  practical  nurse. 

Chairman  Dunn:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dorwart,  of 
Roxborough,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dorwart:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  Roxborough  Home  is  but  a small  institution.  We  have 
a beautiful  institution  there,  and  I don’t  believe  it  is  second  to  any 
in  the  State.  We  sometimes  have  but  a few  inmates,  and  other  times 
we  are  overcrowded  and  are  unable  to  care  for  all  of  them.  We  either 
send  them  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  or  private  hospitals. 

I find  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  today  there  is  a sort  of  discrim- 
ination against  the  various  private  Poor  Boards.  Why  that  should 
be,  I don’t  know.  We,  of  the  Poor  Boards,  do  not  make  the  laws.  We 
submit  to  the  laws  and  work  accordingly,  and  we  endeavor  to  do  the 
best  that  we  can. 

I wish  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  those 
in  authority  have  forgotten  that  the  War  is  over,  and  it  seems  as 
though  they  were  trying  to  make  it  a hardship  on  the  poor.  The  pre- 
war price  was  $3,  and  then  it  went  up  to  $7.73,  later  going  to  $9.72, 
and  from  that  to  $16.60  per  week.  In  June,  this  year,  we  received  a 
communication  stating  that  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  cost  would 
be  $3  a day,  or  $21  per  week. 

We  can  get  better  rates  at  a private  hospital. 

Whenever  the  Superintendent  or  Matron  of  our  Home  gets  sick, 
they  are  taken  care  of  right  in  the  Home.  We  have  one  of  the  best 
doctors  in  our  community. 

The  matter  of  investigations  has  been  discussed  today,  and  to  my 
mind  with  the  type  of  people  in  this  work  today  it  shouldn’t  be  such 
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a big  problem.  I think  if  we  go  about  the  matter  properly  it'  is  not 
such  a big  task  to  find  out  where  the  responsibility  lies. 

We  are  not  organized  to  humiliate  those  unfortunates.  We  don’t 
know  but  what  it  might  come  upon  us  some  time.  I know  of  men  who 
have  been  worth  millions  of  dollars,  but  because  of  depression  of 
business  or  failure  of  health  they  no  longer  could  afford  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  finally  found  themselves  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  office  of  Poor  Directors,  as  you  know  is  a political  job,  and  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  should  be  a perpetual  job  in  the  various 
Poor  Boards,  because  it  is  a profession  in  itself.  There  may  be  some 
of  us  not  adapted  to  that  line  of  business,  and  others  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  it  and  devote  all  of  their  time  to  it. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  politicians  are  more  interested  in  get- 
ting their  parties  into  office  than  they  are  interested  iu  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  unfortunates.  A few  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia there  was  an  organization  that  had  an  agency,  it  was  discovered, 
which  spent  97  per  cent  of  the  funds  collected  for  organization  work 
and  only  3 per  cent  of  the  funds  went  for  charity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  nation  has  been  successful  under  the 
present  political  channels  and  through  our  Legislative  Bodies,  and  I 
say  that  we  should  be  careful  that  we  elect  the  proper  men  to  the 
Legislature,  men  who  are  willing  to  look  out  for  the  other  fellow, 
the  unfortunate  person  who  comes  under  our  care. 

I regret  that  this  assembly  hall  is  not  filled.  I am  sorry  that  more 
are  not  in  attendance  at  this  convention  to  hear  the  fine  talks  and 
enter  into  these  important  discussions.  I want  to  ask  you  people,  when 
you  return  to  your  various  districts,  see  that  you  get  the  proper 
representation  when  these  political  questions  arise. 

It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  I only  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  see  one  another  again  in  years  to  come  so  that  we  may  solve 
these  problems  which  come  before  us.  I thank  you. 

Chairman  Dunn:  Is  there  anybody  else  who  would  like  to  say 
something  on  the  subject  “The  Care  of  the  Sick  in  the  County 
Home?” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ziegler:  I don’t  wish  to  speak  particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I do  think  it  is  a shame  that  there  are  not  more  present  at 
this  meeting.  It  doesn’t  seem  fair  when  our  expenses  are  being  paid 
to  attend  these  conventions  and  then  have  the  members  stay  away 
from  these  sessions.  They  should  be  here  and  receive  the  benefit  of 
these  talks  and  discussions. 

Chairman  Dunn:  Mr.  Ziegler,  those  are  my  sentiments  also. 

The  next  subject  is  “Nurses  Training  for  County  Institutions.” 

Dr.  Waaser  was  going  to  speak  to  us  on  that  subject,  but  he  was 
unable  to  be  here.  He  has  asked  Mr.  Scanlon  to  read  a paper  for  him. 
I will  call  upon  Mr.  Scanlon  at  this  time. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  INSTITUTION  NURSE 

The  word  “Institution”  in  the  title  of  this  paper  presupposes  that 
i(  is  the  Nurse-in-Chargc  of  the  Hospital  side  of  the  average  Poor 
District  Institution  which  we  shall  discuss,  and  I shall  therefore  con 
fine  my  remarks  to  that  class;  for  we  well  know  that  the  large-city 
Poor  Districts  have  well  organized  hospitals  as  separate  units  of 
tli eir  Departments,  and  as  such  are  in  a different  class, 

I assume  that  the  District  which  I am  proud  to  represent,  the  Mid- 
dle Coal  Field  Poor  District,  located  in  lower  Luzerne  and  upper 
Carbon  counties,  is  representative  of  the  Institution  Hospital  which 
we  are  to  consider;  and  1 am  therefore  using  it,  in  a general  sense, 
as  an  example. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Nurse  have  the  ability 
to  properly  interpret  and  execute  all  orders  and  directions  as  given 
by  the  visiting  Doctor;  and  for  this  reason  a registered  nurse  is  al- 
most imperative,  as  a practical  nurse  is  rarely  qualified  for  such  ser- 
vice; and  this  is  especially  important  in  the  treatment  of  the  occa 
sional  acute  illnesses  which  are  bound  to  occur. 

Next  in  importance  of  qualification  is  skill  as  a Dietarian. 

The  matter  of  properly  feeding  the  inmates  of  an  Institution  of 
this  character  presents  some  nice  problems,  the  working  out  of  which 
calls  not  alone  for  ability  in  the  intelligent  selection  of  balanced 
rations,  but  also  for  their  proper  preparation. 

An  acute  case  of  illness  may  get  along  safely  for  days  on  little  or 
no  food;  but  the  chronic  physically  subnormal  which  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  the  inmate  population,  with  the  low  functioning  of 
the  digestive  processes  still  more  slowed  down  by  the  sedentary  exist- 
ence which  they  usually  lead,  requires  that  palatibility  in  the  way  of 
variety,  preparation  and  in  presentation  to  the  individual  be  a con 
slant  consideration.  And  herein  lies  a large  field  of  effort  for  the 
Nurse,  who  should  be  in  complete  charge  of  this  important  end  of 
Institution  care.  If  she  is  a good  dietitian,  the  necessarily  routine 
program  of  feeding  along  the  lines  mentioned  will  be  rapidly  system 
atized,  and  what  is  perhaps  the  most  trying  part  of  the  Nurse’s  duties 
will  have  been  overcome. 

Not  the  least  requirement,  by  any  means,  is  the  ability  of  the 
Nurse  in  charge  to  direct,  in  a general  way,  the  activities  and  be- 
havior of  the  inmates  as  a body;  and  herein  again  lies  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  a Nurse  whose  attitude  toward  the  dependents 
and  the  defectives  is  one  of  human  sympathy  and  broad  under- 
standing; of  firmness  in  direction  and  execution  of  orders;  and  with 
all  a tactful  consideration  of  the  invidual  weaknesses  which  are  ever 
pi  esent  in  the  class  of  patients  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

At  first  thought  this  may  seem  to  be  a large  range  ’of  ability  to  ex- 
pect from  the  person  whom  we  designate  as  the  Institution  Nurse; 
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but  it  is  a combination  of  qualities  which  can  be  found  with  sur- 
prising ease  if  the  effort  is  fairly  made  to  acquire  such  an  individual. 
And  once  secured,  and  given  a reasonably  free  hand  to  put  into  ef- 
fect functioning  the  procedures  mentioned,  the  results  are  noticeably 
beneficial  to  the  inmates,  to  the  Directing  Board  and  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Chairman  Dunn:  I am  again  going  lo  call  upon  Mrs.  Megee  to 
say  something  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Meoee:  You  all  know  that  I have  two  or  three  particular 
hobbies,  and  one  of  them  is  this  question  of  the  sick  or  chronically 
ill  in  the  County  Homes. 

This  is  probably  an  old  story  to  you,  but  about  three  or  four  years 
ago  in  order  to  ascertain  just  what  the  conditions  were  in  the  County 
Homes,  I visited  every  one  of  them  in  the  State,  and  while  doing  so 
I classified  all  of  the  inmates  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  condition, 
thus  finding  out  just  how  much  nursing  care  was  provided,  just  what 
kind  of  medical  care  was  being  provided,  etc. 

My  study  resulted  in  a statement  that  40  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
of  all  of  the  County  Homes  are  chronically  ill;  that  the  number  of 
people  able  to  do  work  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent;  and  that  prac- 
tically 90  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  County  Homes  today  are  unable 
to  work.  However,  40  per  cent  of  the  number  are  chronically  ill. 

Now,  what  illnesses  did  I find?  I found  a great  many  helpless  para- 
lytics. You  people  all  know  them.  This  is  no  new  story  to  you.  The 
most  of  them  are  helpless.  A great  many  of  them  are  afflicted  with 
arthritis,  or  rheumatism.  And  then  there  are  the  broken  back  cases, 
the  cancer  cases,  the  miner’s  asthma,  fractured  hips  which  failed  tc 
unite — all  those  I found  in  the  County  Homes  in  the  State  in  great 
numbers. 

Many  of  them  had  spent  long  periods  of  time  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals and  the  hospitals  had  to  dismiss  them  because  they  could  no 
longer  give  them  care.  Where  were  they  to  go?  The  only  place  was 
the  County  Home.  Many  of  the  County  Homes  did  not  have  the  fa- 
cilities and  for  quite  a long  time  the  best  that  was  done  in  many  of 
the  Homes  was  to  set  aside  a small  room  for  use  as  an  infirmary,  they 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  other  inmates  which  were  more  or  less 
helpless. 

I take  my  hat  off  to  most  of  the  matrons  in  the  County  Homes  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  some  cases  they  are  the  cooks,  the 
people  who  handle  the  problem  cases,  the  people  who  are  on  the  job 
every  minute,  day  and  night,  and  they  have  responded  marvelously. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  ivhen  they  need  a good  deal  more 
help  along  the  line  of  care  for  the  chronically  ill. 

It  was  interesting  to  know,  from  a study  which  had  been  made 
throughout  the  United  States  of  Alms-houses  by  a Women’s  Commit- 
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tee  of  a large  International  Organization,  that  their  figures  were 
identical  with  the  figures  I discovered  in  my  study  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  reported  that  40  per  cent  of  the  Alms-house 
inmates  today  are  chronically  ill. 

Mr.  Dennis  Mackin,  whom  we  all  honored  and  respected,  made  that 
discovery  a long  time  ago,  and  he  and  his  Board  got  busy  in  making 
one-third  of  their  building  into  a hospital  for  the  care  of  the  chron- 
ically ill.  A number  of  other  County  Homes  are  giving  this  matter 
due  consideration,  and  we  are  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
an  expression  of  this  same  thing  at  the  Mercer  County  Home. 

Delaware  County  has  built  a hospital,  all  new  buildings.  Most  all 
new  Alms-houses  or  County  Homes  are  building  suitable  hospital 
facilities. 

That  being  the  case,  the  next  question  is,  “What  about  the  nurs- 
ing care  ot  these  people?” 

You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  one  of  your  big  problems  is  the 
question  of  help.  It  is  most  difficult  to  get  the  kind  of  service  that 
you  need  for  the  amount  of  money  you  are  able  to  pay  to  them.  Mr. 
Scanlon  lias  indicated  to  you  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
and  when  that  person  delivered  the  goods,  they  were  willing  to  raise 
the  salary  of  that  person. 

We  believe  that  all  institutions  with  100  inmates  at  least  should 
have  a graduate  nurse  to  supervise  the  nursing  work  in  general.  The 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  broken  back  cases,  bed-sores,  and  things 
like  that  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  matron  and  attendants.  It 
is  hardly  fair. 

We  thought  at  one  time  a good  plan  would  be  to  establish  training 
schools  for  attendants,  and  you  might  then  be  able  to  get  a rather 
high-grade  person. 

We  all  realize  that  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill  patient  is  most 
uninteresting  to  many  nurses.  Nurses  need  the  inspiration  of  a case 
which  is  going  to  improve  rather  than  just  the  care  of  it.  Even  nurses 
on  private  duty,  taking  care  of  wealthy  patients,  get  very  tired  in- 
deed of  the  care  of  chronically  ill.  You  must  have  something  then 
to  inspire  people  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

If  we  could  secure  from  hospitals  the  young  women  who  make  ap- 
plication for  training,  and  who  do  not  qualify  from  the  educational 
standpoint,  but  who  do  in  every  other  respect,  and  give  them  a course 
of  training  I am  sure  we  could  solve  most  of  our  problems.  I have 
an  outline  of  of  a course  of  training  which  has  been  prepared.  You 
perhaps  couldn’t  get  a high  grade  trained  nurse,  but  you  could  get  a 
high  grade  trained  attendant;  and  when  we  feel  that  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  is  as  important  as  the  care  of  the  stock  on  the  Poor 
Farms,  we  will  have  made  a long  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
suitable  care  for  those  who  are  our  charges. 
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Chairman  Dunn  : Are  there  others  who  wish  to  say  something  on 
this  important  subject? 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Staneruck  : May  I ask  if  they  have  practical  or 
trained  nurses  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital? 

Mrs.  Megee:  The  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  is  an  enormous 
institution,  and  it  has  always  been  a very  excellent  training  school 
for  nurses.  They  have  a great  many  graduate  nurses  and  nurses  in 
training. 

Mrs.  Staneruck:  Why  I ask  the  question,  I had  occasion  to  go 
over  there  to  see  one  of  our  inmates.  She  was  sent  there  because  we 
thought  she  wouldn’t  have  the  proper  treatment  and  care  at  the 
Home.  I was  there  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  there  was  no 
nurse  around  there  available  and  this  inmate  had  been  calling  for 
her. 

Mrs.  Megee:  I can’t  understand  it,  because  they  have  a large 
training  school  there  and  there  should  be  nurses  available. 

Mrs.  Staneruck.:  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  hunt  a doctor  in 
order  that  he  might  get  a nurse  to  come  and  attend  to  this  inmate. 

Mrs.  Megee:  The  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital  is  Miss  Lillian  Clayton,  who  is  an  outstanding  per- 
son in  the  nursing  profession,  and  their  school  turns  out  some  of  the 
best  nurses  in  the  country.  I can’t  understand  why  such  a thing 
should  happen.  I can’t  explain  it,  but  I know  they  have  a very  fine 
school  and  a very  large  training  class. 

Mrs.  Staneruck:  I was  sorry  about  it,  because  I felt  sure  she 
could  have  received  as  good  care  right  in  our  Home. 

Mrs.  Megee:  From  the  figures  available,  excluding  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  there  are  24  trained  graduate  nurses  in  the  County 
Homes  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  does  not  include 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  So  you  can  see  there  is  a big  field  there 
for  graduate  nurses. 

Chairman  Dunn:  Won’t  some  of  you  tell  us  about  your  own 
County  Homes? 

Mr.  Dorwart:  I am  sorry  that  our  institution  is  so  small  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a trained  nurse.  I have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  trained  nurses  and  I think  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, because  I myself  had  an  occasion  to  have  a trained  nurse.  The 
doctors  would  rather  have  a trained  nurse,  I am  sure,  and  I know 
it  is  a necessity  in  the  Homes  that  are  able  to  pay  for  them. 

I speak  at  this  time  because  of  the  remarks  made  by  our  Matron  in 
regard  to  conditions  in  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  Our  Ma- 
tron could  have  said  more,  and  I regret  very,  very  much  that  the  ease 
happened.  The  old  lady  pleaded  that  she  might  be  taken  back  to  our 
institution  where  our  Matron  could  take  care  of  her.  Dr.  Dangler, 
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one  of  the  greatest  doctors  in  Philadelphia,  claimed  that  our  matron 
was  on  an  equal  with  any  trained  nurse  he  had  come  in  contact  with. 

I just  wanted  to  say  those  few  words. 

Chairman  Dunn:  I was  talking  with  a stranger  today,  a matron, 
and  she  told  me  they  have  perhaps  112  inmates.  They  have  but 
one  orderly,  she  said.  And,  being  a nurse  myself,  I naturally  asked 
some  questions  about  their  sick.  I understand  from  her  their  sick 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  other  inmates. 

You  and  I know  where  there  are  112  inmates  it  is  not  the  right 
thing  for  those  old  people  to  be  left  without  the  proper  care  of  a 
trained  or  practical  nurse.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
who  are  there  under  our  care,  letting  them  die  without  the  proper 
care?  I happen  to  be  a Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  you  know  we  have  a 
strong  conscience,  and  that  in  itself  would  make  me  advocate  that  all 
of  the  County  Homes  have  at  least  a good  practical  nurse.  I think 
any  institution  that  has  over  100  inmates,  or  even  less,  should  have 
either  a practical  nurse  or  a trained  nurse;  in  fact,  I think  it  is  a dis- 
grace for  a County  to  have  sueh  a home  without  that  kind  of  help.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  the  proper  medical  care  unless  the  proper  person 
is  there  to  give  it. 

I would  like  to  call  upon  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Powell:  The  Schuylkill  County  Hospital  has  400  pa- 
tients in  the  institution,  and  the  population  of  our  hospital  is  112, 
and  goes  possibly  up  to  130  at  times.  We  have  a doctor,  two  reg- 
istered nurses,  eight  attendants,  two  cooks  and  a laundress,  to  take 
care  of  the  hospital.  You  may  say  that  is  a great  many  employes, 
but  where  you  have  100  bed  patients  it  takes  a lot  of  help. 

Our  hospital  was  established  in  1898. 

Mrs.  Megee  spoke  about  the  training  for  nurses. 

Some  years  ago  they  established  a Training  School  at  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Hospital,  but  they  have  dispensed  with  it  as  it  was  not 
practical.  The  girls  were  not  able  to  receive  the  training  necessary 
to  qualify  as  registered  nurses.  There  we  did  not  have  the  diversified 
injuries  or  sickness  for  the  girls  to  become  educated  along  that  line. 
An  Act  was  passed  whereby  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  send  them  to 
two  or  three  different  hospitals  in  order  that  they  might  qualify  as 
registered  nurses.  The  Poor  Directors  could  not  afford  that  expense. 

We  now  have  a condition  that  is  very,  very  agreeable  to  the  atten- 
dants. The  Board  of  Directors  a year  ago  set  the  salaries  of  the  at- 
tendants at  $40  a month  to  begin  with,  and  each  year  the  salary  was 
increased  $5,  the  salary  of  $60  being  the  maximum.  I might  say  that 
we  have  attendants  who  have  stayed  with  us  for  a period  of  seven  or 
eight  years  and  I don’t  think  we  have  lost  an  attendant  during  the 
last  nine  months.  The  job  has  really  been  made  attractive  to  the 
girls.  Our  chief  nurse  I believe  has  been  a nurse  for  30  years.  Our 
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assistant  nurse  lias  been  there  for  14  years,  so  you  see  it  isn’t  hard 
to  keep  the  nurses  if  t lie  salary  is  made  attractive. 

We  pay  each  of  our  registered  nurses  $100  a month,  and  our  doc- 
tor receives  $2,500  per  year.  We  have  an  operating  room,  and  we 
are  able  to  take  care  of  any  major  operation  in  our  hospital. 

Just  recently  our  hospital  has  been  renovated  and  painted,  new 
floors,  etc.,  and  in  two  or  three  months  we  will  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hospitals  in  Schuylkill  County. 

I thank  you. 

Chairman  Dunn:  I am  sure  that  was  most  gratifying.  That 
was  worth  listening  to,  you  all  will  agree.  I can  plainly  see  how  at- 
tractive they  have  made  it  for  their  nurses  and  attendants. 

In  Montgomery  County  we  tried  having  a trained  nurse,  but  for  some 
reason  or  another  she  gave  up  her  position.  We  went  back  to  a good 
practical  nurse  we  had  for  eleven  years.  We  have  one  night  nurse 
and  two  day  nurses,  practical  nurses.  And  we  have  three  orderlies. 
We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  a trained  nurse. 

If  there  is  any  one  else  who  wishes  to  say  something  on  this  subject, 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

If  not,  the  meeting  is  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  o’clock. 


PHYSICIANS  AND  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

Tuesday  Afternoon — September  10,  1929. 

A most  interesting  and  profitable  round  table  session,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  O.  H.  Jackson,  of  Meadville,  (Craw’ford  County), 
and  Dr.  F.  P.  Spaulding,  of  Albion  (Erie  County),  was  held  by  the 
Physicians  of  County  and  District  Poor  Boards  and  Medical  Officers  of 
Institutions. 

We  were  especially  favored  by  having  with  us  Dr.  Harvey  M.  Wat- 
kins, of  the  Polk  State  School,  Dr.  H.  K.  Petry,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Warren  State  Hospital,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Blair  Count}’  Hospital,  each  of  whom  gave  a very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  talk,  after  which  questions  of  interest  to  all 
were  discussed  at  some  length  by  the  members  present. 

There  were  about  25  in  attendance. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING-  SESSION 
September  10,  1929. 

The  meeting  convened  at  8:10  o’clock,  President  Graham  presiding. 

President  Graham  : Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Delegates 
of  the  Association:  We  may  as  well  start  our  meeting  because  we 
have  some  very  excellent  talks  to  listen  to  this  evening.  We  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  get  through  -with  some  of  our  business  this  evening  so 
that  we  will  not  be  detained  tomorrow  morning.  We  expect  to  have 
a wonderful  trip  tomorrw  to  the  Polk  Institution  and  we  want  to  be 
prepared  to  leave  as  early  as  possible. 

I will  now  call  upon  Father  P.  J.  Blake,  of  Cambridge  Springs,  to 
make  the  invocation. 

Invocation  at  this  time. 

President  Graham  : I will  first  call  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Res- 
olutions Committee  to  make  her  report. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  record  its  approval  of  such  legis- 
lation as  may  authorize  the  erection,  in  at  least  the  larger  centers 
of  population  within  the  State,  of  work  houses  wherein  prisoners 
having  dependent  families  may  be  employed  at  productive  labor,  and 
at  such  wages  as  will  serve  to  keep  their  dependents  from  becoming 
public  charges. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Association  urge  upon  the  1931  Legislature 
the  passage  of  such  increased  per  capita  allowance  or  the  adoption  of 
such  remedial  legislation  as  may  restore  the  due  equitable  and  propor- 
tionate contribution  by  the  State  in  aid  of  district  and  county  hospitals 
for  the  insane 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association 
be  asked  to  secure  the  best  possible  speakers  for  our  annual  meeting 
on  the  following  subjects: 

Outdoor  Relief 

Care  of  Children 

County  Homes 

Mental  Hospitals. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Association  express  its  cordial  appreciation 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County,  to  the  Press,  to  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  and  Officers  of  the  Association  and  to  the  Hotel 
Conneaut. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Association  recommends  the  extension  of 
the  County  Unit  System  in  the  administration  of  Poor  Relief  in  Penna. 
so  that  it  include  insofar  as  possible  those  Counties  still  on  the  town- 
ship and  borough  system. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS: 

Chairman — Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  Lancaster  Co. 

R.  C.  Buchanan,  Washington  Co. 

J.  D.  Knoble,  Armstrong  Co. 

Jas.  H.  Evans,  Luzerne  Co. 

W.  P.  Newbold,  Bucks  Co. 

W.  H.  DeVore,  Cambria  Co. 

M.  J.  McHugh,  Lackawanna  Co. 

F.  C. Reese,  Schuylkill  Co. 

J.  L.  Richau,  Clinton  Co. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Chester  Co. 

President  Graham  : You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted. 

We  will  now  receive  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Sanville:  The  Auditing  Committee  have  exam- 
ined the  books  of  the  Treasurer  and  have  found  same  correct. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted. 

President  Graham  : I will  now  call  upon  the  Committee  on  Officers. 
Mr.  Dorwart  will  present  this  report. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS: 

President 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston 
First  Vice-President 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn,  N.  Glenside 
Second  Vice-President 
T.  C.  White,  Mercer 
Third  Vice-President 
John  Batless,  Hazleton 
Fourth  Vice-President 
George  E.  Dorwart,  Roxborough,  Phila. 

Fifth  Vice-President 
J.  S.  Hamberg,  Irwin 
Sixth  Vice-President 
S.  H.  Boyd,  Columbia 
Seventh  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Shuman  Moore,  Monaca 
Secretary 

Harry  A.  Jones  Esq.,  Washington 

Assistant  Secretaries 

M.  J.  McHugh,  Scranton  Miss  Margaret  Brooke,  Pittsburgh 

Honorary  Secretaries 

E.  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia  Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  Lancaster 

Treasurer 

W.  J.  Trembath,  Esq.,  Wilkes-Barre 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

First  Vice-President,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Legislation  and 
last  three  Ex-Presidents — Chas.  Huston,  Coatesville,  A.  G.  Graham, 
Philadelphia,  and  Charles  F.  Loesel,  Erie. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  usual  compensation  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

President  Graham:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Officers.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  report 
be  received  and  adopted. 

The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE 

Dr.  G.  P.  Spaulding,  of  Erie  County,  moved  that  the  next  convention 
be  held  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1930;  the  chairman  to  arrange  for  the 
date  as  near  the  second  week  in  October  as  is  conveniently  possible. 

Mr.  P.  II.  Hollar,  of  Franklin  County,  seconded  this  motion. 

Motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Wm.  H.  F.  Kuhns. 

E.  F.  Wanner. 

Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Chick. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Spaulding. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Shunk. 

P.  H.  Hollar. 

L.  R.  Holcomb. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  adopted. 

President  Graham  : I have  received  a request  from  a gentleman 
to  say  a few  words  to  you,  and  I am  going  to  grant  that  request  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Kenderdine  has  come  a great  distanct  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
books,  and  I am  going  to  call  upon  him  at  this  time  to  say  something 
to  you  about  them. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  D.  Kenderdine  made  remarks  regarding  THE 
SURVEY  and  SURVEY  GRAPHIC. 

President  Graham  : It  gives  me  pleasure  at  this  time  to  have 
you  listen  to,  and  for  me  to  introduce,  Honorable  William  Parker, 
President  Judge  of  Venango  County,  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Hon.  William  Parker  (Oil  City,  Pa.)  : Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor : As  I look  around  it  is 
with  some  diffidence  and  hesitation  that  I address  you  on  the  subject 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me.  I see  so  many  welfare  workers  here 
who  have  perhaps  had  longer  and  more  intimate  contact  with  this  work 
than  I,  that  I do  not  feel  qualified  to  instruct  you. 
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The  work,  however,  has  a very  peculiar  appeal ; in  fact,  I do  not 
know  of  any  branch  of  social  welfare  that  is  calculated  to  stir  up  the 
best  emotions  that  are  in  us  that  compares  with  that  of  the  child. 

If  we  recall,  it  was  the  center  of  the  theme  of  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  trod  this  earth.  His  attitude  toward  the  little  child,  the  place 
of  the  little  child,  and  what  the  little  child  has  to  bear  in  the  world 
was  made  a theme  that  remained  with  Him  during  the  three  years  of 
his  ministry. 

I have  seen  business  men,  cold  and  hard-headed,  called  upon  to 
handle  a problem  that  involved  the  youth  or  the  child,  and  there  was 
as  deep  religious  conviction  stirred  up  in  the  heart  of  that  man  as  you 
would  find  in  any  church. 

The  helplessness  of  the  child,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  had  a chance, 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  what  it  was  capable 
of  doing,  that  perhaps  it  has  been  stunted  in  its  moral  growth  and 
prevented  from  enjoying  the  beauties  of  this  world  by  reason  of  its 
environment  and  family  connections — those  things  over  which  it  had 
no  control.  Consequently  it  is  not  with  any  apology  that  I speak  to 
you  on  the  subject  “Juvenile  Court  Work”. 

I remember  very  well  one  of  my  first  experiences  after  I came  onto 
the  Bench.  I had  just  sentenced  a man  to  a long  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, for  what  I regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  of  crimes.  There 
was  left  behind  several  children,  and  among  them  was  a boy  of  13  or 
14  years  of  age.  The  little  fellow  was  brought  into  my  office  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  see  what  we  should  do  with  him.  Almost  before  the 
subject  was  opened,  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “Mister  judge,  isn’t 
it  terrible  to  have  a father  like  that?” 

That  little  fellow  had  a great  deal  of  good  in  him.  He  was  capable 
of  doing  very  much  in  this  world,  had  he  an  opportunity.  He  had  come 
out  of  about  as  dissipated  and  degenerate  a home  as  could  be  found  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania ; and  yet,  back  in  the  recess  of  that 
boy ’s  mind  there  was  something  good.  Perhaps  it  came  from  a good 
mother  or  a good  grandmother,  or  some  place  back  in  his  lineage.  He 
was  ashamed  of  the  position  he  was  in,  and  he  appreciated  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  had  an  opportunity.  He  just  seemed  to  be  appealing  to  all 
and  the  best  that  was  in  us  to  do  something  for  him. 

I say,  therefore,  it  is  an  engaging  subject,  and  one  that  is  calculated 
to  interest  any  of  us  who  will  give  it  our  attention. 

I remember  not  long  ago  the  Rotary  Club  took  up  a branch  of  welfare 
work  among  children.  I would  not  have  believed  it  was  possible  for 
men  to  enter  into  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  with  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  those  men  did.  As  soon  as  they  found  the  need  of  the  child,  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  just  tell  them  what  would  relieve  the  child 
and  they  were  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  help  that  child. 
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The  lawyer  is  probably  the  most  conservative  man  we  have  in  our 
community,  and  as  you  know  we  judges  have  been  lawyers  for  a good 
many  years.  After  we  come  onto  the  Bench,  we  come  to  regard  the 
lawyer  as  an  extremely  conservative  man.  And  when  I say  that  I feel 
that  I am  expressing  it  very  modestly. 

I might  say  that  not  long  ago  the  judges  met  together  in  the  State, 
with  the  idea  of  recommending  some  improvements  in  judicial  procedure 
in  our  criminal  courts.  We  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  all  meet  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  week 
there  deliberating  on  this  question  to  see  whether  or  not  we  could  make 
recommendations  for  the  expedition  of  criminal  trials  and  for  the  more 
satisfactory  performance  of  this  work. 

I believe  there  were  19  recommendations  made  to  the  Legislature,  one 
of  which  was  adopted.  And  I may  say  we  are  inclined  to  blame  it  upon 
the  lawyer  members  of  the  Legislature  for  the  failure  of  our  efforts. 
However,  that  Legislature  has  been  very  kind  to  us  in  one  respect,  and 
that  is  they  have  placed  upon  our  statute  books  one  of  the  best  laws 
that  can  be  found  in  the  entire  country,  and  that  is  the  one  which  deals 
with  juveniles. 

My  reference  to  the  lawyers  was  to  bring  out  the  thought  that  the 
court ’s  treatment  of  problems  as  a rule  is  not  scientific.  We  take  our 
models  from  two  centuries  ago  instead  of  endeavoring  to  bring  them 
up  to  date,  the  same  as  is  done  in  American  business.  We  have  run 
ahead  of  all  the  world  in  commerce,  in  manufacture.  The  reason  is 
because  we  have  adopted  scientific  methods.  But  we  refuse  to  do  that 
in  the  conduct  of  our  courts.  There  is  a great  exception  to  that,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  in  the  treatment  of  juveniles. 

For  a moment  let  us  contrast  the  way  in  which  we  handle  a juvenile 
case  and  the  way  in  which  the  case  is  handled  ordinarily,  on  either  the 
criminal  or  civil  side  of  our  courts. 

When  a case  comes  into  court,  a few  experts  are  called.  You  are 
not  permitted  to  get  any  evidence  from  the  outside,  you  are  kept  along 
just  one  narrow  path,  and  then  you  are  asked  to  solve  that  problem. 

A business  man  would  not  undertake  to  correct  an  error  or  to  improve 
conditions  by  any  such  method  as  that. 

Let  us  see  how  we  handle  the  juvenile  case! 

Instead  of  following  the  ordinary  legal  process,  we  have  endeavored 
to  bring  into  the  Juvenile  Court  modern  and  up-to-date  methods.  The 
result  is,  the  work  is  done — not  by  the  judge  in  the  course  of  a hearing 
— very  largely  by  preliminary  work.  The  work  is  done  before  the 
judge  hears  the  case  at  all,  and  all  he  is  called  upon  to  do  is  to 
exercise  his  discretion  and  pronounce  judgment  only  after  he  has  been 
furnished  the  various  factors  and  various  material,  and  only  then  does 
he  make  a determination  of  the  case. 

May  I illustrate? 
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We  may  have  a boy  who  comes  before  us.  We  do  not  have  a hearing 
in  court  and  call  upon  various  witnesses  to  give  their  opinions  of  the 
boy,  or  tell  what  he  did  here  or  there;  but  we  send  a trained  welfare 
worker  out  to  look  into  the  case.  This  trained  welfare  worker  goes 
into  the  home  of  that  boy,  and  she  endeavors  to  find  out  what  the  sur- 
roundings are  in  that  family  in  which  the  boy  was  reared.  She  tries 
to  find  out  what  other  damaging  influences  outside  of  the  home  have 
affected  this  boy.  In  other  words,  we  try  to  find  out  everything  that 
bears  upon  the  question  of  why  that  boy  has  come  before  us.  Then, 
after  we  have  all  of  that  information,  the  boy  is  called  before  the  Court. 

There  is  a little  thing  in  the  law,  and  yet  it  is  a very  large  thing,  and 
that  is,  we  are  not  permitted  under  our  statutes  to  hold  that  hearing  in 
the  ordinary  place  where  criminal  cases  are  held.  It  must  be  in  another 
room  or  the  Judge’s  Chambers. 

The  child  is  brought  in  and  the  first  thing  that  is  impressed  upon 
that  child  is,  “We  are  not  here  to  punish  you,  we  are  not  here  to  try 
you;  we  are  here  to  help  you!’’ 

If  we  can  then  find  out  anything  from  the  child  himself,  anything 
that  he  can  tell  us,  that  will  enable  us  to  know  what  the  proper  prescrip- 
tion for  his  disease  should  be,  we  try  to  find  it  and  try  to  administer  the 
proper  remedy. 

The  whole  thought  is  not  to  put  the  boy  on  the  defensive,  but  rather 
treat  him  as  an  ally  in  order  that  we  may  restore  that  boy  to  society 
so  that  he  may  become  a useful  member  thereof. 

The  day  is  largely  passing,  even  in  our  criminal  courts,  where  we  seek 
to  benefit  the  community  simply  by  sentencing  him  to  some  penal  insti- 
tution. There  are  certain  cases  which  must  be  handled  in  that  way, 
and  there  are  those  which  must  be  deterred,  and  there  are  times  when  a 
man  must  be  punished  as  an  example  to  the  community;  but  the  main 
consideration  today  in  the  handling  of  criminals,  when  the  law  is  prop- 
erly administered  is,  ‘ ‘ How  may  that  man  be  made  an  asset  to  society 
and  not  a liability?’’ 

When  you  are  dealing  with  the  child,  you  have  a case  where  in  each 
and  every  instance  it  is  your  duty  (and  the  duty  of  every  citizen)  to  see 
that  that  child  is  made  as  useful  as  possible  to  society  and  not  punish 
the  child. 

This  is  a subject  that  demands  the  very  best  that  is  in  every  one  of 
us.  You  do  not  need  to  be  a social  or  welfare  worker,  an  idealist  or 
one  who  is  giving  all  of  his  or  her  time  to  the  service  of  humanity,  to 
be  interested  in  this  subject.  If  you  are  a mother  or  father  of  boys  or 
girls,  and  you  think  anything  of  the  welfare  of  your  children,  you  should 
be  interested  in  this  work. 

Some  months  ago,  as  we  are  very  frequently  required  to  do,  I was 
obliged  to  be  out  of  the  County  for  a few  weeks,  and  when  I returned 
I found  four  juvenile  cases  awaiting  for  my  determination.  After  we 
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had  carefully  examined  the  cases,  which  were  all  girls,  and  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  after  they  had  been  given  the  Wassermann ’s  test, 
three  of  those  girls  came  back  with  a positive  test. 

That  started  me  to  thinking  very  seriously.  A little  girl  14  years  of 
age  afflicted  with  a disease  of  that  character. 

I had  the  welfare  worker  bring  the  children  to  me,  with  the  aid  of  our 
probation  officer.  T secured  some  of  the  history  of  one  of  those  girls. 
She  was  really  a very  beautiful  child,  and  I believe  if  she  stood  here  be- 
fore you  tonight  you  would  declare  that  she  was  17  or  18  years  of  age, 
and  if  she  could  have  been  taken  to  one  of  our  modern  establishments 
and  supplied  with  all  of  the  adornments  the  women  are  wearing  today, 
T believe  she  would  take  first  prize  at  one  of  these  beauty  contests. 

There  she  was  afflicted  with  a loathesome  disease. 

I inquired  about  this  girl’s  history,  and  I found  that  night  after 
night  she  was  out  in  the  company  of  young  boys.  Sometimes  other 
girls  were  with  her  of  about  the  same  moral  caliber,  and  some  a little 
better  than  she.  Night  after  night  that  community  was  being  injured. 

I know  that  you  are  saying  in  your  heart,  “Well,  my  boy  or  my 
girl  is  not  in  danger’’.  I want  to  tell  you,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience on  the  Bench  and  after  many  years  of  experience  in  welfare 
work,  neither  your  boy  or  girl  is  safe  in  these  days;  and  it  is  a matter 
which  calls  for  very  sober  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

What  is  the  Juvenile  Court  doing  for  those  cases?  When  we  find 
those  cases  they  are  treated.  If  necessary  the  offenders  are  sent  to 
an  institution.  In  the  ease  of  this  girl,  we  sent  her  down  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School.  There  was  no  other  institution  that  we 
felt  would  admit  her.  The  report  is,  after  she  had  finished  her  term 
there  and  came  back,  she  was  a very  much  changed  girl,  and  if  there 
ever  was  a girl  who  came  from  a discouraging  environment,  it  was 
that  one.  She  seemed  to  have  changed,  and  she  seemed  ambitious,  and 
her  whole  outlook  on  life  was  different. 

I wish  to  pause  long  enough  to  pay  a very  high  tribute  to  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Superintendent  there  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School.  If  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  did  not  have  with  it 
the  associations  that  cling  to  it  by  reason  of  some  things  which  have 
occurred  to  it  in  the  past,  and  the  mere  thought  that  it  was  a reforma- 
tory, it  would  probably  be  the  very  best  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
whole  country  to  which  we  could  send  our  girls  and  boys.  We  get 
results  there  when  we  don’t  get  them  any  place  else.  To  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Training  School  and  the  Superintendent  in  charge  should  go  a 
great  deal  of  credit. 

Realizing  that  this  is  a Poor  Directors’  Convention,  and  that  you  are 
more  interested  in  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  I want  to  digress 
long  enough  to  suggest  what  we  regard  as  the  proper  method  of  handling 
these  cases. 
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As  I have  already  suggested  to  you,  the  real  work  is  done  by  the 
welfare  worker,  and  if  the  juvenile  court  work  is  a success  in  our 
County,  it  is  due  to  two  or  three  women  in  our  County,  for  we  have  a 
general  welfare  worker  there  and  also  a Catholic  welfare  worker  there 
who  works  very  closely  with  us.  If  the  work  has  been  a success,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  work  of  those  women  and  not  to  the  Court  or  any  one 
else.  It  is  the  result  of  their  investigations  and  their  careful  oversight 
that  discloses  the  real  conditions  that  we  are  to  learn  about  and  what 
we  may  not  suspect.  In  that,  a real  service  is  being  rendered  to  the 
community. 

I realize  that  a great  deal  of  the  work  cannot  be  done  by  the  Poor 
Directors  of  the  County.  If  you  don’t  have  a welfare  organization  in 
the  County  by  all  means  see  that  you  have  a parole  officer,  a woman, 
who  will  help  in  this  juvenile  court  work,  because  the  success  of  the 
work  depends  upon  her. 

Most  generally  you  can  secure  this  work  through  the  assistance  of  the 
various  wTelfare  organizations  of  the  community.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Red  Cross  organization  in  our  own  little  County  (a  county  of  prob- 
ably 70,000  people)  does  a great  work  along  this  line,  the  two  organi- 
zations being  located  in  Oil  City  and  Franklin,  at  very  little  expense 
to  the  County.  We  pay  the  probation  officer  who  also  uses  part  of  her 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  in  that  way  the  expenses  are 
reduced  to  a minimum. 

In  the  handling  of  juvenile  cases  we  have  three  different  types  of 
individuals  to  deal  with,  as  the  law  classifies  them. 

They  are : 

1.  The  neglected  child. 

2.  The  incorrigible  child. 

3.  The  delinquent  child. 

As  you  know,  some  of  these  cases  come  to  us  from  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  by  reason  of  criminal  cases  being  started,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  our  cases  come  to  us  from  the  welfare  workers  who  go  out  into  the 
community  and  find  the  conditions  as  they  really  are,  and  generally  un 
known  to  the  public. 

As  I have  said  they  are  usually  classified  under  the  headings  of : 

1.  Neglected. 

2.  Incorrigible. 

3.  Delinquent. 

However,  I think  we  could  summarize  them  all  under  the  head  of 
‘ ‘ Neglected  ’ ’. 

Every  neglected  child  is  not  incorrigible  or  delinquent,  but  every  de- 
linquent and  incorrigible  is  a neglected  child. 

I made  a very  interesting  study  of  the  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
I had  54  cards  upon  which  were  placed  various  questions,  with  which 
I am  not  concerned  now  and  which  would  not  concern  you  at  this  time. 
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There  were  two  things  I inquired  about  very  carefully: 

1.  What  was  the  home  life  of  that  child? 

2.  What  was  the  religious  training  of  that  child? 

To  my  amazement,  53  of  the  54  cards  showed  no  home  training 
and  no  religious  training.  The  fifty-fourth  was  a moron.  There 
was  practically  100  per  cent  delinquency  and  incorrigibility  due  to  the 
surroundings  of  that  child  and  through  its  home  influences. 

A very  wise  Greek  philosopher  many  years  ago  said: 

‘ ‘ The  stability  of  the  state  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  family  ’ 

All  of  our  religious  teaching,  whether  we  are  Jew,  Gentile,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  teaches  us  that  the  stability  of  our  nation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  institutions  founded  by  our  forefathers  depends  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  preservation  of  family  relationships. 

Almost  every  one  of  those  little  children  who  come  before  me  do  so 
because  of  the  lack  of  home  training. 

About  eight  or  nine  months  ago  I sat  down  to  read  my  magazine 
one  evening.  I read  through  until  I came  to  an  article  by  the  wife  of 
a celebrated  writer,  and  after  I read  two  or  three  pages  of  the  article 
I lost  all  of  my  judicial  bearing  and  the  book  went  across  the  room.  The 
only  thing  that  entitled  her  to  a page  in  that  magazine  was  the  fact  that 
her  husband  had  a name.  For  two  or  three  pages  she  expiated  on 
1 ‘ Companionate  marriage  ’ \ 

As  I say  the  book  went  across  the  room,  and  I lost  all  of  my  judi- 
cial bearing,  and  I would  have  given  a good  bit  if  I could  have  caused 
that  woman  to  sit  beside  me  when  those  cases  come  before  me  and  made 
her  study  conditions  and  see  those  little  helpless  children  who  come  before 
me,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  then  see  if  she  would  advocate 
a doctrine  that  is  as  contrary  to  everything  that  we  know  is  right  or 
expedient- — -companionate  marriage ! 

Anything  that  we  may  do  or  anything  that  we  may  say  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  conditions  that  we  have  and  trying  to 
make  them  a little  better.  The  remedy  must  be  farther  back  than  the 
action  of  any  court,  it  must  be  farther  back  than  any  work  that  can 
be  done,  even  by  the  most  sincere  and  most  faithful  welfare  workers; 
it  must  come  from  an  enlightened  public  consciousness  which  will  get 
back  to  those  principles  established  by  our  forefathers  with  regard  to 
family  relationships  and  the  training  of  the  child. 

We  must  not  forget  religious  instruction.  I do  not  care  what  your 
particular  belief  may  be,  if  you  are  a thinking  man  or  woman,  if  you 
have  arrived  at  that  point  where  you  have  perhaps  passed  middle  life 
and  are  looking  down  the  other  side,  where  you  have  a full  survey  of  the 
whole  field,  where  you  can  take  a broad  view  of  life  which  has  been 
full  of  experiences,  you  know  that  you  have  combatted  evil,  and  you 
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know  that  you  are  successful  in  keeping  down  those  things  which  tend 
to  destroy  men  and  women — because  of  the  religious  training  which  you 
received  when  you  were  a youth. 

I do  not  care  how  far  you  may  have  strayed  away  from  those  things 
that  were  taught  you  when  you  were  young,  I do  not  care  how  poorly 
you  have  measured  up  to  the  standards  that  your  fathers  or  mothers 
laid  down  for  you,  (and  you  have  probably  gone  a good  many  times 
pretty  far  afield)  but  the  thing  that  brought  you  back  after  all  was 
a deep-seated  religious  conviction  that  came  to  you  while  you  were  a 
youth. 

No  man  ever  became  a good  man  simply  by  the  study  of  ethics.  A 
man  may  study  all  his  life  upon  that  subject,  he  may  know  everthing 
that  has  been  written  by  moral  philosophers,  but  if  he  does  not  have 
impressed  in  his  mind  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  makeup  a deep  religious 
conviction  that  it  is  the  final  thing  which  keeps  him  from  destruction,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  combat  the  forces  of  evil. 

If  that  child  had  had  a religious  training  by  its  mother  or  father,  it 
would  not  have  been  up  before  us.  There  are  of  course  exceptions,  and 
there  are  cases  of  mental  deficiency. 

I wish  to  say  one  other  thing  in  the  handling  of  these  cases,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  welfare  workers  particularly.  (When  speaking 
in  limited  time  and  particularly  when  speaking  without  a prepared  manu- 
script, it  is  hard  to  develop  your  theme  in  an  orderly  way  and  not  drift 
around.  However,  I have  several  things  I wanted  to  say  to  you,  and  in 
the  handling  of  cases  there  is  one  thought  I would  like  to  leave  with 
you.) 

The  Poof  Directors  are  particularly  interested  in  this  subject,  and  I 
think  it  is  of  such  vital  interest  it  may  be  considered  by  the  welfare 
workers  as  well. 

We  get  cases  where  the  patient  is  not  able  to  support  the  children,  and 
ordinarily  the  costs  are  placed  upon  the  County  . 

I have  been  trying  several  experiments. 

In  a number  of  cases  where  I could  only  get  $1  a week  out  of  a parent 
for  the  support  of  that  child,  I made  that  parent  pay  it.  We  should  let 
the  parent  know  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  child.  He 
must  learn  that  he  has  a responsibility,  and  we  ought  not  to  allow  the 
notion  to  prevail  in  our  community  that  there  is  some  welfare  organiza- 
tion which  will  take  the  place  of  the  parent  in  this  regard,  they  to 
bear  the  financial  burden  and  relieve  the  parent  of  that  responsibility. 
Of  course  where  the  parent  is  able  to  support  the  child,  an  order  will 
be  made  whereby  the  parent  is  required  to  pay  it  all.  However,  in 
many  cases  where  the  parent  can’t  do  it,  the  tendency  is  to  let  the 
County  pay  for  it. 

Make  that  parent  pay,  even  if  it  is  only  fifty  cents  a week. 
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And  then  we  have  an  element  in  the  community  that  I just  enjoy 
punishing  sometimes,  and  I refer  to  those  parents  who  are  responsible 
for  these  conditions. 

I don’t  suppose  you  laymen  realize  it,  but  nothing  in  the  world  hurts 
a judge  as  bad  as  to  send  a man  to  jail.  I never  have  a sentence  court 
but  what  I just  must  go  home  after  it  is  over  and  take  a good  rest. 
However,  there  is  one  exception,  and  I never  feel  any  compunction  about 
sentencing  a man  who  has  neglected  his  children.  That  parent  must 
realize  that  he  has  a moral  obligation. 

We  had  a very  interesting  case  the  other  day.  The  mother  ran  off 
and  left  a girl  15  years  of  age.  The  father  did  likewise,  and  we  placed  the 
girl  in  one  of  our  neighboring  homes.  The  father  came  back  into  the 
County  long  enough  for  me  to  get  the  sheriff  after  him,  and  for  12 
hours  we  had  him  locked  up  in  the  County  Jail  under  an  order  of  the 
court. 

When  that  man  was  taken  to  jail  I don’t  suppose  there  ever  lived  a 
more  independent  fellow.  He  didn’t  care  for  the  court  or  anything  else, 
but  after  being  in  jail  for  awhile  he  cooled  off  and  would  have  eaten  out 
of  your  hand. 

I must  say  that  I thoroughly  enjoyed  exercising  the  power  that  the 
law  gave  me  in  placing  that  man  in  jail  and  keeping  him  there  until  the 
family  came  to  the  rescue  and  gave  security  for  the  little  girl  that  the 
mother  was  trying  to  prostitute  and  the  father  neglecting. 

1 don ’t  want  to  see  the  children  punished,  but  I believe  we  should 
make  an  effort  that  the  persons  responsible  for  these  conditions  should 
be  punished. 

In  criminal  court  I just  wish  sometimes  that  I were  a czar  for  a 
moment  of  two  and  I could  punish  the  person  behind  the  scene  who  is 
responsible — not  the  immediate  parties  to  the  contest,  but  some  father  or 
mother  who  brought  about  the  conditions  with  which  we  must  deal. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  appeal  to  you  as  citizens,  and  I want  to  appeal 
to  you  as  fathers  and  mothers,  to  do  the  type  of  welfare  work  done  by 
the  most  faithful  servants,  and  that  is  to  see  that  home  conditions  are 
right  and  to  see  that  the  child  has  religious  training. 

I thank  you  very  much. 

President  Graham:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  call 
upon  Dr.  H.  K.  Petry,  of  the  Warren  State  Hospital,  Warren,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HOW  CAN  THE  PSYCHIATRIST  HELP  THE  POOR  DIRECTOR. 

Nearly  eight  years  of  continuous  service  in  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
largest  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  has  brought  to 
me  a deep  respect  for  the  problems  the  poor  director  has  to  confront. 
Elected  primarily  as  a disbursing  officer  to  handle  public  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  he  finds  himself  called  upon  to  solve  a very  large 
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number  of  the  social  problems  of  the  community.  Upon  him  rests  the 
problem  of  dictating  the  policy  of  the  local  county  or  district  home, 
and  his  help  and  advice  are  sought  for  many  of  the  individual  social 
problems  of  the  community.  His  decision  has  much  to  do  with  the 
commitment  of  individuals  to  the  various  state  institutions.  Frequently 
he  is  called  upon  to  decide  problems  which  may  mean  the  breaking  up 
of  a home  and  the  separation  of  a family.  His  position  therefore  calls 
for  a rare  combination  of  business  ability,  integrity,  common  sense  and 
social  understanding.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  community  blessed  with 
a public  official  embodying  in  a large  measure  these  various  qualities. 

With  regard  to  his  function  in  approving  commitments  to  state  insti- 
tutions or  even  in  cases  initiating  them,  the  poor  director  is  confronted 
by  a particularly  difficult  problem.  While  the  state  institutions  provide 
facilities  for  the  care  of  upwards  of  14,000  mentally  ill  patients,  nearly 
5,000  feeble-minded  children  and  adults  and  over  100  epileptics  in  the 
colony  for  epileptics  just  opened  at  Selinsgrove,  in  none  of  these  divi- 
sions are  there  sufficient  beds  to  care  for  all  those  who  should  be 
entitled  to  hospitalization.  The  present  administration  has  shown  a 
laudable  desire  and  has  made  a sincere  effort  to  provide  additional 
facilities  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  This  fact  must  therefore 
be  considered  and  in  many  cases,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  feeble- 
minded commitments,  the  question  must  be  asked : Is  this  case  more 
urgent,  more  deserving  of  care  or  more  likely  to  profit  by  institutional 
supervision  than  other  similar  cases  in  the  district.  To  many  a poor 
director,  I believe  these  decisions  are  really  a serious  problem  and 
frequently  he  seeks  the  aid  of  the  specialist  in  mental  illness,  the 
psychiatrist.  It  is  regarding  this  relation  of  the  psychiatrist  to  the 
poor  director  that  I desire  to  talk  to  you  tonight. 

Possibly  it  might  be  well  by  way  of  introduction  to  cite  a type  of 
letter  often  found  in  the  morning  mail  of  a state  hospital  superin- 
tendent : 

Dear  Doctor : 

We  have  a young  woman  referred  to  us  for  care  who  pre- 
sents quite  a problem  of  adjustment  in  the  community.  Her 
conduct  has  been  such  that  we  feel  that  she  may  require  insti- 
tutional care.  We  would  appreciate  your  advice  or  the  advice 
of  some  member  of  your  staff  as  to  where  to  place  her  or  what 
to  do.  If  you  or  any  other  physicians  on  your  staff  will  be  in 
our  city  any  time  within  the  next  two  weeks,  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  help.  If  you  will  notify  us  the  day  before  your 
coming,  we  will  arrange  to  have  the  young  woman  at  our  office 
at  any  hour  you  will  designate  so  that  you  may  examine  her. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Doe 

Director  of  the  Poor. 
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On  the  surface,  this  is  a most  reasonable  and  proper  request  and  one 
which  I believe  the  average  phychiatrist  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
accede  to,  insofar  as  it  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  regular 
duties,  if  he  could  do  it  either  in  fairness  to  himself  or  to  the  patient. 
Human  maladjustment  and  mental  disease  are  not  simple  problems 
which  can  be  solved  by  a cursory  examination.  The  psychiatrist  knows 
that  this  girl  may  be  suffering  from  some  grave  physical  disease  which 
is  bringing  about  an  abnormal  conduct  reaction.  Possibly  her  home 
environment  may  be  such  as  to  be  the  basic  factor  in  her  trouble.  Much 
of  her  disorder  may  be  the  result  of  vicious  personal  habits.  She  may 
be  in  the  early  stages  of  a grave  mental  disease.  Bad  companionship 
or  improper  methods  of  discipline  may  be  the  causative  factor.  Her 
heredity  may  be  poor  and  be  the  predominant  factor.  She  may  have 
had  some  serious  physical  illness  or  injury  in  the  past  which  has  im- 
paired her  mental  capacity,  or  any  one  of  a thousand  other  factors  may 
be  the  source  of  her  trouble.  Upon  the  psychiatrist’s  decision  may  de- 
pend largely  the  future  eourse  of  her  life.  As  a result  of  his  expressed 
opinion,  she  may  be  sent  to  a penal  institution,  committed  to  a state 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  or  mentally  ill,  or  she  may  be  returned 
to  the  community  and  to  a home  surrounding  which  may  be  vicious  and 
will  only  accentuate  her  disorder.  If  she  is  sent  to  one  of  the  institu- 
tions provided  by  the  state,  she  is  thereby  temporarily  at  least  deprived 
of  her  liberty  and  the  cost  of  her  maintenance  is  placed  on  the  tax- 
payers. The  wrong  decision  may  mean  not  only  a serious  invasion  of 
the  girl’s  rights  but  possibly  a train  of  unwarranted  hardships  and 
heartaches  for  her  family  and  loved  ones. 

Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  psychiatrist  hesitates,  or 
even  refuses  to  accept  this  responsibility,  or  that  he  insists  that  some 
more  adequate  method  of  diagnosis  than  a simple  office  consultation  be 
provided.  No  psychiatrist  of  my  acquaintance  is  a seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  born  with  a veil  upon  his  face  and  blessed  with  divine 
wisdom  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  is  accustomed  to  arrive  at  his 
conclusions  as  a result  of  a painstaking  study  of  the  individual’s  prob- 
lem with  due  consideration  of  all  the  factors  which  may  shed  a gleam 
of  light  on  that  problem. 

I hold  in  my  hand  here  a copy  of  a case  study  from  the  Warren  State 
Hospital  files.  This  is  the  type  of  a study  which  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
every  patient  admitted  to  our  institution.  Until  it  is  completed  and  all 
the  possible  facts  are  available,  we  will  hazard  no  opinion  as  to  the 
patient’s  trouble,  its  cause  or  the  probable  outlook.  This  record  covers 
ten  or  fifteen  or  even  more  typewritten  pages.  It  represents  a careful 
investigation  of  all  the  factors  which  we  regard  as  of  possible  import- 
ance. There  is  first  a detailed  history  of  the  patient’s  life.  This 
history  begins  with  the  ancestors  two  or  three  or  more  generations  back ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  an  endeavor  to  see  whether  there  are  any 
hereditary  factors  which  may  bear  on  the  case  in  hand,  and  an  answer 
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is  sought  to  the  question:  What  handicaps  are  there  in  this  patient’s 
inheritance  which  may  tend  to  prevent  a life  adjustment.  Prom  this, 
we  go  to  a consideration  of  the  patient’s  own  development;  what  con- 
ditions surrounded  his  birth  either  in  the  health  of  the  mother  or  the 
countless  possible  injuries  at  birth  itself?  What  was  the  course  of  the 
individual’s  development,  his  school  progress,  his  home  surroundings? 
What  has  been  his  activity  since  leaving  school?  Has  he  been  able 
to  work  satisfactorily  and  progress  normally?  If  not,  why  not?  (This 
last  sometimes  involves  consultation  by  a field  worker  with  former  em- 
ployers or  intimate  friends).  What  diseases  and  injuries  has  he  suffered 
in  the  course  of  his  life  which  have  impeded  his  progress?  What  have 
been  his  habits  as  to  alcoholic  indulgence  or  the  use  of  drugs  and  the 
character  of  his  social  contacts  and  adjustments?  Has  he  shown  any 
peculiarities  and  distinguishing  traits  of  personality?  And  lastly,  what 
has  been  the  course  of  development  of  the  present  trouble  which  has 
brought  him  to  us  for  care  and  study?  Two  records  of  this  are  obtain- 
ed; one  from  the  patient  and  one  from  the  nearest  relative.  Following 
this,  there  is  a complete  and  detailed  physical  examination  of  the  patient 
with  a supplementary  laboratory  study.  The  routine  laboratory  study 
consists  of  a urine  analysis  and  a Wassermann  reaction  together  with 
such  other  laboratory  studies  as  our  history  and  physical  examination 
indicate  are  advisable.  Following  this,  we  make  a detailed  study  of  the 
patient’s  mental  processes — his  observed  conduct,  his  basic  intelligence, 
his  memory,  his  abnormal  experiences  and  ideas,  his  emotions  and  so  on. 
These  facts  we  regard  as  all  essential  to  our  opinion  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  we  form  our  judgments  and  conclusions.  Occasionally  with  all 
this  data  we  are  uncertain,  for  after  all  we  are  dealing  with  variations  in 
human  personality  whose  manifestations  we  all  know  are  as  varied  as  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  only  prolonged  observation  can  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  some  eases. 

Possibly  to  some  of  you,  it  may  seem  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  pro- 
cedure and  that  too  much  time  and  effort  and  too  much  of  the  taxpayer ’s 
money  are  expended  in  the  consideration  of  an  individual  case.  I should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  those  who  entertain  this  viewpoint  the 
following  facts:  Society  has  arbitrarily  taken  unto  iself  the  authority 
to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  freedom  (his  most  precious  possession) 
whenever  that  individual’s  ways  of  feeling,  thinking  or  acting  differ 
materially  from  the  ways  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  The  least 
return  that  society  can  make  to  him  for  this  deprivation  and  this  hard- 
ship is  the  assurance  and  the  fact  that  he  will  be  given  every  help  known 
to  science  to  put  him  back  on  the  right  track  and  restore  to  him  what 
we  Americans  speak  of  as  his  inalienable  rights — liberty  and  pursuit  of 
happiness.  I have  no  sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
man  or  woman  who  feels  that  a man  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  free- 
dom merely  on  the  certification  of  the  opinions  of  two  physicians 
(possibly  more  or  less  inexperienced  in  mental  disease)  has  no  claim  upon 
society  except  for  custodial  care. 
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In  the  light  of  this  viewpoint  of  the  seriousness  of  the  responsibility 
imposed,  what  must  be  our  feeling  about  trying  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
vital  to  the  individual  with  many  of  the  essential  facts  missing.  May 
I illustrate  by  two  of  hundreds  of  cases  that  have  come  to  me  in  my 
experience  the  serious  errors  which  a casual  examination  might  lead  us 
into. 

Mary  B.,  a girl  of  fourteen  was  brought  to  us  with  a history  of  con- 
vulsions which  had  been  occurring  frequently  over  a period  of  three 
months.  The  description  of  these  convulsions  was  such  as  to  make  one 
almost  certain  they  were  epileptic.  These  convulsions  were  increasing 
in  number  and  severity.  At  the  time  of  admission  she  had  a very  marked 
weakness  amounting  to  almost  paralysis  in  one  arm  and  a complete  loss 
of  memory.  She  had  been  treated  for  epilepsy  by  a physician  for  three 
months.  When  we  carefully  investigated  the  case,  we  found  that  Mary 
had  been  a normal,  intelligent  child.  Physically,  she  was  sound.  Ob- 
servation of  a convulsion  convinced  us  that  they  were  hysterical  rather 
than  epileptic.  When  we  obtained  her  history,  we  found  that  her 
family  on  the  father’s  side  were  quite  unstable  and  there  were  at  least 
two  cases  of  insanity.  The  father  was  a promising  mechanical  engineer 
whose  appetite  for  liquor  and  unstable  temperament  had  made  him  un- 
successful. Two  years  ago,  he  deserted  his  family.  The  mother,  a 
member  of  a strong  family,  was  described  by  friends  as  good  natured 
but  inefficient.  Worried  by  her  husband’s  desertion,  she  had  made  no 
effort  to  keep  up  but  was  living  on  charitable  doles  in  a small  but 
untidy  apartment.  She  was  extremely  emotional  and  spent  her  time 
bemoaning  her  fate  to  her  family  of  five  children.  Mary,  a sensitive 
child,  had  been  overly  impressed  by  these  constant  recitals  of  misfortune 
and  finally  was  able  to  escape  an  unpleasant  reality  through  hysterical 
convulsions  and  a loss  of  memory.  Under  hospital  surroundings,  she 
had  no  more  convulsions  and  has  gone  to  live  with  her  grandmother  in 
a distant  city  where  we  believe  she  w'ill  get  along  satisfactorily  indefi- 
nitely. 

What  might  have  happened  if  Mary  had  come  for  a hasty  office  ex- 
amination without  adequate  study?  Probably  we  would  have  given  a 
diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  prescribed  treatment  and  given  Mary  a rather 
unfavorable  outlook.  If  we  had  been  particularly  astute,  we  might  have 
suspected  hysteria,  given  some  routine  advice  and  sent  Mary  back  to  her 
home,  the  source  of  her  trouble  to  be  further  harmed  by  an  unfortunate 
environment.  In  either  case,  we  would  have  done  her  a serious  and 
possibly  permanent  harm  because  we  arrived  at  conclusions  without 
knowing  all  the  facts. 

Arthur  M.,  64  years  old.  This  man  had  led  a normal,  productive 
life  up  until  a few  months  prior  to  his  admission.  His  heredity  was 
good.  Suddenly  he  became  depressed  and  worried.  He  developed  sus- 
picions of  his  family,  believing  that  they  were  plotting  against  him. 
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Finally  he  became  quite  confused  and  eventually  in  his  confusion  ap- 
peared on  the  street  naked  and  was  arrested.  The  history,  the  age  and 
the  symptoms  all  pointed  to  an  old  age  mental  breakdown.  However,  a 
careful  physical  and  laboratory  examination  showed  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  excessive  amounts  in  the  blood  and  urine.  A diagnosis  of 
diabetes  was  made.  Appropriate  treatment  was  instituted,  and  in  less 
than  three  months  the  patient  left  the  hospital  restored  mentally  and 
when  we  heard  of  him  a year  later  was  still  getting  along  comfortably. 

Arthur  M ’s  case  illustrates  the  important  part  that  a physical  and 
laboratory  examination  may  play  in  the  study  of  acase  of  mental  disease. 
If  we  had  seen  him  only  in  an  office  consultation,  we  would  probably  have 
given  the  opinion  that  he  was  suffering  from  a senile  breakdown,  given 
an  unfavorable  outlook  and  sent  him  to  an  institution  for  the  mentally 
ill,  if  the  family  approved.  Actually,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
the  diagnosis  had  been  made  Arthur  might  have  been  treated  with  equal 
effectiveness  in  the  local  hospital.  The  facilities  of  the  state  institution 
might  have  been  spared  for  other  patients  and  the  family  might  have 
avoided  the  heartache  attendant  on  his  commitment. 

These  are  but  two  cases  but  they  could  be  duplicated  in  our  experience 
almost  weekly.  They  show  you,  I hope,  why  the  conscientious  and  in- 
tellectually honest  psychiatrist  is  reluctant  to  give  an  opinion  without  all 
the  facts,  especially  when  his  opinion  may  have  momentous  results  in  the 
life  of  a fellow  human  being.  May  I draw  what  may  seem  a ridiculous 
parallel  in  the  business  world  to  this  office  diagnosis  method.  Can  you 
conceive  of  an  individual  taking  a recently  purchased  pair  of  shoes  to 
his  banker  with  the  statement,  “I  have  recently  bought  these  shoes. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  a very  good  pair  of  shoes  and  the  company  that 
makes  them,  I feel,  must  be  good.  Will  you  invest  my  life  savings  in  the 
stock  of  this  company?”  The  banker  does  just  what  the  psychiatrist 
desires  to  do.  He  refuses  an  opinion  until  he  can  ascertain  the  facts 
about  the  company  in  question.  He,  too,  will  want  a life  history  of  the 
company,  showing  its  progress  and  earnings  over  a period  of  years,  its 
management  and  its  position  among  its  fellow  plants  producing  similar 
products.  In  place  of  a physical  examination,  he  will  consult  the  latest 
balance  sheet  of  the  company  showing  the  state  of  its  financial  health. 
And  when  your  banker  has  weighed  this  evidence,  he  will  give  you  his 
opinions.  Are  we  not  right  in  demanding  for  the  problems  involving 
our  lives  and  future  happiness  the  same  careful  study  that  is  made  in 
cases  involving  only  our  dollars? 

So  far  I have  presented  only  the  negative  side  of  the  picture.  I have 
spoken  only  of  what  the  psychiatrist  cannot  do  to  help  the  poor  director. 
The  positive  side  of  the  question  is  what  can  be  done  to  give  to  the  poor 
director  and  to  the  community  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
physician  specializing  in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a tremendous  growth  in  interest  in  the 
problems  of  mental  health  and  mental  hygiene.  The  emphasis  is  more 
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and  more  being  placed  on  the  idea  of  prevention  rather  than  cure.  Our 
hope  for  real  community  service  lies  in  picking  out  in  the  community 
the  misfits  or  those  showing  the  early  signs  of  mental  disease  and  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  their  situation  to  so  change  their  environment  or 
relieve  their  burdens  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  graver  mental 
disturbances  which  may  necessitate  long  periods  of  hospitalization. 
There  has  been  quite  an  outpouring  of  private  and  public  funds  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  clinics  for  the  study  of  early 
manifestations  of  mental  disease.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  there 
are  upward  of  one  hundred  clinics  for  this  purpose  scattered  throughout 
the  state.  Sixty-four  of  these  are  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Health.  I should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  three  types  of  clinic 
organizations  operating  in  Pennsylvania  successfully. 

The  first  and  possibly  the  ideal  clinic  is  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  opened  and  sponsored  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
but  now  is  maintained  through  local  financial  aid.  This  clinic  which 
has  now  been  in  existence  five  years  has  a full  time  personnel  consisting 
of  three  psychiatrists,  two  psychologists,  seven  social  workers  and  seven 
clerks.  In  addition  to  this  full  time  personnel,  it  has  the  assistance  of 
the  Children’s  Hospital  and  two  general  medical  clinics  in  making  its 
physical  surveys.  Its  budget  is  $60,000  a year  and  it  handles  about 
three  hundred  new  cases  per  annum,  on  the  average.  Its  work  is  some- 
what experimental  in  type  and  therefore  somewhat  more  detailed  than 
absolutely  essential  from  the  patient ’s  standpoint.  And  in  addition 
considerable  of  the  time  of  the  personnel  is  employed  in  services  to  the 
community  rather  than  to  the  individual  patients.  Although  it  shows 
a per  capita  cost  of  $200.00  per  patient  for  each  patient  passing  through 
its  service,  its  results  have  been  so  worth  while  that  over  a year  ago, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  support,  the  local  philan- 
thropists willingly  took  over  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  Its  organiza- 
tion, as  you  see,  is  ideal;  its  personnel  adequate  and  its  studies  are 
excellent.  Intelligent,  well  founded  opinions  based  on  actual  facts  are 
its  product. 

In  our  neighboring  city  of  Erie  a mental  clinic  is  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Erie  General  Dispensary  on  a most  satisfactory  basis. 
The  Erie  General  Dispensary  is  a voluntary  association  of  physicians, 
chiefly  specialists  in  various  lines,  whose  services  are  contributed  to  the 
poor  through  the  dispensary.  Two  salaried  physicians  attend  to  all 
the  routine  medical  work  of  the  clinic,  spending  two  hours  a day  in  the 
dispensary.  The  various  specialists  connected  with  the  clinic  staff  act 
as  consultants.  A full  time  medical  social  worker  looks  after  the  routine 
work  of  the  clinic.  Cooperating  is  the  Family  Service  Society  with  its 
group  of  social  workers.  This  is  the  organizational  background  for  our 
mental  health  clinic.  When  a case  comes  to  us  for  consultation,  we  have 
a detailed  history  of  the  individual  and  his  difficulties  prepared  by  the 
social  worker ; a complete  physical  examination  by  the  clinic  physician ; 
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a urinalysis  and  a blood  Wassermann  together  with  other  laboratory 
reports.  In  other  words,  the  patient’s  physical  health  has  been  given 
a detailed  study  before  he  is  referred  to  us.  If  there  are  any  physical 
defects  discovered,  he  goes  to  a specialist  in  his  particular  trouble  and  in 
addition  we  have  these  reports.  If  we  suspect  other  physical  factors, 
we  can  refer  the  patient  back  to  the  proper  specialist  for  X-rays,  dental 
care  or  whatever  may  be  needed.  If  we  desire,  we  have  the  possibility 
of  referring  the  patient  to  one  of  the  local  hospitals  for  a period  of 
observation.  When  our  study  is  complete,  we  again  have  our  medical 
social  worker  and  the  workers  from  the  Family  Service  Society  to  carry 
out  our  recommendations. 

Such  an  organization  as  the  Erie  General  Dispensary  is,  I believe, 
practical  and  possible  for  any  city  of  over  50,000  population  and  certain- 
ly assures  to  the  poor  of  the  community  the  best  medical  service  which 
the  community  can  supply.  It  is  a real  pleasure  for  a psychiatrist  to 
work  under  such  conditions. 

For  the  smaller  communities,  the  minimum  requirements  for  a success- 
ful mental  health  clinic  should  be — First,  a competent  and  trained 
social  worker  to  investigate  cases,  prepare  histories  and  do  ‘ ‘ follow  up  ’ ’ 
work;  secondly,  a physician  willing  to  do  careful  and  complete  physical 
studies  and  with  adequate  laboratory  facilities  at  his  command.  Asso- 
ciate with  these  two  then  a physician  with  wide  experience  in  mental 
abnormalities  and  with  broad  human  interests  and  you  should  certainly 
have  the  basic  elements  for  a smoothly  functioning  clinic,  turning  out 
really  valuable  work.  If  there  is  added  to  this  the  possibility  of  hos- 
pital observation  or  consultation  with  specialists,  as  indicated,  every 
essential  would  seem  to  have  been  met. 

Such  an  organization  is  not  possible  to  the  small  town  or  rural  com- 
munity and  after  all  half  our  population  live  under  such  surroundings. 
How  can  adequate  help  in  mental  health  problems  be  obtained  for  this 
large  fraction  of  our  population?  I have  a single  suggestion,  a plan 
which  is  in  practical  operation  and  has  proven  itself  over  a period  of 
fifteen  years. 

The  Warren  State  Hospital  receives  its  patients  from  the  twelve 
northwestern  counties  of  the  state.  The  district  is  largely  rural.  There 
are  probably  not  more  than  a half  dozen  communities  in  the  district 
capable  of  supporting  a satisfactory  Mental  Health  Clinic.  We  have 
been  thoroughly  cognizant  of  this.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  perform  our  duty  to  our  district,  we  have  encouraged  the  system  of 
voluntary  admissions  for  observation  and  consultation.  We  accept  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  family  physician,  accompanied  by  a written 
statement  of  his  knowledge  of  the  case  any  resident  of  our  district  as  a 
voluntary  patient.  He  signs  his  own  request  for  admission  which  con- 
tains a protective  clause,  allowing  him  to  leave  the  hospital  on  ten  days  ’ 
written  notice  to  the  superintendent.  The  patients  who  come  to  us  in 
this  way  receive  the  same  complete  study  that  is  given  to  a regular  ad- 
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mission  which  I have  detailed  to  you  previously.  On  the  completion  of 
the  examination,  which  usually  requires  about  five  days,  a conference  is 
held  with  the  patient  at  which  the  entire  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
is  present.  At  this  conference,  after  all  the  data  pertaining  to  the  case 
has  been  presented,  a composite  opinion  or  diagnosis  is  arrived  at  and 
definite  recommendations  for  future  care  are  made.  A copy  of  the  find- 
ings, together  with  the  recommendations,  are  forwarded  to  the  family 
physician  on  the  discharge  of  the  patient  from  the  hospital.  We  feel 
considerable  pride  in  the  success  of  this  method.  The  courts,  the  social 
agencies  and  physicians  of  the  district  send  us  almost  weekly  one  or 
more  cases  for  these  studies.  These  cases  are  sometimes  frankly  mental 
disorders ; more  frequently  they  are  physical  or  nervous  disturbances ; 
occasionally  they  are  adolescents  who  are  failing  in  social  adjustment. 
The  maximum  cost  to  the  individual  or  county  is  the  cost  of  maintenance 
over  the  period  with  a small  laboratory  charge,  $25.00  to  $30.00  at  the 
most,  and  usually  less.  This  represents  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the 
hospital  of  such  service  but  we  feel  that  we  are  thereby  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  district  and  giving  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  the  service 
and  help  which  we  think  they  have  a right  to  expect  of  their  state  hos- 
pitals. 

Such  then  is  the  relation  of  the  psychiatrist  to  the  poor  director  today. 
I hope  that  by  my  remarks  I may  have  contributed  to  a better  under- 
standing of  our  mutual  problems  and  viewpoints.  Today  our  facilities 
are  limited  and  we  must,  perforce,  meet  our  problems  as  I have  described 
them  to  you.  But  I perceive  in  the  interest  in  this  problem  today  an 
indication  of  a happier  tomorrow.  Last  year  more  than  half  of  all  the 
hospital  beds  in  this  country  were  occupied  by  individuals  suffering  from 
nervous  and  mental  disorders.  To  be  more  specific,  369,000  persons 
suffering  from  nervous  and  mental  disease  were  cared  for  in  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1928.  These  figures  constitute  a 
challenge  which,  I believe,  will  be  met  in  the  next  decade.  It  will  be 
met  by  a larger  public  interest  and  understanding,  an  adequate  state  and 
municipal  support  of  hospitals  and  clinics  and  a deeper  and  more  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  odd  child,  the  borderline  mental  case  and  the 
social  misfit.  I believe  that  in  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  general  hospitals  of  their  duty  in  this  problem  and 
that  in  another  decade  psychopathic  wards  for  the  temporary  observa- 
tion of  borderline  mental  cases  will  be  as  essential  to  a well  organized 
hospital  unit  as  surgical  and  medical  wards.  The  incidence  of  tubercu- 
losis has  been  materially  reduced  by  a concerted  attack  upon  the  problem, 
and  it  is  probably  not  too  optimistic  a viewpoint  to  hold  that  similar 
great  gains  may  be  made  in  coping  with  this  problem  of  mental  disease 
through  the  cooperation  of  an  enlightened  public. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:  45  o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
September  11,  1929. 

Tlie  meeting  convened  at  9:20  o’clock,  President  Graham  presiding. 

President  Graham:  Kindly  come  to  order.  We  will  now  have  the 
invocation  by  Rev.  Victor  Bucher,  Pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Gresham. 

Invocation  at  this  time. 

President  Graham  : There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind,  as  there  is 
not  in  mine,  that  a great  many  things  learned  in  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged  have  been  so  cemented  into  our  thoughts  that  we 
feel  that  we  are  able  to  give  expression  of  good  deeds  to  others  out- 
side of  our  own  State. 

We  are  proud  this  morning  to  have  with  us  a lady  who  has  been  in 
this  work  for  a number  of  years  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
who  is  now  located  in  New  York.  She  has  gone  over  into  New  York 
State  to  bring  about  some  of  the  good  things  we  have  done  in  this 
State,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  as  our 
speaker  this  morning,  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Learn,  Associate  Superintendent, 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York.  She  will  address  us 
on  the  subject  “County  Work  for  Children.” 

COUNTY  PROGRAM  IN  CHILDREN’S  WORK 

I have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  about  county  work  for  children — 
children  who  are  receiving  or  are  in  need  of  public  support — desti- 
tute and  neglected  children. 

You  have  heard  much  during  recent  years  about  the  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  trained  workers  in  order  that  thorough  investi- 
ga.tions  and  equally  thorough  after-care  and  supervision  may  be  as- 
sured. There  are  certain  principles  upon  which  we  all  agree;  that 
every  child  is  entitled  to  a decent  home,  health,  education  and  rec- 
reation; that  the  dependent  or  destitute  child  requires  individual  study 
and  treatment.  If  children  are  neglected  now,  the  community  will 
pay  the  price  later  on.  “Everybody  has  to  be  supported.  If  they  do 
not  support  themselves  somebody  in  the  community  supports  them.  ’ ’ 
We  also  believe  that  children  should  be  supported  in  their  own  homes 
whenever  possible.  That  the  breaking  up  of  families  is  expensive 
financially  as  well  as  socially. 

The  best  substitute  for  a child ’s  own  home  is  a well  selected  foster 
or  boarding  home.  The  selection  of  a foster  home  requires  a special 
technique  of  treatment  which  the  average  official  is  not  prepared  to 
give.  You  will  recall  that  Dr.  Petry  emphasized  the  importance  of 
submitting  a careful  history  of  each  case  referred  to  a mental  hos- 
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pital.  That  Judge  Parker  in  his  memorable  address  stated  that  he 
could  not  make  a decision  without  a careful  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  child  and  its  environment. 

We  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  have  the  advice  of  a statewide 
agency  to  assist  in  developing  and  maintaining  standards.  We  agree 
that  a community  should  equip  itself  for  the  care  of  its  needy  chil- 
dren. That  a community  is  short-sighted  which  is  not  willing  to  spend 
local  funds  to  conserve  the  welfare  of  its  future  citizens. 

You  have  heard  these  principles  and  standards  discussed  at  many 
conventions  and  you  have  been  inspired  and  resolved  that  you  would 
put  the  different  recommendations  into  operation  immediately  upon 
your  return  to  your  office.  Then  what  happens?  Someone  tells  you 
that  such  methods  may  be  applicable  elsewhere,  that  those  city 
people  do  not  appreciate  your  difficulties.  It  is  all  very  well  for  them 
to  set  standards,  to  require  records  and  to  tell  you  how  to  manage 
your  office.  What  do  they  know  about  rural  conditions,  what  do  they 
know  about  problems  in  the  mining  and  industrial  centers,  and  final- 
ly you  resolve  to  follow  the  example  of  your  predecessors  and  turn 
your  responsibility  over  to  other  agencies. 

In  a few  weeks  you  will  be  seeking  re-election.  You  turn  to  the 
citizens,  the  tax  payers,  for  support.  How  much  does  the  average 
citizen  know  about  your  work,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  care  of 
children?  Under  the  law  of  the  State  you  are  charged  with  care  and 
support.  This  support  comes  from  taxation.  Few  public  officials  are 
willing  to  consider  favorably  increased  expenditure  with  the  ac- 
companying increase  in  taxes  without  the  backing  of  citizens.  This 
can  better  be  accomplished  through  organization. 

A Poor  Director  in  western  New  York  recently  said  to  me,  “Why 
do  the  private  agencies  always  get  what  they  want?  They  get  money, 
publicity  and  people  are  constantly  boosting  for  them.  The  public 
official  gets  little  praise  and  much  criticism.” 

I replied,  “Is  it  not  a matter  of  education?  People  are  informed 
of  the  needs  and  of  service  rendered  by  private  agencies  through  vol- 
unteers and  the  organization  of  groups  or  advisory  committees.  When 
the  public  is  informed  of  the  needs  of  children  under  public  care  and 
the  amount  of  service  rendered  through  the  Poor  Directors,  and  when 
the  Poor  Director  is  willing  to  accept  the  service  of  these  individuals 
or  groups,  there  will  be  less  criticism  and  more  boosting  for  the  pub- 
lic officials.” 

No  public  official  can  do  his  best  work  without  the  moral  support 
of  citizens  of  the  county,  and  if  this  support  is  organized — the  official 
can  be  more  quickly  informed  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  their 
endorsement  of  his  plans. 

For  twenty  years  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York, 
a Statewide  Association  maintained  entirely  by  private  funds  and 
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existing  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Poor  Law  officials  has 
been  helping  to  secure  proper  understanding  and  care  of  needy  and 
neglected  children  in  New  York  State.  Public  officials  responsible 
for  the  care  of  these  children  have  welcomed  the  assistance  of  trained 
workers  and  of  County  Committees  of  interested  citizens  to  help  make 
provision  for  needy  children. 

Forty-nine  counties  exclusive  of  Greater  New  York  appropriated 
public  funds  to  employ  Children’s  Agents  to  assist  Boards  of  Child 
Welfare,  Judges  of  the  Children’s  Courts  and  Poor  Law  Officials. 

One  public  official  has  recently  said  of  a Children ’s  Committee, 
“I  need  these  Committee  members  in  my  business,  they  always  stand 
ready  to  raise  money  if  necessary  to  supplement  public  funds  in  es- 
pecially needy  cases.” 

If  I were  a Poor  Director  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  destitute 
children  in  Pennsylvania,  I should  want  to  know  the  whereabouts  and 
circumstances  of  every  child  supported  by  public  funds  in  my  district. 
I should  also  wish  to  know  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  each 
child,  in  order  that  I might  plan  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
child.  I should  want  to  know  what  the  county  or  the  district  is  pay- 
ing for  the  care  of  these  children  and  the  amount  contributed  by 
responsible  relatives.  I should  employ,  or  bring  about  the  employment 
of,  a trained  agent  or  assistant  and  I would  seek  the  cooperation  of 
existing  agencies  and  committees,  and  the  affiliation  of  State-wide 
agencies  and  departments. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  needs  of  your  district  and  a qualified  staff, 
the  backing  of  your  citizens,  you  can  do  all  things  for  the  children 
under  your  care. 

President  Graham:  I think  I should  enlarge  upon  Mrs.  Learn ’s 
remarks  relative  to  the  question  ‘‘What  are  we  doing?” 

I don’t  believe  any  of  us  are  doing  as  much  as  we  could  do.  We 
just  want  a little  more  enthusiasm  in  our  hearts  to  do  this  work  and 
increase  our  responsibilities,  and  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  have  that  responsibility.  Personally  I have  be- 
come much  more  encouraged  since  reaching  this  place  than  ever 
before,  and  in  the  future  I shall  hope  to  find  some  of  the  hours  I have 
wasted  on  other  things  given  now  to  a better  service. 

Last  night  we  tried  to  get  ourselves  in  shape  for  today  by  receiv- 
ing some  of  the  business  reports.  I think  most  of  those  have  been 
dispensed  with. 

We  now  come  to  discussions  by  representatives  of  Poor  Districts 
and  Children ’s  Aid  Societies. 

At  this  time  I am  going  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  of 
Ridgway. 

Mrs.  Jackson  S.  Schultz:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Association:  It  has  been  a very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  to  Mrs. 
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Learn,  because  I am  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  what  she  has  said. 
Knowing  the  conditions  in  so  many  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Counties,  knowing  that  in  most  of  these  Counties  there  is  fine  cooper- 
ation between  the  Poor  Directors  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and 
realizing  the  very  great  necessity  of  having  more  assistance  in  this 
work  for  children,  I believe  there  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  work  towards  the  plan  which  Mrs.  Learn  has  outlined. 

At  present  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  County  Commissioners 
are  paying  board  for  many  children  after  they  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  plans  for 
those  children,  placing  them  in  free  homes  whenever  they  can,  sup- 
plying clothing,  and  supervising  them. 

We,  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  appreciate  the  assistance  given 
by  the  Poor  Directors,  and  we  hope  that  the  Poor  Directors  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  work  done  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Even 
with  trained  social  service  there  is  a big  field  for  the  volunteer  work- 
ers in  this  work.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  one  person  to  cover  the 
County  and  do  all  the  follow-up  work.  She  can  make  a great  many 
visits  and  do  the  directing,  but  there  is  much  work  for  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  to  do  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Allegheny  County  Children’s  Aid 'Society  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
working  with  trained  social  workers. 

The  Beaver  County  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  employed  a trained 
worker  who  cooperates  with  the  other  trained  workers  in  the  County. 
There  are  two  other  Counties  who  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  that 
plan. 

The  work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  links  up  very  closely  with 
the  work  of  the  Poor  Directors.  If  the  Society  has  a social  worker 
It  means  that  the  funds  are  supplied  by  the  people  in  the  County. 
It  would  seem  to  me  a very  fine  plan  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  County  Commissioners  to  work  with  our  Children’s  Aid  Society 
in  the  matter  of  employing  these  social  workers  who  are  so  much 
needed  for  the  many  investigations  and  follow-up  work,  if  county 
committees  cannot  be  organized  soon. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  the  1 ‘ Skippy  ’ ’ cartoon  in  the  paper  a 
short  time  ago.  His  little  brother  cried  and  cried,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  he  couldn’t  get  him  to  stop  crying.  He  said,  “He  cries  and 
cries  and  cries  and  I can’t  do  nothin’  with  him.  Why  didn’t  they  send 
directions  with  him.  ’ ’ 

We  can  send  the  children  into  homes,  we  can  give  specific  instruc- 
tions and  directions,  but,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  they  are  getting 
along  unless  we  visit  them  at  intervals.  We  can’t  be  sure  whether 
the  child  is  making  the  proper  adjustment,  or  whether  the  people  are 
doing  the  right  thing  for  him,  helping  him  to  develop,  and  looking 
after  his  spiritual  as  well  as  his  physical  needs.  It  means  a great 
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deal  of  follow-up  work,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  people  to  do  this 
work.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  as  it  has  done  for  many  years.  I do  believe, 
though,  that  if  in  every  county  there  might  be  secured  a county 
committee  to  work  closely  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  providing 
care  and  supervision  for  the  dependent  children  of  the  county,  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  would  be  enabled  to  do  more  than  they  are  now 
doing  for  children  needing  special  care.  There  is  great  need  for  such 
a work. 

Not  only  is  there  need  of  trained  people  to  investigate  and  to  super- 
vise, but  there  is  a need,  I believe,  in  our  Counties,  for  closer  coop- 
eration between  all  agencies.  This  would  help  to  prevent  the  over- 
lapping which  is  prevalent  in  many,  many  Counties.  I hope  the 
time  may  come  when  in  all  of  our  Western  Pennsylvania  Counties 
we  may  have  established  a County  Welfare  Board. 

I think  there  should  be  a closer  cooperation  with  our  courts.  In 
connection  with  what  Judge  Parker  said  last  night  as  to  the  investi- 
gations made,  I want  to  tell  you  about  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
one  of  our  Counties  just  recently. 

A family  of  children  was  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court,  and 
before  the  judge  would  make  a court  order  for  these  children,  he 
directed  the  County  Commissioners  of  that  County  to  'arrange  for 
mental  and  physical  examinations  of  those  children.  Then  after 
studying  the  results  of  the  examination,  and  consulting  with  those 
who  had  the  interest  of  the  children  at  heart,  he  finally  made  the 
court  orders  for  those  children. 

That  is  quite  a different  procedure  than  formerly,  and  it  seems  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I thank  you. 

President  Graham:  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  introduce  the  next  speaker  or  not — Mr.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Solenberger  : Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  As- 
sociation: I must  say  that  I enjoyed  the  remarks  made  by  Mrs. 
Learn.  She  gave  us  a simple  address  and  showed  us  that  she  under- 
stands the  problems  and  knows  what  is  involved  in  cooperation  be- 
tween public  officials  and  private  agencies. 

As  I listened  to  what  Mrs.  Learn  said,  and  also  what  Mrs.  Schultz 
said.  I glanced  over  the  map  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  I looked  over 
the  Counties  outlined  on  that  map.  My  mind  went  back  to  1907  when 
I attended  my  first  convention  in  Meadville.  I doubt  if  there  is  any 
one  here  in  the  room  who  was  present  at  that  convention,  but  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  see  a great  many  different  Boards  come  and 
go  in  the  various  Pennsylvania  Counties,  and  if  we  could  go  over  the 
map  of  Pennsylvania  and  call  the  roll,  I believe  it  could  be  demon- 
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strated  that  the  public  officials  in  the  Counties  of  Pennsylvania  who 
have  served  the  longest  and  have  been  best  known  and  have  made 
the  best  impression  upon  their  Counties,  have  been  the  public  officials 
who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  citizens  of  their  Counties,  and  who 
have  become  interested  in  the  various  forms  of  social  work,  both  pub- 
lic and  private. 

I see  no  reason  why  our  watch-word  of  the  future  should  not  be 
‘‘Cooperation.”  There  should  be  cooperation  between  the  public 
official  and  the  private  organization. 

I could,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  call  the  roll  here  in  this  convention 
and  point  out  that  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  during  these 
22  years  as  officers  of  this  Association  and  who  have  been  active  in 
promoting  the  work,  and  whose  Counties  have  been  represented,  have 
been  the  ones  in  the  long  run  who  have  been  cooperative  with  the 
private  charities  of  their  County. 

I think  that  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  those  officials  and 
those  men  and  women  who  have  been  coming  to  these  conventions 
and  taking  active  parts,  have  realized  the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  Learn 
lias  said:  that  the  work  after  all  requires  that  the  citizens  of  the 
County  take  an  interest  in  it  and  that  they  have  a knowledge  of  the 
w ork  being  done. 

The  man  who  contributes  out  of  one  pocket  to  the  public  tax  fund 
and  out  of  the  other  pocket  to  the  private  charity  fund,  and  perhaps 
serves  on  the  Board,  certainly  has  an  interest  on  both  sides.  There 
is  no  division  between  the  public  and  private  charities,  so  far  as  the 
interest  of  the  individual  is  concerned;  what  we  do  out  of  the  private 
charities  is  merely  an  additional  thing  done  in  the  County  by  people 
who  are  especially  interested  in  this  or  that  charity. 

The  wise  public  official  is  the  man  or  woman  who  recognizes  that 
those  people  who  give  their  time  and  money  in  addition  to  what  the 
law  requires  are  the  very  people  with  whom  they  ought  to  keep  in 
touch  and  with  whom  they  should  confer  about  their  cases.  They 
mean  a,  great  deal  more  in  the  average  County  because  they  are  ad- 
ditionally interested. 

I mention  that  with  some  force,  friends,  because  I could  go  back 
15,  18  or  20  years  and  remember  of  hearing  people  say,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  I pay 
no  attention  to  the  private  charities.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
I am  elected  by  the  people  to  take  care  of  the  public  side  of  this 
work.”  But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable,  while  em- 
phasizing the  public  character  of  the  public  official’s  work,  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  were  the  people  who  had  a greater  interest  in 
this  subject  than  the  average.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  wise  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them. 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  the  members  of  the  Bar  in  the 
Counties  have  a special  interest  in  the  courts,  and  we  know  that  the 
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medical  profession  have  a special  interest  in  diseases,  sicknesses  and 
hospitals.  So  I think,  my  friends,  we  should  feel  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
Children’s  Homes  and  Hospitals,  Private  Social  Agencies,  and  the 
Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  these  Counties  have  a special  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  public  officials. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  conditions  have  greatly  improved.  However, 
I am  not  going  to  take  your  time  any  more  than  to  refer  to  it. 

I am  an  optimist.  Although  you  may  be  discouraged  in  some  of  the 
Counties,  as  I see  it  over  a period  of  years,  I can  say  to  you  that  con- 
ditions in  Pennsylvania  today  have  improved  so  that  we  have  made 
a marked  advance  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  A great  many  more 
people  are  interested  than  formerly  and  a great  many  more  people  in 
Counties  know  about  the  work  than  formerly  and  are  willing  to  give 
the  work  their  support. 

You  have  heard  from  other  speakers  how  the  appropriations  have 
increased,  and  I might  say  that  the  appropriation  granted  at  the  1929 
Legislature  would  have  covered  the  whole  State  Budget  20  years  ago. 
Surely  we  have  important  responsibility. 

I should  like  to  put  into  the  record,  in  answer  to  questions  I have 
been  asked,  a statement  in  regard  to  the  legal  side  of  this  subject. 
I know  that  a great  many  of  you  are  interested. 

This  is  from  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  No.  413,  signed 
May  14,  1925,  which  contains  the  gist  of  the  laws  under  which  we 
operate. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  DIRECTORS 

Section  900.  Maintenance  of  Poor  Persons. 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  every  district  from  time 
to  time  to  provide,  as  is  herein  directed,  for  every  poor  person  within 
the  district  having  a settlement  therein  who  shall  apply  to  them  for 
relief  where  such  directors  are  satisfied  upon  investigation  that  such 
relief  is  necessary.  Such  relief  may  be  granted  as  outdoor  relief  or 
such  poor  person  may  be  committed  to  the  poorhouse,  on  the  written 
order  of  a director  of  the  poor,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors within  a month  thereafter,  or  upon  an  order  of  removal  issued 
out  of  any  court.” 

Therefore,  there  is  no  one  else  authorized  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  County  except  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  do  that.  The  Director 
of  the  Poor  has  very  wide  discretion  under  this  law,  and  as  Mrs. 
Learn  has  pointed  out,  all  these  private  individuals  and  societies, 
while  they  may  cooperate  with  you  and  bring  cases  to  your  atten- 
tion and  assist  you  in  working  out  the  problem,  nevertheless  they 
must  look  to  you  as  the  final  authority,  the  one  authorized  under  the 
law  to  say  when  relief  shall  be  given  or  withheld. 
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I wish  to  read  Sections  904  and  905. 

Section  904.  Children  Between  Two  and  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Not  to  be  Kept  in  Almshouses. 

‘ ‘ It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  poor  in  the  several 
districts  of  this  Commonwealth  to  receive  into  or  retain  in  any  alms- 
house or  poorhouse  any  child  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
for  a longer  period  than  sixty  days  unless  such  child  be  an  unteach- 
able  idiot,  an  epileptic,  or  paralytic  or  otherwise  so  disabled  or  de- 
formed as  to  render  it  incapable  of  labor  or  service.  Violation  hereof 
shall  be  deemed  a misdemeanor  and  shall  subject  the  offender  upon 
conviction  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  either  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.” 

Section  905.  Placing  Children. 

‘ ‘ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  directors  or  other  persons  having 
charge  of  the  poor  to  place  all  dependent  children  who  are  in  or  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  and  who  are  over  two  years  of  age  (with  the 
exceptions  named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act)  in  some  re- 
spectable family  or  in  some  educational  institution  or  home  for  chil- 
dren, and  one  of  said  officers  shall  visit  such  children  in  person  or  by 
agent  not  less  than  once  every  six  months  and  make  needful  inquiries 
as  to  their  treatment  and  welfare,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
board  of  directors  or  other  officers  charged  with  the  care  of  such 
children.  ’ ’ 

There  is  only  one  other  section  that  I wish  to  have  put  into  record, 
and  it  is  found  under  Chapter  Two. 

Section  211.  Election  of  Officers. 

‘‘The  directors  of  the  poor  shall  elect  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary in  each  year,  or  as  near  thereto  as  convenient,  the  following 
officers,  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  fix  their  compensation,  that  is: 
a superintendent,  a matron  or  matrons,  a physician;  and  may  ap- 
point an  attorney,  trained  welfare  worker,  and  all  other  necessary 
employes  and  assistants,  all  of  whom  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  directors  of  the  poor  at  any  time.  They  may  require  bond 
with  security  in  such  amount  as  they  deem  proper  from  any  officer 
or  employe  appointed.  ’ ’ 

You  will  note  that  it  provides,  along  with  the  other  officers,  there 
may  be  a trained  welfare  worker  appointed. 

I submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  Pennsylvania,  in  these  simple 
provisions  in  our  Poor  Law  Code,  the  possibility  of  working  out  a very 
fine  system  for  the  care  of  the  children.  The  Directors  have  the  pow- 
er and  authority  to  make  the  investigations,  or  cause  them  to  be  made, 
and  they  have  the  authority  to  provide  the  funds,  also  they  have  the 
authority,  if  they  so  desire  and  need  assistance  in  their  Counties, 
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to  employ  a trained  welfare  worker,  and  they  are  specifically  author- 
ized to  place  children  out  in  family  homes  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
the  almshouses. 

There  is  one  other  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Code  covering  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  any  private  association  in  assisting  them  in 
the  care  of  those  depending  upon  them.  In  other  words,  the  peculiar 
thing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Law  that  seems  to  some  of  us  to  be  very 
hopeful  in  the  future  is  that  it  presupposes  the  cooperation  between 
the  public  official  and  the  citizen  organization. 

Mrs.  Learn  represents  one  of  the  greatest  private  agencies  in  the 
United  States  for  the  assistance  of  the  public  officials,  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York.  They  have  been  back  of  the 
public  officials  over  there  and  many  public  officials  have  been  greatly 
helped  through  the  efforts  of  this  organization.  They  have  received 
increased  appropriations  because  of  the  help  of  this  organization. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  exists  for  the  purpose  also  of  expressing  to  the  people 
of  this  State  the  citizen  interest  in  not  only  our  State  institutions, 
but  all  public  and  private  organizations;  and  we  have  in  these  laws 
which  I have  read  the  authority  for  this  cooperation  in  the  County. 

I would  not  come  here,  as  much  as  you  have  honored  me,  and  as 
long  as  I have  been  associated  with  you,  to  ask  you  to  do  anything 
to  help  build  up  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  merely  because  they 
should  be  supported.  Both  of  the  organizations  are  busy  with  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  children.  However,  I do  stand  before  you  and 
say  I think  our  fundamental  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  our  practice, 
assumes  that  these  agencies,  whatever  character  they  may  be,  are 
needful  and  useful  to  you  and  we  are  to  work  together  to  the  end  that 
we  may  build  up  here  in  our  several  Counties  a system  that  will  guar- 
antee that  every  Pennsylvania  child  will  have  proper  care. 

I like  to  think  about  Pennsylvania  as  a state  where  the  children 
are  protected  by  the  public  opinion  of  our  State,  and  where  the  chil- 
dren are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  for  the  very  best  in  order 
that  they  may  become  good  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

I think  there  is  a certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  we  go  about  the 
State,  realizing  that  in  every  little  village,  hamlet,  and  every  great 
industrial  center,  there  is  some  agency  that  will  do  the  adequate  and 
necessary  thing  when  misfortune  and  disaster  overtakes  the  child. 

I think  we  are  approaching  that  condition,  and  I would  like  to  see 
the  time  when  we  won’t  have  to  wait  until  cases  come  to  us,  but 
when  those  children  need  help  they  will  be  referred  with  certainty 
to  some  official  in  that  County,  who  will  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
children,  giving  the  medical,  physical  or  whatever  attention  is  needed, 
so  they  may  become  self-supporting  citizens. 

This  may  sound  like  talking,  and  someone  has  said  that  it  is  easier 
to  talk  about  it  than  do  it.  I know  it  is,  but  I believe  there  is  an 
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advantage  in  that  we  stir  one  another  up.  We  know  that  this  is  not 
a routine  job,  but  rather  we  try  to  make  each  year  a better  year  than 
the  preceding  year,  and  as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  we  are 
going  to  attempt  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  literally  true  that  no  child 
will  be  neglected  or  allowed  to  drift  away  into  the  elements  of  society 
where  they  may  become  a liability  instead  of  an  asset.  Children  who 
get  into  that  condition  are  in  a condition  bad  for  themselves  and  the 
community,  and  if  we  are  to  make  our  Pennsylvania  Counties  good 
places  for  us  to  live  in,  we  must  agree  that  that  is  the  goal  of  Child 
Welfare  Work. 

President  Graham  : I am  sure  you  have  all  enjoyed  the  remarks  by 
these  learned  people.  I might  say  if  you  are  ever  in  Philadelphia  and 
want  to  see  a busy  place,  and  a place  where  they  are  doing  a big  work, 
just  stop  in  to  311  S.  Juniper  Street.  That  is  one  of  the  busiest  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

I believe  Mr.  Jones  has  a few  remarks  to  make  before  we  adjourn. 

Secretary  Jones:  I thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  attend- 
ance. The  total  enrollment  is  335. 

Secretary  Jones  read  the  attendance  by  Counties.  See  Appendix. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:30  o’clock. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was  spent  in  a delightful  trip  by  auto- 
mobile to  Polk  State  School,  which  was  inspected  completely ; a concert 
by  their  Brass  Band  enjoyed,  with  other  manifestations  of  an  abound- 
ing hospitality ; thence  to  the  new  Chronic  Hospital  at  Mercer,  where 
T.  C.  White  and  wife  proved  ideal  hosts.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  and  the  outing  was  exceeding  instructive  and  enjoyable. 
Return  to  Conneaut  Lake  was  made  in  ample  time  for  the  dinner  at 
7 o ’clock,  P.M.,  followed  by  the  concluding  business  session,  held  in  the 
dining  room  of  Hotel  Conneaut. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
September  11,  1929. 

The  meeting  convened  at  8:30  o’clock,  President  Graham  presiding. 

President  Graham:  We  will  come  to  order,  please. 

This  is  the  final  meeting  of  this  convention,  and  we  will  remain  in 
this  room,  so  if  you  will  just  turn  your  chairs  this  way  we  shall  begin. 
Following  the  speeches,  we  will  adjourn  to  the  Crystal  Room  where  there 
will  be  dancing  for  those  who  wish  to  dance. 

We  have  with  us  a gentleman  who  has  kindly  consented  to  speak  to 
us,  and  I think  it  is  wonderful  that  he  drove  all  the  way  up  from  Pitts- 
burgh this  afternoon  in  order  to  be  with  us  tonight.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  return  to  Pittsburgh  tonight  inasmuch  as  he  is  very  busy  in 
court. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  at  this  time,  Hon.  James  II. 
Gray,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hon.  James  H.  Gray  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  : Mr.  President  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  you  will 
agree  this  is  rather  an  inauspicious  time  for  a speech,  because  your 
President  has  announced  that  the  ball  room  is  waiting  and  I know  that 
a company  of  young  people  like  you  are  anxious  to  get  over  there  and 
begin  dancing. 

Mr.  Jones  invited  me  to  come  to  this  meeting  and  I accepted  the  in- 
vitation. Perhaps  I shouldn’t  have  done  so,  because  it  is  a very,  very 
busy  time,  and  I have  been  assigned  to  preside  over  criminal  court  in 
Allegheny  County  this  week.  But  I had  a delightful  ride  up  here, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Allegheny  County, 
and  I expect  to  have  a safe  ride  home  after  I have  addressed  you  for  a 
little  while. 

I came  up  here  today  for  only  one  reason,  and  that  is  because  I have 
a high  appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  are 
doing  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I am  interested  in  that 
work  in  Allegheny  County  and  have  been  for  a number  of  years.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  helpful  agencies  of  government.  I think 
the  public  doesn’t  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Allegheny  County  are  doing.  Maybe  they  do 
elsewhere. 

I am  sure  in  our  County  they  do  not  receive  the  financial  aid  and 
assistance  which  they  deserve.  I am  very  sure  that  this  work  deserves 
the  best  attention  of  the  most  talented  people. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  me  to  speak  about  the  Crimes  Commission  program 
in  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  briefly  I shall  try  to  say  something 
on  that  subject,  although  it  is  a subject  which  rightfully  deserves  more 
time  than  you  can  possibly  give  to  it. 
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There  was  a Judicial  Conference  in  Pennsylvania  last  year,  and  some 
considerable  study  was  made  of  our  criminal  laws  and  tlieir  administra- 
tion, with  the  result  that  some  Acts  were  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly.  I know  that  one  member  of  the  General  Assembly  is 
present,  but  I also  know  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  what  happened 
there.  However,  the  truth  is,  the  General  Assembly  threw  the  bills 
into  the  waste  basket,  passing  but  one  or  two,  and  then  in  amended 
form.  They  didn ’t  seem  to  be  interested  in  this  program,  and  it  was 
a surprise  to  everyone  who  was  interested  in  it  because  nobody  could 
see  why  in  the  world  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  would  not 
at  once  be  favorable  toward  the  passage  of  these  laws.  Some  one  said 
that  the  lawyers  in  the  Legislature  didn ’t  like  the  proposals  made. 
Whatever  the  reason  was,  we  were  not  successful  in  carrying  that  pro- 
gram through. 

I think  this  is  a very  appropriate  subject  to  be  considered  here.  Chief 
Justice  Taft  has  said  many  times  through  the  public  press  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  a disgrace  to  a civilized  state;  and  in 
Allegheny  County  no  less  a personage  than  the  late  President  Judge 
John  D.  Shafer,  of  our  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  a very  talented  jurist, 
said  to  the  Bar  Association  of  Allegheny  County  that  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  was  50  years  behind  the  time.  I think  he  might  just 
as  well  have  said  100  years. 

It  is  a fact,  I think,  that  there  is  more  crime  in  the  United  States  of 
America  than  in  any  other  civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  and  we  should 
take  stock  of  ourselves  and  consider  this  matter  and  see  if  there  is  not 
a remedy  for  this  fearful  condition. 

The  judges,  as  I say,  gave  this  matter  consideration.  There  were 
Acts  proposed  for  passage  by  the  General  Assembly.  However,  I don’t 
consider  any  of  them  as  being  fundamental  and  none  of  them  were 
drastic  and  far-reaching.  I don ’t  think  any  of  them  went  to  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  And  yet  they  would  have  been  useful  in  helping  to 
speed  up,  at  least,  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  and  make  it 
perhaps  somewhat  more  effective. 

Personally  I want  to  say  to  you  that  I don’t  believe  we  will  ever  cure 
this  condition  of  crime  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  processes 
of  the  law.  They  are  quite  defective  and  can  be  improved,  no  doubt; 
but  in  the  end  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  have 
to  learn  to  obey  the  law  voluntarily,  of  our  own  sweet  will,  because  it 
is  good  for  us  and  every  one  else,  and  because  it  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  political  experiment  in  self-government  here. 

The  only  way  in  the  world  that  we  will  get  rid  of  crime  will  be  by 
persuading  the  American  people  to  obey  the  law  voluntarily.  I think 
we  need  more  reasonable  obeyance  of  the  law  than  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  law;  yet,  we  do  need  this  latter  thing. 
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It  is  a known  fact  that  very  few  people  who  violate  the  law  are  ap- 
prehended in  this  Land  of  the  Free.  Great  numbers  of  men  are  never 
apprehended  at  all.  Our  police  force  is  incompetent;  it  is  disorganized; 
it  is  not  correlated  and  coordinated.  We  are  unable  to  apprehend  those 
who  violate  our  law,  and  if  we  are  to  make  the  law  a means  of  decreas- 
ing crime  we  must  reorganize  our  police  force  so  that  we  can  with  a fair 
degree  of  certainty  apprehend  the  violators  of  the  law. 

They  seem  to  do  it  in  England  better  than  we  do  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  in  England  they  have  a different  task,  because  it  is  a land  of 
homogenous  people.  In  this  country  we  have  all  nationalities.  We  are 
not  amalgamated  and  homogenous,  and  we  do  not  get  along  so  well 
together.  Naturally  we  have  a good  bit  of  crime. 

Some  one  said  we  have  more  freedom  and  more  crime  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 

We  have  been  a lawless  nation  from  the  very  beginning.  At  the  very 
first  we  refused  to  obey  our  laws.  We  would  not  obey  the  law  unless 
we  liked  it  or  it  suited  us.  There  is  some  deterrent,  no  doubt,  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  but  there  will  never  be  very  much  accomplished 
until  we  are  able  to  arrest  those  who  violate  the  law. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  can’t  do  it  when  you  come  to  think  of  it!  We 
have  carried  this  matter  of  self-government  so  far  we  have  insisted  upon 
giving  to  each  locality,  here  and  there,  down  to  the  minutest  election 
district,  the  right  to  choose  their  own  officers  and  govern  themselves 
without  reference  much  to  any  other  division  of  government. 

In  Allegheny  County  we  have  over  150  municipalities,  cities  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  class,  and  boroughs,  and  also  different  classes  of 
townships — each  one  having  police  forces  independent  of  all  others. 

We  don’t  have  unified  police  power  in  Allegheny  County.  We  have 
the  State  Constabulary,  and  that  is  a small  body  of  police  with  a limited 
jurisdiction.  We  have  these  little  minute  divisions  of  territory,  each 
with  its  own  police  force,  each  one  independent  of  the  other. 

We  will  have  to  submerge  our  independence  enough  to  obtain  a unified, 
coordinated  police  power  throughout  our  Commonwealth  and  try  it  out 
in  the  various  Counties,  I think,  before  we  will  be  able  to  do  much  with 
this  crime  situation.  I am  not  qualified  to  say  how  we  shall  do  it,  but 
we  must  do  it  if  we  are  to  cope  with  this  crime  wave  which  we  have  with 
us  all  the  time. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  done  that,  surely  we  have  enough  courage  and 
genius  to  do  this  if  we  realize  it  is  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
civilization,  and  if  we  do  that  we  will  apprehend  those  people  and  bring 
them  into  court  for  the  violation  of  the  law. 

There  is  a good  bit  of  criticism  about  the  action  of  our  criminal 
courts,  but  after  all,  there  isn’t  so  much  just  criticism  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  courts,  I think.  They  do  fairly  well.  If  we 
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get  the  people  in  there  then  we  can  do  something.  The  trouble  is  we 
don ’t  get  enough  of  them  in  there.  There  are  some  things  that  certainly 
should  be  done,  nevertheless. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  abolish  trial  by  jury  in  a great  many  cases. 
(I  might  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  bills  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  failed  passage). 

During  the  next  two  months  or  so  I will  be  sitting  in  Quarter  Session 
Court  and  will  try  criminal  cases,  and  most  of  them  will  be  petty  mis- 
demeanors of  one  kind  or  another,  and  all  of  those  little  cases  will  be 
tried  before  a judge  and  jury,  with  all  the  expensive  machinery  involved. 
Of  course,  it  is  slow  work,  with  the  habits  we  have  (the  judges,  lawyers 
and  public)  gotten  used  to  in  our  criminal  courts. 

Well,  I don ’t  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society  that  all 
of  these  petty  cases  should  be  tried  by  a judge  and  jury,  if  those 
cases  were  tried  by  a competent  magistrate  or  judge  of  Quarter  Session 
court  without  a jury,  certainly  he  could  try  four  or  five  times  as  many 
cases  as  are  now  being  tried  with  a jury  and  the  cumbersome  procedure 
which  we  still  adhere  to. 

One  of  the  bills  in  the  General  Assembly  proposed  that  this  right  to 
trial  by  jury  in  some  cases  might  be  waived  by  the  defendant.  That  is 
a valuable  innovation  in  our  law.  If  he  wished  to  waive  it  he  could  do 
so.  Yet,  I think  it  was  an  effective  law,  and  I think  we  should  abolish 
this  trial  jury  altogether  in  such  cases.  I think  the  more  important 
felonies  should  have  trial  by  jury.  That  would  speed  up  and  leave  the 
courts  more  time  to  try  serious  crimes  by  a court  and  jury  and  do  it 
speedily  and  effectively.  Well,  that  is  one  thing  we  should  do,  and  you 
can  have  done  if  you  wish.  However,  we  couldn’t  abolish  trial  by  jury 
without  amending  the  Constitution;  and  might  I suggest  we  need  a 
constitutional  convention  to  revise  this  Constitution  of  ours  in  many 
respects.  And  when  we  have  it,  we  could  deal  with  this  question  of  trial 
by  jury. 

There  were  other  things  suggested. 

It  was  proposed  that  if  a man  or  woman  is  charged  with  crime  and 
brought  into  criminal  court  for  trial,  and  he  or  she  had  been  formerly 
convicted  of  crime,  the  record  of  his  or  her  former  conviction  might  be 
given  in  evidence.  We  can  do  that  under  some  circumstances  now,  but  to 
a very  limited  extent.  This  bill  was  not  very  scientifically  drawn.  It 
did  not  provide  that  the  record  of  the  former  conviction  might  be  offered 
as  substantive  evidence  against  him.  A man  is  not  to  be  convicted  of 
one  crime  because  he  committed  another,  but  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
was  to  give  to  a jury  full  information  as  to  what  kind  of  a man  the 
defendant  is.  Why  isn’t  a jury  to  know  everything  in  the  world  that 
can  be  said  about  a man  that  is  called  for  trial  in  order  to  determine 
his  guilt  or  innocence?  He  tells  his  story  in  court.  It  may  be  very 
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plausible,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  a similar  offence 
time  and  time  again.  Why  shouldn’t  a jury  know  that  so  they  can  test 
the  man’s  story? 

Such  a bill  was  presented  but  it  did  not  pass. 

There  was  a bill  presented  with  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Ludlow 
Act.  The  judges  of  Allegheny  County  held  a conference  and  all  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  myself  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ludlow  Act. 
The  Legislature  did  not  pass  the  bill  so  the  Legislature  and  I agreed  in 
one  respect  in  all  events.  I would  like  to  see  that  law  stay  there  for 
awhile. 

And  then  there  was  an  Act  about  habitual  criminals,  a sort  of  refined 
Baumes  Law;  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  judges  of  this  Common- 
wealth and  the  District  Attorneys,  and  the  members  of  the  Crimes  Com- 
mission, had  too  much  intelligence  to  propose  that  we  have  a Baumes 
Law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Our  system  of  sentencing  prisoners  I think  is  very,  very  poor.  It  is 
way  out  of  date.  It  is  an  ancient  thing. 

Our  criminal  code  was  enacted  in  1860,  the  basis  of  it  at  least,  and 
there  are  artificial  and  mechanical  penalties  provided  for  each  crime 
enumerated,  and  the  judges  have  limited  discretion  in  enforcing  those 
penalties  and  sentences  according  to  them.  I doubt  very  much  in  many 
cases  if  any  judge  knows  how  long  any  man  ought  to  stay  in  prison. 
For  myself,  I would  be  very  glad  if  it  took  away  from  judges  altogether 
the  duty  of  sentencing  men  convicted  of  crime.  I think  we  will  come 
to  the  day  when  a man  is  convicted  of  crime  he  will  be  sent  off  to  the 
proper  kind  of  institution,  there  to  be  kept  until  by  observation  and  study 
and  proper  testing,  by  those  best  qualified  to  know,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  again  enter  society.  But  that  is  a long  way  in  the  future  perhaps, 
and  it  will  be  a good  while  before  judges  are  relieved  of  a very  painful 
duty  for  which  they  are  not  the  best  qualified  person  always  to  perform. 

Certainly,  we  have  this  fixed  system  of  a fixed  penalty  for  each  crime, 
provided  in  an  Act  of  Assembly  which  is  very,  very  old.  Surely  if  we 
are  going  to  persist  in  that  system  we  ought  to  enlarge  the  discretion 
of  judges  in  sentencing  prisoners. 

I like  a moderate  minimum  sentence  and  a long  maximum  sentence. 
I favored  the  Ludlow  Act  for  that  reason,  because  the  minimum  penalty 
should  not  exceed  half  of  the  maximum  penalty.  It  is  not  right  in 
principle  and  doesn ’t  work  at  all  in  second  degree  murder  cases  where 
a jury  has  convicted  one  of  second  degree  murder  when  it  is  a very  plain 
first  degree  murder  case.  It  isn’t  perfect,  by  any  means,  but  it  does 
this:  It  provides  for  a moderate  minimum  sentence. 

So  it  is  left  to  the  prison  authorities  to  a very  considerable  degree, 
this  discretion  of  determining  when  a prisoner  may  come  out  and  enter 
society  again.  The  trustees  of  the  penitentiary,  you  know,  can,  when  a 
minimum  sentence  expires,  parole  an  inmate  of  their  institution  during 
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the  remainder  of  his  term.  I think  that  is  a very  beneficial  thing  indeed, 
and  I think  it  would  be  well  to  give  a larger  discretion  to  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  who,  after  years  of  experience,  know  far  better  than 
any  judge  when  a man  is  fit  to  come  out  of  that  institution. 

I think  you  could  safely  give  to  the  judges  of  this  Commonwealth  a 
much  wider  latitude  of  discretion  with  regard  to  maximum  sentences, 
and  one  of  the  bills  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  provided  for 
that.  I don ’t  remember  the  exact  terms,  but  on  a second  conviction, 
I think  it  was,  or  third  conviction,  a maximum  of  twice  the  ordinary 
penalty  might  be  given,  and  on  fourth  conviction  of  certain  crimes,  even 
a life  term  might  be  given — at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

To  my  mind  the  Baumes  Law  is  brutal  and  certainly  ineffective.  We 
have  tried  brutality  long  enough,  and  we  will  never  get  rid  of  crime 
that  way.  We  will  never  get  rid  of  crime  and  vice  by  adding  humilia- 
tion and  brutality  to  the  administration  of  the  common  law. 

I think  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  should  pass  a similar  law, 
a law  similar  in  principle,  giving  to  the  judges  of  our  courts  the  power 
to  sentence  for  longer  maximum  terms — even  life  terms  in  other  cases 
than  murder — because  if  we  are  going  to  administer  the  criminal  law 
effectively  we  must  make  a more  intimate  inquiry  into  the  lives  of  these 
men  and  women  who  come  there ; and  if  necessary  put  them  away  for 
good  long  before  they  get  to  the  place  where  they  commit  murder. 

There  should  be  a psychiatric  laboratory,  where  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  may  examine  the  man  and  make  inquiry  into  the  man ’s 
mind  and  very  soul,  thus  obtaining  an  entire  history  of  his  life,  so  that 
it  might  be  that  some  one  who  has  committed  a rather  minor  crime  might 
prove  to  be  a dangerous  potential  criminal,  one  who  did  not  have  the 
mental  control  and  moral  stamina.  They  could  determine  whether  or 
not  that  man  should  be  let  go  back  into  society  again. 

If  we  did  have  such  an  agency  attached  to  the  criminal  courts  and  the 
judges  had  discretion,  certainly  they  could  stop  a lot  of  crime  by  dis- 
covering these  defectives  in  considerable  numbers  and  put  them  away 
before  they  do  any  serious  harm. 

And  then  there  is  one  other  thing  I want  to  mention,  and  perhaps 
you  know  very  well  that  we  have  deprived  the  judges  in  Pennsylvania  of 
any  real  power  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  A judge  is  a sort  of 
good-natured  umpire  here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  even  worse  in  some 
of  our  western  states.  A judge  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  expected  to  com- 
ment on  the  evidence,  that  is  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  witness,  as  to 
the  demeanor  of  a witness  or  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  fact.  The  facts 
must  be  left  to  the  jury.  And  while  a judge  may  in  a very  guarded 
way  express  his  opinion  of  the  facts,  it  isn’t  customary  to  do  it,  and 
the  bar  would  resent  it. 

In  England  and  in  some  states  in  this  country,  and  in  the  Federal 
Courts  the  judge  is  free  to  comment  on  the  testimony  and  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  facts. 
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I think  we  should  give  that  power  back  to  the  judges,  because  surely 
wherever  they  have  that  power  they  do  not  have  the  same  trouble  in 
getting  convictions  in  criminal  cases.  We  went  to  the  extreme  because 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  old  English  judges.  The  day  of  tyrant  judges  is 
past,  and  if  we  could  give  the  judges  this  power  and  give  them  the  right 
to  try  minor  cases  without  a jury,  and  those  other  things  which  I have 
suggested,  we  would  make  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  very 
much  more  effective. 

I was  told  to  talk  for  20  minutes  or  a half  hour,  and  you  know  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a lawyer  or  judge  to  make  a speech  in  20  minutes.  His 
terminal  facilities  are  not  so  good.  It  reminds  me  of  a story  of  the  two 
men  who  went  around  to  a church  to  wait  for  a friend.  One  of  them 
peeked  through  the  doors  of  the  church  and  listened  for  a few  minutes. 
He  went  back  to  where  his  friends  stood  and  his  friend  said,  ‘ ‘ Isn ’t  he 
through  yet?” 

“Yes,  he’s  through,  but  he  won’t  quit!” 

That  is  the  trouble  with  speakers,  they  get  through  and  refuse  to 
auit.  They  don ’t  know  how  to  quit,  and  that  is  true  when  you  are  full 
of  a subject.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  I will 
merely  mention  just  one  more  thing  which  I think  is  certainly  creditable 
to  the  Legislature. 

We  have  had  a very  imperfect  probation  and  parole  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  are  some  people  who  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that  probation 
and  parole  and  the  use  of  it  as  far  as  we  have  used  it  in  Pennsylvania 
is  responsible  for  our  great  wave  of  crime,  as  we  call  it.  Nothing  is 
farther  from  the  truth.  Ours  isn ’t  a very  comprehensive  system,  nor  is 
it  an  effective  system,  and  we  shouldn ’t  use  it  at  all  unless  we  do  make 
it  effective.  However,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  crime,  but  is  a very 
beneficial  thing,  and  the  court  that  does  not  have  the  power  of  probation 
and  parole  is  a very  ineffective  court. 

However,  it  may  be  better  to  give  the  power  of  parole  entirely  to  some 
one  else  than  judges.  It  would  relieve  judges,  I am  sure,  of  a great  deal 
of  embarrassment  if  there  were  authorities  in  the  Commonwealth  qualified 
and  skilled  to  do  this  particular  task,  and  to  commit  to  them  the  matter 
of  paroling  prisoners  from  all  of  our  penal  institutions. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  in  the  penitentiary  the  paroling  is  done  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  through  the  Pardon  Board.  In  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse,  the  paroling  is  done  by  the  judges  who  gave  the  sentences. 
I believe  it  would  be  well  to  take  that  away  from  the  judges  altogether. 
In  all  events  we  should  have  a coordinated  parole  and  probation  system 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  adequately  manned  and  staffed  and  organized 
and  assigned  to  do  this  parole  work  throughout  the  State. 

Other  states  are  not  building  new  prisons.  I can  refer  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  has  a thoroughly  organized  and  competently 
manned  parole  system.  They  are  not  building  new  prisons  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  their  rate  of  crime  is  much  lower  than  ours.  We 
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could  do  the  same  thing,  and  instead  of  burdening  ourselves  with  the 
cost  of  new  prisons  and  of  maintenance  of  men  and  women  in  those 
prisons,  we  could  at  much  less  cost  put  a great  many  of  these  men  and 
women  whom  we  now  confine  in  prisons,  out  under  the  control  of  the 
probation  and  parole  officers. 

It  is  stupid  to  think  that  every  man  and  woman  who  violates  the  law 
must  be  put  into  prison.  It  isn ’t  necessary  at  all.  In  many,  many  cases  it 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  society,  and  certainly  to  the  individual, 
if  these  people  who  violate  the  law  could  be  committed  to  the  care  of 
intelligent  probation  and  parole  officers.  They  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  law,  to  be  true,  but  outside  of  the  prison  walls.  They  could 
work  and  maintain  their  families  and  learn  to  become  useful  members  of 
society. 

The  Legislature  did  pass  one  or  two  laws  proposed  in  regard  to  pro- 
bation and  parole,  and  the  substance  of  them,  as  I read  them  hurriedly 
this  evening,  is  that  the  Board  of  Pardons  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  men  and  women  paroled  from  the  State  penitentiary  and  Huntingdon 
Reformatory. 

As  I understand  it,  an  organization  has  been  set  up,  having  super- 
visors and  agents  in  various  districts  whose  work  it  is  to  supervise  the 
men  and  women  on  probation  and  parole.  And  certainly  that  is  a won- 
derful thing  to  do,  because  we  need  to  study  in  Pennsylvania  and  we 
should  develop  in  our  Quarter  Sessions  Court  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
coordinated  system  of  probation  and  parole  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  day. 

The  last  thing  I should  like  to  mention  is  this:  We,  of  course,  ought 
to  have  a prison  system  according  to  the  best  standards  of  the  day.  It 
hasn ’t  been  so  long  in  Pennsylvania  that  we  saw  fit  to  put  men  and 
women  in  prison  and  there  submit  them  to  the  hard-boiled  and  inhumane 
discipline  formerly  administered  in  prisons,  which  was  intended  to  re- 
mind them  constantly  of  the  stern  hand  of  the  law.  There  they  were 
kept  in  idleness,  subjection  and  degradation  just  like  animals  in  a cage. 
We  did  that!  I know  we  did  it  because  I was  appointed  a trustee  of  the 
Western  State  Penitentiary  in  1923.  When  that  Board  took  charge  of 
that  prison  it  was  as  hard-boiled  as  a prison  could  be ; or  at  least  it 
was  coming  out  of  a very  ancient  and  vigorously  iron-clad  rule.  This 
thing  of  putting  men  and  women  in  prison  and  placing  the  wrath  of 
society  upon  them,  and  keeping  them  in  idleness  and  solitude  and  feeding 
them  as  poorly  as  possible,  and  giving  them  little  recreation,  and  hu- 
miliating them  on  all  occasions,  has  proven  a 100  per  cent  failure.  That 
is  as  dumb  as  anything  society  ever  did,  and  if  we  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  vice  and  crime  we  must  make  of  our  prisons  places  of  rehabilitation 
and  hospitalization. 

Confine  them  for  life,  if  need  be,  if  they  remain  unsocial,  but  unless 
they  do,  rehabilitate  and  reclaim  those  men  and  women  and  send  them 
out  on  the  street  again  prepared  to  live  orderly  and  law-abiding  lives. 
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I am  not  a member  of  that  Board  any  more,  but  I am  proud  of  that 
institution,  because  since  1923  to  this  minute  that  institution  has  been 
reconstituted  and  it  has  been  made  over,  largely  through  the  service  of 
Stanley  P.  Ashe,  the  Warden  of  that  institution,  and  it  is  recognized 
today  as  one  of  the  best  managed  prisons  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. They  have  far  better  discipline  than  they  ever  had  under  the  hard 
regime  of  subjection  and  humiliation,  when  it  was  seething  with  revolt, 
as  it  naturally  would  be.  They  treat  them  humanely  there,  just  the 
same  as  society  should  be  treated.  Surely  when  we  have  locked  a man 
behind  prison  bars  for  his  offense,  we  have  protected  society  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  while  we  have  him  there  there  is  no  need  to  brutalize 
him;  we  can  afford  to  reclaim  him  if  possible.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
reclaim  him,  then  keep  him  there. 

In  the  Western  Penitentiary  they  give  them  work  to  do.  When  the 
man  isn’t  busy  he  is  allowed  to  play.  They  have  recreation  out  in  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  where  they  may  maintain  their  bodily  vigor. 
We  should  maintain  their  health.  There  you  will  find  as  good  medical 
attention  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  whether  it  be  surgical  or  medical, 
and  those  men  are  put  into  good  physical  condition.  They  have  a school 
there  which  has  done  a wonderful  thing  for  the  men  there. 

As  I say,  they  have  an  uplifting  regime,  and  they  are  reclaiming  men 
at  the  Western  Penitentiary.  It  can  be  done,  my  friends.  I wish 
I had  time  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  they  have  done  for  the 
reclaiming  of  those  men  there.  But  I must  say  ‘ ‘ good  night  ’ ’.  I 
haven’t  time  to  talk  to  you  any  longer.  I wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
privilege.  I wish  I could  put  into  your  minds  the  thing  I have  in  my 
mind.  Perhaps  I haven’t  made  you  understand  at  all,  but  if  I have 
to  any  degree  imparted  any  ideas  which  may  be  helpful  to  you,  I shall 
feel  well  repaid  for  coming  up  here. 

I thank  you. 

President  Graham:  Thank  you,  Judge  Gray.  I know  that  we  have 
all  enjoyed  your  wonderful  address. 

I now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Dr.  William  C.  Sandy, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Welfare, 
Harrisburg,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject,  “A  Pennsylvania 
Mental  Health  Program.  ’ ’ 

Dr.  Sandy. 

Dr.  William  C.  Sandy  (Harrisburg,  Pa.) : Mr.  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  of  Pennsylvania : I appreciate  very  much  the 
invitation  to  be  here,  and  I am  appreciative  of  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tempting to  follow  such  an  entertaining  and  progressive  speaker  as 
Judge  Gray.  I have  been  more  than  interested  in  his  proposals  for 
the  caring  for  criminals,  and  wish  that  I could  spend  more  time  in  my 
brief  talk  this  evening  along  those  same  lines. 
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I also  realize  that  all  of  you  “young  people”,  as  Judge  Gray  said 
are  anxious  to  have  this  thing  over  and  approach  the  more  entertaining 
part  of  the  evening.  I am  sure  I won’t  hold  you  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I probably  have  an  apology  to  begin  with,  and  I am  going  to  ask 
your  indulgence  if  I do  appear  to  speak  of  matters  pertaining  to 
mental  hygiene,  which  are  rather  obvious  and  perfectly  well  known. 
However,  I believe  these  facts  and  factors  which  I shall  attempt  to 
outline  to  you  are  really  important  and  I believe  I would  overlook 
something  if  I did  not  speak  of  some  of  these  obvious  matters. 

You  all  realize  there  is  a growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
mental  health  is  important.  Mental  health,  we  must  appreciate,  is 
essential  if  we  wish  to  have  happiness  or  wisli  to  be  successful. 

Absence  of  mental  health  often  means: 

1.  Distress. 

2.  Failure. 

3.  Difficulties. 

Limited  mental  capacity  means  trouble.  An  individual  who  is 
obviously  handicapped  by  insufficient  amount  of  brains  is  apt  to  be 
imposed  upon,  if  nothing  else.  We  commonly  speak  of  the  mental 
defective  as  being  a menace.  I think  we  are  the  menace  and  the 
mental  defective  person  is  imposd  upon  by  us  who  are  supposed  to  be 
normal. 

How  does  this  Mental  Health  Program  affect  Pennsylvania? 

Anything  that  contributes  to  the  health,  happiness  and  success  of 
our  children  and  ourselves  must  certainly  appeal  to  us  as  most  impor- 
tant. 

As  taxpayers  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  mounting  cost  of  insti- 
tutionalization. Every  time  the  Legislature  meets  we  must  ask  the 
question,  “Are  we  doing  enough  and  doing  it  in  the  right  way?” 

As  you  know,  mental  disorders  and  mental  defects  are  prevalent 
to  a startling  degree.  You  have  probably  heard  time  and  time  again 
that  there  are  as  many  beds  in  the  United  States  for  mental  patients 
as  there  are  for  all  other  kinds  of  patients  put  together.  In  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  over  30,000  beds  for  mental  patients.  Only  a small 
percentage  of  the  feebleminded  are  in  institutions. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  New  York  says  that  mental  dis- 
ease and  the  cost  of  maintaining  mental  institutions  is  costing  the 
United  States  over  $80,000,000  per  year. 

What  may  be  done  about  this? 

Perhaps  most  of  you  realize  that  cases  of  mental  illness  may  recover 
if  promptly  and  vigorously  treated.  Of  course  some  recover  anyway. 
We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  asylum  care  or  comfortable  custo- 
dial care  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  sufficient.  The  mentally 
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defective  person  or  the  feebleminded  person  may  be  trained  and  be- 
come an  asset  to  the  community.  I am  sure  that  Dr.  Watkins  has  told 
you  much  better  than  I can  ever  tell  you  liow  that  can  be  done.  He 
has  demonstrated  in  his  beautiful  institution  how  it  is  being  done. 

At  one  time  all  of  the  feebleminded  were  to  be  segregated.  We 
realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  them  and  it  is  not  necessary. 

If  we  accept  these  facts  and  the  general  principles  as  suggested 
for  meeting  the  situation,  our  objective,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
to  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  mental  patients  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  without  regard  to  the  section  of  the  State  where  the 
patients  happen  to  be  legal  residents. 

I have  no  desire  to  inject  into  the  discussion  any  controversial  or 
unpleasant  subject,  but  the  question  of  divided  responsibility  and 
State  and  County  care  of  mental  patients  enters  into  the  picture. 

For  instance,  under  the  existing  conditions,  some  county  institutions 
will  probably  remain  too  small  ever  to  provide  the  required  facilities. 

Your  organization  in  the  past  realizing  this  and  other  factors  has, 
I believe,  on  several  occasions  endorsed  the  principle  of  complete 
State  care.  Whether  or  not  this  can  or  will  ever  be  realized  is  an- 
other story. 

I want  you  to  know  that  I realize  fully  the  factors  that  lead  to  the 
erection  of  County  Hospitals  for  mental  diseases,  and  I realize  these 
were  brought  into  existence  because  the  State  fell  down  on  the  job. 
The  State  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  and  the  Counties 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Counties  have  done  well. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  minimum 
program  for  the  treatment  of  mentally  ill  or  so-called  insane: 

Of  course,  we  must  have  hospital  facilities.  There  must  be: 

1.  Sufficient  units  for  classification  purposes. 

2.  Trained  resident  medical  officers. 

3.  Trained  nursing  staff. 

4.  Facilities  for  diagnosis. 

5.  Facilities  for  treatment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  quiet,  depressed  and  cultured  individual, 
one  who  has  been  used  to  fine  home  surroundings,  is  not  going  to  be 
benefitted  if  placed  in  surroundings  where  we  have  rough-talking, 
disturbed  and  violent  and  dangerous  individuals.  We  must  have 
sufficient  number  of  units  which  will  permit  the  proper  classification. 

We  should  have  facilities  for  diagnosis,  and  we  should  be  able  to  find 
those  who  are  able  to  cope  with  the  emergency  eases,  those  who  know 
mental  diseases  and  what  should  be  done. 

We  should  have  trained  nurses,  the  kind  whom  we  should  want 
to  take  care  of  our  friends  or  relatives  who  may  become  mental 
patients. 
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We  should  have  facilities  for  diagnosis,  and  we  should  be  able  to  find 
out  what  the  trouble  is  with  the  patient.  We  should  have  laboratories 
and  in  those  laboratories  we  should  have  people  who  know  how  to 
make  the  examinations  which  are  to  be  made  there. 

We  should  certainly  have  some  facilities  for  treatment,  and  by 
that  I mean  not  only  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  facilities,  but 
the  various  special  facilities  such  as  hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy, 
occupational  therapy,  and  general  hospital  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  those  emergency  cases  or  corrections  of  remedial  defects  which 
are  found  upon  examination. 

We  must  not  only  have  the  facilities  but  very  vigorous  application. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  facilities,  they  are  not  ornaments,  but 
when  we  have  the  facilities,  we  must  use  them. 

The  more  vigorously  applied,  these  facilities  will  be  a means  of 
causing  the  patient  to  recover  that  much  quicker. 

And  also  we  must  have  social  service  workers  to  assist  in  finding 
out  about  patients  and  help  rehabilitate  those  able  to  go  home. 

I will  be  frank  with  you  in  sayng  that  this  all  costs  money,  but  in 
the  end  it  will  pay  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  with  which  it  is  carried 
out,  because  the  patients  will  be  discharged  sooner  and  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  communities  sooner,  relieving  the  institution  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  patient.  Many  of  them  will  be  able  to  go 
back  and  resume  their  former  occupations  and  support  their  families, 
and  in  all,  relieve  a tense  situation. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  question  of  what  we  can  do 
for  mental  defectives.  As  I have  said,  you  have  seen  what  we  can 
do  for  them  at  Polk.  May  I remind  you,  however,  at  Polk  and  other 
institutions  where  they  are  prepared  to  handle  the  situation,  they  have 
facilities  for  examination,  for  diagnostic  study,  and  they  have  facil- 
ities for  finding  out  the  remedial  defects,  those  defects  which  ag- 
gravate the  mental  defect  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from. 

We  have  facilities  for  training  and  possibly  for  returning  the  in- 
dividuals to  the  community  partially  self-supporting 

We  must  have  facilities  for  segregation  of  certain  types. 

There  are  various  types.  There  is  the  type  of  mentally  defective 
who  is  obviously  unable  to  associate  in  the  community.  There  is  the 
type  that  is  possibly  persistently  delinquent  and  untrainable,  requir- 
ing suitable  guardianship. 

In  all,  I believe  it  is  estimated  that  a sufficient  number  of  beds  for 
any  community  will  be  for  10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  mental 
defectives.  If  I am  wrong  in  that,  Dr.  Watkns  will  correct  me. 

If  that  is  true,  we  probably  need  twice  as  many  beds  as  we  now 
have  in  the  state  institutions. 

We  have  only  been  talking  about  institutionalization  however,  and 
the  most  important  part  is  prevention. 
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What  can  we  do  about  prevention,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  burden 
on  the  taxpayers,  but  this  increasing  amount  of  distress  and  sorrow. 
We  can  do  a great  deal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  can  attempt  to  bring  about  facilities  for  prevention  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  clinics  where  persons  may  consult  about  their  mental 
difficulties  and  the  mental  diseases  they  must  take  care  of. 

We  can  attempt  to  bring  about  facilities  through  talks  and  through 
the  distribution  of  literature  on  mental  hygiene. 

I believe,  however,  that  we  can  do  a great  deal  more  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  Certainly  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  if  we  had  a more 
extensive  and  earlier  examination  of  children,  with  the  modification 
of  their  training  in  the  schools  in  accordance  with  their  capacity  of 
learning  and  their  particular  bent,  we  should  have  a great  deal  less 
mental  disease  and  a great  deal  less  trouble  with  those  who  are  men- 
tally deficient  or  retarded  mentally. 

What  has  Pennsylvania  been  doing  to  meet  this  program? 

At  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature,  the  largest  appropriation,  I 
believe,  that  was  ever  given  for  mental  patients,  was  passed.  This 
amounted  to  $8,262,700  for  the  maintenance  and  minor  repairs  of 
State  hospitals,  and  $2,964,601  for  construction  and  land,  providing 
for  1,056  added  beds  in  mental  hospitals. 

For  mental  defectives,  almost  $3,000,000  was  appropriated  for 
maintenance  and  minor  repairs,  and  almost  $2,000,000  for  land  and 
construction,  providing  for  696  added  beds. 

These  appropriations  will  provide  the  existing  institutions  with 
some  of  the  most  urgently  needed  facilities. 

For  instance,  many  of  our  institutions  have  been  without  satisfac- 
tory facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  acute  cases,  the  recently  admit- 
ted cases.  Other  institutions  have  been  without  facilities  for  the 
segregation  of  the  T.  B.  patients.  Many  institutions  have  been  handi- 
capped by  insufficient  accomodations  for  employes,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  retain  high  class  employes. 

These  appropriations  will  almost  permit  the  further  extension  of 
the  Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
haven’t  heard  of  that  institution,  but  it  is  an  institution  that  was 
authorized  at  the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  funds  were 
provided  at  the  last  session  for  a rapid  and  extended  building  pro- 
gram on  the  site  at  Selinsgrove.  You  will  be  surprised  perhaps  to 
realize  that  up  until  1927,  Pennsylvania  was  without  a State-owned 
place  for  epileptics,  except  in  the  mental  hospitals  and  schools  for  the 
feebleminded.  We  all  realize  that  epileptics  are  normal  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time.  The  Selinsgrove  institution  is  just  about  ready 
to  be  opened;  in  fact,  they  have  begun  to  receive  patients  and  they 
have  a capacity  for  120  at  the  present  time. 

These  appropriations  will  provide  a beginning  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  institution  for  the  defective  delinquents.  The  name  of  the 
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institution  is  “Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives”. 
This  institution  is  one  of  the  obviously  important  institutions  in  our 
attempt  to  combat  the  increasing  crime  problem. 

In  the  studies  being  made  at  the  various  institutions,  and  the 
studies  which  are  being  made  constantly  in  other  states,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  many  of  the  persons  who  are  committing  crime  and  who 
are  repeatedly  being  admitted  to  our  penitentiaries  and  reformatories, 
are  obviously  feebleminded. 

How  foolish  it  is  for  us  to  sentence  and  re-sentence  these  individuals 
for  ten,  fifteen  or  possibly  twenty  years  and  then  let  them  out,  with 
the  expectation  that  they  are  going  to  act  as  normal  men.  We  get 
a large  percentage  of  those  who  have  been  repeatedly  sentenced  for 
crime.  This  Cumberland  Valley  institution  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  the  mental  defective  male  who  is  feebleminded,  the  criminal  who 
is  obviously  unable  to  go  out  into  the  community  after  his  sentence 
has  expired. 

The  routine  will  be  to  determine  the  mental  status  of  these  prisoners 
either  before  or  during  or  after  the  trial,  or  after  the  committment  to 
the  penal  institution,  and  then  re-commit  him  to  this  institution  which 
will  be  started  near  New  Cumberland,  at  which  place  they  may  be 
held  as  mental  defectives  for  life  if  necessary.  If,  after  observation 
and  study  and  training  at  this  institution,  it  is  determined  that  they 
are  well  enough  to  leave,  they  may  then  be  paroled  and  kept  under 
still  further  supervision  and  returned  to  the  institution  later  if 
necessary. 

So  you  can  see  that  that  institution  will  be  a real  factor  in  combat- 
ting crime  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  only  one  other  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  program  also  includes  the  extension  of  the  clinics,  which  now 
number  64.  We  hope  there  will  be  a mental  clinic  in  every  County, 
or  have  one  accessible  to  the  people  in  the  County. 

We  must  realize  that  these  added  facilities  will  not  enable  us  to 
catch  up  with  the  demand,  even  with  the  large  number  of  beds  which 
the  last  appropriation  will  provide;  and  the  facilities  that  we  are 
going  to  increase  in  the  way  of  clinics  will  not  enable  us  to  catch  up. 

We  need  more  hospital  beds  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  we  need  more 
institutional  facilities  for  mental  defectives,  and  we  need  more  out- 
patient consultation  facilities. 

If  time  permitted,  we  might  discuss  from  a theoretical  standpoint 
the  causes  of  mental  illness,  the  plans  for  the  more  extended  examin- 
ation of  prisoners  from  a mental  standpoint  (we  have  very  definite 
plans  which  we  hope  to  see  brought  about),  the  question  of  sterili- 
zation, the  boarding  out  of  mental  patients  (such  as  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere),  etc.  But  we  haven’t  the  time, 
and  I am  sure  you  wouldn ’t  have  the  patience  to  listen  tonight. 
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However,  I have  endeavored  to  cover  briefly  the  practical  questions 
as  they  are  now  being  met  in  Pennsylvania  as  a part  of  the  compre- 
hensive Mental  Health  Program  with  the  hope  that  we  may  secure 
your  cooperation  for  our  continued  extension  of  these  very  necessary 
activities. 

As  citizens,  we  should  surely  become  informed  as  to  what  may 
and  should  be  done  for  mental  patients  and  then  we  should  ascertain 
how  our  Commonwealth  is  prepared  to  treat  such  patients  in  our  par- 
ticular locality.  For,  as  time  passes,  a few  of  us  may  even  become 
mental  patients,  more  of  us  will  have  relatives  who  are  mental  patients, 
and  most  of  us  will  have  friends  or  acquaintances  who  are  in  mental 
hospitals,  because  in  some  places  one  in  twenty  reaching  adult  life  dies 
in  a mental  hospital. 

As  taxpayers,  let  us  find  out  if  our  funds  are  being  wisely  expended 
and  if  a sufficient  amount  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mental  patients, 
many  more  of  whom  may  be  restored,  if  enough  is  done  for  them. 

Let  us  realize,  finally,  the  more  hopeful  aspects  of  mental  illness, 
how  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  patients  admitted  to  hospitals  with 
adequate  facilities  may  be  restored  and  how  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
mental  illness. 

The  slogan  “Health  is  purchasable”  is  just  as  true  in  mental  as  in 
other  conditions. 

I thank  you. 

President  Graham:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Sandy,  for  your  enlighten- 
ing address. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  to  me  that  it  has  been  a year  since  we  met 
in  Philadelphia,  and  that  I had  the  extreme  honor  of  being  elected  as 
your  President.  The  short  time  that  it  may  appear  lias  been  indeed 
a period  of  great  pleasure.  I have  enjoyed  the  many  conferences 
and  the  many  expressions  of  encouragement  and  assistance  I have 
received  in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  Association.  I am  taking 
away  with  me  a very,  very  fond  rememberance  of  having  met  every 
delegate  and  having  associated  with  such  fine  men  and  women  who 
have  served  as  officers  of  the  Association.  I wish  I had  a voice  to 
sing.  I never  felt  in  my  life  that  I wanted  to  sing  something  as  T 
do  just  at  this  moment.  There  is  a song  they  call  “Smiles”. 

I want  Smiles  to  come  and  stand  alongside  of  me  right  now. 

President-elect  C.  W.  Smiles  came  forward. 

The  assemblage  arose  and  applauded. 

Mr.  Smiles,  when  our  good  friend  Huston  shook  hands  with  me,  it 
went  clear  through  me.  Now  it  is  coming  back  the  other  way.  I 
ever  want  to  feel  closer  to  you,  and  as  the  incoming  President  of  this 
Association,  whatever  may  be  in  me  is  yours.  I know  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  undertake  the  office  as  I did,  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I wish  to  introduce  to  you,  C.  W.  Smiles, 
the  incoming  President.  We  have  had  good  associations  together, 
and  I know  that  you  are  going  to  enjoy  this  gentleman  as  your  new 
President.  Give  him  all  of  the  support  that  you  can. 

President-Elect  C.  W.  Smiles:  Thank  you,  Arthur. 

I won’t  detain  you  two  minutes,  so  you  dancers  can  begin  to  get 
ready  to  go  right  out. 

When  Arthur  spoke  about  singing,  a thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  we  should  have  singing.  Our  Secretary  is  a Welshman, 
and  I can’t  understand  why  Harry  Jones  can’t  sing.  He  knows 
music,  and  he  knows  grand  opera,  as  well  as  he  knows  every  popular 
song.  I would  like  to  have  him  lead  us  in  singing. 

Harry  and  I were  in  Cleveland  recently  attending  an  International 
Rotary  Convention,  and  we  were  walking  around  together.  We  came 
to  a park  where  a band  was  playing.  Harry  said  to  me,  “What  is 
that  piece  they  are  playing"?’’ 

I said,  “That  is  the  ‘Merry  Widow  Waltz’  ”. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  no,  you  are  all  wrong.  That  is  from  a grand  opera.  ’ ’ 

I said,  “I’ll  place  a little  bet  that  I am  right.” 

Harry  said,  “I’ll  just  take  a little  walk  around  by  the  bandstand, 
there  must  be  a card  telling  what  they  are  playing.” 

Well,  I stood  there  and  waited  for  Harry,  and  pretty  soon  he  came 
back.  He  said,  “We  both  lose.  At  this  very  time  they  are  playing 
‘Refrain  from  Spitting!  ’ ” 

Not  being  a public  speaker,  I merely  want  to  say  to  you  that  I ap- 
preciate the  honor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  me. 

That  reminds  me  of  a little  incident  which  happened  about  a year 
and  one-half  ago.  I was  visiting  in  the  City  of  Quebec  and  I made 
it  a point  to  visit  a Rotary  Club  Meeting  while  there.  Colonel  Beckett, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Shipbuilding  Company  was  presiding,  an 
immensely  wealthy  man.  I was  introduced  to  him  at  the  door,  and 
he  said,  “So  your  name  is  Smiles.  Come  right  in,  Mr.  Laughter!  I 
want  you  to  sit  beside  me.” 

They  seem  to  get  a big  kick  out  of  my  name,  no  matter  where  I go. 
I have  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  have  visit- 
ed several  different  foreign  countries.  I don’t  mind  it,  but  in  Quebec 
I must  say  that  I was  a little  shocked.  Colonel  Beckett  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  and  then  he  got  up  and  said,  “The  speaker 
of  the  day  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Laughter,  from  Pennsylvania’s  hard  coal 
region.  ’ ’ 

I was  taken  back,  of  course,  and  I said  to  him  quietly,  “Listen, 
I am  not  prepared  to  speak  to  these  fellows.” 

He  said,  “Get  up!  get  up!  there  isn’t  a man  in  the  room  who 
understands  English.”  And  I made  the  most  eloquent  speech  that  I 
ever  made  in  my  life. 
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The  next  speaker  spoke  in  French,  and  I understand  they  conduct 
all  of  their  meetings  in  French. 

I want  to  thank  you  all  for  this  honor,  and  the  men  especially  who 
approached  me  since  yesterday  noon.  Like  Arthur  Graham,  they  told 
me  they  were  back  of  me  and  anything  that  I wished  to  ask  of  them 
they  were  willing  to  give  it  if  within  their  power.  That  is  what  I 
call  friendship  and  service. 

I am  happy  that  you  have  selected  the  City  of  Allentown  for  your 
next  convention.  I don’t  know  of  any  city  in  Pennsylvania  where  the 
people  are  more  hospitable.  The  people  down  there  are  full  of  “wim”, 
“wigor,  and  “witality”. 

I am  looking  forward  to  the  largest  convention  ever  held  by  this 
Association. 

Thanking  you  again,  and  feeling  as  though  some  one  should  finish 
my  speech  for  me,  I am  going  to  ask  Charles  Loesel  to  come  up  here 
and  finish  it  for  me. 

Past  President  Charles  F.  Loesel:  I appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  say  a few  words.  I have  been  making  several  speeches  throughout 
Erie  County  during  the  past  week  as  I am  a candidate  for  Director 
of  the  Poor,  and  at  one  meeting  they  gave  me  just  one  minute  in 
which  to  make  a speech.  While  waiting  until  I was  to  be  called  upon, 
I happened  to  think  what  was  the  most  I ever  said  in  a minute.  As 
I recall  it,  it  was  when  I asked  my  best  girl  to  be  my  wife;  but  it 
took  longer  than  that  for  her  to  answer,  for  we  have  been  married  37 
years. 

As  you  remember  three  years  ago  we  met  in  Erie,  and  it  rained 
and  it  rained  and  it  rained.  My  dear  friend  Arthur  Graham  presented 
me  with  an  umbrella.  I want  to  say  that  I have  used  it  often,  and  I 
had  it  with  me  yesterday.  I left  it  at  home  today  because  I didn’t 
think  I would  need  it  today.  However,  I have  used  it  a great  many 
times. 

Arthur,  I have  a cane  here  which  I made,  with  the  exception  of  the 
carvings  on  it,  from  the  wood  of  the  old  Niagara,  Commodore  Perry’s 
Flagship.  I know  that  this  cane  was  made  from  the  original  wood, 
because  I helped  to  get  it  out  when  the  old  vessel  was  raised  in  1912. 
On  this  cane  there  is  a shield,  bearing  the  word  “NIAGARA,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1813.”  That  is  116  years  ago  yesterday  that  the  battle 
was  won. 

You  will  also  find  inscribed  on  this  cane:  “We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours.” 

I want  to  present  this  cane  to  you,  Arthur,  in  order  to  seal  our 
long-time  friendship  into  an  everlasting  friendship.  From  the  first 
time  I met  you  sixteen  years  ago,  I placed  you  as  a man  who  would 
be  a true  friend,  and  you  have  proved  to  be  a true  friend  during 
these  sixteen  years. 
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I hope  you  will  accept  this  gift  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is 

given. 

President  Graham  : Charles,  I shall  always  keep  this  as  a remem- 
brance of  the  long  friendship  which  has  existed  between  us.  I hope 
I won’t  have  much  use  for  it  in  my  old  days,  however.  I am  going 
to  continue  to  look  young.  I haven’t  been  married  as  long  as  Charles, 
but  if  he  will  stand  still  just  three  more  years  I will  catch  up  with 
him.  I have  had  34  years  of  happy  married  life  with  a jolly  com- 
panion, and  I am  sure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loesel  have  gone  through  life  the 
same  way. 

I shall  ever  keep  this  so  that  it  will  never  get  away  from  me,  and 
shall  remember  the  whole  existence  of  my  career  with  this  Associa- 
tion and  my  associations  with  Mr.  Loesel. 

I hope  that  God  will  let  me  live  many,  many  more  years  that  I 
may  carry  out  the  many  thoughts  expressed  to  you  during  the  past 
few  days  of  the  convention.  This  convention  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me,  and  as  I said  to  you  before,  I am  more  interested  in  the  work 
than  ever  before.  I am  sure  we  all  received  an  inspiration  this  after- 
noon when  we  visited  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  State,  and 
met  one  of  the  best  Superintendents  in  any  institution  anywhere. 
His  name  is  not  Smiles,  but  you  never  look  at  him  but  what  he  is 
smiling. 

My  friends,  when  you  go  back  to  your  various  districts,  remember 
the  thoughts  expressed  to  you,  that  you  may  be  inspired  to  do  bigger 
things  in  your  community,  and  when  you  carry  on  this  great  work 
in  your  respective  communities,  remember  the  words:  “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.” 

The  Fifty-Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
adjourned  at  10:15  o’clock. 

FINAL  ADJOURNMENT. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  CONVENTION 

Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Pa.,  September  9-11,  1929 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Gustav  L.  Schramm,  Esq.,  340  Rochelle  St.,  Pittsburgh. 

H.  H.  Dixon,  141  Evergreen  Ave.,  Millvale. 

Dr.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Supt.  Allegheny  County  Home,  Woodville. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Zahniser,  207  Park  Road,  Carnegie. 

Conrad  Yan  Hyning,  Pittsburgh. 

Andrew  Zeok,  410  Avon  Drive,  South  Hill  Sta.,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Henderson,  East  McKeesport. 

Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  1108  McClure  St.,  Homestead. 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jack,  Kittanning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Knoble,  Kittanning. 

James  Sproull,  Kittanning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Todd  Owens,  Kittanning. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Moore,  Monaea. 

Sam  Moore,  Monaea. 

Mrs.  Esther  Martin  Sorg,  Beaver. 

Mrs.  Edna  Martin,  Rochester. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

G.  A.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Percy  Diehl,  R.D.  3,  Bedford. 

Samuel  Shaffer,  Rainsburg. 

George  Carbaugh,  Bedford. 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  R.  Luft,  1318  Delaware  Ave.,  Wyomissing. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Stitzel,  Hamburg. 

J.  Luther  Goodhart,  Reading. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Alice  McCamont,  Altoona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Brode,  Blair  County  Home,  Hollidaysburg. 
Gertrude  Brode,  Hollidaysburg. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg. 

C.  C.  Marks,  841  Twenty-eighth  St.,  Altoona. 

C.  C.  Fleck,  220  Franklin  St.,  Hollidaysburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bassler,  Roaring  Spring. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  Palmer,  Langhorne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Newbold,  Langhorne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Leattor,  Doylestown. 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Graham,  Butler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pflugh,  Butler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Dyke,  Butler. 

John  Faull,  900  E.  Pearl  St.,  Butler. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Alice  Llewellyn,  263  Cypress  Ave.,  Johnstown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Owens,  Ebensburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Devore,  164  Garfield  St.,  Johnstown. 

CARBON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Scanlon,  Weatherly. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  E.  Freyman,  Weatherly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Warner,  Weatherly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bayless,  Hazleton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Eeese,  Ecltley. 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Passmore,  Embreeville. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Kennett  Square. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Lemmon,  Honey  Brook. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Reid  Cyphert,  Clarion. 

H.  J.  Mitchell,  Knox. 

T.  P.  Howard,  Clarion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Summerville,  R.D.  3,  Sligo. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

Nelson  Probst,  Lock  Haven. 

F.  C.  Gross,  Esq.,  129  E.  Main  St.,  Lock  Haven. 

J.  L.  Rachau,  Clintondale. 

Jacob  F.  Wise,  R.D.  3,  Jersey  Shore. 

M.  C.  Coleman,  Renovo. 

C.  J.  Messerly,  Lock  Haven. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

John  J.  Reilley,  Paxten  St.,  Centralia. 
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CEAWFOED  COUNTY 

Howard  R.  Conover,  Meadville. 

Mrs.  M.  Leberman,  Meadville. 

Dr.  0.  H.  Jackson,  Meadville. 

J.  E.  Reynolds,  Meadville. 

Dickson  Andrews,  Esq.,  Meadville. 

H.  S.  Miller,  Meadville. 

Hon.  O.  Claire  Kent,  Meadville. 

Edwin  E.  Dane,  Meadville. 

H.  B.  Cutshall,  Meadville. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Clark,  Townville. 

Helen  C.  Easterwood,  961  S.  Main  St.,  Meadville. 
Rev.  P.  J.  Blake,  Cambridge  Springs. 

Rev.  Victor  Bucher,  Pleasantville. 

M.  A.  Logan,  E.  Main  St.,  Titusville. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stewart,  239  W.  Elm  St.,  Titusville. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Boyd,  Saegertown. 

Walter  G.  McClintoek,  Esq.,  Meadville. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Luther  McCoy,  Carlisle. 

U.  Grant  Epply,  Carlisle. 

W.  S.  Beltzhoover,  Boiling  Springs. 

P.  W.  McCoy,  Carlisle. 

John  Pilgrim,  Carlisle. 

Geo.  E.  Reed,  Carlisle. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

H.  V.  Sherman,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Etnoyer,  R.D.  1,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Megee,  Claster  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

F.  R.  Stillwell,  920  N.  18th  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Nora  B.  Shunk,  Court  House,  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Erb,  Bergner  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Siebrecht,  46  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lansdowne. 

ELK  COUNTY 

T.  H.  Ledden,  Ridgway. 

Mrs.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  344  South  St.,  Ridgway. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Reinhold,  Jr.,  103  Lincoln  Ave.,  Erie. 
Jerry  Kimmell,  Edinboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Doolittle,  Girard. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  615  Poplar  St.,  Erie. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Spaulding,  Albion. 

Harry  W.  Moony,  652  W.  10th  St.,  Erie. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Tannehill,  14  Mechanic  St.,  Girard. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

F.  H.  Higinbotham,  Briar  Hill. 

Dean  D.  Sturgis,  Uniontown. 

Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Chick,  Uniontown. 

F.  L.  Costello,  Point  Marion. 

FOREST  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brown,  Tionesta. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ziegler,  Chambersburg. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Edgar  Holland,  Chambersburg. 

Mae  Sensney,  Chambersburg. 

P.  H.  Hollar,  Chambersburg. 

Wm.  K.  Hollar,  Chambersburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Rush  Hafer,  R.D.  4,  Chambersburg. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Wood,  37  N.  Richards  St.,  Waynesburg. 
Joseph  Sproat,  R.D.  2,  Waynesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Breese,  R.D.  1,  Rogersville. 

E.  M.  Thompson,  Waynesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hughes,  Waynesburg. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Grant  Bair,  Shade  Gap. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crone,  Shirleysburg. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Martin  Morrison,  Carbondale. 

F.  H.  Fatz,  43  Williams  Ave.,  Carbondale. 

Mrs.  Emma  E.  Brandow,  154  Belmont  St.,  Carbondale. 

E.  A.  Delaney,  Spring  St.,  Carbondale. 

John  Connor,  Carbondale. 

James  P.  Clark,  R.D.,  Carbondale. 

Mark  Toolan,  Carbondale. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brennan,  Carbondale. 

John  McNulty,  1690  Kirk  Ave.,  Scranton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rutherford,  Scranton. 

Willard  Matthews,  Scranton. 
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Millicent  W.  Harris,  Scranton. 

Mary  Murphy,  Scranton. 

Wm.  Koch,  Jr.,  723  Cedar  Ave.,  Scranton. 

W.  J.  McHugh,  Scranton. 

J.  C.  Owen,  Taylor. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ressler,  Lancaster. 

Walter  Jones,  E.D.  1,  Christiana. 

J.  S.  Strine,  Lancaster. 

Samuel  H.  Boyd,  45  South  5th  St.,  Columbia. 

Calvin  Ward,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  132  East  King  St.,  Lancaster. 

Eev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Bird-in-Hand. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hogue,  427  Court  St.,  New  Castle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Snyder,  E.D.  7,  New  Castle. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Shirk,  E.D.  3,  Myerstown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Pierce,  Lebanon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Grant  Boger,  Lebanon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Eoyer,  Prescott. 

Mrs.  U.  B.  Siegrist,  Lebanon. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Wm.  P.  Diebert,  1343  Chew  St.,  Allentown. 

E.  H.  Scheirer,  Schnecksville. 

Wm.  F.  Kuhns,  Wescosville. 

A.  P.  Eoth,  Allentown. 

Mrs.  Anna  Petry,  113  N.  Madison  St.,  Allentown. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Greene,  Retreat. 

E.  L.  Coughlin,  Esq.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Hon.  Henry  Fuller,  Wilkes-Barre. 

L.  E.  Holcomb,  3 Oxford  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Geo.  H.  Baskett,  Retreat. 

J.  H.  Evans,  Wilkes-Barre. 

George  K.  Brown,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Hon.  A.  James,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Miss  Helen  Mermon,  151  Grove  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  W.  J.  Trembath,  804  Second  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Ezra  Hein,  Hepburnville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl.  Williamsport. 
Sherman  Mutchler,  Hepburnville. 

W.  H.  Clarkson,  Williamsport. 

G.  F.  Shaffer,  Cogan  Station. 

C.  C.  Strouble,  Bodine. 


MERGER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  McKean,  Sheakleyville. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Mercer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer. 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Sharon. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Aurand,  Lewiston. 

M.  M.  Bricker,  Lewiston. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Euphemia  Dunn,  North  Glenside. 

F.  K.  Moore,  Norristown. 


PERRY  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kell,  Loysville. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Graham,  700  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Nora  McKeough,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Ebbert,  8024  Jackson  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dickel,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Hiel,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Mooney,  7963  Oxford  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rintz,  5401  N.  Lawrence  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Staneruck,  E.  Shawmont  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Sanville,  1456  Sparks  St.,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia. 
George  E.  Dorwart,  6222  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  A.  Markley,  Philadelphia. 

W.  J.  Wahl,  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  Stanton,  2120  Medary  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Fred  F.  Graham,  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  W.  Hawkinson,  7130  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 

E.  S.  Ward,  Esq.,  153  W.  Tabor  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  R.  Bedinger,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia. 

L.  F.  Castor,  Jr.  1005  Allengrove  St.,  Frankford. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Ewald,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  W.  West,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Kelly,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Roberts,  428  City  Hall  Annex,  Philadelphia. 
John  Marsden,  111  Mermaid  Lane,  Chestnut  Hill. 

James  F.  McClellan,  1131  E'.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown. 
Dr.  Chas.  H.  McDevitt,  4600  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  Hyer,  104  Pastorius  St.,  Germantown. 

George  Howey,  Mt.  Airy. 

Fred  Kurg,  4849  Germantown  Ave.,  Germantown. 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Carmichael,  20  Gowen  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Harry  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  663  E.  Penn  St.,  Germantown. 

Harry  Berger,  5314  Wayne  Ave.,  Germantown. 

William  H.  Coulson,  Town  Hall,  Germantown. 

Michael  Kimmary,  Town  Hall,  Germantown. 


PIKE  COUNTY 

Asa  B.  Martin,  Milford. 

Florence  Keller,  Hartford  St.,  Milford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Cook,  Bushkill. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Heim,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Hugh  W.  Heim,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

F.  C.  Reese,  Pottsville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKeon,  532%  E.  Norwegian  St.,  Pottsville. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Powell,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

F.  C.  Reese,  Jr.,  Pottsville. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Reinwald,  Wellsboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Baity,  Wellsboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hughes,  P.O.  Box  146,  Wellsboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Brown,  Wellsboro. 


VENANGO  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Lura  Crain,  R.D.  5,  Franklin. 

G.  H.  Bell,  R.D.  5,  Box  29,  Franklin. 

Fred  Gates,  401  W.  First  St.,  Oil  City. 

John  E.  Ritchey,  1167  Otter  St.,  Franklin. 

Jos.  A.  MeElhaney,  R.D.  3,  Franklin. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Watkins,  Polk. 

Clara  G.  Black,  1266  Otter  St.,  Franklin. 

Ida  Brookhammer,  7 W.  Front  St.,  Oil  City. 
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WARREN  COUNTY 

M.  Brady,  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ward,  Youngsville. 

Mae  Olney,  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Warren. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Petry,  State  Hospital,  Warren. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Buchanan,  184  Duncan  Aye.,  Washington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Wray,  E'lrama. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Lane,  113  Donnan  Ave.,  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clias.  R.  Biggie,  R.D.  9,  Washington. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  522  Washington  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 
Hon.  D.  Glenn  Moore,  Washington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  Court  House,  Washington. 

Elizabeth  H.  Wilson,  103  Lemoyne  Ave.,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Essie  L.  Sutherland,  R.D.  1,  Washington. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Crumrine,  Washington. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Woods,  Washington. 

OTHER  STATES 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  Learn,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Carl  M.  Johns,  64  Henry  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

John  Kenderdeine,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Wilson,  Atlantic  City. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF 

The  Association  of 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 


of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

HELD 

SEPTEMBER  29-30  and  OCTOBER  1,  1930. 

Americus  Hotel  Allentown,  Pa. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29 
8:00  P.  M. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Correction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  held 
in  the  Americus  Hotel,  Allentown,  Pa.,  September  29-30  and  October  1, 
1930. 

Mr.  William  Deibert:  This  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  exercises  for  the  evening  will  be  opened  by  singing  one  verse 
of  “America”. 

Mr.  Deibert:  Reverend  A.  W.  Cooper,  Pastor  of  Bethany  Congrega- 
tional Church,  will  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Cooper:  Oh,  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  at  the  opening 
of  this  Convention  we  halt  just  a moment  to  lift  our  hearts  in  worship 
and  in  praise  to  ask  Thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  this  gathering.  We  have 
been  inspired  by  Thy  great  goodness  to  us,  who  seek  to  be  helpful  to 
those  who  are  in  need  around  about  us.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  benev- 
olent spirit  that  finds  expression  iu  the  organizations  and  officers  of 
societies  represented  in  this  gathering,  and  do  pray  that  Thine  own 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  love  might  possess  all  our  hearts,  and  as  these 
men  and  women  think  together  about  their  common  task  and  the  prob- 
lems that  face  them,  may  they  be  possessed  with  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Christian  and  seek  in  every  possible  way  to  do  the  task  that  has  been 
assigned  to  them,  in  His  spirit  and  for  His  sake. 

Their  work  is  not  easy;  in  these  days  when  life  is  so  complex,  duties 
are  so  numerous  and  problems  are  so  pressing,  this  kind  of  work  has 
its  own  problems  and  is  very,  very  urgent.  We  pray  that  this  group 
of  folk  may  look  not  only  into  their  own  hearts  and  their  own  minds, 
but  look  unto  Thee  for  Thy  direction  and  for  Thy  help  in  the  great 
work  that  they  are  doing.  May  they  feel  that  they  are  the  hands  of 
God,  with  benevolent  purpose  reaching  out  to  build  up  lives  that  have 
been  broken,  lives  that  have  found  their  lot  hard. 
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We  do  thank  Thee,  dear  Father,  that  Thou  doest  set  us  a great  ex- 
ample in  this  brotherly  spirit.  May  Thy  spirit  pervade  these  meetings, 
may  Thy  spirit  speak  through  those  who  bring  messages  and  direct 
the  minds  of  all  that  as  they  think  upon  the  problems  their  hearts  may 
be  warmed  with  a brotherly  spirit  to  go  out  and  serve  in  the  true 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  of  Christ.  Command  Thy  blessing  upon  the 
institutions  of  our  State,  where  people  are,  out  of  whose  heart  there 
seems  to  have  gone  nearly  all  help.  Be  very  near  and  gracious  unto 
them.  It  may  be  possible  for  these,  Thy  servants,  as  they  seek  to 
minister  to  them,  to  reflect  Thee,  and  make  them  to  behold  the  love  of 
man.  Perchance  it  may  quicken  in  their  hearts  a faith  in  Thee. 

May  they  look  at  their  work  as  a worthy  task,  a sacred  task,  and 
may  they  with  confidence  look  to  Thee  for  Thy  abiding  blessing  and 
direction.  We  ask  it  in  Thy  name.  Amen. 

Mr.  Deibert:  I will  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  our  President, 
Mr.  Smiles. 

Chairman  C.  W.  Smiles  : Owing  to  the  fact,  folks,  that  I notice 
here  a little  bit  further  down  on  the  program  that  I am  going  to  give 
you  the  Presidential  Address,  the  remarks  that  I am  going  to  give  you 
now  will  be  very  brief.  As  I look  out  over  this  audience  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  going  to  have  a very,  very  large  registration  for  this  con- 
ference, which  gives  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure.  I was  very  keen  on 
having  a large  registration.  It  seemed  as  though  last  year  at  Conneaut 
Lake,  we  slipped  just  a little  bit,  and  I would  like  to  see  us  overcome 
the  Conneaut  Lake  Convention.  It  was  just  a little  too  bad  we  went 
out  there  in  that  section  at  that  time  of  the  year,  because  it  was  very 
disagreeable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  everything  at  the  Lake  was  just 
about  ready  to  close,  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  a hurry  to  get  rid  of 
us.  In  this  city,  we  are  going  to  find  a different  condition.  I live 
about  a hundred  miles  from  Allentown,  but  I am  acquainted  with  a good 
many  people  here,  and  I know  it  to  be  a fact  that  this  is  a city  where 
the  people  who  live  in  it  are  hospitable,  and  I want  to  say  also  they 
are  full  of  vim,  vigor  and  vitality.  I know  that  there  is  a glad  hand 
out  for  us  all  here,  and  we  will  enjoy  our  brief  stay  in  the  city  of 
Allentown. 

At  this  time,  I will  introduce  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Allentown. 

PRESENTATION  OF  GAVEL 

Mr.  Charles  Roberts  : Mr.  President,  I have  been  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Poor  Directors  of  Lehigh  County  to  present  in  their  behalf  to 
you  as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  this  souvenir  gavel.  It  is  made  of  wood,  of  oaken  wood, 
taken  from  a house  built  some  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
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a signer  of  that  immortal  document,  one  of  the  most  famous  ever  penned 
by  man  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  house  from  which  this  wood  was  taken  still  stands  in  the  Borough 
of  Catasauqua,  four  miles  north  of  this  city.  Situated  as  it  was  in 
those  early  days  in  the  history  of  our  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Lehigh  Biver,  then  calm  and  peaceful,  undisturbed  by  the 
turmoil  of  these  modern  times,  in  a tract  of  over  300  acres,  it  was 
considered  a beautiful  home. 

The  gavel  is  suitably  inscribed,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  donors  that 
it  be  used  by  the  presiding  officer  of  this  association.  Will  you  accept 
with  the  best  wishes  and  compliments  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
Lehigh  County  and  the  Lehigh  County  Historical  Society® 

Chairman  Smiles  : I wish  to  thank  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  Lehigh  County  for  this  very  valuable  gift 
to  me,  in  the  nature  of  a gavel.  I don’t  know  whether  I will  use  it 
here  or  not;  I don’t  think  I will  have  to,  but  I am  sure,  Mr.  Roberts, 
that  I will  treasure  it  always.  It  will  remind  me  of  the  pleasant  time 
I am  anticipating  here,  that  I know  I will  realize  in  the  city  of 
Allentown. 

The  address  of  welcome  tonight  will  be  given  by  the  Honorable  Claude 
T.  Beno,  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lehigh 
County,  Allentown. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  Claude  T.  Beno  : Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Association.  I assure  you  that  I am  speaking  very  sincerely  when  I 
say  to  you  that  I am  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  bidding  you 
welcome  to  the  city  of  Allentown  and  to  the  County  of  Lehigh.  We 
are  glad  here  in  Allentown  to  have  any  group  of  citizens  meet  with  us, 
and  we  strive  to  extend  to  them  such  hospitality  as  is  at  our  command. 
But  w'e  are  especially  glad  to  have  here  people  who  like  you  are  not 
only  representative  citizens,  but  who  bear  also  the  stamp  of  the  approval 
and  confidence  of  the  counties  and  districts  from  which  you  come.  I do 
not  say  it  in  a spirit  of  flattery  at  all,  because  it  is  a fact  that  you 
are  selected,  elected  men  and  women  wTho  have  been  commissioned  by 
the  people  of  this  State,  acting  through  their  various  counties  and 
districts,  to  perform  what  I regard  as  one  of  the  large  tasks  of  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  I think  sometimes  that  you  men  and  women  perform 
the  hardest  task  of  government.  That  comes  to  me  with  great  force 
rather  frequently.  Sometimes  I have  applications  for  assistance  or  for 
relief  which  I can’t  meet,  for  which  there  is  no  machinery  at  all  at  my 
command.  I notice  that  when  finally  I shunt  the  case,  so  to  speak, 
over  to  our  Board  of  Poor  Directors,  there  is  action,  and  satisfactory 
action. 
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And  then  I find  too,  in  my  experience,  that  frequently  the  Board  of 
Poor  Directors  is  able  to  do  that  which  I can  not  do.  I sit  in  my  court, 
a jury  returns  a verdict  of  guilty,  I pass  a sentence,  and  I pass  that 
.sentence  speaking  as  it  were  the  sentiment,  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity. And  I say  to  myself,  when  that  job  is  finished,  “Well,  I have 
meted  out  justice,  I have  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  law.”  But  in 
a few  days,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  there  is  placed  upon  my  table  the 
list  of  families  who  are  receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  then  too  often  I 
find  upon  that  list  the  name  of  the  family  of  that  man  whom  I sent 
to  jail.  And  then  there  comes  a great  question.  Then  I start  to  wonder. 
I wonder  whether,  after  all,  I have  met  the  real  justice  of  that  situation. 
Of  course,  I have  done  justice  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  A charge 
was  made,  an  indictment  found,  a jury  empaneled,  the  forms  of  trial 
were  proceeded  with,  all  the  formulas  of  the  law  were  observed,  and 
according  to  the  law,  I have  done  justice.  But  it  remained  for  the 
Board  of  Poor  Directors  to  fill  up  a gap  that  somehow  was  left  or  some- 
how was  made  in  the  process  of  doing  that  kind  of  justice.  Somehow 
the  community,  through  the  Poor  Directors,  has  stepped  in  and  perhaps, 
who  knows,  perhaps  they  have  done  real  justice. 

And  so  I think  so  often,  and  I am  thinking  tonight,  that  both  of  us, 
all  of  us,  are  engaged  in  striving  to  realize  that  high  ideal  of  justice 
as  between  men  and  men.  After  all,  there  is  a higher  kind  of  justice 
than  that  administered  in  the  courts.  You  know,  old  Justinian,  writing 
centuries  ago,  said  that  justice  was  the  constant  and  continued  desire  to 
give  to  every  man  his  due.  And  that  broadens  the  conception  of  justice 
so  considerably  that  all  of  us  may  have  an  active  hand  in  it,  and  you, 
who  are  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  State  have  indeed  a most  active  hand 
in  it.  I say  it  is  a high  ideal,  and  an  ideal  for  the  attainment  of  which 
the  human  race  has  been  striving  all  these  years,  and  which  we  have  not 
yet  even  measurably  attained.  But  we  are  pressing  forward,  we  are 
pressing  onward,  and  meetings  such  as  these  will  certainly  promote 
the  spirit  of  justice  as  between  man  and  man. 

Sometimes,  as  we  pursue  these  ideals,  we  are  apt  to  become  a bit  dis- 
couraged. I suppose  there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  than  some  of 
the  tasks  that  you  are  required  to  assume.  But  let ’s  press  on,  let ’s  not 
be  afraid  of  the  future,  let’s  go  out  on  a great  venture  of  faith,  con- 
fident that  eventually  we  shall  win  and  shall  attain  the  ideal  of  justice. 
I . can  think  of  nothing  at  the  moment  in  which  there  has  been  greater 
improvement  than  in  this  very  matter  of  the  administration  of  the 
charity  of  a community.  I know  of  nothing  where  in  such  a com- 
paratively short  time  greater  strides  have  been  made.  They  are  indeed 
a promise  of  a still  more  glorious  future.  What  a great  history  it  is, 
of  the  improvement  of  legislation  relating  to  the  poor  and  to  the  paupers. 
Some  of  us  still  have  fresh  in  our  minds  that  dreadful  picture  painted 
for  us  by  Charles  Dickens  in  his  great  novel,  “Oliver  Twist’’,  of  the 
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conditions  in  the  old  English  workhouses,  a condition  long  ago  abolished, 
and  with  workhouses  now  supplanted  with  the  modern  county  homes  that 
are  a credit  to  our  communities  and  to  our  State.  And  then  within  our 
own  time  has  come  that  fine  piece  of  legislation  which  I trust  may  be 
extended  and  expanded,  the  Mother’s  Assistance  Fund.  And  still  a bit 
more  remote  was  that  fine  piece  of  legislation,  the  Workman’s  Compen- 
sation Law.  And  I am  trusting  as  I look  into  the  future  that  they 
may  be  supplemented  with  still  better  legislation  along  the  same  line. 

I am  brave  enough  to  hope  that  we  may  have  in  this  State  within 
a short  period  of  time,  insurance  against  unemployment.  Please  don’t 
be  to  much  startled,  and  please,  whatever  else  you  do,  don’t  denounce 
me  as  a Socialist.  You  know,  we  in  America  are  all  too  apt  to  label 
a new  thing  with  an  approbrious  epithet,  and  we  argue  with  slogans. 
But  in  spite  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill  names  we  may  call  it,  there 
shall  yet  dawn  the  day  when  our  governments,  our  State  governments, 
will  put  into  operation  some  form  of  unemployment  insurance. 

I said  a moment  ago,  “Don’t  call  me  a Socialist’’.  When  I was  a 
very  young  man,  I was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  there  I had  a very 
small  and  inconspicuous  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  first  Workman’s 
Compensation  Bill  that  was  ever  presented  to  a Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
It  wasn’t  passed  then;  indeed,  six  years  intervened  before  that  statute 
was  placed  upon  the  law  books  of  the  State.  But  after  that  term  of  the 
Legislature  expired,  and  I came  home  to  meet  my  admiring  constituents, 
I was  utterly  surprised  that  they  had  labeled  me  as  a dangerous  man, 
a reformer;  more  than  that,  a Socialist.  Well,  the  years  have  gone  on; 
I am  still  voting  the  Eepublican  ticket,  as  did  my  father  and  his  father 
before  him.  The  Workman’s  Compensation  Bill  has  become  a law,  the 
Eepublican  Party  is  its  strong  endorser,  and  there  isn’t  an  employer  of 
labor  in  the  entire  State  who  would  for  one  moment  go  back  to  the  old 
system  if  he  could. 

And  so  let’s  not  be  frightened  with  new  things.  I am  not  afraid 
either  of  the  old  age  pension  bill.  I am  praying  for  the  day  when  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  wall  pass  an  old  age  pension  bill.  We  in  Lehigh 
County  erected  a few  years  ago  a new  County  Home.  In  it,  we  placed 
in  a modest  wTay  everything  that  was  modern  and  model  in  things  that 
are  fitted  for  institutions  of  that  kind.  I had  a small  part  to  play  in 
that  enterprise,  and  some  of  my  good  friends  have  been  kind  enough  to 
say  that  that  institution  stands  out  there  as  a monument  to  me.  Well, 
admitting  that  that  is  true,  I should  be  glad,  I know  of  nothing  that  I 
would  welcome  more  than  to  see  it  scrapped,  utterly  scrapped,  and  the 
system  that  we  now  have  replaced  by  the  Old  Age  Pension  measure. 
For  after  all,  my  friends,  as  one  of  our  writers  pointed  out  years  ago, 
poverty  is  not  the  lack  of  things,  but  poverty  is  the  fear  and  the  dread 
of  want.  There  are  literally  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  walking  our  streets,  looking  into  the  future  with  fear  and  dread 
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in  their  hearts.  And  I should  like  to  see  a State  such  as  Pennsylvania 
pass  a measure  that  will  take  from  them  the  fear  and  dread  of  passing 
their  last  days  in  one  of  our  county  institutions. 

Well,  my  friends,  I should  like  perhaps  to  speak  some  more,  but  the 
Chairman  of  our  local  Board  advised  me  that  the  order  of  the  day  re- 
quires brief  speeches,  and  so  whilst  I sometimes  hand  out  long  sentences, 
I shall  have  to  hand  out  only  a short  speech  tonight.  I bid  you  welcome. 
We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We  hope  you  may  enjoy  your  stay 
with  us.  We  hope  you  may  go  away  from  us  carrying  inspiration  with 
you  that  will  aid  you  in  the  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  that  you 
are  called  upon  to  do. 

Chairman  Smiles  : The  response  to  this  very  fine  address  of  welcome 
will  be  given  by  our  immediate  Past  President,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Graham, 
of  Philadelphia. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Graham:  Your  Honor,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Secretary,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Fellow  Delegates,- — for 
whom  I have  developed  the  greatest  admiration,  because  of  the  character 
of  the  work  which  we  are  in.  I want  to  say  to  our  eminent  Judge  that 
this  meeting  should  be  an  evidence,  on  account  of  the  number  present, 
to  show  what  is  being  done  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  line 
of  the  work  as  Poor  Directors.  I am  also  glad,  and  want  to  express 
our  feelings,  not  my  own  individually,  but  of  every  delegate  here,  to  this 
Committee  from  Allentown,  for  having  given  us  another  chance  to  come 
together  to  learn  the  many,  many  things  which  we  need  in  the  various 
sections  throughout  our  State.  And  to  say  that  they  are  helping  us 
very  materially  to  do  something  towards  those  that  are  in  our  care  and 
under  our  guidance. 

I am  sure  you  are  all  going  to  have  a wonderful  time.  This  committee 
lias  planned  many  delightful  and  entertaining  events,  which  we  all  enjoy, 
and  I am  sure  that  when  you  leave  you  will  take  smiles  with  you. 

Chairman  Smiles:  We  have  reached  the  point  for  the  President’s 
Address,  but  before  I start  to  inflict  that  upon  you,  we  have  a guest, 
a regular  member  of  the  Association,  I suppose  is  the  best  way  to  term 
it.  We  have  with  us  tonight,  Honorable  Henry  A.  Fuller,  of  Luzerne 
County,  the  county  from  which  I come  myself.  Judge  Fuller  has  been 
attending  our  conferences  quite  regularly,  and  in  doing  so  I am  sure 
without  a doubt,  that  he  shows  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Directors,  not  only  in  his  own  county,  but  all  over  the  State.  He  is 
greatly  interested  and  vitally  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Poor  Di- 
rectors. He  is  not  on  the  program,  but  I feel  that  by  calling  on  him 
now  for  a few  words,  he  will  come  forward  and  say  a few  words.  I 
would  like  to  call  on  Hon.  Judge  Fuller  at  this  time. 
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Hon.  Henry  A.  Fuller  : I will  not  come  forward  because  I left  home 
in  a hurry  and  don’t  want  to  be  conspicuous.  (I  have  a hole  in  my 
stocking.) 

I am  here  not  only  because  of  my  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Poor  Directors  in  the  State,  but  because  of  my  specific  interest  in 
the  presidency  of  Smiles,  and  I don’t  think  he  should  have  called  upon 
me,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  don’t  want  me  to  speak; 
in  the  second  place,  I don ’t  want  to  speak,  and  in  the  third  place,  the 
audience  don’t  want  me  to  speak. 

I was  particularly  impressed,  during  the  course  of  the  remarks  of 
Judge  Reno,  with  liis  suggestion  as  to  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature 
of  an  old  age  pension.  That  was  the  part  of  his  address  most  enthusi- 
astically received  by  this  audience,  and  I inferred  right  away  that  most 
of  you  were  old  people.  I concur  in  his  thought  that  there  should  be 
an  old  age  pension,  because  I am  coming  along  to  the  period  that  I think 
I could  utilize  that  privilege. 

Now  I didn’t  expect  to  be  called  upon  until  we  came  to  this  point  of 
the  program, — ‘ ‘ Address — By  an  outstanding  authority,  whose  identity 
is  withheld  at  his  request,  whose  appearance  was  secured  thru  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  President  Smiles  and  will  prove  a genuine  joy  and 
help  to  the  delegates.  ’ ’ When  I read  that  in  the  program,  it  made  me 
blush  fio  think  that  when  President  Smiles  made  that  introduction  I 
was  supposed  to  answer  and  make  that  address.  However,  my  thought 
was,  I feel  sure,  entirely  unworthy,  and  displaced  by  the  appearance  here 
of  a man  who  fills  the  bill  as  read  in  that  announcement,  and  who 
will  give  you  a thrill.  I have  heard  him  a number  of  times.  We  be- 
long to  the  same  college.  He  is  now  President,  and  I was  a doctor  of 
laws.  Why  a doctor,  the  Lord  only  knows.  And  I am  giving  way  now 
to  a man  who  can  make  a speech,  who  is  worth  listening  to,  one  of  the 
educational  factors  in  Pennsylvania  today,  and  to  whom  I owe  allegi- 
ance, although  I am  as  a sophomore  said,  an  alumni  apprentice. — Dr. 
Lewis,  President  of  Layfayette,  who  arrived  here  a little  late,  but  not 
too  late  to  be  heard  at  this  time.  I will  introduce  him. 

Chairman  Smiles  : I guess  it  was  about  nineteen  years  ago  that 
I had  the  joy  and  happiness  of  being  appointed  Poor  Director  by  the 
Judge  whom  you  have  just  heard  speak.  Naturally,  I wanted  to  have 
him  say  a few  words  to  you  tonight. 

And  speaking  of  my  experience  as  a Poor  Director  for  nineteen  years, 
I want  to  say  that  I have  never  missed  one  of  our  State  Conferences 
in  that  period  of  years.  I have  received  a great  deal  of  benefit,  a great 
deal  of  knowledge,  in  the  work  of  Poor  Director  during  the  last  nine- 
teen years,  and  I think  I have  received  the  bulk  of  it  by  attending  our 
State  conferences. 
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During  the  last  few  months,  we  have  been  quite  busy  arranging  this 
program,  with  things  pertaining  to  this  conference,  and  I received  a 
letter  from  our  Secretary,  who  had  also  received  a communication  from 
one  of  the  counties,  saying  they  positively  refused  to  attend  the  con- 
ference in  Allentown  owing  to  the  fact  they  attended  at  Conneaut  Lake, 
and  they  felt  as  though  they  had  received  nothing  from  it,  and  it  was 
a waste  of  time  to  attend  the  conferences.  I don’t  know  if  they  are 
here  tonight  or  not,  but  I am  sure  that  they  take  a wrong  view  of  it 
altogether.  It  is  not  what  they  sit  down  here  In  the  audience  and  listen 
to ; it  is  strictly  up  to  the  individual  to  come  here  and  get  some  profit 
from  our  conferences.  I get  the  bulk  of  mine  in  the  hotel  lobbies,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  individual  directors  and  officials  of  the  various 
poor  districts.  Speaking  about  the  conference  at  Conneaut  Lake,  I am 
not  here  to  criticise  it  because  I am  sure  it  was  a fine  one.  The  attend- 
ance wasn’t  so  large,  and  probably  we  held  it  at  a place  that  wasn’t 
so  good  for  (it.  But  folks,  when  you  stop  to  think  that  we  had  such 
speeches  and  papers  and  speakers  there  as  Dr.  Sandy,  Dr.  Petrie,  Judge 
Parker,  etc.,  I am  sure  Judge  Parker’s  speech  alone  was  worth  our 
time  to  go  to  Conneaut  Lake;  it  was  mine,  anyway.  I enjoyed  that 
immensely,  and  anybody  who  could  have  gone  to  that  conference  and 
heard  Judge  Parker  and  come  away  and  said  they  got  nothing  out  of 
it, — -there ’s  nothing  wrong  with  the  conference,  it ’s  the  individual. 
We  also  had  Mrs.  Megee.  Where  could  we  get  a better  paper  than  Mrs. 
Megee  presented  at  the  conference  at  Conneaut  Lake?  And  with  Dr. 
Sommer,  and  our  own  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Trembath,  we  had  an 
elegant  program  there,  and  I am  sure  if  you  took  the  trouble  to  go 
to  the  Conference  you  were  benefited  by  it. 

This  Conference  is  going  to  go  into  a subject  that  has  been  little 
neglected,  and  that  is  outdoor  relief.  Our  institutions  are  right  up  to 
the  minute,  through  State  supervision,  building  new  buildings,  very 
modern,  and  especially  the  one  you  have  in  this  County  is  a credit  to 
the  entire  State,  at  Wescoville.  An  elegant  building,  and  I am  sure 
you  folks  should  be  proud  of  it.  But  our  outdoor  relief  is  50%  behind 
the  times.  I am  willing  to  confess  here  our  Board  alone  (and  I have 
ben  on  the  Board  nineteen  years)  handing  out  outdoor  relief,  is  doing 
it  identically  the  same  today  as  we  did  nineteen  years  ago,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  they  were  doing  it  fifty  years  before  I went  on  the  Board. 
Such  matters  as  that  are  going  to  be  taken  up  at  the  Conference  and 
I hope  we  get  something  out  of  it  all  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  outdoor  relief  question. 

I must  not  talk  too  long  to  you.  They  call  this  the  President ’s 
annual  address,  and  I simply  want  to  urge  everybody  to  attend  every 
session  of  the  Conference.  Come  into  the  room  promptly.  We  expect 
to  have  a very,  very  interesting  conference,  and  there  is  one  thing 
especially,  ;I  guess  I’d  better  read  it  now  before  I go  any  further) 
that  has  been  arranged  for'  the  ladies.  You  know,  there  are  some 
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of  the  Directors  that  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  to  this  Con- 
ference, and  they  are  not  as  much  interested  in  the  work  as  we  are, 
and  they  walk  around  the  city  and  enjoy  themselves,  which  they 
should  do.  But  this  Board  of  Lehigh  County  has  done  something  that 
has  not  been  done,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  Conferences  previously, 
and  that  is  to  arrange  some  entertainment  for  the  ladies.  There 
have  been  some  objections  to  it,  but  I don’t  think  for  a minute  it 
will  detract  from  the  success  of  our  meetings  by  having  a little  enter- 
tainment provided  for  the  ladies.  If  they  all  liked  them  like  I do, 
they  certainly  would  provide  more  for  them.  Tomorrow  afternoon, 
at  2:00  P.M.,  the  local  Committee  has  arranged  an  entertainment  for 
the  ladies  at  the  Women’s  Club,  1114  Walnut  Street.  Those  desiring 
to  attend  will  please  notify  the  clerk  at  the  Registration  Desk  so  they 
will  know  how  many  to  provide  for. 

Now  folks,  we  want  you  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  Conference, 
and  as  I said  before,  it’s  up  to  each  individual  one  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  contribute  something  toward  the  success  of  it. 

Now  although  Judge  Fuller  stole  a little  bit  of  our  thunder,  I guess 
we  are  now  ready  for  the  surprise  of  the  evening,  but  I must  make  a 
confession  that  I am  not  responsible  for  the  next  speaker  being  here. 
The  surprise  speaker  that  I was  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  is  busy 
in  some  other  part  of  the  State  tonight,  and  very  busy,  I guess.  So 
I am  going  to  call  on  our  State  Treasurer,  Wm.  J.  Trembath,  to  in- 
troduce the  next  speaker. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Trembath:  I have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  the  President  of  Lafayette  College,  Dr.  William  Mather  Lewis, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  be  with  us  this  evening. 

ADDRESS 

Wm.  Mather  Lewis 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association — I 
hate  to  impose  upon  your  time,  coming  as  I do  from  a suburb  of  Al- 
lentown, to  continue  this  program  this  evening.  My  place,  on  the  pro- 
gram brings  very  clearly  to  my  mind  the  words  of  a chairman  of  a 
meeting  just  after  the  World  War  out  in  San  Francisco.  There  had 
been  five  or  six  speakers,  as  there  have  been  tonight,  and  finally,  be- 
fore the  last  speaker  was  announced,  half  of  the  audience  was  walk- 
ing down  the  aisles  to  go  out.  And  the  Chairman  jumped  up  to  his 
feet  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  won ’t  you  come  back  and  sit 
down  and  listen  to  the  next  speaker?  This  speaker  was  in  the  World 
War,  and  he  went  through  hell  for  you,  and  you  ought  to  be  willing  to 
do  the  same  for  him.” 


I am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  has  said  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  last  speaker  on  the  program;  it  recalls 
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to  my  mind  the  fact,  that  when  I was  with  the  Treasury  Department 
during  the  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  me  down  into 
Ohio  to  make  a speech  which  he  didn’t  wish  to  make.  I discovered, 
much  to  my  surprise!  when  I got  into  town  that  I was  the  'first  number 
on  the  first  so-called  lecture  course  that  they  had  ever  had  there,  and 
I was  led  to  the  platform  by  the  local  minister,  because  it  was  in 
his  church  that  this  occasion  was  held.  After  gazing  for  a time  into 
the  icy  faces  of  an  audience  which  was  present  because  it  had  season 
tickets,  he  arose  and  introduced  me  thus:  He  said,  “As  you  know 
this  is  the  first  number  on  our  first  lecture  course.  We  never  had  any- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  church  before.  But  we  have  this  man  with  us 
tonight,  and  if  you  like  him  we  will  try  to  get  a better  one  next  time  ’ ’. 
And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I suppose  is  your  hope.  In  fact,  you  tried  the 
best  you  could  upon  this  occasion.  My  good  friend,  Judge  Fuller, 
has  called  attention  to  the  introduction  which  I have  on  this  program 
tonight.  I want  to  say,  Judge — and  by  the  way,  I go  up  into  Wyom- 
ing Valley  every  fall  to  an  alumni  meeting,  not  because  I love  the 
alumni  less,  but  because  I love  Judge  Fuller’s  speeches  more.  There 
is  only  one  thing  on  those  programs  that  is  better  than  Judge  Fuller’s 
speeches,  and  that  is  Judge  Fuller’s  singing.  But  he  called  attention 
to  this  announcement  which  was  made  on  the  program,  which  was 
put  in  after  the  original  speaker  stepped  out  and  when  they  didn’t 
know  who  was  going  to  come.  I think  it  describes  me  very  well, — 
“An  outstanding  authority”,  because  who  could  be  a better  authority 
on  poverty  than  a man  whose  profession  is  teaching?  And  who  could 
know  more  about  begging  than  a college  president?  Why,  one  of  my 
predecessors  at  Lafayette  College  said  that  when  he  died  he  wanted 
this  Bible  verse  put  upon  his  tombstone,  “And  the  beggar  died”. 
That  is  our  general  reputation  in  the  field  which  I occupy.  And  so 
I am  under  no  illusions  as  to  why  I am  here  tonight.  I am  here  be- 
cause Governor  Pinchot  wants  to  be  Governor,  and  I think  he  knew 
that  you  were  all  going  to  vote  for  him,  so  he  is  working  in  less 
fertile  fields  this  evening. 

I just  recall  one  other  incident  which  my  predicament  brings  to  my 
mind,  this  being  a substitute  for  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
reminds  me  very  strongly  of  my  friend,  Dean  Sumner  of  Chicago, 
now  Bishop  Sumner  of  one  of  the  North-west  districts  who  while  a 
young  man  in  Chicago,  one  night  received  a telegram  to  come  down 
and  speak  at  a Chautauqua  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  and  the  honorarium 
being  very  attractive,  he  got  on  the  midnight  train  and  went  down. 
It  was  one  of  those  great  tent  Chautauquas.  He  was  very  much  de- 
lighted and  flattered  when  he  entered  to  see  that  the  tent  was  crowded, 
very  much  flattered,  until  the. chairman  arose  and  said,  “We  are  cer- 
tainly glad  to  see  so  many  of  our  neighbors  here  this  afternoon,  but 
I am  likewise  sorry  to  announce  that  on  account  of  a railroad  accident, 
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Johnson’s  trained  dogs  can  not  "be  with  us.  In  their  place  I introduce 
Dean  Sumner,  of  Chicago.  ’ ’ 

So  I deny  being  this  authority  who  is  spoken  of  at  this  time,  and 
whose  identity  is  withheld  at  his  request.  I never  like  to  have  my 
identity  withheld.  I love  publicity. 

So  now  that  we  understand  each  other  I will  say  that  I came  here 
tonight  not  because  I am  an  authority,  not  because  I know  as  much 
as  the  meanest  tyro  here  of  the  great  work  which  you  are  doing,  but 
I came  here  to  pay  a very  sincere  token  of  the  respect  of  thinking 
people  to  you  in  your  professional  capacity.  Unfortunately  it  seems 
to  me  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  people  who  are  doing  the  real  work, 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  service,  who  are  advancing  the  cause  of 
civic  righteousness  and  of  civic  welfare  and  of  civilization,  are  the 
ones  we  hear  the  least  about.  And  still  I want  you  to  know,  coming  as 
I do  into  contact  with  all  types  of  people,  that  there  is  a growing  feel- 
ing for  the  work  which  you  are  doing  as  being  of  the  very  highest  val- 
ue. Some  day  we  are  going  to  publicly  recognize  people  who  do  the 
things  that  you  are  doing;  we  are  going  to  turn  away  from  this  mater- 
ialistic spirit  which  has  governed  America  so  long,  the  spirit  that 
glorifies  the  making  of  a great  fortune,  and  glorifies  the  great  mater- 
ial achievement,  no  matter  how  much  of  the  wrecking  of  the  better 
things  of  life  there  lie  behind  it. 

I find  that  our  boys  in  the  college  and  the  students  in  the  schools 
of  America  have  a pretty  poor  ideal  held  up  to  them,  and  I think 
between  you  and  me  that  they  are  doing  a good  job,  these  students 
of  ours,  despite  the  leadership  we  give  them,  because  the  success  books 
which  they  read,  and  the  success  stories  to  which  their  attention  is 
called  always  are  founded  on  one  trite  plot.  This  poor  boy  in  the  log 
cabin,  who  because  of  his  smartness  and  his  drive  and  his  sagacity 
now  is  the  honored  multimillionaire  with  his  six  tube  set  and  his 
Frigidaire  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  life  thoroughly 
worth  while.  Some  day  I hope  that  some  man  is  going  to  write  a 
book  entitled,  “The  Famous  Poor  Men  of  History’’,  and  that  we  can 
get  it  into  the  hands  of  our  students.  Probably  the  first  chapter  in 
such  a book  would  be  devoted  to  Homer,  who  went  from  door  to  door 
begging  bread,  and  singing  with  a group  of  boys  until 

‘ ‘ Seven  wealthy  cities  fought  for  Homer  dead 

Through  which  same  cities  Homer  living  begged  for  bread’’. 

Certainly  a great  chapter  will  be  written  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  had  no  place  to  lay  his  head,  and  yet  who  has  given  the  world 
more  in  conception  of  social  relations  than  all  the  rich  men  that  his- 
tory has  known. 

And  John  Bunyan,  writing  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  a debtor’s  prison, 
and  Christopher  Columbus,  dying  a poor  man.  And  our  own  Walter 
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Reed,  an  army  doctor  going  down  into  Cuba  and  chasing  the  mosquito 
to  its  lair  and  stamping  out  the  yellow  fever  and  making  possible  the 
Panama  Canal.  And  a grateful  country,  through  its  wonderful 
Congress,  quibbling  over  whether  to  give  that  man ’s  widow  $1500 
or  not — because  he  left  not  one  cent.  The  great  poor  men  of  history, 
the ' famous  poor  men  of  history. 

Sometime  those  of  our  people  who  are  doing  the  work  that  is  not 
paid  for  with  money  are  going  to  come  into  their  own,  and  are  going 
to  be  recognized  as  the  best  business  men  and  women  that  this  country 
has,  for  after  all,  my  friends,  what  is  business,  and  what  is  business 
success?  You  remember,  in  Dicken’s  Christmas  Carol,  that  the  ghost 
of  a dead  miser,  when  reminded  by  his  friends,  because  he  was  in 
agony  and  they  wished  to  soothe  him,  when  they  reminded  him  that 
he  had  been  a good  business  man,  he  cried  out  in  anguish,  “Business! 
Mankind  was  my  business;  the  public  welfare  was  my  business;  the 
dealings  of  my  trade  were  but  a drop  in  the  limitless  ocean  of  my 
business.  ’ ’ — ‘ ‘ The  public  welfare  is  my  business.  Mankind  is  my 
business’’.  You  can’t  get  around  that  statement,  men  and  women, 
and  it  ought  to  give  you  a considerable  amount  of  satisfaction  that 
there  are  greater  values  in  life  than  the  financial  values. 

I went  down  in  North  Carolina  last  spring  to  visit  a man  whom 
I had  known  as  a boy,  a man  of  influential  family,  who  went  through 
Yale  and  came  out  and  had  any  number  of  positions  offered  him,  and 
he  turned  his  back  on  them,  and  he  went  down  into  one  of  the  three 
counties  in  North  Carolina  that  the  railroads  had  passed  by,  where 
those  people  up  in  the  hills  were  suffering  from  poverty,  where  the 
schools  and  the  churches  were  closed  and  the  children  were  anemic 
and  poorly  clothed,  and  the  youth  had  no  chance.  And  he  went  about 
there  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  organizing  a system  of  co- 
operative sales,  because  they  were  being  duped  right  and  left.  He 
went  up  into  those  hills,  and  he  taught  them  how  to  raise  their  pro- 
ducts, the  poultry  and  the  hogs  and  the  rest.  And  that  man  that  year 
found  that  they  were  getting  $22,000  out  of  those  three  counties  for 
their  eggs  and  for  their  poultry.  And  last  year,  under  his  system,  they 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market  $450,000  worth  of  those  products, 
and  the  schools  are  opened  and  the  children  are  well  clothed  and  there 
is  happiness,  and  there  is  courage  there  today,  where  there  was 
hopelessness  before.  And  all  the  time,  this  chap  has  gotten  out  of 
that  the  wages  of  a day  laborer.  But  I dare  say  there  is  not  a man 
in  his  class  at  college  that  is  as  wealthy  as  he  is  in  the  things  that 
make  for  a wealthy  life  and  I dare  say  there  are  few  groups  of  people 
that  could  be  gathered  together  that  are  as  wealthy  as  this  group  is 
in  the  things  that  make  for  the  wealth  of  life. 

For  after  all,  when  they  accuse  us, — because  they  do  accuse  us  in 
education  as  they  probably  accuse  you  in  this  great  work  of  charity 
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and  of  rehabilitation — that  we  are  not  producers.  A man  said  to  me 
sometime  ago  that  the  reason  that  the  school  teachers  of  America 
were  so  poorly  paid  was  that  they  were  not  producers,  they  didn’t 
produce  anything  of  material  value.  And  then  I called  to  his  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  a man  who  can  merely  read  and  write  is  worth  fifty 
-cents  more  a day  in  industry  than  the  man  who  can  not  read  or  write. 
And  that  on  that  basis  today,  with  the  number  of  illiterate  people 
there  are  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  lack  of  education, 
America  is  losing  annually  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  million 
dollars.  And  still  they  say  the  school  teacher  who  changes  this  illit- 
erate into  a literate  person  is  not  a producer.  And  I would  challenge 
that  statement  before  anyone,  and  I will  point  out  that  your  group, 
changing  the  human  wreckage  into  something  worth  while  is  more  of 
a producer  than  any  merchant  in  the  town  in  which  you  happen  to  be. 

They  say  they  figured  out  in  England  some  years  ago,  that  the 
average  boy  going  from  his  infancy  on  through  one  of  the  great 
universities,  went  through  at  a cost  of  $25,000.  I suspect  that  isn’t 
far  from  the  cost  in  this  country.  That  young  man,  that  youth,  as  a 
machine  is  worth  $25,000.  Destroy  him,  use  up  his  powers,  dissipate 
him  and  it  is  just  as  though  you  destroy  a $25,000  machine.  Re- 
habilitate him,  send  him  on  his  way  again,  make  him  worth  while 
to  the  social  and  economic  situation  in  America,  and  figure  out  the 
amount  of  capital  that  you  in  your  profession  have  restored.  Let  no 
man  say  that  you  or  those  in  my  profession  are  not  producers. 

Now  I take  it  that  the  greatest  problem  that  you  have  in  your  part 
of  educational  work,  for  I think  it  is  suc-h,  lies  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
justment. After  all,  adjustment  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life.  And  I 
have  been  impressed  as  I have  read  these  publications  of  your  or- 
ganization, with  the  adjustment  which  you  have  made  to  the  times. 
The  Judge  referred  to  the  literature  of  Dickens’  time,  relative  to  pov- 
erty. Go  back  through  the  English  literature  of  all  time,  and  in  its 
pages,  in  its  fiction,  in  its  history  and  in  its  essays  you  will  find 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  have  been 
treated.  You  don’t  have  to  go  back  that  far.  I remember  in  my 
Illinois  town,  the  reference  always  was  to  the  poor  farm,  the  people 
on  the  poor  farm,  And  then  there  came  the  readjustment  and  we  be- 
gan calling  it  the  county  farm.  And  now  I notice  in  this  program,  the 
“county  home’’,  or  the  “county  hospital’’.  And  what  does  it  mean? 
You  are  far  ahead  of  another  group  of  people.  I think  the  most 
archaic  and  the  most  cruel  designation  for  an  institution  is  this, 
which  I have  seen  over  some  institutions  in  America  : ‘ ‘ Home  for  the 

Incurables’’.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  As  you  see  those  people 
sitting  there,  under  that  sign. — ‘ ‘ Home  for  the  Incurables  ’ ’.  What 
hope  is  there  for  people  whom  you  condemn  when  you  put  them  in  an 
institution?  I am  glad  to  see  that  in  this  great  work  you  have  made 
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an  adjustment  to  the  needs  o'f  humanity  in  the  references  which  are 
made  to  your  institutions. 

Adjustment.  Isn ’t  it  true,  that  in  education  or  in  rehabilitation, 
or  in  the  care  of  the  subnormal  or  the  unfortunate,  that  the  greatest 
problem  of  all  is  adjustment?  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  novel  of 
Booth  Tarkington’s  in  which  lie  tells  the  story  of  the  life  prisoner, 
a murderer,  who  was  up  for  life  in  a penitentiary,  and  one  day  the 
governor  pardoned  him.  And  the  warden  went  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  was  free.  And  then  he  opened  the  barred  doors  and  let  him 
out.  He  stayed  out  that  day  and  that  night  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next  night,  but  the  third  day  he  was  back,  asking  for  readmission  to 
the  prison  because  after  all  those  years  lie  couldn’t  adjust  himself 
to  the  new  life.  He  was  afraid  of  it.  And  he  came  back  where  tilings 
were  safe. 

We  are  beginning  to  find  out  in  education  that  you  have  got  to 
adjust  boys  to  the  education  that  we  are  giving  them.  The  greatest 
mortality  between  high  school  and  college,  the  great  number  of  boys 
who  are  dismissed  from  college,  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  take 
them  out  of  the  ordered  life  of  the  high  school  and  preparatory  school 
and  dump  them  on  the  campus  and  give  them  a new  and  untried  free- 
dom and  they  don’t  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  they  confuse  free- 
dom with  license,  and  before  they  adjust  themselves  the  opportunity 
is  past  for  an  education.  We  are  finding  out  at  Lafayette  College, 
where  today  we  call  these  boys,  days  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  college, 
and  tell  them  what  freedom  means  in  the  collegiate  sense,  what  their 
new  life  means,  and  what  their  studies  are  for.  We  find  we  are  sav- 
ing 50%  of  the  boys  who  used  to  pass  out  because  they  couldn’t  grasp 
what  an  education  was.  I merely  refer  to  that  not  to  lead  your  minds 
away  from  your  own  work,  but  to  point  out  that  in  all  the  philan- 
thropic and  in  all  the  uplift,  if  I may  use  that  word  that  I don’t  like, 
- — all  the  uplift  work  in  this  country,  the  element  of  adjustment  has 
to  be  considered.  And  your  work  is  getting  vastly  more  complicated 
and  difficult  as  ours  is,  because  it  is  harder  to  adjust  people  in  this 
machine  age  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  harder  to  keep  up  with  this 
time  and  to  keep  our  minds  straight  and  to  keep  our  vision  clear. 

I was  thinking  tonight,  as  I drove  around  this  block  seven  or  eight 
times,  trying  to  make  a landing,  and  not  finding  a place, — when  I 
was  a boy,  just  a generation  ago  (you  would  say  it ’s  a long  generation 
ago,  as  you  look  at  me)  but  just  a generation  ago,  there  were  no  auto- 
mobiles on  the  streets,  and  that  was  not  an  unmixed  weakness  at 
that  time.  Occasionally  we  could  find  a place  to  park  with  the  horse 
and  buggy.  When  I was  a boy,  only  the  most  patient  people  used  the 
telephone.  If  anyone  had  anything  to  tell  his  neighbor  quickly,  he 
stopped  turning  that  crank  on  the  side  of  the  box  and  ran  over  and 
told  him  what  he  wanted  to.  I was  a boy  in  an  Illinois  steel  works 
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town.  At  that  time,  a hundred  men  were  handling  the  steel  ingots 
and  the  pig  iron  which  is  probably  handled  there  today  by  four  or 
five  men  with  the  electric  magnets.  And  at  the  same  time  on  the  sea- 
board, eighty-five  men  were  carrying  into  the  holds  of  the  seagoing 
ships  the  coal  on  their  backs,  which  four  men  put  in  today  with  the 
electric  conveyor.  We  have  just  seen  the  ditch  digger  step  from  the 
ditch,  and  his  place  taken  by  the  steam  shovel  and  the  digging  ma- 
chine, the  horse  unhitched  from  the  plow  and  the  Fordson  tractor  put 
in  its  place,  doing  a great  many  times  the  work. 

Now  that  is  all  fine  and  has  all  led  to  prosperity  in  America,  but 
certainly  for  you  folks,  for  us  in  our  work,  it  has  created  a new  need 
of  adjustment,  hasn’t  it?  Even  if  we  have  hard  times  now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there’s  going  to  be  more  normal  unemployment  than  there 
ever  has  been  over  a period  of  years.  Because  as  machinery  is  per- 
fected, the  unskilled  drop  out,  and  we  have  to  adjust  them  to  new 
things.  It  is  the  most  tremendous  social  challenge  that  we  have,  and 
you  are  the  group  that  have  to  give  the  answer  to  that  tremendous 
economic  and  social  problem. 

We  haven’t  thought  in  terms  of  adjustment  in  American  cities 
and  in  the  American  systems  nearly  as  much  as  we  have  of  making 
money  quickly  and  getting  away  with  it.  We  love  to  talk  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  quote  that 
statement  about  a fact  that  we  all  in  this  country  can  claim  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  really,  it  is  just  a phase  as 
we  have  it  today,  for  the  Fourth  of  July  orator.  Life, — how  much 
chance  of  life  have  we  in  America?  I was  noticing  some  statistics  re- 
cently which  showed  that  one  city  in  the  United  States,  forty  out 
of  every  one  thousand  children  that  are  born  die  before  they  are  one 
year  old.  And  in  another  city,  equally  healthfully  located,  they  allow 
two  hundred  and  forty  out  of  every  thousand  to  die  before  they  are  one 
year  old.  Why?  Why  this  difference  between  forty  out  of  a thousand 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  out  of  a thousand?  They  each  have  the 
same  natural  conditions  of  health,  but  in  this  city,  two  hundred  and 
forty  to  the  thousand,  they  are  not  interested  in  sanitation,  they 
are  not  interested  in  pure  water,  they  are  not  interested  in  keeping 
the  air  so  that  the  children  are  not  anemic  and  so  that  the  sun  is  not 
clouded.  They  are  not  interested  in  stopping  the  noise;  they  are  just 
interested  in  the  big  industrial  development  of  that  community,  and 
anything  which  doesn’t  immediately  produce  dollars  is  not  of  interest 
to  them.  And  between  that  city,  with  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
deaths  to  a thousand  of  the  infants,  and  this  with  forty  to  a thousand, 
stretch  the  cities  of  America  chargeable  in  various  degrees  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocent. 

So  today,  through  your  influence  and  through  the  influence,  I 
think,  of  education,  we  are  going  to  get  a new  ideal  in  America, 
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because  after  all,  I assume  that  your  work,  if  it  is  what  you  want 
it  to  be,  is  a work  of  prevention,  not  a work  of  taking  care  of 
these  people  after  the  time  of  saving  them  is  over,  but  a work  of 
prevention.  And  haven ’t  we  got  to  go  back  to  the  health  con- 
ditions and  to  the  moral  conditions  of  our  communities  before  we 
can  hope  to  give  you  a chance  to  do  the  thing  which  you  must  and 
should  do  ? 


In  the  second  place,  this  matter  of  poverty  is  not  alone  a matter 
of  the  down  and  out.  We  have  a very  interesting  situation  in  Amer- 
ica lately,  in  this  tremendous  shrinkage  in  the  so-called  prosperity 
of  this  country  which  after  all  didn’t  exist  for  some  time  before  the 
crash  came.  And  why  are  we  taking  so  long  to  recover?  Because 
the  people  of  America  have  been  spending  more  than  they  were  earn- 
ing for  a considerable  length  of  time.  Because  through  various  in- 
stalment systems  and  the  rest,  we  have  been  pyramiding  our  debts. 
Because  when  we  had  other  hard  times  in  America,  people  ultimate- 
ly have  gone  and  pulled  the  sock  full  of  money  out  from  under  the 
mattress  and  begun  to  spend  it.  And  there  is  no  sock  full  of  money 
under  the  mattress  in  the  average  American  home  today.  We  have 
lived  up  to  the  Joneses,  and  we  are  paying  the  price  today.  And 
some  way,  before  we  do  away  with  poverty  in  this  country  and  at- 
tendant evils,  we  have  got  to  get  back  and  teach  sound  economics 
in  America.  And  I still  am  willing  to  say  that  the  three  things  that 
we  haven’t  taught  American  youth  that  we  have  got  to  teach  them 
before  things  are  right  are  these:  First,  the  dignity  of  honest  labor; 
second,  the  joy  of  doing  a workmanlike  job;  and  third,  the  value 
of  a dollar.  And  until  we  teach  those  things,  and  until  we  have 
them  as  precepts  in  the  American  home,  we  are  going  to  suffer  in 
all  classes  from  poverty. 

The  third  thing  that  I would  call  your  attention  to  is  that  we 
have  got  to  adjust  ourselves  in  America  to  something  like  clean  think- 
ing through  these  great  social  problems.  I wonder  if  you  are  getting 
as  fed  up  as  I am  on  the  discussion  of  prohibition  in  this  country? 
I wish  that  we  would  have  a six  months’  closed  season  on  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  wets  and  the  drys  in  America,  where  people  would 
keep  still  and  think  what  they  are  saying.  There  never  was  so 
much  parrotlike  talk  since  time  began.  Now  I am  not  standing 
here  to  defend  either  position  but  to  criticise  both  positions,  be- 
cause the  trouble  as  I see  it  with  the  youth  of  our  country,  with 
whom  I am  pretty  closely  connected,  is  this : It  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  a political  question  out  of  what  is  a great  ethical  and 
moral  question,  that  we  have  stopped  in  these  last  few  years  the 
teaching  of  temperance  to  the  youth  of  America,  and  are  trying  to 
fight  it  out  as  to  whether  or  not  this  law  is  a good  thing  or  a bad 
thing  or  how  it  affects  people,  and  whether  we  have  it  or  don’t 
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have  it,  so  long  as  the  parents  of  America  and  so  long  as  the  teach- 
ers of  America  and  so  long  as  the  leaders  of  America  won’t  tackle 
the  basic  question  of  intemperance  and  what  it  means  in  liquor 
or  anything  else,  because  there  are  other  ways  of  being  intemper- 
ate, .just  so  long  in  my  judgment,  is  America  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Let ’s  have  a little  less  talk  about  the  political  impli- 
cation of  great  social  questions  in  America,  and  a little  more  teach- 
ing of  our  youth  to  have  enough  backbone  to  meet  situations,  teach 
them  resistance  and  adjust  them  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  you 
have  got  an  answer  for  a good  many  questions. 

Another  thing  that  I think  that  we  have  to  study,  and  that  I know 
you  are  studying  is  the  matter  of  adult  education  in  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  poverty,  much  of  the  squalor,  much  of  the 
suffering  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  haven’t  given  the  people 
of  this  country  a chance  to  be  intelligent  about  the  way  they  live. 
There  are  nearly  five  million  in  this  country  who  can’t  read  and 
write  — an  indictment  on  us  as  citizens.  We  are  altogether  too 
careful  in  America  about  keeping  our  public  schools  closed  when 
school  is  not  in  session.  As  long  as  there  is  a social  problem,  a 
problem  of  poverty  and  a problem  of  ignorance  and  a problem  of 
unrest  in  any  city,  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  open  in  the  evening 
to  take  care  of  the  people  there  as  a social  center,  and  then  we 
will  get  our  money  out  of  our  public  school  buildings. 

I was  Mayor  of  a small  city  in  Illinois  at  one  time.  There  was  a 
Eoumanian  boarding  house  where  there  were  a hundred  workmen 
crowded  in  there  every  day  when  I went  to  my  office.  The  reports 
of  the  chief  of  police  showed  some  drunken  row  there  or  some  fight, 
some  cutting  affray,  something  of  that  kind,  regularly.  And  then 
one  day  a group  of  young  business  men  came  to  us  and  asked  us 
if  they  could  have  one  of  the  public  schools  near  that  Eoumanian 
boarding  house  twice  a week,  to  invite  these  men  in  to  give  them 
the  glad  hand,  to  tell  them  something  about  American  institutions 
and  American  friendship.  And  we  gave  it  to  them  and  they  did 
that  thing,  and  I give  you  my  word  from  that  time  on  there  was 
not  a police  call  to  that  particular  place. 

We  are  not  giving  a lot  of  people  a square  deal  in  this  country; 
with  all  we  talk  about  the  melting  pot  we  are  not  doing  it.  I 
am  not  saying  that  you  are  not  doing  it;  I am  saying  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  Americans  who  are  so  afraid  of  Bolshevism  and  all  these 
other  isms  that  they  talk  about,  are  not  setting  up  the  best  re- 
sistance to  it,  which  is  to  show  these  people  that  we  have  a better 
form  of  government  and  it  works  better,  as  we  could  show  them, 
than  any  other  form  on  earth.  But  if  we  sit  back  and  simply  crit- 
icise them  there  is  nothing  to  it,  in  my  judgment. 
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And  finally,  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of  this  country, 
and  I think  it  has  its  bearing  on  poverty,  is  the  matter  of  teaching 
the  people  how  to  use  their  leisure  time.  Now  you  have  studied 
these  things  more  than  I have,  but  it  is  very  evident  to  me  that 
something  is  happening  in  America  that  has  made  us  more  willing 
to  buy  luxuries  than  to  buy  necessities.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
statistics  that  more  automobiles  means  that  the  size  and  number  of 
rooms  in  the  American  home  contract.  It  is  very  evident  as  we 
spend  more  money  for  movies  that  we  buy  fewer  pairs  of  shoes  a 
year.  In  my  town,  on  the  edge  of  this  one,  one  of  our  physicians, 
examining  an  anemic  boy  said  to  him,  “Don’t  you  eat  enough?” 
And  he  said,  “We  don’t  have  as  good  things  to  eat  as  we  used  to, 
since  we  bought  the  automobile”.  That  is  something  to  think  about, 
isn’t  it?  Isn’t  it  time  to  call  a halt  on  this  matter  of  the  luxury  of 
living  of  America?  And  you  can  only  halt  it,  in  my  judgment,  by 
showing  people  better  things  to  do,.  As  a matter  of  fact,  after  a 
good  many  years,  most  of  my  life  spent  in  education,  I think  that 
the  clearest  distinction  between  an  educated  man  and  uneducated 
man  is  that  the  educated  man  has  within  himself  sources  through 
which  lie  can  fill  his  leisure  time  with  things  that  are  interesting  and 
stimulating  and  ennobling,  and  the  uneducated  man,  no  matter 
whether  he  has  been  through  all  the  graduate  schools  in  the  country, 
is  still  uneducated  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  pay  someone 
else  for  every  hour  of  entertainment  which  he  lias.  Think  that  def- 
inition over  sometime  because  I think  it  affects  a group  of  people 
with  whom  you  are  working  essentially  as  much  as  with  any  other 
group. 

Now  I said  in  the  beginning  that  I came  here  tonight,  I accepted 
this  invitation,  not  to  harangue  you,  but  to  let  you  know  that  the 
thinking  people  of  this  country  are  looking  to  your  group  and  other 
groups  who  are  wrestling  with  the  problems  with  which  you  are 
wrestling  with  great  hope  and  with  great  admiration.  I just  wanted 
to  make  a simple  suggestion  relative  to  this  great  problem  of  ad- 
justment, the  power  for  which  marks  the  successful  person  from  the 
unsuccessful,  and  to  wish  that  in  the  conference  which  you  are  to 
have  here,  and  that  in  your  study,  your  practical  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, you  may  find  ways  of  adjustment  which  help  us  in  education, 
which  will  help  you  in  your  work,  but  which  more  than  all,  will 
help  society  in  conserving  the  greatest  capital  that  this  country 
has,  priceless  human  capital.  I thank  you. 

Chairman  Smiles:  Well,  folks,  if  the  balance  of  our  speakers 
can  measure  up  anywhere  as  favorably  as  the  gentleman  we  have 
just  heard,  I will  assume  all  the  responsibility  for  the  balance  of 
the  program. 
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And  I am  sure  on  behalf  of  this  organization  I wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Lewis  for  giving  us  the  privilege  tonight  of  listening  to  this  wonder- 
ful address. 

One  of  our  delegates,  Mrs,  Megee,  wishes  to  have  just  three 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee:  I don’t  believe  I’ll  take  three  minutes. 

We  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  bring  to  this  Convention 
some  of  the  things  which  have  been  a part  of  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare’s  exhibit  at  some  of  the  county  fairs.  I would  like  to 
ask  you  to  stop  and  see  those  things  that  I think  would  have  a 
decided  value  to  some  of  the  members  of  this  group,  if  not  all  of 
them.  They  need  some  explanation,  and  I think  you  will  find  some- 
one there  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  some  explanation. 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  child  welfare 
exhibit,  which  shows  the  days  of  Dickens  and  the  almshouse,  and  it 
parallels  with  that  the  old  idea  of  transportation  and  shows  the  ev- 
olution of  child  welfare  until  now  we  have  reached  a rather  high 
stage  of  development  in  this  most  important  branch  of  welfare  work. 
There  are  some  pamphlets  there. 

There  is  also  an  exhibit  which  I think  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  you.  I know  that  many  of  you  have  farms  in  connection  with 
your  county  homes.  I don’t  know  how  many  of  you  know  that 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  we  have  an  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Dunlap,  who  I hope  will  be  here  tomorrow.  His  services  have 
been  given  to  the  State  institutions,  and  would  be  available  to 
any  of  you  for  consultation  and  for  more  than  consultation  if 
you  care  to  ask  for  it.  He  is  a good  dirt  farmer.  He  knows  a lot 
about  how  to  get  two  seeds  to  grow  where  one  seed  grew  before, 
and  I would  think  that  information  perhaps  would  be  of  service  to 
you,  and  it  is  available. for  you.  There  is  a small  exhibit  now,,  but 
it  is  available  for  the  asking.  Mr.  Dunlap,  I hope,  will  be  here  to- 
morrow or  Wednesday. 

There  are  some  pamphlets  on  outdoor  relief.  There  are  some  sug- 
gested forms,  there  are  a number  of  directories  of  various  institu- 
tions, and  at  the  present  time  the  Department  is  preparing  a di- 
rectory of  insitutions  for  the  care  of  adults  in  the  State  which  we 
hoped  would  be  here  for  us,  but  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon 
your  request. 

The  Delaware  County  situation  is  of  great  interest  to  me.  They 
have  prepared  a seven  year  program,  a building  a year  out  of  nor- 
mal taxes.  A model  of  their  seven  year  program  is  on  exhibition — 
I hope  if  is  prepared;  it  was  to  have  been  sent — and  a typewritten 
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explanation  of  their  seven  year  program,  a building  a year  out  of 
normal  taxes,  showing  the  definite  development  of  the  hospital  idea, 
the  county  home,  (and  not  almshouse),  the  suitable  place  for  the 
care  of  the  aged  couples  together,  and  all  of  those  humane  things 
for  which  you  all  stand  and  in  which  you  are  all  interested, 

I just  wanted  this  opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  things  are  here  for  your  benefit,  and  we  brought 
them  because  we  thought  if  they  were  of  interest  to  the  people 
who  travel  to  the  county  fairs  they  certainly  would  be  of  interest 
to  those  of  you  here  who  are  doing  the  particular  work  which  they 
illustrate. 

Chairman  Smiles  : The  Secretary  has  some  announcements. 

Announcements.  Adjourned  at  9:30. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  30,  1930 
9:00  A.M. 

Chairman  Smiles:  The  Convention  will  please  come  to  order  now. 

At  this  time  we  will  have  the  invocation  by  Reverend  George  A. 
Greiss,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Allentown. 

INVOCATION 

Rev.  George  A.  Greiss:  Our  gracious  God,  we  thank  thee  that 
Thou  hast  called  us  to  serve  together  with  Thee  in  a great  cause, 
to  help  the  human  race  in  its  needs.  We  thank  Thee,  Thou  Son  of 
God,  for  the  example  set  forth  in  Thy  life,  going  about  doing  good, 
blessing  the  poor  and  helping  the  sick,  and  we  rejoice  that  the 
State  has  not  lost  her  soul,  but  that  she  goes  out  to  help  those 
who  need  her  aid.  May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  this  great  Conven- 
tion of  humanitarianism  and  may  everyone  go  back  to  his  great  field 
of  service  in  the  call  of  this  winter  to  serve  the  call  of  Christ  who 
said,  “Ye  have  the  poor  with  ye  always,  and  when  ye  will,  ye  may 
do  them  good.  ’ ’ 

May  Thy  benediction  rest  upon  this  work  to  the  glory  of  Thy  name 
and  to  the  good  of  our  fellow  men. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES 

Chairman  Smiles:  It  is  customary  on  the  first  morning  of  our 
Convention  to  appoint  the  Committees  who  will  serve  throughout 
the  period  of  our  Conference.  The  first  named  will  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  respective  Committees. 
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Committee  on  Officers 

• 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Venango 
Michael  Brady,  Warren 
Ed  Delaney,  Lackawanna 
Mrs.  Florence  Cloud,  Chester 
J.  Clyde  Miller,  Allegheny 
James  F.  McClellan,  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Green,  Luzerne 

Auditing  Committee 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  Philadelphia 
Thomas  F.  Wells,  Lackawanna 
H.  R.  Thomas,  Montgomery 

Place  of  Next  Convention 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Blair 
H.  V.  Sherman,  Dauphin 
Willard  Matthews,  Lackawanna 
Mrs.  Alice  Lewellyn,  Cambria 
W.  P.  Newbold,  Bucks 
J.  M.  Ziegler,  Franklin 
Harry  Wagner,  Erie 

Resolutions  Committee 

M.  J.  McHugh,  Lackawanna 
James  McNulty,  Lackawanna 
George  R.  Bedinger,  Philadelphia 
C.  E.  Laubert,  Adams 
Thomas  Boyd,  Armstrong 
F.  C.  Reese,  Schuylkill 
Wm.  McCay,  Carbon 
Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Lancaster 
Mrs.  Florence  V.  Keller,  Pike 
Mrs.  Mary  V.  Kell,  Perry 

Chairman  Smiles:  Now  folks,  we  have  a vacant  chair  here  at 
this  meeting,  owing  to  sickness.  It  was  a great  disappointment  to 
me  when  I came  into  the  hotel  and  did  not  meet  one  of  our  Past 
Presidents,  Mr.  Thomas  White.  Thomas  White,  from  Mercer,  is  sick 
and  unable  to  be  with  us.  All  in  favor  of  instructing  our  Secre- 
tary to  wire  Thomas  White  a little  encouragement  and  let  him  know 
we  are  thinking  about  him  say  “aye”.  (Carried  unanimously) 

I am  going  to  have  the  Secretary  at  this  time  call  for  the  several 
memorials  for  deceased  members,  if  any. 
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Secretary  Harry  A.  Jones:  During  the  past  year,  the  hand  of 
death  has  claimed  more  than  the  usual  numbers  of  our  constituents. 
So  far,  there  have  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  five 
members  who  have  died  during  the  past  year,  and  at  this  period  in 
our  annual  convention  we  always  pause  for  a few  minutes  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  passed  on. 

MEMORIALS 

The  first  on  the  list  this  morning  is  that  of  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  one  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  movement, 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  who  was  actively  interested  in  the 
Association  so  long  as  his  bodily  strength  permitted.  I refer  to 
L.  C.  Colborn,  of  Somerset,  a memorial  for  whom  will  be  presented 
by  the  one  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  who 
knew  him  perhaps  better  than  any  other  member  of  the  Association 
• — our  friend,  Mr,.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger. 

Mr.  Edwin  Solenberger:  Memorial  to  Louis  C.  Colborn.  Louis 
C.  Colborn,  a well  known  citizen  and  attorney-at-law  of  Somerset, 
Pennsylvania,  died  there  September  1,  1930,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  It  is  fitting  we  should  note  this  in  our  Proceedings  and 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory  because  of  his  long  and  useful  connec- 
tion with  this  Association,  in  whose  records  his  name  first  appears 
forty-three  years  ago,  when  in  1887  he  was  listed  as  attorney  and 
clerk  of  the  Somerset  County  Directors  of  the  Poor.  The  following 
year,  1888,  Mr.  Colborn  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Somerset 
County  and  he  immediately  became  active  in  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation. At  the  1890  meeting  in  Lancaster  he  responded  on  behalf 
of  the  Convention  to  the  address  of  welcome  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Association  in  1892  when  the  Convention  met  in  Erie.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Program  for  several  years  there- 
after, and  from  1895  to  1903  Mr.  Colborn  served  continuously  either 
as  treasurer  or  as  corresponding  secretary,  and  after  that  until  1915 
lie  filled  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  during  that  period  show  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Colborn ’s 
work  on  the  program.  He  was  responsible  for  introducing  important 
practical  subjects  and  bringing  in  competent  speakers.  During  the 
time  he  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Association  there 
was  no  law  such  as  we  have  had  since  1917  authorizing  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  to  attend  the  Convention  at  the  expense  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Colborn  that  the  Association  was  built  up  during  these  years. 
It  was  Mr.  Colborn  who  kept  the  mailing  list  and  his  successors 
in  office  know  how  much  work  is  required  to  keep  it  accurate  and 
up  to  date.  It  was  Mr.  Colborn  who  sent  out  the  preliminary  notices 
for  the  conventions,  got  the  committee  together  to  plan  the  program, 
issued  the  final  program  and  went  to  the  place  of  meeting  to  look 
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after  details  and  get  the  Convention  started.  After  the  adjournment 
of  the  Convention  he  saw  to  it  that  the  Proceedings  were  printed 
and  distributed  and  began  making  plans  for  the  next  Convention. 

Mr.  Colborn  was  also  active  in  legislation  pertaining  to  the  work 
of  the  directors  of  the  poor.  In  addition  to  his  many  years’  service 
as  attorney  and  clerk  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Somerset  County 
he  was  also  connected  with  the  Somerset  County  Children’s  Aid  So- 
ciety and  active  in  its  work.  The  present  writer  does  not  have  a list 
of  his  many  other  services  and  church  and  lodge  connections,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  he  was  active  in  these  relationships.  He  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  those  who  knew  him. 

I served  as  assistant  secretary  of  this  Association  for  two  years 
with  Mr.  Colborn  and  I succeeded  him  as  Secretary  when  he  resigned 
in  1915.  I always  found  Mr.  Colborn  full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for 
the  work  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  He  believed  in  their  work 
and  was  anxious  to  see  it  develop  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the 
communities  they  serve.  Having  myself  served  for  twelve  years  in 
the  office  of  Secretary  which  Mr.  Colborn  filled  for  so  many  years,  I 
can  appreciate  something  of  the  work  he  did  for  the  Association.  Our 
present  Secretary,  Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  and  all  of  our  officers  join 
in  this  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  pioneer 
officers  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I move  that  the  above  statement  in  memory  of  Louis 
C.  Colborn  be  placed  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association  and  that 
our  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a copy  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Col- 
born’s  family  through  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Colborn  Mason,  Som- 
erset, Pennsylvania. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Jones:  The  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District  has  lost 
two  of  its  members  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Evan  C.  Eeese,  and 
Mr.  John  A.  Bayless,  both  of  whom  will  be  remembered  especially 
in  connection  with  their  activity  at  the  Hazleton  convention  in  1927. 
The  two  of  them  have  passed  on  during  the  past  year.  A memorial 
to  their  memory  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Waaser,  who  is  the 
sole  surviving  member  of  the  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District  from 
its  personnel  of  1927. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Waaser:  Friends,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  at  this 
meeting  the  deaths  of  two  members  of  the  personnel  of  the  Middle 
Coal  Field  Poor  District.  However,  a brighter  background  is  pre- 
sented in  a review  of  the  work  and  the  achievements  of  these  men 
in  the  field  of  Poor  District  activities. 

John  A.  Bayless,  of  Hazleton,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
since  1916,  died  suddenly  at  a sanatorium  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on 
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March  15,  1930.  His  interest  and  activities  in  affairs  of  the  Poor 
District  were  outstanding,  until  ill  health  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  prevented.  His  acquaintances  among  the  membership  of 
this  body  were  extensive  and  pleasant,  the  Annual  Conventions  al- 
ways profiting  by  his  helpful  services. 

Evan  C.  Keese,  Director  from  the  Freeland  section  of  the  Middle 
Coal  Field  Poor  District  since  April,  1929,  died  on  February  23,  1930, 
after  a few  days’  illness  due  to  appendicitis.  In  the  short  time  of  his 
service  on  the  Directorate  he  made  a splendid  record  for  himself  by 
his  extraordinary  business  ability  and  his  keen  understanding  of  the 
duties  involved.  His  sudden  death  was  a distinct  shock  to  his  as- 
sociates on  the  Board,  who  regarded  highly  his  efficiency  and  kindly 
friendship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I move  you  that  a copy  of  this  be  spread  on  the 
Proceedings  and  be  sent  to  the  wives  of  these  men. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Jones:  There  has  passed  away  during  this  last  year 
one  whose  figure  was  very  familiar  to  all  who  have  attended  the 
Annual  Conventions,  one  who  gloried  in  reminiscences  of  a most  in- 
teresting character,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Association,  and  who  gave  of  his  vigor  and  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments whenever  called  upon  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I refer  to  the  Honorable  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Lancaster  County, 
whose  memorial  will  now  be  presented  by  the  Beverend  P.  L.  Car- 
penter, of  Lancaster. 

Bey.  P.  L.  Carpenter  : Those  of  you  who  have  been  attending 
these  conventions  for  years  until  the  last  two  years  remember  that 
dignified,  stately  form  that  moved  in  and  out  among  us.  The  Honor- 
able A.  G.  Seyfert  was  a man  that  once  you  knew  him,  you  could 
not  help  but  remember  him. 

Honorable  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor,  former  State  Assemblyman  and  diplomatic  official  and  wide- 
ly known  as  a speaker  and  writer,  departed  this  life  August  27t,h, 
1930,  at  his  home  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  his  79th  year.  Death  was 
caused  by  a weakened  heart  and  complications.. 

Mr.  Seyfert  had  not  been  in  his  usual  good  health  for  several 
weeks,  but  just  a few  days  before  his  death,  against  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  he  attended  a party  at  Landisville  in  honor  of  his 
friend,  S.  H.  Boyd,  a Director  of  the  Poor,  a member  of  this  Con- 
vention, on  the  occasion  of  the  latter ’s  80th  birthday.  Beturning 
from  the  gathering,  where  Mr.  Seyfert  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress, he  took  to  his  bed.  His  condition  steadily  became  worse  and 
the  end  came  shortly  before  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  August. 
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Mr.  Seyfert  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Lancaster  County. 
He  was  a life  long  Republican  and  his  public  service  included  four 
terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  more  than  20  years  in  the  United 
States  Consular  service,  serving  posts  in  Canada  and  in  Mexico, 
and  nearly  a Score  of  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

An  authority  on  local  history,  Mr.  Seyfert  in  his  later  years  turned 
again  to  newspaper  writing,  which  field  he  had  entered  as  a young 
man,  and  his  prolific  writings  on  historical  and  kindred  subjects 
in  recent  years  did  much  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  section. 

Mr.  Seyfert  was  born  April  26,  1852,  in  Brecknock  township,  Berks 
County,  a son  of  the  late  Benjamin  and  Mary  Gring  Seyfert.  When 
he  was  s-till  a child,  his  parents  moved  to  Bowmansville,  Lancaster 
County,  Mr.  Seyfert  remaining  on  his  father’s  farm  until  he  was 
eighteen  when  he  became  a school  teacher  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
County.  lie  was  educated  in  the  township  schools  and  Millersville 
State  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Seyfert  taught  school  until  1890,  about  eighteen  years,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  county.  He  was 
President  of  the  New  Holland  Teacher’s  Institute  for  nine  years. 

His  first  political  position  was  that  of  postmaster  at  Beartown, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  from  1880  until  1884. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Seyfert  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and  Was 
re-elected  in  1892,  1894  and  1896.  As  a legislator  he  championed 
tirelessly  the  cause  of  schools  and  education  in  general  and  many 
laws  pertaining  to  education  were  sponsored  by  him.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  which  investigated  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Penitentiaries  in  1897. 

That  same  year  Mr.  Seyfert  resigned  from  the  Legislature  to 
accept  an  appointment  made  by  President  McKinley  on  October  5, 
1897,  as  United  States  Consul  at  Stratford,  Ontario. 

He  remained  at  Stratford  until  1906  when  the  consulate  there  was 
abolished  and  on  August  17  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
consular  post  at  Matamoros,  Mexico,  remaining  there  until  November 
21,  when  he  again  went  to  Canada,  this  time  as  Consul  at  Collingwood, 
Out.  On  June  10,  1908,  lie  became  Consul  at  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  re- 
maining until  October  1,  1912,  when  he  left  the  Consular  service  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  Lancaster.  Shortly  after  he  accepted  the 
post  as.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

In  conjunction  with  his  work  as  school  teacher,  legislator  and  con- 
sul, Mr.  Seyfert  also  did  much  writing  for  the  New  Era  and  the  old 
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Philadelphia  Press.  He  was  a prolific  writer  all  his  life  and  he  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  local  newspapers  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Seyfert  early  achieved  a reputation  as  a speaker  and  during 
his  residence  in  Canada  he  did  much  to  further  the  cause  of  amicable 
relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States  by  means  of 
lectures  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  on  other  topics.  He  made  many 
close  friends  in  Canada  and  frequently  visited  in  the  Dominion  in 
recent  years. 

A great  admirer  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seyfert  had  one  of  the  largest 
Lincoln  libraries  in  this  section  and  was  an  authority  on  the  life 
and  work  of  the  great  Emancipator. 

Mr.  Seyfert  was  vice-president  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  and  was  a member  of  many  other  historical  bodies,  including 
the  Valley  Forge  Historical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  the  Confederation  of  Histories  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Waterloo 
County,  Canada  Historical  Society,  and  the  Donegal  Historical  Society. 

He  was  a member  of  the  State  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
of  which  he  was  President  in  1919  and  1920. 

Mr.  Seyfert  was  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Lancaster. 

Mr.  Seyfert  is  survived  by  five  daughters  and  one  son.  Mrs. 
Seyfert  died  some  years  ago. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Conestoga  river,  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  on  Friday  afternoon,  August  29,  1930,  the  mortal  remains 
of  Mr.  Seyfert  were  placed  to  await  the  morning  of  the  General 
Resurrection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I move  you  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  placed 
upon  the  minutes  and  likewise  sent  to  the  members  of  the  family. 

Secretary  Jones:  The  only  other  death  that  has  been  reported  to 
the  Secretary  so  far  is  that  of  John  A.  Stambaugh  of  Adams  County, 
and  a memorial  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Laubert. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Latjbert:  We  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Adams  County 
feel  sorry  for  the  loss  of  our  brother.  However,  such  is  the  ease.  We 
feel  that  we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  in  the  Board.  We  are  represented 
here  by  two;  the  courts  in  Adams  County  have  failed  thus  far  to  give 
us  a man  in  his  stead.  For  what  reason,  it  is  unknown.  But  we  do 
think  that  we  have  lost  one  of  our  best.  He  was  very  near  and  dear  to 
me  and  I can  never  forget  him. 
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I think  I have  said  all  I feel  like  saying  at  the  time. 

Secretary  Jokes:  Are  there  any  other  deaths  during  this  last  year 
of  which  any  of  the  members  know,  that  have  not  been  reported  and 
memorials  for  whom  have  not  been  presented  this  morning? 

Mr.  Dean  : Hiram  B.  Cutshall,  of  Crawford  County. 

Secretary  Jokes:  Do  you  care  to  make  any  remarks  about  Mr. 
Cutshall  to  be  put  in  our  records  ? Mr.  Cutshall  was  very  active  last 
year  at  our  Convention  at  Conneaut  Lake,  and  I am  sure  we  will  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  services  he  gave  us  at  that  time,  because  he  was 
very  much  intersted  in  that  Convention  last  year. 

Mr.  Deak:  I am  not  prepared  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Smiles  : All  in  favor  of  the  same  action  being  taken  on 
this  memorial  as  the  others  will  please  say  “aye”. 

Chairmak  Smiles  : Last  night,  I had  a little  inside  information 
from  our  Treasurer  concerning  the  finances  of  our  organization,  and  it 
was  very,  very  good  news.  I learned  that  we  are  in  better  shape  finan- 
cially than  we  ever  were.  At  this  time  we  are  going  to  have  that  good 
news  from  our  Treasurer,  William  A.  Trembath,  of  Luzerne  County. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Wm.  A.  Trembath,  Esq. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I would  expect 
you  to  agree  with  me  on  two  propositions.  First,  that  we  all  like  to 
hear  money  talk,  and  second,  that  we  don ’t  like  to  hear  anyone  talk 
too  long.  And  accordingly,  I have  boiled  down  what  would  be  an  ex- 
tensive and  tiresome  report  into  the  outstanding  features,  leaving  to 
the  Auditors  the  analysis  of  the  details. 

y 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TREASURER 
RECEIPTS 


Directors  of  Poor,  Allegheny  County,  $30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Armstrong  County  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Beaver  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Bedford  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Berks  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blair  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Bradford  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Butler  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Blakely  Poor  District,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Bloom  Poor  District,  10.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cambria  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Chester  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Clarion  County,  30.00 
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County  Commissioners,  Clearfield  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Crawford  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  City  of  Carbondale,  20.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Central  Poor  District,  Luzerne  County,  30.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  Chester  County,  10.00 

Children ’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  20.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  Somerset  County,  10.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  20.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  Westmoreland  County,  10.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Conyngham  & Centralia  Poor  District,  20.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Cumberland  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Dauphin  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Delaware  County,  30.00 

Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Elk  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Erie  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Fayette  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Forest  County,  20.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Franklin  County,  30.00 

A.  W.  Graham,  Philadelphia,  5.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Greene  County,  30.00 

Germantown  Poor  District,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Indiana  County,  30.00 

Huntingdon  Industrial  Reformatory,  15.00 

Oakdale  Industrial  School,  10.00 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Washington,  5.00 

County  Commissioners,  Juniata  County,  60.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Lancaster  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Lawrence  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Lebanon  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Lehigh  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Mercer  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Mifflin  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Montgomery  County,  30.00 

Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District,  , 30.00 

Milton  Borough  Poor  District,  10.00 

County  Commissioners,  Monroe  County,  30.00 

Montrose  Poor  District,  10.00 

County  Commissioners,  McKean  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Northampton  County,  30.00 

Oxford  & Lower  Dublin  Township  Poor  District,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Perry  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Pike  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Potter  County,  30.00 

Elwyn  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  15.00 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  15.00 
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Phillipsburg  Borough  Poor  District,  10.00 

Pittston  & Jenkins  Township  Poor  District,  60.00 

Polk  State  School,  15.00 

Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  20.00 

Roxboro  Poor  District,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Schuylkill  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Somerset  County,  ' 30.00 

Scranton  Poor  District,  30.00 

State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  15.00 

City  of  Sunbury  Poor  District,  10.00 

Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland  Township,  10.00 

William  J.  Trembath,  Wilkes-Barre,  5.00 

County  Commissioners,  Tioga  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Union  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Venango  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Warren  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Westmoreland  County,  30.00 

County  Commissioners,  Wyoming  County,  30.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  York  County,  30.00 


Total  Receipts,  1,990.00 

Received  September  19,  from  Bucks  County,  after 

compiling  report,  , 60.00 


Tolal  Receipts  (as  amended)  2,050.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Lydie  & Griffiths,  1,200  enrolment  cards  for  Convention  use,  7.00 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Sager,  Conneaut  Lake,  typing  reports  at  Con- 
vention,   2.50 

Harry  A.  Jones,  postage  and  bulk  mailing  of  programs,  27.09 

Holcomb  Hotels,  convention  expense,  entertainment  of  Arthur 

H.  James,  Esq.,  speaker,  12.50 

Convention  expense,  entertainment  of  Miss  Jane  S.  Learn, 

speaker,  10.45 

Convention  expenses,  speakers,  etc 21.50 

Harry  A.  Jones,  travelling  expenses  to  Convention,  15.23 

Joel  F.  Hewes,  engraved  silver  band  for  gavel,  18.00 

Earl  D.  MacCallum,  premium — Treasurer ’s  surety  bond,  2.50 

Harold  S.  Miller,  Stenotyping  convention  reports,  430  folios 
at  $.24  103.20 

postage,  1.32  104.52 

Lydic  & Griffiths,  2,500  catalogue  envelopes  and  400  Karol- 

ton  clasp  envelopes,  24.00 

Department  of  Welfare,  Prison  Labor  Division,  printing  ■ 

annual  convention  proceedings,  234.25 
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Convention  expenses,  postage  and  expressage,  36.88 

Groschuff  & Fehr,  binding  1 vol.  Proceedings  of  Convention  1.50 

Traveling  expenses,  executive  meeting  at  Allentown,  Pa., 

March  7,  1930,  as  follows:  — 

A.  G.  Bell,  2.55 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn 2.55 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  7.14 

C.  W.  Smiles,  * 8.06 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  48.00 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  8.10 

Margaret  Brooke,  39.45 

Courier  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  250  bill  heads,  500  envelopes,  10.50 

Amerieus  Hotel,  Allentown,  Pa.,  expenses,  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting,  24.15 

Harry  A.  J ones,  Secretary ’s  annual  salary,  500.00 

William  J.  Trembath,  Treasurer ’s  annual  salary,  250.00 

C.  W.  Smiles,  expenses  attending  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing at  Allentown,  Pa.,  June  9,  1930,  7.31 

Harry  A.  Jones,  same,  38.42 

William  J.  Trembath,  same,  8.20 


Total  Expenditures,  1,472.35 

Balance  as  Audited  September  10th,  1929,  840.60 

Total  Receipts  for  the  Year,  Sept.  1929-Sept.  1930,  2,050.00 


2,890.60 

Total  Expenditures  for  the  Year,  Sept.  1929-  Sept.  1930,  1,472.35 


Balance  on  Hand,  $1,418.25 


I certify  the  foregoing  account  to  be  true  and  correct  as  stated  and 
that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

W.  J.  Trembath, 

Treasurer. 

Edwardsville,  Pa., 
September  25,  1930. 

I hereby  certify  that  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Edwardsville,  Pa.  at  this 
date  is  fourteen  hundred  eighteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
($1,418.25). 

L.  L.  Reese, 

Cashier. 
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We,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  thoroughly  examined  the  above  account  and  hereby  approve  the 
same.  All  expenditures  as  itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 

C.  W.  Smiles, 

President. 

Harry  A.  Jones, 

Secretary. 


Allentown,  Pa., 
October  1st,  1930. 

The  undersigned,  auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  ending  October 
1st,  1930,  have  thoroughly  examined  said  account  and  do  certify  our 
approval  of  the  foregoing  report  as  correct. 

Arthur  G.  Graham, 
Thos.  F.  Wells, 

H.  R.  Thomas, 

Committee. 


If  we  stick  to  it  (in  such  fashion,  I hope  in  the  course  of  about 
five  or  six  hundred  years,  we  will  be  able  to  buy  the  Association  a 
permanent  home. 

Chairman  Smiles:  You  have  heard  the  Treasurer’s  annual  report. 
What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Motion  to  receive  and  file  the  report. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  Smiles:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Winfield 
Clearwater,  the  manager  of  the  Allentown  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Clearwater  has  acted  as  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  publicity,  and 
I think  that  he  has  a few  words  that  he  wants  to  say  to  us  now. 

Mr.  Winfield  Clearwater:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
Convention.  This  has  been  my  first  experience  working  with  Poor 
Directors,  and  I want  to  tell  you  it  has  been  a very  happy  experience. 
As  I look  into  the  faces  of  some  of  the  ladies  here  I think  it  was  due 
in  some  measure  at  least  to  their  attendance  at  one  of  the  meetings. 
I have  been  in  much  closer  contact  with  our  local  Poor  Directors  as  a 
result  of  my  contact  with  your  organization,  Mr.  President,  and  it  has 
been  very,  very  valuable  to  me.  I learned  some  things  about  our  poor 
work  locally  that  I did  not  know  before. 
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Before  reporting  on  the  work  of  my  Committee,  I do  want  to  say  to 
you  and  to  your  good  Treasurer  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  treasurer’s 
reports  I have  ever  heard  in  any  of  the  conventions  I have  attended. 
They  usually  report  deficits,  and  this  is  one  time  that  that  report  shows 
a very  healthy  balance  and  that  surely  deserves  a word  of  congratulation. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

I wrant  to  make  this  apology  in  reporting  on  the  work  of  the 
Publicity  Committee,  that  there  wasn ’t  an  awful  lot  for  the  Committee 
to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  a very  efficient  Secretary.  The 
kind  of  publicity  that  attracts  delegates  to  a convention  is  not  so  much 
the  newspaper  publicity  as  it  is  the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  delegates.  In  connection  with  the  developing  of  the  program 
and  the  printing  of  the  program,  that  work  was  largely  done  by  Mr. 
Jones,  and  I want  to  give  him  a very  large  measure  of  credit  for  the 
publicity  work. 

In  addition  to  the  program,  and  the  mail  matter  that  went  out  to 
you  as  representatives  of  the  organization,  there  was  publicity  went 
into  a large  number  of  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  and 
also  considerable  publicity  here,  in  which  I had  a very,  very  small  part. 
But  what  little  I have  done  has  been  most  enjoyable  and  I want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  serving  with  your  organization. 

Chairman  Smiles:  As  I said  before,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
is  a very  important  Committee,  and  I believe  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  selected  what  I would  term  one  of  our  finest  looking  delegates 
to  act  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  and  when  I announced  his  name 
at  the  opening  of  this  meeting,  he  wasn ’t  in  the  room.  He  is  in  the 
room  now,  and  so  you  folks  who  have  been  appointed  on  this  Committee 
will  know  this  gentleman,  I will  ask  Mr.  M.  J.  McHugh,  of  Scranton, 
to  stand  up  just  a second  so  you  will  see  who  your  Chairman  is. 

Mr.  McHugh  stands.  Applause. 

Chairman  Smiles  : The  next  speaker  requires  no  introduction,  be- 
cause he  is  our  very,  very  efficient  Secretary.  At  this  time  I am  going 
to  ask  him  to  give  us  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Secretary  Harry  A.  Jones:  If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  this  is 
bound  to  be  the  wittiest  speech  of  the  entire  Convention. 

I just  want  to  report  that  we  held  two  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  here  in  Allentown,  one  in  March  and  the  other  in  June. 
Those  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  program  which 
you  are  just  now  enjoying,  and  which  started  off  last  night  under  such 
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favorable  auspices.  I feel  it  in  my  bones  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a very  successful  convention,  and  I hope  that  you  have  the  same  op- 
timism regarding  the  rest  of  the  time  that  we  shall  spend  here  in  this 
delightful  city  of  Allentown. 

Last  year,  a resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  Executive  Committee 
to  procure  the  best  talent  possible.  That  has  always  been  the  aim  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  if  you  will  be  a little  more  specific 
and  make  suggestions  as  they  occur  to  you  as  to  possible  speakers 
(you  have  heard  many  in  your  community  and  you  can  give  a good 
many  valuable  suggestions  at  this  Convention)  your  Secretary  would 
be  delighted  to  receive  any  suggestions  whatever,  and  to  assure  you 
that  they  will  receive  full  and  due  consideration,  and  if  possible  be 
adopted.  We  can’t  guarantee  that  they  will  always  be  adopted  be- 
cause there  are  a number  of  elastic  features  in  arranging  a program 
that  just  must  be  adjusted. 

I believe  that  is  all  the  report  I have  at  this  time,  Mr.  President. 

Chairman  Smiles:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
our  Executive  Committee. 

Now  folks,  we  are  about  ready  to  begin  the  formal  part  of  our  pro- 
gram, and  I wish  to  announce  that  this  morning’s  program  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  M.  J.  McHugh,  Scranton,  Art  Coombs,  Beaver  Conty, 
and  Mrs.  Florence  B .Cloud,  of  Chester  County. 

Since  coming  into  the  hall,  I have  learned  the  speaker  who  was 
selected  to  open  this  part  of  our  program  is  unable  to  be  here, — the 
Honorable  John  F.  Dugan,  Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  going  to  give  us  a talk  on  Camp  Happy  for  Philadelphia’s 
undernourished  children.  Mr.  Dugan  is  very  busy  today,  working  on 
the  Committee  that  is  preparing  the  budget  for  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. We  all  realize  he  has  a big  job. 

The  speaker  who  is  going  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Dugan  will  compen- 
sate for  any  disappointment  caused  by  his  absence,  because  I am  sure 
that  she  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  us.  I have  the  great  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mrs.  Henry  Hall  Sinnamon,  the  Assistant  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  Camp  Happy. 


ADDRESS 


Mrs.  Henry  Hall  Sinnamon:  First,  I want  to  bring  Director 
Dugan’s  greetings  to  this  Convention.  He  was  very  disappointed 
that  the  Finance  Commission,  which  Mayor  Mackey  appointed,  picked 
today  to  meet  with  Director  Dugan  about  the  Welfare  Department. 
Also,  Mrs.  Boberts  didn’t  ask  me  to,  but  Mrs.  Lena  Roberts  is  away 
for  the  same  reason,  as  she  will  have  to  meet  this  afternoon  for  the 
Personal  Assistance  Bureau,  with  the  same  Commission.  And  while 
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I am  making  apologies  I might  as  well  say  too  that  Mrs.  Emily  Car- 
michael, who  always  attends  these  Conventions,  is  sick.  She  is  sick 
in  bed,  so  you  see  the  Welfare  Department  is  very  poorly  represented. 
But  Director  Dugan  sends  his  heartiest  greetings  and  me  to  take  his 
place. 

Camp  Happy  is  the  best  named  o-f  anything  I know.  It  is  a camp  for 
undernourished  children,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Welfare 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages  from  seven  to  fourteen,  who  are  free 
from  infectious  diseases.  I might  say  here  something  which  inter- 
ested me  very  much  and  which  few  know,  that  Camp  Happy  was  not 
always  called  Camp  Happy.  You  know  Philadelphia  had  a change  in 
1920,  when  we  had  a new  charter,  and  there  was  a different  arrange- 
ment. Our  old  charities  used  to  deal  with  health,  and  when  we  had 
the  new  charter  in  1920,  charities  was  combined  with  welfare,  and  we 
had  willed  to  us  a little  bit  o'f  a camp  that  was  then  called  Camp 
Krusen.  I said  “we”.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  1920;  I mean 
our  Welfare  Department.  There  was  a wonderful  woman  who  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  for  sixteen  years, 
Miss  Lillian  Clayton.  She  had  a wonderful  idea — one  hundred  sick 
children  that  she  wanted  to  send  out  to  camp,  in  1917.  The  city  had 
some  ground  up  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  city,  almost  at  the 
county  line,  and  she,  with  the  Chief  of  Charities,  Mr.  McAllister,  had 
an  idea  to  send  these  children  out  to  camp.  They  had  no  funds,  so 
Mr.  McAllister  borrowed  from  the  Marine  Corps  tents,  and  these 
children  were  taken  out  to  camp.  That  camp  was  called  Camp  Krusen, 
after  the  name  of  the  Director  of  Health,  Dr.  Krusen.  Now  from  that 
little  camp,  when  the  Welfare  took  charities  over,  an  immense  camp 
has  been  developed.  I would  like  to  take  you  to  that  camp  in  a 
picture  this  morning,  if  I can. 

About  May  1 or  before  that,  Director  Gerney,  who  is  the  Director 
of  the  Camp,  and  who  is  head  of  the  physical  education  of  our  North- 
east High  School  for  Boys,  sends  out  an  announcement  with  a list 
of  requirements  to  the  public  schools  and  parochial  schools,  social 
welfare  organizations,  health  centers,  chest  clinics  and  hospitals,  an- 
nouncing the  Camp  for  the  next  summer.  They  receive  application 
cards,  upon  which  must  be  reported  a physical  examination  from  a 
doctor, — height,  weight,  etc.  There  is  a questionnaire  there,  and  that 
is  mailed  to  the  Director.  If  they  are  accepted  (and  the  require- 
ment this  year  was  10%  underweight)  they  are  notified  to  which 
camp  to  come.  Usually  the  majority  of  the  first  and  second  camps 
come  from  the  schools.  Each  encampment  is  three  weeks.  The  third 
encampment  is  'from  the  health  centers,  hospitals,  clinics,  chest  clinics, 
etc.  Usually  the  third  encampment  are  the  poorest  in  health. 

I would  like  to  take  you  up  to  Camp  Happy,  the  day  of  arrival, 
and  I would  like  to  here  say  how  the  Board  of  Education  cooperates. 
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They  lend  the  school  buses  to  bring  those  children  with  the  school 
nurses  and  they  arrive  and  they  are  expected,  of  course.  Their  names 
are  on  paper,  grouped  according  to  ages,  and  each  counselor  meets 
her  group,  and  leads  them  over  to  a building  where  we  have  the  big 
name  of  Quartermaster.  The  name  is  big.  The  boy  is  big,  too,  but  he 
is  not  very  old.  They  go  over  to  that  house,  and  they  first  are  meas- 
ured, weighed,  examined  physically,  to  see  if  the  requirements  were 
met.  Maybe  you  don’t  know  it,  but  a good  many  people  try  to  put 
those  children  who  are  not  undernourished  on  us.  They  used  to,  but 
we  don’t  really  have  so  much  trouble.  But  this  year  a couple  hun- 
dred were  sent  back  from  the  third  encampment  because  they  must 
be  10%  under  weight.  They  arrive,  they  are  examined,  then  they  are 
taken  to  a place  upstairs  where  they  are  given  camp  suits,  wash 
cloths,  towels  (one  each)  and  blankets  and  night  clothes.  They  go 
into  a room  and  are  bathed.  They  go  into  a room,  take  off  their  own 
clothing,  put  that  in  a bag,  and  get  into  the  cam,p  suit,  go  back  and 
give  to  the  Quartermaster  their  bag  of  clothing,  which  they  never 
have  again  until  they  go  home  in  three  weeks.  They  use  the  camp 
clothes.  They  then  follow  their  leader  and  are  taken  to  a cabin.  We 
don’t  have  tents  any  more,  but  we  didn’t  arrive  at  cabins  all  at  once. 
We  first  had  tents  and  a few  cabins.  Most  of  our  cabins  were  donated 
by  subscriptions  from  different  departments  in  the  city,  and  they  have 
the  names  of  those  departments  over  the  cabin.  Register  of  Wills, 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  and  so  on.  Maybe  a cabin  is  a memorial  to  some 
loved  one.  They  are  taken  to  one  of  these  cabins.  The  cabins  are 
open,  with  canvas  which  can  be  put  down  in  case  it  rains.  Cots  are 
in  there.  The  counselor  takes  those  children  to  this  place,  and  the 
routine  of  camp  begins.  I shall  give  you  a day’s  program. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  bugle  call — reveille.  They  get  up, 
dress  and  wash,  and  hang  out  the  blankets  on  bars  in  the  rear  of  the 
cabin  provided  for  that,  and  then  they  assemble  at  7:35  with  the 
counselor  leading  and  go  in  a body  to  a section  in  front  of  the  cabins 
where  there  is  a large  pole  and  the  American  flag  is  raised.  They 
have  setting  up  exercises,  and  then  they  go  to  the  mess  hall  and  have 
breakfast.  At  8:30  they  go  and  make  beds  and  tidy  up  the  cabin.  At 
9:00  o’clock  there  is  inspection  of  those  cabins  by  the  Supervisor  of 
the  counselors.  9:10  there  is  sick  call.  Anyone  sick  goes  to  the 
little  hospital,  if  he  needs  the  doctor.  Then  they  play,  supervised 
by  the  counselor.  Each  counselor  has  about  eighteen  in  the  group, 
and  because  this  is  a health  camp  they  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
have  too  strenuous  exercise.  At  10:30  comes  the  first  call  for  swim- 
ming. They  are  divided  into  swimming  groups  between  7 and  10  and 
11  and  14.  The  7 to  10  group  swims  from  10:30  to  11:00;  the  11  toll 
group  swims  from  11:00  to  11:30.  They  alternate, — boys  one  week  in 
the  morning,  and  girls  one  week  in  the  morning.  At  11:30,  swimming 
is  over.  They  dress,  and  at  11:55  they  go  to  the  mess  hall  where 
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if  you  could  see  those  hungry  youngsters  eat!  We  have  a big  camp. 
It  varies.  This  year  the  average  was  1097,  the  average  census  per  day. 
Last  year  it  was  1229  per  day.  Those  children  gathered  in  that  mess 
hall,  hungry.  If  you  could  just  see  the  delight  in  their  eyes  at  this 

good  food.  And  this  year  particularly,  the  children  were  so  underfed. 
We  found  out  that  some  of  them  had  been  living  on  bread  and  molas- 
ses. You  can  imagine  how  real  food,  vegetables  and  things  like  that 
would  taste. 

Then  in  the  afternoon,  immediately  after  lunch,  there  is  an  enforced 
rest,  and  I will  tell  you  that  doesn’t  please  the  little  urchins  at  all. 
He  never  heard  of  going  to  bed  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  required. 
They  rest  from  12:30  to  2:15.  From  2:15  to  2:30  they  tidy  their 
cabins  again.  I might  say  there  is  a prize  to  each  group,  boys  and 
girls, — boys  ’ side  and  girls  ’ side,  for  the  group  who  keeps  the  cabin 
the  tidiest  each  day.  And  the  reward  is,  well,  they  call  it  a party, 
but  it  is  a humble  party.  They  have  a little  extra  for  their  supper. 
But  they  have  the  honor,  and  that  is  the  thing  which  counts  in  most 
anything.  And  children  are  the  ones  who  realize  that  the  most. 

2:30,  out  to  play,  and  then  there  is  the  afternoon  bathing  group, 
either  boys  or  girls.  If  the  group  who  swam  in  the  morning  was  girls, 
the  afternoon  would  be  boys,  with  the  same  arrangements  of  ages, 
7 to  10  swimming  in  the  pool  from  3:30  to  4:00;  the  11  to  14  swim- 
ming from  4:00  to  4:30.  Then  at  live  minutes  of  five  they  assemble 
again  before  the  flag,  and  taps  are  sounded  and  the  flag  is  pulled 
down. 

That  is  the  day’s  program,  till  they  go  to  mess  for  supper.  Supper 
is  then  served;  at  5:30  it  is  about  over,  and  then  they  go  to  the  rec- 
reation hall  from  6:00  to  7:30,  where  they  have  a good  time.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia,  the  fraternal  organizations,  the  theatrical 
societies  and  different  organizations  are  most  kind  to  the  Camp.  They 
send  concerts  and  provide  all  kinds  of  entertainment. 

Now  a rainy  day  is  usually  a fine  day  for  the  children,  too,  because 
the  Stanley  Company  sends  moving  pictures,  and  they  have  them  in 
the  recreation  hall,  which  is  a very  fine  one,  110  by  50  feet,  and  the 
children  are  delighted;  even  on  a rainy  day  they  are  well  entertained. 

I want  this  group  to  realize  that  those  children  don’t  go  there 
just  for  fun  and  a vacation.  Science  plays  a great  part  in  feeding 
and  building  up  those  bodies.  The  Director,  with  his  competent  coun- 
selors,— the  sixty  cabins  are  supervised  by  competent  counselors. 
They  have  studied  and  are  instructed  by  dietitians,  doctors,  and  if 
they  are  not  equipped  for  physical  education  training,  they  are  in- 
structed how  to  have  the  children  play. 
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We  issued  this  year  something  that  we  never  had  been  able  to  have 
in  Camp  before.  We  had  the  children’s  teeth  examined.  Dr.  Louis 
Englander,  a dentist  of  Philadelphia,  offered  his  services  and  brought 
two  assistants,  and  we  have  two  dental  chairs.  Every  child’s  teeth 
were  cleaned,  the  smaller  cavities  were  filled  if  they  did  not  need 
treatments,  which  usually  take  two  or  three  weeks,  and  if  the  tooth 
was  decayed,  it  was  drawn.  They  did  that  for  nothing,  and  too  much 
praise  can  not  be  given  them. 

Now  what  has  Philadelphia  accomplished  with  this  great  Camp? 
We  think  a great  deal,  because  those  meals  I spoke  to  you  about  are 
scientifically  balanced.  Dr.  Gerney  is  really  a specialist  in 
his  line.  He  has  studied  it  to  such  a degree  he  takes  into  account 
the  five  factors  of  personal  hygiene,  the  first  being  rest,  which  not 
only  means  sleep,  but  it  means  repose  and  mental  hygiene,  and  the 
food  and  those  meals  that  they  have  are  well  balanced.  For  break- 
fast, they  receive  fresh  fruit,  cereal  with  milk,  eggs  in  some  form,  all 
the  bread  and  butter  they  want,  and  cocoa  whose  foundation  is  all 
milk.  Their  dinner  consists  of  meat,  potatoes,  two  vegetables  other 
than  potatoes,  and  a cooked  desert,  all  the  bread  and  butter  they  want, 
and  a half  pint  of  milk.  In  the  afternoon,  after  their  rest  period, 
there  is  a milk  call,  which  I omitted,  and  they  are  given  a half  pint 
of  milk  and  two  graham  crackers.  They  don ’t  go  to  the  mess  hall  for 
that;  they  pass  along  a table  where  it  is  handed  to  them.  Then  their 
supper  consists  of  a soup  or  spaghetti  or  macaroni,  lettuce  and  to- 
matoes, and  a canned,  fruit  with  cakes.  The  children  are  given  all  the 
lettuce  they  will  eat.  But  do  you  know  that  many  children  who  come 
from  the  slums  have  to  be  almost  forced  to  eat  lettuce?  They  don’t 
seem  to  like  it;  but  they  have  used  800  heads  of  lettuce  a day  at 
Camp  Happy,  and  as  many  as  2000  tomatoes  a meal  at  Camp  Happy. 

But  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  the  farm.  For  those  who  do 
not  know,  I want  to  mention  that  the  work  done  at  Camp  Happy,  the 
cooking  and  all  the  helping  in  the  kitchen  under  dietitians  ’ super- 
vision, of  course,  is  done  by  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Correction. 
The  first  group  is  brought  up  at  5:10  in  the  morning,  eight  or  nine  of 
them.  The  others  come  later,  about  6:20,  and  we  have  about  125  who 
really  do  the  hard  work  of  the  cleaning  up,  although  the  children  are 
taught  to  be  as  tidy  around  the  camp  as  possible.  And  that  work  is 
done  for  nothing.  They  have  a farm,  also,  at  the  House  of  Correction, 
and  it  is  that  farm  that  supplies  the  fresh  vegetables,  and  we  were 
very  fortunate  in  having  an  abundance  of  cabbage,  beans,  a swiss 
vegetable  that  is  something  like  spinach,  and  tomatoes,  carrots  and 
lettuce. 

What  has  Philadelphia  gained  for  the  money  that  she  put  out? 
There  is  a budget  of  $35,000  allowed  for  food,  from  Council;  $7500 
for  replacements,  equipment,  and  so  forth,  repairing;  $5,000  for  sal- 
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aries.  Tlie  counselors  get  very  little  pay,  but  we  have  to  have  a good 
many.  They  get  $10.00  for  each  encampment,  and  there  are  three 
encampments.  If  they  stay  the  whole  three  encampments,  they  are 
given  a bonus  of  $20.00  which  makes  $50.00  for  nine  weeks. 

What  have  we  accomplished?  We  have  these  children  from  Phila- 
delphia 10%  under  weight,  and  it  costs  a good  bit  in  money,  but  their 
bodies  have  been  taken  care  of,  and  character  has  not  been  forgotten, 
because  foremost  in  all  the  games  and  everything  is  character  build- 
ing. 

The  religious  education  is  not  provided  by  the  counselors  nor  the 
Director,  but  the  Catholic  children  have  confession  Saturday  night  at 
7:30,  and  Mass  7:15  to  8:00  o’clock  Sunday  morning.  The  Jewish 
children,  from  10:30  to  11:30,  have  their  Sunday  school  conducted  by 
the  Jewish  Sunday  School  Association.  And  the  Protestant  children 
have  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon  from  2:00  to  3:00,  conducted  by 
the  Federation  of  Churches  of  Philadelphia. 

One  little  colored  boy  went  up  to  Colonel  Gerney  and  said,  “Doctor, 
where’s  Ah  goin’?  1 ’se  a Baptist’’  He  said,  “You’ll  go  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon’’. 

Now  what  have  we  accomplished  for  this  money?  It  is  done  as 
economically  as  possible.  The  meal  cost  per  meal  this  summer  was 
16.26  cents  a meal.  The  whole  cost  was  $35,666.07  for  food,  you 
see  we  can’t  help  go  over  our  budget  a little  bit.  That  was  very 
close  this  year. 

We  talk  of  the  cost,  but  what  has  it  done  for  the  children  of  Phila- 
delphia? The  gain  this  summer  was  3.78  pounds  per  child  in  that 
whole  Camp.  I can’t  give  you  the  figures  of  this  last  camp  because 
they  closed  it  just  this  month  and  Doctor  Gerney  can ’t  leave  the 
Camp  until  everything  is  straightened  up,  and  he  goes  back  to  high 
school.  But  I shall  quote  from  last  year ’s  report,  about  the  children. 

Last  year,  we  had  3811  children  in  the  three  camps.  1826  of  them 
were  brought  up  to  normal  weight,  and  the  average  underweight  of 
the  Camp  was  11%.  1626  gained  substantially  but  were  not  brought 

up  to  normal  weight.  569  didn’t  gain  at  all. 

Do  you  know,  that  there  are  children  who  gained  16  pounds  in  three 
weeks?  The  highest  anyone  ever  gained  in  the  three  weeks  was  17% 
pounds.  That  was  the  biggest  gain.  But  many  of  them  put  on  ten 
pounds,  eight  pounds.  Great  numbers.  And  we  send  those  children 
back  to  their  homes  where  they  don ’t  see  much  sunlight,  equipped 
for  the  winter.  And  to  show  that  that  must  be  lasting,  I will  tell 
you  that  only  22%  returned  this  year  who  had  been  there  last  year. 
Showing  the  good  that  they  had  lasted  them  through  the  winter  and 
kept  them  from  being  underweight  this  year.  Isn’t  that  a record? 
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Philadelphia  may  well  be  proud  of  what  she  has  done  for  her  under- 
nourished children.  The  only  hope  Director  Dugan  has,  with  Dr. 
Gerney,  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  a budget  big  enough  that  we 
will  be  able  to  take  2,000  children  at  each  camp  and  extend  the  camps 
to  'four  weeks  each.  That  fourth  week,  when  they  are  just  starting 
to  gain,  would  mean  so  much  more  for  permanent  building. 

Now  I suppose  many  of  you  can  claim  for  your  county  some  plan. 
Start  with  a little  tent  camp  like  this  started,  and  I think  nothing 
better  illustrates  than  Camp  Happy  does,  that  from  the  tiny  acorn,  the 
mighty  oak  doth  grow,  because  our  Camp,  I think  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  scientifically  managed,  and  if  you  are  in  Philadelphia,  we 
shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  come,  or  if  you  want  further  informa- 
tion, Dr.  Gerney  told  me  that  he  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  give 
anyone  information  if  you  will  write  for  more  particulars.  His  name 
is  Dr.  Oscar  E.  Gerney,  Northeast  High  School,  8th  & Lehigh  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  Or  address  the  Welfare  Department,  Philadelphia,  and 
I shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  I feel  that  I 
have  not  answered  today. 

Chairman  Smiles:  We  are  now  going  into  this  terror — I call  it  a 
terror — outdoor  relief.  In  all  my  experience  I certainly  think  it  is  a 
terror.  But  before  I call  on  the  speaker,  I want  to  just  cite  some- 
thing pertaining  to  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties.  We  have 
three  poor  districts  up  there,  adjoining  each  other,  and  I am  not  go- 
ing to  say  which  is  which,  but  one  of  them  has  a population  of  about 
180,000  and  issues  an  outdoor  relief  budget  annually  of  a little  less 
than  $60,000.  The  next  one  has  about  85,000  population,  and  they  is- 
sue $42,000.  There  is  another  one  in  that  c-ounty  that  has  a popula- 
tion of  close  to  190,000 — I might  be  wrong,  it  might  be  200,000 — and 
their  outdoor  relief  budget  is  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  Now 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong?  That  is  one  thing  I would  like  to 
have  this  Convention  thrash  out.  Where  are  we  getting  in  outdoor 
relief? 

The  first  speaker  on  this  subject  will  be  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Wells,  of 
Scranton. 


ADDRESS 

Thomas  F.  Wells,  Esq.:  Mr.  Chairman  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
After  hearing  the  fine  messages  we  have  had,  harking  back  to  the 
Judge  and  the  Dean  last  night,  I felt  as  though  I would  like  to  be 
like  my  friend  Judge  Fuller,  able  to  give  an  excuse  for  not  trying  to 
speak,  but  unfortunately  I didn’t  have  a hole  in  my  sock,  and  besides 
I have  an  extra  pair  with  me.  Then  I missed  another  good  oppor- 
tunity when  I didn ’t  make  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  ar- 
ranged this  program  take  my  place,  because  he  could  tell  you  a whole 
lot  about  different  things,  among  them  crimes  and  criminals. 
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I remember  years  ago,  many  years  ago,  school  exercises  were  being 
held  in  a little  church  I think  it  was,  if  I recall  rightly.  A little  miss 
came  up  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  made  her  little  curtsey  and 
this  is  what  she  said,  and  you  have  all  heard  it  a great  many  times. 
“ You’d  scarcely  expect  one  of  my  age  to  speak  in  public  on  the 
stage”.  Well  you  know,  that  really  is  just  what  I would  like  to  say 
about  myself.  If  you  knew  how  short  a time  I have  had  experience 
with  outdoor  relief,  if  you  knew  how  little  a time  I have  been  a Direc- 
tor of  the  Poor,  you  would  realize  I feel  very  much  as  though  you 
would  scarcely  expect  I would  have  a word  to  say  along  that  line. 

However,  there  is  a great  deal  underneath  this  idea  of  outdoor 
relief,  [f  you  hark  back  to  the  time  before  there  were  any  organiz- 
ed efforts  for  relief  of  the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  hungry,  you  go 
back  to  the  days  of  beggars,  and  the  world  was  full  of  beggars.  In 
the  days  of  the  Galilean,  Palestine  was  crowded  with  them.  The 
Far  East  even  today,  where  they  have  no  organized  relief  effort,  is 
a scene  of  beggardom,  and  everybody  is  approached  and  everybody  is 
besought,  and  nobody  has  any  real  feeling  that  they  have  anything 
of  a responsibility. 

The  c came  a time  when  the  communities  began  to  realize,  the  state 
did,  that  it  was  proper  for  the  State  to  take  some  care  of  its  poor 
and  make  some  effort  to  alleviate  suffering.  And  so  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  early  in  the  history  of  this  common- 
wealth there  was  a provision  for  Poor  Directors,  or  officers  of  the 
poor.  Put  what  was  their  object?  Their  great  thought,  and  the 
only  real  idea  they  had  of  it,  as  I understand  it  from  the  laws  at  that 
time,  was  that  there  should  be  a home  prepared,  a house,  a poor  house 
that  should  be  built.  'And  there,  the  poor  old  decrepit  unfortunates, 
too  old  to  do  any  work  and  maintain  themselves,  were  to  find  some  sort 
of  a habitation  at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  large.  It  became  a 
sort  of  a public  burden,  you  see,  public  charity.  But  later  on  they 
developed  the  fact  that  nobody  wanted  to  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and 
you  remember  the  picture  that  Will  Carlton  painted  in  his  well 
known  poem  of  ‘‘Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor  House”.  Oh,  the  horror 
of  it  all.  Oh,  the  heart  touch  that  came  to  people  as  they  realized 
what  some  of  these  places  had  come  to  mean.  It  developed  this,  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  came  into  existence.  And  you  understand, 
of  course,  what  I am  saying,  the  little  I shall  try  to  say,  is  from  en- 
tirely the  standpoint  of  the  Poor  Directors,  not  of  the  welfare  director 
in  general.  They  are  entirely  distinguished,  but  both  kinds  are  repre- 
sented upon  this  program  today.  I say  this  developed,  this  period  did 
and  this  idea  of  outdoor  relief  began  to  be  put  in  operation. 

Not  long  after  I came  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  District, 
we  sent  out  some  questionnaires  to  different  Districts  of  kindred  size 
with  ourselves,  and  some  that  were  not  so  large,  asking  certain  ques- 
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tions  about  this  very  subject  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  manner  and 
method  of  administering  it.  And  I can  say  to  you  now  that  as  a 
result  of  that,  we  found  that  there  were  practically  but  one  or  two 
or  perhaps  three  ways  of  giving  it.  One  District  required  that  every 
application  for  outdoor  relief  should  be  made  at  a meeting  of  the 
Board.  Somebody  might  go  hungry  in  the  meantime.  Another  Dis- 
trict (and  I believe  most  of  the  Districts)  allowed  the  outdoor  relief 
to  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  a director,  though  in  one  case  I be- 
lieve they  required  that  it  should  be  concurred  in  by  a second.  But 
in  any  event  it  came  down  to  a matter  of  discretion,  and  there  is 
where  the  hard  part  of  it  comes  in  for  the  Director. 

Now  then,  the  question  of  how  this  should  be  administered  is  the 
thought  I have  in  my  own  mind.  Well,  fellow  Directors,  you  know 
what  a task  it  would  be  if  you  were  called  upon  to  leave  your  home 
and  your  office,  your  place  of  business,  and  go  out  and  look  into  each 
one  of  these  cases  where  application  is  made  for  help.  It  couldn’t 
be  done.  We  would  simply  have  to  resign  our  positions.  People 
could  not  be  obtained  who  could  do  it,  except  in  rare  instances.  The 
result  was  that  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  Boards  began  to  get  in- 
vestigators, to  employ  experts  who  would  go  out  when  an  application 
came  to  a Director  for  outdoor  relief,  and  investigate  the  case  and 
bring  a report  back,  and  the  Director  knew  that  there  was  something 
on  which  he  could  rely  for  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  as  to  what 
he  should  do.  And  I want  to  say  here  and  now  that  this  question 
of  investigation  is  to  my  mind  the  primary  requirement  for  a right 
and  successful  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  granting  outdoor  relief. 
Examination  and  investigation. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  two  or  three  instances  of  what  it  meant  to 
have  investigations  or  re-investigations,  as  they  have  come  under  my 
observation,  to  check  up  on  frauds,  to  check  up  on  those  who  are  just 
feasting  or  foisting  themselves  like  parasites  upon  the  funds  of  the 
State.  One  Director  whom  I know  came  into  office  and  took  the  list 
of  those  who  were  receiving  regularly  monthly  relief,  and  found  a 
woman  who  was  getting  a good  sized  sum  every  month,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  know  something  about  her,  thought  he  did,  at  least,  but  he 
didn ’t  wait  for  the  investigator,  he  investigated  himself.  And  when 
she  came  the  second  month,  after  he  had  given  her  the  first  month’s 
order,  he  said  to  her,  “Do  you  live  at  such  a place?’’  “Yes”.  “And 
that  is  a double  house,  isn’t  it?”  “It  is.  ” “Well,  do  you  own  that 
house?”  “I  do”.  “How  much  rent  do  you  get  for  the  other  side  of 
it? — $35  a month?”  “Yes”.  “Well  you  have  another  house,  haven’t 
you,  upon  such  a street?”  “Yes”.  “How  many  families  live  in  that 
house?”  “Three”.  “What  rent  do  you  get  from  them?”  “Well, 
I think  an  average  of  $30  from  each”.  “You  have  a son  with  you, 
living  at  home,  don’t  you,  who  works,  and  helps  to  support  tlio 
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family?”  “I  have”.  ‘‘Well,  don’t  you  think  that  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  ask  the  public  to  do  something  for  you?”  And 
all  the  response  he  got  was  a twist  of  the  head,  and  she  turned  and 
went  out  and  said,  ‘‘Well,  I’ve  had  it  for  two  years;  that’s  enough”. 
She  hadn ’t  been  investigated. 

I had  a case  not  long  ago,  and  here  is  where  the  welfare  workers 
came  in  and  helped  me  out.  The  investigator  had  just  been  around 
there  within  six  months,  because  our  investigator  investigates  a case 
originally,  and  then  re-investigates  every  so  often.  The  investigator 
had  been  there  and  reported  conditions,  a widow  with  two  children, 
I think,  and  she  would  send  for  her  order.  We  get  them  out  in  our 
District  on  the  first  of  the  month,  once  a month,  after  the  amount 
has  been  fixed,  if  it  is  a continuous  case,  or  until  the  need  is  removed. 
She  would  send  in  for  the  order,  it  would  be  given  to  her,  and  as 
I say  her  case  was  needy,  and  proper.  This  welfare  worker  hap- 
pened to  come  into  my  house  about  another  matter  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Mr. 
Wells,  do  you  remember  such  and  such  a woman”,  mentioning  her 
by  name.  I said,  ‘‘Yes”.  ‘‘Are  you  giving  her  help  still?”  ‘‘Yes”. 
‘‘Didn’t  you  know  she  was  married  three  or  four  months  ago?” 
‘‘No”,  I said,  ‘‘I  hadn’t  heard  about  it”.  And  it  wasn’t  twenty -four 
hours  before  my  investigator  came  in  and  reported  the  very  same 
thing  to  me.  She  had  been  sending  for  that  order  after  she  had  a 
husband  to  support  her,  for  a least  three  months,  and  wasn’t  honest 
enough  to  tell  us,  and  just  gouged  us  out  of  that  amount.  But  you 
see  the  importance  of  investigation  and  re-investigation. 

I think  one  of  the  Directors  I know  said  he  discovered  one  woman 
that  was  coming  in  an  automobile, — he  received  that  information. 
And  he  began  to  browse  around  a little  himself  and  he  discovered 
the  fact,  and  followed  one  day  to  see  that  it  was  true,  that  when  she 
came  for  her  order  she  drove  there  in  an  automobile,  her  own  auto- 
mobile, and  left  it  around  the  corner,  and  then  she  walked  around 
and  got  her  order.  Well,  needless  to  say,  she  was  cut  off. 

And  so  you  see  the  necessity,  and  I want  to  emphasize  that  part 
of  it,  friends  and  fellow  workers,  the  necessity  of  absolute  investi- 
gation, careful  investigation.  The  frauds,  the  dead  beats,  the  hoboes, 
everybody  of  that  kind  will  come  to  you  for  help  whether  they  need 
it  or  not.  We  need  to  watch  out. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  who  have  need,  there  are  so  many  who  have 
real  need  and  need  our  help,  the  State’s  help. 

I might  say,  partly  in  answer  to  what  the  Chairman  asked,  that 
in  this  questionnaire  we  discovered  this,  that  the  difference  in  what 
the  various  Boards  felt  was  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief  was  very 
pronounced.  In  other  words,  some  of  them  felt  that  the  law  would 
not  permit  them  to  use  State  funds  for  certain  things.  For  remember 
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this,  primarily  we  must  get  back  to  that  as  the  foundation,  the  poor 
relief  was  for  the  pauper,  was  for  the  one  who  hadn’t  food,  was  for 
the  one  who  hadn’t  shelter.  Now  some  of  them  we  found  gave  only 
food,  orders  for  groceries  and  provisions,  and  the  rest  had  to  be  taken 
care  of  otherwise.  Others  again  gave  not  only  food,  but  coal,  and  on 
occasion,  if  it  was  a needy  case  and  a proper  one,  gave  clothing  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  others  gave  food,  groceries,  supplies  of  that 
sort,  and  coal  and  physicians  attention  when  it  was  required.  Another 
District  gave  all  these,  and  not  only  that,  but  paid  rents  for  a 
great  many.  AV ell , I don’t  know  how  anyone  else  feels,  I can 
only  speak  for  myself.  But  I can’t  see  how  we  can  as  Directors 
use  the  State’s  funds  for  the  paying  of  house  rent  for  people  when 
we  are  compelled  to  keep  a home,  and  some  of  them  are  very  fine  ones 
in  these  days, — not  the  old  style  poor  house.  We  are  compelled  to 
keep  that,  by  law,  and  that  is  to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  no  homes.  If  they  won’t  go  there,  then  it  is  a question  of  the 
public,  and  we  reach  out  now  and  find  at  our  side  the  welfare  people 
who  can  do  things  along  that  line  which  we  can  not. 

I feel  we  have  no  right  to  supply  clothes.  The  relief  you  are 
authorized  to  give  does  not  extend  that  far,  and  it  should  not  be 
done.  This,  of  course,  may  explain  why  some  of  the  Districts  con- 
sume a great  deal  more  money  in  relief  than  others. 

Now,  my  friends,  I have  this  thought.  Grover  Cleveland  gave  ut- 
terance to  one  of  the  greatest  truths  a public  man  ever  spoke  when 
he  said,  “Public  office  is  a public  trust’’,  and  I want  to  say  to  you 
here  and  now  that  I feel  that  that  is  just  as  true  for  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  as  it  was  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  something  laid  upon  you  and  me  as  we  perform  the  duties  of  our 
office  that  makes  it  a thing  above  a mere  routine,  a mere  doling  out 
of  a little  money  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  a trust  that  the 
funds  of  the  State  will  be  rightly  expended,  but  it  is  equally  a trust 
that  we  will  meet  the  requirements  of  everybody  that  comes  within 
the  rule  that  we  may  lay  down  for  what  we  can  do  for  the  poor 
and  the  needy. 

Oh,  how  it  does  appeal  to  your  hearts,  doesn’t  it,  to  have  some 
poor  woman  come  in  and  ask  that  she  may  be  helped,  and  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  sick  husband,  who  was  hurt,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  laid  aside.  Or  perhaps  a wayward  son  who  used  to  be  of 
some  help  who  has  gone  away  and  left  the  home  roof.  Or  tell  you 
the  story  of  that  little  one  that  has  met  with  an  accident,  perhaps, 
or  is  ill  and  needs  attention.  I know  of  one  case  where  four  children, 
at  one  time,  needed  hospital  attention. 

Oh,  that  broken  hearted,  heavy  hearted  mother.  Can  the  mere  dol- 
ing out  of  a few  dollars  by  you  and  me  meet  the  requirements  of 
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that  case?  Oh,  it  we  are  men  and  women,  true  men  and  women,  it 
must  appeal  to  our  hearts  and  our  personality  must  go  into  it.  We 
can’t  stand  back  like  that  fellow  up  in  the  Northwest  who  on  the 
day  of  his  wife’s  funeral,  just  before  noon  took  his  gun  and  started 
out  and  someone  said,  “Where  are  you  going?”  “I’m  going  out  to 
hunt  a little”.  “Going  out  to  hunt?  Why,  your  wife’s  funeral  occurs 
this  afternoon.  What  do  you  mean?”  “Oh,  well”,  he  said,  “she 
wasn’t  any  blood  relation  of  mine”.  Oh,  I tell  you,  you  can’t 
assume  that  attitude,  you  can’t  do  it,  friends..  If  we  have  got  red 
blood  in  our  veins,  we  have  got  to  go  a little  farther.  I know  Directors 
— and  1 do  not  speak  personally,  but  of  those  whom  I know — who  have 
helped  get  work  for  somebody  who  needed  it  very  badly.  I have 
known  those  who  have  brought  cheer  because  they  got  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  people  whom  they  helped.  I told  a friend  of  mine 
about  one  case,  an  old  lady,  on  the  books  when  I became  a Director, 
and  been  there  ever  since,  nice  old  people.  This  old  lady  comes  to  the 
office  to  get  her  order  regularly,  and  she  and  her  husband  have  no 
kith  or  kin,  no  one  to  support  them.  He  can’t  get  out  and  work 
any  more ; he  has  to  stay  in  the  house.  I found  this  poor  old  woman 
had  been  going  out  in  the  fall  on  the  coal  dump  near  her  home  and 
picking  coal  for  the  home,  rather  than  ask  for  any  increase  in  her 
poor  order.  She  could  get  along  then.  I told  that  to  a friend  of 
mine,  and  I have  tried  to  take  care  of  her  and  do  what  I felt  you 
as  taxpayers  and  other  taxpayers  in  my  District  would  want,  to  make 
life  a little  easy  for  her.  I have  tried  to  do  it.  This  friend  to  whom 
I mentioned  this,  was  in  my  office  when  she  came  up  for  her  order,  and 
we  talk  a little  bit,  and  I ask  about  the  old  man,  and  finally  this 
friend  of  mine  said,  “Take  these  cigars  to  the  old  gentleman  to 
smoke  ’ ’.  This  man  outside,  • — just  to  bring  a little  cheer  and  a little 
something  outside  of  that  dole. 

1 tell  you,  friends,  I reiterate,  this  is  a work  that  requires  not 
formal  attention;  this  is  a work  that  requires  not  exact  performance 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down,  but  it  is  a work  that  needs  our 
heart,  and  the  more  we  put  of  personality  and  life  into  it,  the  more 
good  we  will  do. 

And  let  me  say  as  has  been  so  often  said  to  you,  mercy  is  twice 
blessed  and  we  will  receive  a help  in  our  own  hearts  and  lives  that 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  because  of  what  we  have  done  officially 
for  those  who  are  less  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  we  are.  And  by  and 
by,  I believe,  for  our  official  acts  as  well  as  other  things,  there  may 
come  to  us  the  plaudit  of,  “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ’ ’,  for  servants  we  are,  and  helpers. 

Chairman  Smiles:  “Cooperation  Between  Welfare  Associations 
and  Directors  of  the  Poor”.  We  will  now  hear  from  Miss  Lucy  Collins, 
Director,  Family  Welfare  Association  of  this  city  of  Allentown. 
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ADDRESS 

Miss  Lucy  Collins 

I feel  this  morning  a good  deal  like  the  old  lady  who  at  one  time 
was  sitting  quietly  by  while  the  rest  of  us  were  having  a pretty  live- 
ly discussion.  I finally  turned  to  her  and  said,  ‘ ‘ And  what  do  you 
think  about  this?  We  haven’t  heard  anything  from  you  yet’’.  And 
she  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  I am  one  of  those  that  can  learn  more  by  listening 
than  by  talking”,  And  I feel  today  that  I would  like  to  learn  from 
this  Conference  a great  deal  on  the  very  subject  on  which  I have 
been  asked  to  speak. 

I find  that  one  of  the  joys  of  conferences  is  to  be  able  to  tell  how 
we  do  it,  and  we  in  Lehigh  County  have  surely  been  cooperating, 
not  I think  in  the  manner  of  one  party  doing  the  co-ing  and  the  other 
the  operating,  which  is  said  to  very  often  be  the  ease,  but  where 
both  the  Family  Welfare  organization  and  the  Director  of  the  Poor 
are  operating  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

We  have  been  doing  this  ever  since  we  first  began  our  work  here 
in  1912.  I remember  that  the  old  gentleman  who  was  then  the  Di- 
rector in  this  district  used  to  come  to  my  office  and  say,  “Now  there 
is  a family  down  on  Front  Street  that  is  a jawbreaker  for  me”.  And 
then  we  would  go  down  together  and  look  over  the  situation,  and  we 
would  usually  find  there  was  something  that  we  could  do  about  it. 
And  very  often  in  those  days  we  helped  each  other  out  in  the  matter 
of  language,  because  he  could  manage  the  Dutch  so  much  better  and 
I the  English,  and  that,  we  thought,  was  really  practical  cooperation. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  county  a system  of  di- 
vided responsibility  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  Director 
announcing  that  he  would  give  a certain  part  of  the  help,  the  food 
or  the  rent  or  the  fuel,  one,  two,  or  possibly  three  of  these  things, 
and  then  the  Family  Welfare  organization  making  up  the  rest  of  the 
budget,  working  out  the  resources  as  they  could  find  them,  in  nearly 
every  case  supplying  the  clothing  and  the  incidentals  that  are  so  nec- 
essary if  family  life  is  to  go  on  normally.  It  could  not  be  called  a 
system;  it  was  rather  a matter  of  practice. 

And  then  came  our  present  emergency,  which  is  so  familiar  in 
every  locality  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  now,  — everywhere  the 
normal  resource  of  jobs  for  the  able  bodied  men  have  been  cut  off, 
temporarily  we  sincerely  hope,  but  in  a way  that  has  brought  about 
very  great  difficulties.  In  our  case,  we  continued  to  help  as  long  as 
we  could.  We  used  up  all  our  money  and  went  into  debt,  and  as  the 
condition  continued,  week  after  week,  it  became  evident  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  it.  Our  President,  Mr.  Hirsch,  took  the 
initiative  and  interviewed  both  city  and  county  officials.  All  agreed 
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that  the  need  must  he  met.  A meeting  was  held,  called  by  Mr.  Hirseh, 
and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  and  attended  by  our  Judges  and  the 
County  Commissioners  as  well  as  the  Poor  Directors,  which  I think 
indicates  something  of  the  way  in  which  Allentown  functions  as  a 
community.  I think  we  all  feel  ourselves  a definite  part,  an  active 
part  of  the  whole  community,  and  when  there  is  a problem,  we  are 
willing  to  get  together  and  think  together  on  it.  At  this  meeting,  it 
was  agreed  first  that  needed  relief  must  be  supplied  by  the  community, 
and  second,  that  the  responsibility  fell  ultimately  on  the  County. 
The  County  Directors  promised  to  take  up  that  responsibility.  They 
were  backed  by  the  County  Commissioners,  who  promised  to  pay 
the  increased  bills  without  question.  The  Family  Welfare  organ 
ization  offered  to  continue  its  case  work  and  to  do  investigations. 
An  important  part  of  the  change  - — which,  by  the  way  we  hope  is 
only  temporary,  - — we  hope  to  get  back  on  a system  of  renewed  func- 
tioning by  the  first  of  the  year,  and  we  are  very  much  interested  right 
now  on  the  basis  of  division  when  that  goes  on.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  I am  hoping  to  learn  about  instead  of  feeling  capable  right  now 
of  talking  about.  — But  one  of  the  important  features  in  that  step 
was  the  taking  over  by  the  Poor  Directors  of  one  of  our  workers 
who  already  knew  a great  deal  about  a great  many  of  the  cases.  She 
had  had  personal  contact  with  them  through  her  work  in  our  office, 
extending  sometimes  back  for  months  or  even  years, — had  visited 
in  the  homes  of  many  of  them,  so  that  the  change  was  made  with  as 
little  a break  as  possible.  Our  records,  of  which  we  have  over  4,000, 
which  represent  hours  of  work  covering  a period  of  eighteen  years, 
were  made  available,  and  the  Directors  avoided  the  errors  of  whole- 
sale relief  without  knowing  the  people  who  were  asking  for  help  on 
the  one  side  and  of  a set,  inelastic  ruling  to  apply  to  all  cases  alike 
on  the  other  side.  In  other  words,  the  effort  was  made,  and  the  thing 
accomplished,  of  fitting  the  need  to  the  case  as  it  came  up,  which 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  relief  work. 

Now  the  question  occurs,- — if  this  can  be  done  by  the  county, 
why  the  private  organization?  Doesn’t  it  come  back  to  a matter 
of  standards?  I notice  that  this  organization  has  been  in  operation 
for  fifty-five  years,  and  I think  that  in  some  counties,  some  dis- 
tricts, the  methods  used  perhaps  have  not  changed  much  during 
those  fifty-five  years.  Then  I am  told  that  there  are  five  different 
systems  operative  in  the  State,  so  that  standardization  becomes  al- 
most impossible.  Each  district  functions  very  largely  for  itself.  Now 
it  is  an  admitted  function  of  the  private  organization  to  experiment 
and  to  prove  the  value  of  new  systems.  It  is  possible  for  them  to 
do  so  in  a way  that  is  not  possible  in  a public  organization.  And 
that  has  been  the  thing  that  the  private  organizations  have  been 
doing,  the  Associated  Charities,  which  became  the  Family  Welfare 
Organization,  through  all  these  years.  It  has  been  developing  the 
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methods  of  investigation  and  of  constructive  work  based  on  the  facts 
which  are  now  so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  which  facts,  fifty  years 
ago,  when  you  first  began  to  hold  conventions,  were  just  new  and 
just  being  thought  of.  And  so  that,  I think  has  been  the  contri- 
bution of  the  private  organization.  And  the  case  work  methods 
which  they  have  worked  out  have  proved  themselves.  They  are 
being  applied  to  more  and  more  fields,  public  as  well  as  private.  Take 
for  instance  the  social  service  departments  in  the  State  hospitals.  And 
it  is  being  applied  in  some  instances  in  the  county  relief  field. 

Now  if  in  some  cases,  why  not  in  more?  Is  it  because  you  feel  that 
the  public  would  not  stand  back  of  you?  After  all,  it  is  the  same 
public  that  cares  enough  about,  having  its  poor  properly  cared  for, 
having  the  proper  methods  applied  and  adequate  relief  supplied  that 
gives  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  from  its  own  pock- 
ets to  have  this  work  done,  Why  also  the  meagerness  of  so  many 
of  the  grants  that  are  made?  Why  is  it  easier  in  many  cases  to  get 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a new  bridge  than  to  get  a quart 
of  milk  for  a baby  or  a pair  of  shoes  for  a school  ehild?  Custom,  I 
suppose.  I was  told  by  one  public  official  of  another  county,  “It  isn’t 
a law,  but  we  make  it  a law’’.  And  I have  noticed  that  a law  of  that 
kind  once  made  seems  to  be  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  can  not  be  changed.  Then  I think  that  there  is  fear  back  of 
it,  in  many  cases,  fear  that  by  giving  help  we  will  encourage  de- 
pendence. And  the  answer  to  that  is  case  work,  of  knowing  the 
ease  and  applying  the  individual  treatment  to  the  individual,  even 
in  the  time  of  an  unemployment  emergency.  And  in  eases  where 
there  is  no  earning  capacity,  where  for  instance  the  breadwinner 
is  incapacitated  for  a long  time,  adequate  relief  meeting  the  real  need 
is  not  a duty  but  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  talking  to  a worker  from  another  county  not  long  ago,  she  told 
me  that  the  Poor  Directors  of  that  county  had  taken  over  the  entire 
care  of  certain  classes  of  cases.  I said,  “And  do  they  do  it  ade- 
quately?” She  said,  “Oh,  no,  we  get  so  many  undernourished  chil- 
dren from  that  class  of  cases”.  Now  why  should  the  children  of 
Pennsylvania  be  growing  up  undernourished  and  subject  to  disease 
which  will  only  lead  to  more  trouble  later  on? 

Now  of  course  it  takes  two  to  cooperate.  It  takes  mutual  confidence 
and  understanding.  And  in  our  case,  we  have  a third  element  to 
consider,  and  that  is  our  public.  We  are  both  approaching,  we  of 
the  private  agency,  and  you  the  public  agency,  the  same  public  from 
different  standings.  We  are  asking  for  more  funds  in  order  to  raise 
standards  and  to  supply  more  adequate  relief.  Your  approach  very 
often  is  that  of  saving  the  county ’s  money.  And  yet,  when  we  think 
about  it,  we  are  both  approaching,  by  different  methods,  the  same 
public  who  are  composed  of  the  same  voters  and  taxpayers  in  each 
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community.  And  I am  wondering  if  we  can  not  cooperate  and  help 
each  other,  not  only  in  the  actual  care  of  the  families,  but  in  our 
approach  to  our  supporters.  If,  for  instance,  you  can  not  lend  your 
efforts  and  take  the  initiative  in  raising  standards  and  bringing  stan- 
dards up  to  date,  then  we  on  our  part  who  have  already  made  our 
contacts  with  the  public  perhaps  have  gotten  a little  more  used  to 
talking  about  it  should  stand  back  of  you  and  explain  the  need  of 
those  things  and  the  values  of  them  to  the  community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  working  together  in  that  way,  we  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  a great  deal  for  our  people  and  to  strengthen  the 
background  for  both  organizations. 

Chairman  Smiles  : The  next  speaker  is  a visiting  speaker  from  out 
of  the  State.  We  are  going  to  have  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  New  Jersey  Institution  for  Girls,  and  former  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.  We  will  hear  from 
Mrs.  Johnson  at  this  time. 


ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson 

I find  myself  in  the  very  trying  position  of  having  had  my  speech 
made  for  me.  I thought  it  was  bad  enough  when  the  gentleman  who- 
spoke  on  poor  relief  made  part  of  it,  but  it  was  just  too  bad  when 
the  lady  came  along  and  made  the  rest  of  it,  and  both  of  them  much 
better  than  I can.  So  you  will  have  to  bear  with  me  if  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  repetition  in  what  I have  to  say  this  morning,  because 
I just  have  one  speech  on  this  subject. 

CASE  WORK  APPROACH  TO  PUBLIC  OUT  DOOR  RELIEF 

One  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  a study  of  the  problems  of  the 
aged,  Abraham  Epstein,  is  quoted  as  saying:  “One  out  of  every  three 
Americans  over  sixty  is  dependent’’. 

Of  course  the  ratio  of  dependency  decreases  as  we  go  backward 
from  sixty  towards  youth  and  middle  age  and  it  is  also  true  that 
only  a part  of  the  great  number  of  dependents  are  public  charges. 
Many  of  them  are  cared  for  by  relatives  or  private  organizations. 

But  there  are  a sufficient  number  of  public  dependents  to  make  the 
question  of  their  care  a vital  one,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  feel 
that  dependency  will  decrease.  We  see  public  health  measures  and 
preventive  medicine  lengthening  the  span  of  life  and  at  the  same  time 
threatening  economic  independence  as  industry  is  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  give  the  preference  in  employment  to  young  persons.  We  see 
many  things  once  done  by  human  beings  for  wages,  which  if  inadee- 
quate  were  preferable  to  the  bread  line,  now  the  output  of  mechanical 
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devices.  We  see  the  high  cost  of  living  maintained  while  unemployment 
increases  and  wages  decrease.  We  see  the  mobility  of  people  greatly 
increasing.  It  has  been  a long  time  since  so  many  persons  were  moving 
around  from  place  to  place  seeking  help  or  employment  and  a satis- 
factory adjustment  of  their  difficulties  is  complicated  by  the  great 
variance  in  the  settlement  laws  as  they  are  found  in  the  48  states. 

The  requirement  for  legal  settlement  varies  from  1 to  3 years.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  persons  to  lose  their  legal  settlement  in  one 
State  before  attaining  it  in  another.  The  solution  would  be  a uniform 
settlement  law  but  as  this  is  unlikely  to  happen  soon,  too  much  em- 
phasis should  not  be  placed  on  protecting  the  Community  rather 
than  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  Since  our  poor 
laws  had  their  genesis  in  the  English  poor  laws  which  were  designed 
to  protect  the  Community,  the  first  thought  in  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  dependents  is  naturally  the  one  of  legal  residence.  When 
this  imposes  hardship  upon  the  individual,  the  Christian  law  of  ‘ ‘ Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you  ’ ’ should  come  first. 

Surely  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  poverty 
and  dependency  are  complex  and  varied  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
feel  that  the  near  future  will  simplify  and  correct  them  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  or  that  those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  poor  and  dependent,  will  find  less  to  do.  Unfortunately  condi- 
tions indicate  that  their  jobs  are  quite  secure. 

In  so  far  as  public  relief  is  concerned  it  is  incumbent  upon  those 
who  administer  it  to  submit  their  methods  and  aims  to  an  analysis 
which  would  show  whether  it  is  being  administered  efficiently  and 
humanely,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  person  who  receives  public  aid 
and  the  taxpayer  who  provides  it  are  entitled  to  due  consideration. 

Several  years  ago  while  serving  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
for  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
under  whose  general  supervision  all  public  poor  relief  was  adminis- 
tered, a study  was  made  of  the  state  wide  system  of  public  poor 
relief.  The  study  included  both  county  homes  and  outdoor  relief.  In 
this  paper  I shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  administration  of  County 
Homes  or  Alms  Houses  which  is  quite  a subject  in  itself,  except  to 
say  that  there  is  a trend  towards  converting  these  institutions  into 
hospitals  or  hospital-homes  where  care  would  be  given  dependents 
needing  suc-h  medical  and  nursing  service  as  general  hospitals  do  not 
supply  and  custodial  care  given  only  those  who  cannot  be  cared  for 
otherwise.  The  tendency  is  to  keep'  as  many  persons  out  of  institu- 
tions as  possible  and  give  them  normal  home  surroundings.  In  the 
ease  of  public  dependents,  boarding  them  with  friends  or  relatives 
or  keeping  them  in  their  own  homes  whenever  possible  through  public 
aid  seems  a sound  social  policy.  The  North  Carolina  study  brought 
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to  light  much  inefficiency  in  expending  funds  and  misunderstanding 
of  the  problems  presented  by  those  whom  the  public  funds  were  sup- 
posed to  help. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  found:  In  several  instances  money 
was  being  collected  for  persons  long  since  passed  away.  Their  deaths 
would  not  have  been  reported  so  accomodating  individuals  would  ap- 
pear before  the  county  commissioners  and  present  claims,  purporting 
that  the  applicants  were  bed  ridden  or  too  ill  to  appeal  in  person,  and 
without  investigation,  a grant  would  be  made.  Such  luxuries  as  an 
enlarged  picture  of  the  dear  departed  and  a parlor  organ  were  being 
bought  on  the  installment  plan  through  the  monthly  grant  from  the 
county.  In  many  cases  the  sums  being  given  were  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  barest  necessities  of  life,  barely  enough  someone  has  said, 
to  tide  the  recipients  “over  from  one  week’s  misery  to  another’’. 
The  county  commissioner  who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  see  that 
funds  were  spent  for  such  necessities  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
was  exceptional. 

Now  I am  quite  sure  County  Commissioners  in  North  Carolina,  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  relief,  are  not 
more  careless  than  commissioners  or  similar  officials  elsewhere.  We 
can  take  for  granted  that  conditions  found  in  North  Carolina  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  state  but  are  general.  Prof.  Roy  E.  Brown 
of  the  University  of  N.  C.  says  in  his  book  on  Poor  Relief:  “Un- 
fortunately the  present  system  generally  in  vogue  involves  a shame- 
less waste  of  money  and  disgraceful  care  of  helpless  and  dependent 
persons”.  The  trouble  lies  in  expecting  busy  men,  usually  serving 
without  pay  and  if  paid  at  all  on  a part  time  basis,  to,  undertake  a 
specialist  jobv  as  a side  issue.  Out-door  Relief  is  one  form  of  social 
work  and  social  work  is  now  generally  recognized  as  being  the  re- 
sponsibility of  persons  trained  for  its  service.  The  trained  worker 
has  a technique  of  careful  investigation,  plan-making,  and  supervision 
that  constitutes  the  case  work  method,  the  objective  of  which  is  the 
development,  rehabilitation,  and  stabilization  of  the  individual  to  the 
end  that  he  may  become  an  independent  citizen  if  possible.  If  age 
and  infirmities  make  such  an  objective  out  of  the  question,  then  Chris- 
tian charity  demands  that  he  be  given  such  services  as  are  necessary 
for  comfort  and  decent  living. 

In  many  instances  there  are  children  involved  in  families  seeking 
aid;  there  are  handicapped  individuals  such  as  the  feeble-minded,  the 
mentally  sick,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  cripple,  all  of  whom  need 
specialized  care  that  should  be  quickly  provided.  In  stressing  the 
advisability  of  having  trained  workers  to  administer  out  door  relief, 
I do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  time  and  interest  and  kindliness  that 
has  been  given  to  it  by  public  officials  responsible  for  its  administra- 
tion. But  I do  insist  that  this  is  not  enough.  Kindliness  and  interest 
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are  essential  no  matter  what  training  is  had,  but  without  the  scien- 
tific approach  even  these  fine  Christian  virtues  may  fall  short  of 
accomplishment. 

The  X family  is  a good  example  of  one  which  suffered  from  thought- 
less though  kindly  aid  and  eventually  benefited  through  equally  kind, 
but  intelligent  service.  The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  was  asked  to  make  a study  of  this  family  and 
present  a report  with  recommendations,  by  a thoughtful  County 
Commissioner  who  had  come  to  feel  that  something  more  was  needed 
for  this  family  than  the  monthly  grant  which  had  been  given  them 
over  a period  of  years.  It  was  found  that  Mrs.  X,  a widow,  was  a 
chronic  invalid.  The  oldest  son,  a young  man  of  22  or  23  with  no 
family  responsibility  of  his  own,  was  a carpenter  making  good  wages 
when  he  chose  to  work — wages  which  he  spent  on  himself.  The  sec- 
ond son  was  in  the  State  School  for  Delinquent  Boys,  a fact  the 
mother  complained  of  bitterly,  claiming  that  Johnny  wouldn’t  have 
been  sent  away  if  the  neighbors  hadn’t  “lied  on  him.’’  The  two 
younger  children,  a boy  and  girl,  had  poor  and  irregular  school  records. 
Much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  carrying  begging  notes  from  their 
mother  from  one  house  to  another  and  from  one  missionary  society 
to  another.  In  these  the  mother  told  in  graphic  detail  of  her  aches 
and  pains,  her  lack  of  proper  food,  her  lack  of  medicine,  etc.,  etc. 
The  children  were  naturally  quite  attractive  and  appealing  and  they 
used  these  assets  in  their  begging  expeditions  with  such  success  that 
they  frequently  came  home  with  what  is  termed  ‘ ‘ the  bacon.  ’ ’ 

On  the  whole  the  family  was  doing  quite  well  as  to  funds  but  what 
a situation!  An  able-bodied  man  was  being  permitted  to  shift  his 
responsibility,  the  mother  was  going  -without  medical  attention,  two 
bright  attractive  children  were  being  brought  up  as  beggars  and  the 
whole  group  was  living  in  squalor  and  filth.  This  is  what  was  planned 
for  them:  Mrs.  X was  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  an 
operation.  The  eldest  son  was  to  pay  his  mother  regular  board.  The 
children  "were  to  be  put  in  school  and  kept  off  the  streets.  A colored 
woman  was  to  be  employed  a few  hours  a day  to  do  the  cleaning  and 
cooking  until  Mrs.  X could  assume  her  domestic  duties.  But  of  course, 
it  was  far  easier  to  make  these  plans  than  to  carry  them  out.  Mrs. 
X did  not  wish  to  have  a doctor,  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  a hospital, 
and  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  getting  well.  The  slight  incon- 
venience she  really  suffered  from  her  illness  was  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  joys  of  invalidism  and  the  excuse  it  afforded  her  for  con- 
versation and  general  shiftlessness.  The  son  did  not  readily  agree 
that  he  should  supplement  the  family  budget — there  were  too  many 
other  interesting  things  a young  fellow  might  do  with  his  money. 
Neither  did  the  children  wish  to  go  to  school  and  give  up  what  to 
them  was  a far  more  entertaining  way  of  spending  their  time.  But 
the  threat  of  withdrawing  public  funds  and  removing  the  children, 
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along  with  patient  and  presistent  work,  finally  brought  at  least  par- 
tial cooperation  and  the  X family  through  intelligent  social  service, 
was  started  on  the  way  to  decency  and  independence. 

No  other  than  a full-time  person  trained  for  social  work  can  well 
undertake  this  type  of  service.  In  addition  to  the  case  work  such 
a person  would  do,  he  would  see  the  problems  of  his  own  group  of 
clients  in  relationship  to  the  problems  of  other  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  the  community.  He  would  understand  that  social  work  is 
generic  and  that  there  should  be  unified  approach  to  it  by  all  agencies 
engaged  in  any  type  of  social  or  philanthropic  work,  if  duplication 
of  effort  is  to  be  avoided  and  time  and  money  expended  to  the  best 
advantage. 

In  the  X family  a number  of  different  agencies  and  individuals 
were  assisting  it  without  ever  having  sat  in  conference.  There  was 
no  cooperation  whatever  between  contributing  agencies  in  planning 
their  welfare.  The  county  paid  them  so  much  per  month  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  The  Health  Officer  called  to  see  Mrs.  X and  said  she 
should  go  to  a hospital  and  failed  to  follow  up  his  recommendation. 
Neighbors  contributed  milk  to  the  family  and  a Missionary  Society, 
clothes  and  funds.  All  these  agencies  and  individuals  were  acting 
independently  and  without  objectives  and  nothing  really  constructive 
was  being  done.  An  individual  has  a right  to  dispose  of  his  private 
means  in  any  way  he  chooses,  I suppose,  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  such  a manner,  which  I am 
quite  sure  is  not  exceptional. 

In  stating  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect  officials  such  as  county 
commissioners  or  overseers  of  the  poor  to  undertake  the  type  of  work 
which  the  X family  called  for,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  public 
officials  should  step  out  from  under  their  responsibilities  entirely — 
Not  at  all!  The  administration  of  public  funds  by  law  and  tradition 
is  in  their  hands  but  there  is  nothing  in  any  law  of  which  I know  to 
prevent  them  employing  persons  trained  for  social  service  to  under- 
take the  actual  work  under  the  commissioner’s  general  supervision. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  local  unit 
which  appears  the  logical  one  for  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  county  has  been  generally  adopted  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no 
reason  to  feel  that  a lesser  unit  than  the  county  will  ever  be  general- 
ly popular  though  it  may  be  that  in  some  sparsely  populated  regions, 
plans  may  be  worked  out  on  a district  basis.  But  more  and  more 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  county  as  the  unit  of  administration 
which  is  natural  as  it  is  the  one  nation-wide  unit  of  local  self- 
government  in  the  United  States.  We  find  public  health,  public  wel- 
fare, public  education,  juvenile  courts,  home  and  farm  demonstra- 
tion work  operating  on  a country-wide  basis  and  such  private  organ- 
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izations  as  the  Red  Cross,  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A ’s  working  out  county- 
wide programs.  This  is  being  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much 
is  being  said  and  written  regarding  the  inefficiency  of  county  govern- 
ment. But  since  it  is  generally  recognized  that  we  have  something 
that  is  quite  bad,  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  will  go  ahead  and  im- 
prove it,  especially  since  it  is  the  center  of  much  attention. 

A good  start  towards  bettering  county  government  would  be  co- 
ordination of  all  the  forces  working  in  a county  that  have  any  common 
purposes.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  such  county  officials 
as  the  health  officer,  the  welfare  officer  and  the  demonstration  agents, 
unacquainted  personally  and  ignorant  of  each  others,  duties  and  pro- 
grams. Such  a condition  lends  itself  to  inefficiency  and  waste,.  There 
will  never  come  a time  perhaps  when  all  these  agencies  will  be  com- 
bined, nor  can  we  visualize  a situation  in  which  it  would  be  practical 
— but  there  is  nothing  impractical  in  thinking  of  a county  where  all 
types  of  social  or  philanthropic  work  such  as  poor  relief,  mothers  ’ 
aid,  child  welfare,  etc.  are  combined  under  one  board  with  a trained 
executive  and  such  subordinates  as  are  needed  and  the  county  can 
afford,.  In  North  Carolina  such  a person  is  called  a county  superin- 
tendent of  welfare.  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  California  are  other 
states  with  local  or  county  units  operating  on  a plan  similar  to  the 
N.  C.  plan.  Under  the  county  commissioners,  the  welfare  officer  ad- 
ministers the  poor  fund,  mothers’  aid,  looks  after  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection,  will  give  much  time  and  thought  to  the  county  as  the  unit 
for  the  administration  of  both  health  and  welfare,.  It  is  hoped  by 
many  socially  minded  folk  that  county  programs  for  both  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  county 
will  be  subsidized  for  welfare  as  it  is  now  for  health,  education,  and 
demonstration  work. 

As  a matter  of  fact  a bill,  carrying  such  a provision,  was  introduced 
into  the  Congress  early  last  year.  It  was  withdrawn  as  being  unsat- 
isfactory to  social  workers  in  some  details,  but  the  idea  of  subsidy 
for  welfare  work  is  approved  by  many.  When  we  think  of  the  vast 
areas  of  the  United  States  still  so  sparsely  populated  that  counties 
have  only  a few  thousand  persons  in  them;  when  we  think  of  the 
many  counties  still  termed  ‘ ‘ Pauper  Counties  ’ ’ because  they  are  un- 
able to  bear  their  responsibilities  for  public  education  without  state 
aid;  when  we  see  the  comparatively  few  county  set-ups  for  social 
work  that  are  to  any  degree  satisfactory  and  recognize  the  economic 
inability  of  the  counties  to  meet  this  need,  we  look  towards  public 
subsidies  or  grant-in-aid  is  a better  name,  as  the  hope  of  the  future, 
and  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  give  each  individual  that 
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equality  of  the  opportunity  that  is  his  right  and  which  democracy  is 
supposed  to  secure  for  him. 

Chairman  Smiles  : Is  there  anybody  that  has  any  questions  to 
ask, — or  any  discussion?  We  have  just  about  twenty  minutes  to  spare, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can’t  make  this  an  open  forum  for 
a few  moments. 

Mr.  Harry  Wagner  (Erie)  : Having  been  interested  in  welfare 
and  outdoor  relief  work,  there  are  a few  facts  I have  gathered  in 
a rambling  way  I would  like  to  call  to  your  attention,  because  I 
happen  to  be  a member  of  a private  agency  at  Erie,  and  have  been 
for  nine  years,  as  well  as  a Director. 

I want  to  say  this,  in  the  way  of  application  when  a person  comes 
into  the  office,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  call  up  our  social  service 
exchange.  They  are  able  to  tell  you  of  all  the  agencies  that  have 
helped  that  family.  Then,  not  to  take  a chance,  we  call  up  a pri- 
vate agency.  They  tell  us  whether  they  have  had  that  family  or 
not  within  a year.  Then  we  know  whether  we  have  a new  case.  And 
the  first  thing  we  ask  those  people  is  about  their  work,  how  long  they 
first  thing  we  ask  those  people  is  about  their  work,  how  long  they 
have  been  out  of  work,  when  they  expect  to  get  a job.  And  then 
we  ask  about  the  family  and  about  the  relatives  to  see  if  there  is 
anybody  that  can  give  that  family  aid  without  our  taking  hold  of 
the  case.  And  we  do  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  children 
in  that  family.  There  used  to  be  a time  we  hardly  knew  how  much 
to  give  each  family,  and  so  we  decided  that  the  best  way  was  about 
a dollar  per  head  per  week.  That  has  worked  out  just  fine.  Now 
we  give  milk  in  addition.  There  has  been  criticism  here  about  rent, 
but  you  take  and  give  a person  something  to  eat  and  no  place  to 
live, — how  are  they  going  to  get  along?  When  you  send  a man  to 
the  county  home  you  probably  are  giving  him  a share  in  that  county 
home  of  $3,000  or  $4,000,.  Then  why  isn’t  a widow  or  some  woman 
in  that  condition  entitled  to  it?  We  have  a number  of  deserted  women, 
and  I say  they  are  entitled  to  rent,  and  so  we  take  into  considera- 
tion food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel. 

There  are  a number  of  questions  that  I want  to  bring  before  you 
later,  of  that  character,  because  I don’t  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 
Take  for  instance,  light.  Some  people  say  you  shouldn’t  pay  for  light. 
In  our  family  welfare  organization,  they  do  pay.  I think  they  are 
entitled  to  it  if  that  family  will  keep  it  down  to  a dollar;  otherwise 
they  have  to  burn  lamps. 

There  are  a number  of  these  things  that  should  be  touched  on, 
I think. 

And  the  idea  of  both  a private  agency  and  the  public  one  is  a won- 
derful tiling.  In  Erie,  we  do  get  along  fine  because  three  years  ago  the 
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27th  of  February,  we  divided  up  so  we  could  each  have  our  own  eases. 
Anyone  who  comes  from  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  the  private  agencies 
look  after;  anyone  who  comes  from  any  other  county  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  take  care  of. 

And  dividing  up  our  work  that  way,  there  is  no  overlapping,  and 
if  I had  time  I would  be  glad  to  say  more.  But  in  regard  to  families 
owning  homes, — now  the  Mothers  ’ Assistance  Fund,  if  they  have  a 
home  that  is  too  valuable,  they  don ’t  want  to  help  them.  If  they 
have  tubercular  trouble,  they  don ’t  want  to  help  them.  And  then 
here  are  some  other  things  that  come  in  our  office,  and  I am  just 
asking  you  this  to  start  discussion,.  Some  say,  for  instance,  they 
must  sell  their  furniture,  must  sell  a radio,  and  if  they  have  an 
automobile  they  must  dispose  of  that  automobile.  And  again  we  have 
children  coming  to  us  needing  dental  care,  and  again  they  need  eye 
care.  The  family  service  people  give  that.  Why  should  we  not?  And 
I am  glad  to  say  that  I have  taken  it  up  with  our  Directors,  and 
they  are  broad  minded  enough  that  if  anyone  comes  to  us  and  needs 
eyes  straightened  out,  we  do  it.  We  send  them  to  our  doctors,  who 
charge  half,  and  the  opticians  charge  half,  and  we  fix  that  up  on  no 
charge.  We  had  two  this  last  week.  I think  those  are  very  com- 
mendable things,  and  so  I could  go  on  in  a lot  of  things. 

But  when  we  have  these  folks  come  in,  the  first  thing  we  make 
out  is  an  index  card.  That  is  a little  three  by  five  card.  Our 

charge  cards  are  five  by  eight,  and  then  we  have  a family  record. 

Now  that  takes  in  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
uncles,  and  their  grandfathers  and  mothers.  And  that  is  placed  in 
a folder.  So  now  we  have  three  places,  the  index  card,  the  charge 
card,  and  the  folder.  And  this  first  card  has  a case  number  on  it. 
That  is  put  on  the  charge  card  and  on  the  folder.  So  from  the  card 
that  is  filed  alphabetically;  and  the  rest  are  in  numerical  order.  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Issac  Dyke  (Butler  County)  : I would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a question — whether  he  permits  a woman  who  receives  Moth- 
er’s Assistance  to  participate  in  outdoor  relief  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Wagner:  There  is  another  part  of  the  work.  The  Family 
Service  turns  over  all  eases  that  eventually  will  be  helped  by  the 
Mother’s  Assistance  to  us,  and  I will  state  that  one  time  this  year, 
the  private  agency  turned  over  fourteen  cases  because  the  bread- 
winner was  either  sick  or  disabled  or  something.  In  other  words, 
when  they  get  a long  time  case,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor;  and  since  then  we  have  received  four  other  cases. 

Now  in  answer  to  this  gentleman,  in  regard  to  Mother’s  Assistance, 
we  help  that  family.  In  E'rie,  it  takes  about  a year  at  least  to  get 
on  the  Mother ’s  Assistance  before  they  can  be  helped.  And  until 
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that  time  comes  we  do  take  care  of  them.  And  then  when  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  Mother ’s  Assistance  Fund,  very  often  they 
will  need  a doctor  and  they  call  on  us  again  because  they  have 
need  of  a doctor,  and  we  do  help  out.  Once  in  a while,  there  will 
be  a big  gas  bill  or  something  else  like  that,  and  we  help  again. 

Chairman  Smiles:  We  have  had  a rather  long  session,  and  I think 
if  we  can  adjourn  now  we  will  all  feel  better. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee  : I was  rather  anxious  to  get  in  a word  on 
this  subject  of  outdoor  relief  which  I think  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  but 
I will  be  glad  to  wait  till  later. 

Chairman  Smiles:  Now  I think  the  Secretary  had  better  make 
the  announcements  in  regard  to  the  round  table  meetings,  and  the 
Chairman  and  the  place  and  time  of  each.  As  soon  as  he  is  through 
we  will  adjourn  and  give  everybody  a chance  to  get  up  for  a seventh 
inning  stretch. 

Secretary  Jones  announces  round  tables. 

Adjourned  at  12:00  noon. 

TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30 

2:30  P.  M. 

ROUND  TABLE  MEETING  OF  STEWARDS,  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  DIRECTORS  OF  COUNTY  HOMES. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McHcgh:  We  are  about  to  open  the  session  of  round 
table  discussion  on  outdoor  relief.  I sincerely  hope  we  will  have 
an  interesting  session  and  that  we  will  all  learn  something  from  the 
different  discussions  that  will  take  place  here,  and  everybody,  I hope, 
will  give  it  his  undivided  attention.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
have  as  many  join  in  the  discussion  as  possible,.  While  our  problems 
are  similar  in  many  respects,  there  are  sometimes  vast  differences. 
Local  conditions  make  a difference,  and  for  that  reason  I feel  that 
by  having  a number  join  in  the  discussions,  probably  we  will  all 
receive  some  enlightenment. 

Now  I am  going  to  introduce  the  Chairman  of  the  round  table  dis- 
cussion on  outdoor  relief,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  C.  Marshall. 

Chairman  Wilhelmina  C.  Marshall:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
the  session  this  afternoon  will  deal  with  various  problems  of  county 
institutions,.  I will  ask  the  speakers  to  speak  loudly,  briefly,  and 
to  the  point.  We  all  have  come  here  to  learn,  and  if  we  can’t 
hear,  the  message  is  lost  and  our  interest  is  gone. 
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The  Committee  has  been  disappointed  in  several  of  its  speakers. 
As  you  heard  this  morning,  Mrs.  Lena  Roberts  will  not  be  here  be- 
cause Mayor  Mackey  lias  called  all  his  chiefs  today  for  a Budget 
Committee  meeting.  Mr.  T.  C.  White,  who  has  always  been  a fa- 
miliar figure  with  us,  will  not  be  here  on  account  of  illness.  He  has 
a very  severe  attack  of  asthma,  something  he  says  he  has  never 
had  before,  and  he  has  never  refused,  he  tells  me,  to  speak  when 
he  has  been  asked  to.  He  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  here. 

But  the  Committee  feels  they  have  secured  another  speaker  equally 
as  interesting  and  as  good  as  Mr.  White,  so  I hope  you  will  not 
leave  the  room  before  you  have  heard  this  speaker. 

Before,  we  begin  our  regular  program,  I want  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Dunlap,  the  Agriculturist  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  us  for  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  Brl ce  Dunlap : X don’t  imagine  that  most  of  you  con- 
strued outdoor  relief  to  mean  farm  problems,  and  vet  that  is  the 
first  item,  evidently,  that  the  Chairman  has  chosen  to  have  presented 
to  you.  I shall  try  to  be  brief. 

Madame  Chairman,  when  Mrs.  Megee  spoke  to  me  yesterday  about 
the  fine  gathering  that  was  to  be  assembled  here,  I was  interested 
to  know  just  what  the  farm  problem  was  as  it  applied  to  county  and 
district  homes,  and  I found  in  referring  to  my  files  that  there  are 
some  21,000  acres  at  the  several  county  and  district  homes;  that  there 
are  12,000  of  those  acres  under  cultivation.  The  farms  range  from 
five  acres  to  four  hundred  acres  in  size,  there  being  ten  of  them  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  So  there  is  a considerable  problem. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  land  runs,  I think,  something  like  five 
million  and  some  dollars.  The  live  stock  and  machinery  total  over 
a half  million  dollars  ’ investment. 

I can  not  speak  from  a very  close-up  knowledge  of  your  individ- 
ual problems.  I do  know  that  on  the  State  owned  farms,  of  which 
there  are  eighteen  responsible  to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  their 
problems  are  numerous  and  varied. 

I have  been  much  interested  in  talking  with  a number  of  you  up- 
stairs near  the  first  exhibit  to  the  left,  which  refers  to  the  State 
owned  farms.  I imagine  from  talking  with  you  that  our  problems 
are  very  similar,  whether  the  land  is  farmed  by  the  State,  by  the 
c-ounty,  or  by  a district,  and  there  are  two  or  three  items  or’  matters 
m connection  with  the  administration  of  these  farms  which  I would 
be  glad  to  present  to  you.  They  don’t  have  to  do  with  any  one 
crop.  They  simply  refer  to  ways  and  means  of  getting  more  in- 
formation as  to  the  management  of  the  whole  farm.  One  of  those 
is  the  winter  gathering  at  State  College.  I believe  I have  had  the 
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pleasure  of  bringing  that  to  your  attention  previously.  And  yet, 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  the  county  and  district  farms  rep- 
resented at  this  Institutional  Farmers’  Week,  which  is  planned  early 
in  January  at  State  College  each  year.  I don’t  believe  that  there 
is  any  more  constructive  or  practical  program  on  farm  management 
given  anywhere  than  the  agricultural  faculty  at  State  College  pre- 
sent to  us  that  first  week  or  second  week,  as  it  may  be,  in  January 
in  State  College,  and  I hope  that  all  of  you  will  try  to  be  repre- 
sented there  this  winter.  Practically  all  of  the  State-owned  farms 
are  represented,  some  six,  eight,  or  ten  at  the  most  of  the  county 
farms  are  represented,  and  there  is  some  excellent  work  being  done 
at  your  farms.  Blair  County,  which  I note  in  the  papers  has  two 
ton  litters  this  year, — a number  of  counties  down  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  Northampton,  I believe,  and  Chester  at  least  have  had 
400  bushels  or  more  of  potatoes  to  an  acre,  and  that  is  considerable, 
this  dry  year.  So  that  we  always  find  that  some  fellow  knows  more 
about  something  than  anybody  else  present,  and  we  get  a lot  from 
gathering  together. 

The  second  matter  that  I would  like  to  call  to  your  attention, 
and  this  is  being  done  rather  sketchily  because  of  haste,  is  the 
monthly  news  letter  which  comes  from  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
and  bears  the  caption  of  “Pennsylvania  Institutional  Farms”.  We 
would  like  to  get  the  dairy  and  egg  production  at  least  from  all  of 
you,  that  it  might  be  reported  to  you  in  that  monthly  publication. 
I hope  you  are  all  getting  it.  There  is  at  least  one  copy  going  into 
each  county.  We  try  to  send  it  to  the  steward  of  each  institution. 
If  any  of  you  are  not  receiving  it,  kindly1  let  me  know,  and  we  will 
see  that  it  gets  to  the  correct  address.  In  that  monthly  news  letter, 
we  have  the  production  in  the  dairy,  production  in  the  hennery,  and 
if  you  will  send  us  yours  before  the  fifth  of  each  month,  we  will  be 
glad  to  include  it.  Allegheny  County  Home  has  been  doing  this,  as 
many  of  you  know,  for  a year  or  more.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
twenty  or  thirty  or  more  of  you  doing  the  same  thing.  Whether  your 
production  is  high  or  low,  let’s  have  it.  I know  it  will  help  stimu- 
late interest  among  you,  and  whenever  there  is  interest,  as  a rule 
there  is  better  performance. 

The  third  suggestion  which  I have  been  asked  to  pass  on  is  a 
summer  tour.  I would  suggest  that  in  your  case  it  be  a regional 
one.  We  have  found,  in  connection  with  the  State  owned  farms  that 
our  farm  managers  and  other  administrative  officers  receive  a won- 
derful lot  of  pleasure,  and  they  say  inspiration  at  the  same  time,  get- 
ting a lot  of  information,  from  a summer  tour,  usually  held  in 
August,  visiting  some  four  or  five  farms,  visiting  them  just  as  they 
come.  See  some  weeds  here,  see  some  crops  there  that  haven’t  come 
on  just  as  the  superintendent  or  steward  would  like  to  have  them, 
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but  it  all  provokes  discussion,  and  they  all  come  back  home  feeling 
that  they  don’t  have  all  the  troubles  or  all  the  success  that  may  be 
found  on  the  several  farms.  It  creates  poise,  as  well  as  gives  a lot 
of  information,  and  if  we  can  cooperate  in  any  way  in  helping  you 
work  out  such  a plan  probably  on  a regional  basis,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  around  eighty  of  your  own  farms  that  couldn ’t  be  visited  at  any 
one  time,  I would  be  very  glad  to  help.  And  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  this  evening,  if  there  are  any  farm  problems  you  wash  to 
discuss  in  relation  to  institutional  planning,  I will  be  very  glad  to 
meet  you  individually  or  in  groups  on  the  Mezzanine  Floor  where 
the  exhibits  are.  I thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Chairman  Marshall:  Our  first  speaker  this  afternoon  is  Mr. 
Isaac  Dyke,  County  Commissioner  of  Butler  County,  who  will  speak 
on  “Methods  of  Investigation  for  Admission  to  County  Homes’’. 


ADDRESS 

Mr,  Isaac  Dyke 

Sometimes  it  seems  sins  of  commission  are  greater  than  sins  of 
omission.  Some  months  ago,  I received  word  from  Mrs.  Marshall 
to  meet  her  in  Philadelphia  to  help  formulate  a program  for  this 
Convention.  I was  not  able  to.  attend  on  short  notice  and  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  work  I had  to  do  in  the  office.  I wrote  her  a 
letter  and  told  her  I couldn’t  be  there,  but  I suggested  that  what 
the  other  two  members  of  this  Committee  would  do,  I would  stand 
by,  and  it  would  receive  my  support,  A short  time  after  that,  I 
was  notified  that  the  penalty  that  I would  have  to  pay  was  to  be  put 
on  this  program.  Now  you  have  had  a penalty  placed  upon  you 
too;  you  have  to  listen  to  this  speech,  which  isn’t  a cut  and  dried 
speech  by  any  means. 

In  thinking  over  what  I should  say  to  you,  I thought  I would 
tell  you  something  about  the  growth  of  our  county  home  in  Butler 
County.  There  may  be  some  here  who  are  from  Butler  County. 
I am  not  ashamed  of  that  name.  We  belong  to  the  buckwheat  class, 
the  best  buckwheat  that  ever  was  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  growth  of  our  institution  has  been  phenomenal,  and  when  I 
get  through  with  this  speech,  perhaps  someone  will  prescribe  a rem- 
edy or  say  something  that  will  help  us  along  materially  how  to  check 
the  growth  of  this  institution. 

I remember  quite  well  at  the  inception  of  that  institution,  we  took 
a vote,  and  there  were  both  sides  represented, — for  it  and  against  it. 
But  the  people  of  our  county  were  strongly  in  favor  that  we  do  away 
with  the  old  method  and  provide  a county  home.  I remember  how 
they  took  occasion  at  that  time  to  say  that  we  only  had  twelve  or 
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thirteen  people  in  Butler  County  in  those  days  that  were  objects 
of  charity,  and  what  could  we  do?  By  purchasing  a farm  of  193 
acres,  with  large  spacious  buildings,  providing  equipment,  there 
never  would  be  a time  in  the  history  of  Butler  County  when  that 
house  would  be  tilled.  But,  my  friends,  that  house  is  tilled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  inmates  of  that  home  have  increased  many,  many 
percent. 

I am  wondering  what  we  as  directors  of  the  poor  and  county  com- 
missioners, might  have  done,  what  we  have  been  doing  in  our  county 
to  meet  the  situation  that  is  now  before  us.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  centralized  our  schools.  That  is  a step  forward.  Everybody 
knows  the  centralization  of  schools  is  a good  thing.  And  we  think 
that  is  a belief  shared  by  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
borne  good  results.  We  have  gone  a bit  further.  We  have  asked  the 
people  at  the  head  of  our  institutions  there,  educational  institutions, 
to  change  the  curriculum  somewhat.  That  is  another  step  we  think 
is  an  advancement.  We  have  asked  them  to  introduce  more  or  less 
of  industrial  education,  so  that  when  our  boys  and  girls  leave  our 
institutions  and  go  out  in  this  world  to  contend  for  a living,  they 
will  not  only  have  a trained  mind,  but  will  also  have  trained  hands 
to  work.  It  has  operated  very  well. 

Someone  referred  to  State  College  here  a few  minutes  ago,  I want 
to  tell  you,  realizing  the  importance  of  State  College,  and  realizing 
the  condition  in  which  agriculture  is  in  Butler  County,  they  came 
down  and  introduced  one  of  the  most  practical  men  of  that  insti- 
tution to  sit  down  and  consider  with  the  farmers  some  of  the  great 
questions  with  which  they  must  contend.  Let  me  tell  you  what  has 
been  the  result.  Butler  County  today  has  a marvelous  record. 
Coming  up  to  this  period  in  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  years,  it  is  almost 
unbelievable.  Someone  said  here  a while  ago  they  had  a record  of 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  and  that  that  was  no  mean  record.  I want 
to  tell  you  Butler  County  lias  a record  of  442  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
a single  acre.  They  have  a record  of  producing  120  bushels  of  ear 
corn  per  acre.  A farmer  living  close  to  me,  on  a single  plot  of  ten 
acres  of  ground,  threshed  off  thirty-six  bushels  and  a peck  of  wheat 
to  the  acre. 

What  else  have  we  been  doing?  The  county  commissioners  of  But- 
ler County,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  realizing  the  importance 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  education,  have  spent  the  immense 
sum  of  eight  million  dollars  in  providing  a roads  system  for  Butler 
County.  And  so  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  if  you  will  come  to 
Butler  County  you  will  find  more  straight  roads,  I think,  than  in  any 
county  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  was  decided  if  we  were  going 
to  reclaim  the  agricultural  interests,  we  must  go  back  into  the  iso- 
lated districts  arid  bring  about  a condition  that  would  bring  our 
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farmers  up  on  these  hard  roads  and  make  our  county  as  a unit,  en- 
couraging agriculture.  All  these  things  have  been  done.  And  yet, 
my  friends,  the  inmates  of  that  county  home  have  increased  at  a 
rate  which  alarms  us.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  in  the  near 
future  that  we  must  set  about  not  to  buy  a larger  acreage,  but  we 
must  add  at  least  50%  to  our  Home,  we  must  make  provision  for 
at  least  50%  of  increased  population,  all  within  a space  of  a few 
years. 

A year  ago  about  this  time,  up  at  Conneaut  Lake,  I heard  count- 
less statistics.  I was  alarmed.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  our  institutions  had  outgrown 
their  usefulness  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  at  least  50%  would 
have  to  be  scrapped.  A great  pojmlation  of  inmates  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  these  institutions  today,  and  no  one  is  perturbed.  We  are 
here  in  the  capacity  of  a round  table  gathering,  and  a round 
table  gathering,  if  it  suggests  anything,  suggests  people  coming 
together  to  discuss  plans,  to  ask  questions  and  hear  answers,  which 
will  be  conducive  to  the  best  interest  of  this  increasing  population 
who  present  themselves  at  the  gates  of  our  county  homes.  It  is  for 
this  express  purpose  that  we  officers  of  the  poor  have  come  up  from 
many  sections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  sit  in  conference  and 
devise  plans,  ways  and  means  that  will  help  us  along  in  this  matter. 

When  I knew  I was  to  be  on  this  program,  I wrote  to  a half 
dozen  surrounding  counties  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  asking  what 
were  their  standards  of  admission,  how  these  people  are  admitted 
to  these  county  homes.  I received  an  answer  from  at  least  five,  and 
I am  frank  to  tell  you  that  they  differ  very  little  from  the  methods 
and  devices  and  plans  that  we  have  practiced  in  our  county  home 
during  these  eleven  years. 

My  friends,  there  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  never  was  a more  urgent  call  for  men  and  women  of  tact 
and  of  good  judgment  than  just  now  to  wrestle  with  the  questions 
of  great  importance  such  as  come  before  the  officers  of  the  poor. 
Sometimes  I ask  myself  some  questions,  and  here  they  are:  First, 
what  is  the  proper  conception  of  a county  home?  What  is  your 
conception?  What  is  my  conception?  If  we  all  had  a conception 
of  a county  home,  if  all  had  the  same  conception  of  a county  home, 
there  would  be  very  little  to  it.  A few  well  defined  plans  and  views 
would  cover  the  whole  situation.  But  not  so.  A county  home  is  a 
home,  in  my  estimation,  in  which  we  gather  the  unfortunate  men 
and  women  who  have  grown  old,  who  have  no  earning  capacity, 
who  are  simply  waiting  to  be  called  home.  I asked  myself  the  first 
question,  “Who  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  the  county  home?”  I don’t 
expect  to  answer  all  these  questions  just  now,  but  two  or  three  will 
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suffice.  When  should  a man  be  admitted  to  a county  home?  How 
long  should  he  be  admitted?  Should  he  be  admitted  temporarily 
or  should  he  be  admitted  to  it  as  his  habitation  if  or  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life?  Should  a lunatic  be  admitted  to  our  county  home? 
Should  a man  who  has  abandoned  his  wife  and  family  be  admitted  to 
a county  home?  These  are  very  difficult  questions  to  answer.  The 
county  I represent  is  Butler.  Just  a few  minutes  ago  I read  in  one  of 
our  papers  that  there  is  a well  defined  plan  all  over  Pennsylvania,  and 
I suppose  it  extends  to  other  counties  and  other  States  as  well,  that 
men  and  women  are  railroaded  into  these  different  institutions.  I 
really  believe  that.  I have  had  considerable  experience  in  my  county 
with  work  of  that  kind,  and  I verily  believe  that  a large  part,  per- 
haps 20%,  perhaps  more  or  less,  of  the  inmates  of  those  county  homes, 
our  county  home  at  least,  are  men  and  women  who  should  not  be 
there. 

The  other  day,  I talked  to  our  superintendent,  who  is  a fine  man, 
a Christian  man,  with  a Christian  wife,  one  of  the  best  superin- 
tendents I know  of.  He  told  me  he  had  taken  stock  of  127  inmates, 
and  35%  of  them  were  there  because  of  intemperance.  Think  of  it. 
And  then  he  told  me,  too,  about  men  of  a tubercular  nature  that 
had  been  admitted  to  that  county  home.  Should  a tubercular  be  ad- 
mitted to  a county  home?  When  this  community,  and  this  county 
has  been  fighting  a long  and  hard  fight  and  about  gained  a victory 
to  stamp  out  this  terrible  disease,  should  a man  afflicted  with  that 
be  taken  into  the  Home  where  those  who  are  old  are  waiting  to  be 
called  home,  to  be  put  in  danger  of  that  disease? 

Should  a lunatic  be  admitted  to  a county  home  ? I tell  you  today 
that  scarcely  had  our  Home  been  established  when  a man  was  brought 
to  that  county  home,  a man  of  large  stature  whose  tongue,  to  use 
a familiar  expression,  was  hung  in  the  middle,  and  who  was  hard 
to  control.  He  remained  in  that  home  for  a period  of  twenty  years. 
He  had  been  raised  in  a place  adjoining  my  home.  I wondered  how 
he  got  in,  and  searched  the  records.  I found  his  father,  who  had 
owned  a large  farm,  had  made  provision  for  that  man  to  have  a 
home  in  that  county  home  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  until  within 
two  or  three  years  of  that  time,  never  a dollar  had  been  paid  into 
that  institution.  He  had  lived  at  the  bounty  of  the  county,  and  had 
been  a disturbing  element  in  that  Home  all  these  years.  I submit 
to  you  that  he  should  not  remain  there.  We  have  institutions  in 
Pennsylvania  for  just  such  characters,  and  that  is  where  they  should 
go. 

The  tubercular  question  is  along  the  same- line.  We  have  no  right 
to  admit  a tubercular  to  our  county  home;  we  have  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  such  individuals. 
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Should  a man  who  is  mildly  insane  be  admitted  to  our  county  home? 
Now  you  all  know,  if  you  are  the  superintendent  of  a home,  that  he 
would  also  be  a disturbing  element.  We  don’t  have  established 
trained  nurses  there.  Why  should  a man  like  that  be  railroaded  in- 
to a county  home? 

Should  a man  who  has  abandoned  his  wife  and  family  be  admitted 
into  the  county  home?  Is  it  fair  that  a man  that  has  brought  chil- 
dren into  the  world  and  goes  out  in  the  world  and  deserts  his  wife 
and  family,  should  be  brought  back  to  the  county  home  and  receive 
care  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  or  our  county?  I 
don’t  think  so. 

I wrote,  as  I have  told  you,  to  a good  many  of  the  counties  sur- 
rounding ours,  and  I found  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  defined  set  and  unbending  plan  or  rule  by  which  we 
could  admit  people  to  the  county  home,  and  I thoroughly  believe 
that  to  be  true.  You  might  have  one  hundred  cases,  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent dispositions,  and  the  methods  and  treatment  adequate  for  one 
would  not  be  adequate  for  another. 

And  so,  after  all,  I have  come  to  the  conlcusion  that  I am  not 
going  to  try  to  tell  you  exactly  how  we  do,  only  that  we  do  much 
the  way  you  do.  We  are  just  like  a little  girl  I heard  of  some 
time  ago,  that  was  a teacher  in  Sunday  School.  On  that  program 
there  was  something  like  this : ‘ 1 How  to  care  for  a class  of  unruly 
boys”.  You  know,  that  is  always  a debatable  question. 

Chairman  Marshall:  I am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  there  are 
a number  of  other  speakers  on  different  subjects  and  I must  ask  you 
to  limit  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Dyke:  The  point  I want  to  make  is  this,  that  all  the  teachers 
and  the  elders  and  trustees  and  the  superintendent,  no  one  had  the 
tact  to  handle  this  problem,  but  this  little  girl  who  sat  in  there  for 
years  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  her,  had  the  tact  and  talent 
to  bring  every  one  of  those  boys  to  be  members  of  the  church, 
by  her  tact  and  talent. 

And  so  I leave  it  with  you  today,  that  tact  and  good  judgment 
should  be  an  asset  for  all  of  our  officers  of  the  poor  and  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  movement. 

Chairman  Marshall:  I am  sorry,  but  we  will  have  to  limit  the 
speakers  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  longest. 

The  next  speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Esther  M.  Sorg,  of  Butler  County, 
who  will  speak  on,  “Importance  and  Value  of  Investigation  for  Ad- 
mission to  County  Homes”. 
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ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Esther  M.  Sorg 

Madame  Chairman,  I want  to  make  a correction.  I am  from 
Beaver  County. 

Most  of  what  I have  to  say  will  probably  be  a repetition  of  things 
you  already  know.  But  I believe  there  is  just  enough  information 
that  may  be  of  value  at  least  to  some  Poor  Directors  here. 

In  1925,  someone  wrote  a letter  apparently  from  an  inmate  in  our 
county  home,  to  one  of  our  local  newspapers.  There  were  a number 
of  things  set  forth  in  that  letter  which  were  not  true.  The  paper 
very  foolishly  published  the  letter  without  consulting  the  county 
officials.  There  were  a number  of  other  letters  came  in  response  to 
that  and  there  was  a long  discussion  until  finally  the  county  com- 
missioners who  are  our  Poor  Directors,  had  to  stop  the  long  lot  of 
publications.  The  result  was  the  next  grand  jury  went  to  the  county 
home  without  notifying  anybody  they  intended  visiting  there,  made 
some  investigation  and  private  inquiry  from  various  inmates,  were 
satisfied  there  had  been  some  mistake,  and  it  came  out  some  months 
later  that  it  was  a disgruntled  politician,  a defeated  politician, 
that  had  written  the  letter. 

I am  employed  as  welfare  worker  for  Beaver  County.  Following 
that  investigation,  the  county  commissioners  decided  that  there  should 
be  regularly  made  investigations  for  the  admission  of  all  inmates  to 
the  county  home.  Since  that  time,  we  have  followed  a certain  pro- 
cedure. The  first  thing  we  did,  and  I think  it  is  of  value,  was  to 
make  a survey  of  all  inmates  there.  We  found  that  there  were 
thirteen  blind,  two  of  whom  could  be  taken  care  of  in  other  institu- 
tions. There  were  also  some  hospital  cases  that  were  removed  as 
our  hospital  is  quite  small,  and  we  are  not  equipped  to  take  care,  of 
these  people.  We  also  were  able  to  restore  some  of  the  inmates  to 
their  families,  which  did  reduce  the  population  there.  Following  that, 
we  made  regular  investigations  of  the  admissions,  and  I think  there 
are  five  points  that  are  valuable  in  this  respect. 

The  first  one,  only  those  who  are  actual  cases  for  a county  home 
are  admitted.  That  is  particularly  important  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause I know  your  situation  is  similar  to  our  own.  There  are  great  de- 
mands for  county  home  care,  and  there  are  great  demands  for  county 
home  care  by  individuals  who  have  no  right  to  bq  there.  I am  not 
going  into  the  matter  of  personnel  for  county  home  care,  because 
that  is  a long  subject. 

The  second  thing, — all  information  available  has  already  been  se- 
cured, when  the  patient  or  the  inmate  is  admitted.  We  use  a form; 
we  have  this  form  printed  in  two  colors.  One  is  white  and  one  is 
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yellow.  The  white  application  is  filled  out,  is  taken  with  the  inmate 
to  the  county  home,  and  is  used  by  the  superintendent  as  a record. 
That  form  contains  as  much  information  as  we  feel  is  necessary 
for  county  home  cases.  It  gives  some  family  history,  their  nativity 
and  their  own  personal  record,  besides  addresses  of  relatives  with 
definite  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  and  the  name  of  a person 
whom  to  notify  in  ease  of  illness  or  death,  and  their  insurance,  if 
they  carry  any.  This  makes  a uniform  record  system. 

Third,  all  those  admitted  are  sent  through  one  source.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  this  investigation,  we  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
inmates  being  taken  to  the  county  home  and  left  there.  It  made 
it  particularly  difficult  for  the  superintendent,  and  very  many  times 
people  had  gotten  in  who  had  no  right  to  be  there.  Now,  a person 
may  come  in  as  a transient  for  one  or  two  nights,  but  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  stay,  they  must  go  to  the  court  house  to  get 
an  admission,  and  consequently  an  investigation  is  made  prior  to 
their  being  returned. 

Then  there  is  a follow-up  system  available.  Very  often  there  are 
things  that  will  arise  that  may  slip  up  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation, or  something  else  may  turn  up  that  we  have  not  thought  of, 
and  instead  of  putting  the  superintendent  or  the  matron  to  the  trouble 
of  getting  this  information,  it  is  done  through  the  welfare  department. 

And  last,  rehabilitation  of  some  inmates  is  possible.  Most  of  us 
have  an  idea  that  all  inmates  are  there  until  they  die,  but  I think 
at  this  time  particularly,  due  to  this  unemployment  situation,  there 
are  a number  of  men  who  will  not  be  permanent  residents  there. 
We  have  worked  out  to  a certain  extent  a system  whereby  farmers 
occasionally  will  take  some  of  these  older  men  who  could  not  get 
regular  employment,  to  do  farm  work  'for  their  board.  Of  course,  it 
is  only  a temporary  situation,  but  at  least  it  keeps  the  population 
down  to  a certain  point. 

I believe  for  these  reasons  it  is  very  important  to  make  investi- 
gations for  the  admission  of  your  county  home  people.  And  if 
anybody  wants  any  of  these  forms,  I will  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you. 

Chairman  Marshall  : Our  next  speaker  is  not  here.  So  we  will 
have  Miss  Helen  E.  Doty,  Director  of  Community  Service,  Lancaster 
County,  who  will  speak  on  ‘ ‘ Cooperation  between  Public  and  Private 
Charities  ’ ’. 


ADDRESS 

Miss  Helen  E.  Doty 

Madame  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Conference- — Since  coming 
to  this  Conference,  I have  changed  my  mind,  (being  a woman,  that 
is  my  privilege)  so  many  times  about  what  I was  going  to  say  that 
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I finally  decided  I would  jot  down  a few  notes,  and  I shall  have  to 
keep  very  close  to  my  notes  on  this  subject. 

I represent  the  private  charity  field,  and  one  of  the  significant 
things  about  this  Conference  to  me  has  been  the  amount  of  time  that 
you  have  allocated  on  your  program  to  private  charity  representa- 
tives. I think  it  is  very  significant  and  very  encouraging.  It  shows 
that  you  want  to  hear  both  sides. 

1 may  be  thought  very  optimistic  about  the  question  of  outdoor  re- 
lief, as  administered  by  public  and  private  charities.  But  if  I am, 
it  is  because  the  county  poor  board  and  the  private  family  agency 
and  the  children’s  agency  of  Lancaster  County  are  working  in  such 
close  cooperation  that  my  outlook  must  be  colored  by  that  relation- 
ship. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  today,  and  President 
of  our  Lancaster  County  Poor  Board,  is  a member  of  our  Children’s 
Bureau  Committee.  The  Community  Service  Association,  which  I rep- 
resent, has  two  departments, — the  Children’s  Bureau,  which  does 
child  placing  in  foster  homes,  and  a Family  Bureau  which  looks  out 
for  families  in  their  own  homes. 

We  in-  Lancaster  County  hold  many  conferences.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  public  and  private  charities,  both  in  the  children’s 
field  and  also  in  the  outdoor  relief  or  family  field  meet  frequently. 
We  refer  eases  to  each  other,  the  public  department  asks  us  to 
make  investigations,  and  we  hold  many  conferences  about  the  families 
in  which  we  are  jointly  interested.  Representatives  of  the  private 
charities  are  very  often  the  guests  of  the  public  charity  officials,  the 
County  Poor  Board,  at  luncheon,  and  I have  a feeling  that  when  you 
lunch  together,  many  of  your  differences  are  smoothed  out..  There 
is  an  old  saying,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  old,  that  they 
who  break  bread  together  have  a different  feeling  towards  each 
other.  There  is  something  fraternal  about  that.  We  in  Lancaster 
County,  I find,  are  working  along  under  the  same  plan  as  that 
followed  by  other  counties,  where  the  County  Poor  Directors  bear 
from  40%  to  45%  of  the  cost  of  boarding  children  in  foster  homes, 
the  children’s  agencies  from  private  funds  bearing  the  balance.  I 
make  this  reference  to  children’s  work  just  simply  as  a reference 
and  an  explanation  of  what  I am  about  to  say,  because  in  tomor- 
row ’s  program  you  are  devoting  the  whole  session  to  the  work  of 
children’s  agencies  in  the  State.  But  I refer  to  it  here  because 
I do  feel  that  it  has  been  the  basis  of  cooperation  between  public 
and  private  charities  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  cooperation  has  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  making  it  easier  for  us  to  coop- 
erate, the  two  groups,  in  the  field  of  outdoor  relief  with  our  family 
group. 
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Lancaster  County,  also  with  some  six  or  seven  other  counties  that 
I have  been  able  to  make  inquiry  about,  are  working  along  under 
much  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  relief,  outdoor  relief  to  certain 
families,  such  as  the  aged,  married  people,  a man  and  woman  who 
have  been  married  for  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years,  it  seems  inhuman 
to  separate  them  and  put  them  in  the  almshouse.  Then  there  are 
other  aged  people  who  can  be  taken  care  of,  after  proper  investi- 
gation, and  a plan  worked  out,  with  much  less  than  it  costs  to  keep 
them  in  the  county  almshouse  because  there  are  relatives  who  are 
willing  to  help,  or  because  there  are  some  other  resources  which  they 
may  tap.  So  we  in  Lancaster  County,  with  these  six  or  seven  other 
counties,  are  working  together  on  such  families  as  the  aged  couples, 
mothers  and  children  who  are  awaiting  aid  from  the  Mothers’  As- 
sistance Fund,  prisoners  ’ families,  and  families  of  what  you  might 
call  long  time  need  because  of  the  chronic  illness  of  the  wage  earner. 
Many  of  these  types  of  families,  the  County  Poor  Directors  are  help- 
ing the  private  charities  to  carry  along  by  taking  care  of  the  finan- 
cial needs  entirely  or  in  part.  In  turn,  the  private  charity  agencies 
supplement  incidental  financial  aid  and  necessary  case  work. 

We  have  gone  a long  way  in  this  matter  of  cooperation.  There 
was  a day  when  we  were  very  far  apart,  when  we  were  so  far  apart 
that  there  was  no  cooperation  between  us,  but  we  were  near  enough 
to  each  other  so  that  we  could  look  over  into  each  other’s  camps, 
as  it  were,  and  see  what  we  often  termed  ‘what  the  enemy  was 
doing’.  But  more  and  more,  our  paths  and  line  of  work  have  con- 
verged until  now  we  are  pretty  close  together,  and  I am  wonder- 
ing what  the  future,  what  the  immediate  future,  has  for  public  and 
private  charities. 

What  I would  like  to  see,  and  what  I believe  is  pretty  close,  is 
a division  of  cases,  or  a division  of  family  work  between  the  public 
and  private  charities.  You  know,  after  all,  relief  is  only  a tool; 
it  isn’t  an  end  by  any  means.  It  is  a very  delicate  instrument,  as 
delicate,  often-times  as  any  a surgeon  uses,  and  it  should  only  be 
used  by  skilled  hands,  skilled  people,  and  also  by  those  who  are  tak- 
ing care  of  the  ease  work  treatment  of  the  family.  I mean  by  that 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relief  should  be  given  by  the  agency 
that  is  administering  the  case  work  treatment.  Why  should  we  not 
be  looking  forward,  then,  to  the  day  when  the  County  Poor  Boards 
of  the  various  counties  shall  establish  their  own  departments  of  wel- 
fare, and  employ  their  own  trained  workers  to  carry  on  all  the  work 
that  is  needed,  both  relief  and  otherwise,  for  certain  types  of  families? 
They  might  take  over  the  families  that  they  are  now  taking  care 
of  in  cooperation  with  the  private  groups,  such  as  the  aged,  the 
widows  awaiting  mother’s  assistance  aid,  chronic  illness  and  long 
time  care,  leaving  to  the  family  group,  to  the  private  family  group, 
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the  care  of  new  cases,  those  people  who  never  applied  for  outdoor 
relief  before;  for  the  care  of  short  time  cases  where  we  know  that 
they  will  need  relief  for  only  a short  period  of  time.  And  those 
cases  that  there  are  so  many  of,  and  are  becoming  increasingly 
numerous,  those  cases  that  we  call  character  disability  cases,  where 
they  need  to  be  helped  to  make  adjustments  in  life — leave  all  that 
group  to  the  private  charities,  because  after  all,  it  is  from  private 
funds  that  you  can  make  such  disbursements,  and  not  from  funds 
that  are  received  from  taxation.  Private  funds  can  be  raised,  they 
can  secure  endowments,  they  can  secure  special  funds  for  special 
purposes,  which  is  not  possible  for  county  poor  directors  and  county 
commissioners  to  do. 

But  even  when  that  day  comes — and  I think  it  is  coming  along 
very  quickly — there  will  still  be  need  for  cooperation.  Possibly  more 
cooperation,  because  there  will  be  more  social  workers,  and  I think 
it  is  more  difficult  to  cooperate  between  social  workers  than  it  is 
between  social  workers  and  county  poor  directors.  There  is  really 
no  department  in  life,  is  there,  where  we  don’t  need  cooperation,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  needed  in  our  care  of  the  unfortunate 
than  any  other  field  of  work.  And  cooperation,  if  we  help  just  a 
little,  just  naturally  grows  and  is  nourished  by  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
by  being  able  to  see  the  other  person’s  point  of  view,  by  forgetting 
ourselves  and  our  own  projects,  and  by  thinking  first  and  only  of  those 
for  whom  we  are  all  working. 

Chairman  Marshall:  I will  now  ask  Dr.  John  E.  Waaser,  of 
East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  to  speak  on  “Medical  Services  in  the  County 
Home  ’ ’. 


ADDRESS 

Dr.  .John  E.  Waaser 

My  friends,  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  one  that 
could  be  discussed  ad  infinitum.  You  could  talk  and  talk  and  talk 
on  it.  So  in  this  instance  I have  thought  it  better  to  reduce  my 
remarks  to  writing. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  COUNTY  HOMES 

In  presenting  to  you  my  ideas  as  to  the  services  required  from 
the  medical  attendant  at  the  almshouse,  I must  necessarily  assume 
some  reasonably  definite  size  of  inmate  population,  and  this  I will 
take  to  range  from  the  smallest  up  to  200;  for  manifestly  such 
large  Institutions  as  are  maintained  by  the  big  cities  come  very  di- 
rectly in  the  class  of  General  Hospitals,  with  their  visiting  staff, 
internes  and  a highly  co-ordinated  nursing  organization,  and  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  this  modest  treatise. 
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Inasmuch  as  a large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  average 
Imshouse  consists  of  the  chronically  ill,  it  is  the  usual  procedure 
' have  a non-resident  physician  in  charge,  whose  visits  average  one 
■ two  a week,  excepting,  of  course,  the  event  of  grave  acute  illness, 
hich  would  necessarily  suggest  more  frequent  calls. 

On  admission,  an  inmate  should  he  temporarily  classified  by  the 
;rson  in  charge,  usually  the  supervising  nurse,  and  in  every  case 
)te  made  of  all  evident  physical  and  mental  infirmities.  At  the  time 
: the  Doctor’s  visit,  examination  by  him  is  desirable;  and  on  the 
isis  of  this  is  outlined  the  care,  if  any,  which  is  to  be  given,  and 
sposition  of  the  inmate  as  to  location  in  the  Institution. 

I listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Dyke’s  suggestion  that  tuberculars 
lould  all  be  placed  in  State  institiutions.  In  theory  that  is  good; 

practice  it  is  difficult.  The  State  institutions  for  the  tubercular, 
le  State  institutions  for  the  insane  (and  when  I say  insane  I mean 
le  mentally  deficient)  are  crowded,  and  I am  sure  that  it  has  been 
)ur  experience  as  it  has  been  ours  that  it  is  often  a very  tedious 
atter  to  have  such  admitted. 

I am  firmly  in  favor  of  having  a trained  nurse  at  the  head  of  the 
ospital  department,  and  I feel  sure  that  every  Institution  Doctor 
links  as  I do.  There  is  much  work  that  can  be  taken  from  the 
octor’s  shoulders  with  a graduate  nurse  in  charge,  and  it  also 
akes  for  fewer  professional  calls.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of 
le  simpler  cases  are  constantly  being  satisfactorily  treated  by  such 
ipervising  nurses  in  the  intervals  between  medical  calls ; and  with  an 
Iditional  personnel  of  several  trained  helpers  and  an  efficient  or- 
;rly,  a surprisingly  large  number  of  the  chronically  ill  can  be  prop- 
!y  taken  care  of.  Furthermore,  in  every  Institution  are  to  be  found 
une  reliable  inmates  who  can  be  assigned  to  “general  care”,  such 
i feeding,  toilet  help,  etc.,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  such  helpers 
•e  frequently  very  efficient  and  reliable. 

Mrs.  Megee  has  asked  me  what  I consider  to  be  adequate  care 
: the  chronically  ill.  In  a sentence,  it  is  to  make  the  patient  as 
imfortable  as  the  malady  will  permit  of  doing;  this  by  medication, 
Y such  surgical  dressings  as  are  called  for,  by  diet,  by  bodily 
isition,  by  suitable  bed  dressing,  by  the  so-called  “general  care”, 
ich  as  bath,  alcohol  rub,  mouth  cleansing;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
y as  pleasant  surroundings  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

I do  not  feel  that  the  diet  of  each  inmate  need  be  specifically 
ipervised  by  the  physician,  except  in  occasional  cases;  with  a nurse 
ho  has  been  well  trained,  as  graduate  nurses  now  are,  the  diet 
ay  be  largely  left  in  her  jurisdiction,  and  is  properly  adminis- 
■red  as  to  individual  requirements. 
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The  question  of  delivery  of  maternity  cases  in  almshouses  fr 
quently  conies  up,  with  the  sentiment  overwhelmingly  against  sue 
procedure;  and  in  this  I concur  and  I am  wholly  in  favor  of  tl 
transfer  of  such  cases  to  a regular  Hospital  for  delivery,  for  sever 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  odium  which  attaches  to  tl 
expression  “born  in  the  Poor  House’’.  If  a resident  physician  we 
available,  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  well-kept  almshou 
would  be  far  superior  to  many  home-deliveries,  as  any  general  pra 
titioner  can  testify;  however,  special  facilities  for  nursing  and  co 
valescence  are  usually  lacking,  and  in  fairness  to  all  concern! 
the  Hospital  is  the  proper  place  for  such  cases. 

In  the  main,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  Institution  Doctor’s  woi 
is  concerned  with  the  chronic  cases;  to  outline  medication,  occasion 
dietary  directions,  minor  surgery  and  suggestions  in  surgical  dres 
ings,  and  general  supervision  along  hygienic  lines. 

A simple  task,  some  may  say;  but  in  reality  a broad  one,  wi 
a responsibility  that  is  great  in  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 
the  unfortunates  whose  only  home,  and  only  hope  for  what  comfo 
life  may  still  have  for  them,  is  in  his  ministering  hands. 

Chairman  Marshall:  Dr.  Florence  B.  Kraker,  of  Media,  P; 
will  tell  us  about  the  Delaware  County  Home. 

ADDRESS 

Dr.  Florence  B.  Kraker 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  listen  to  a paper  such  as  Dr.  Waaser  h 
just  read.  He  said  so  much.  Above  all  else,  he  stressed  the  impoi 
anee  of  having  a trained  nurse  in  charge  of  the  county  hospital. 
Delaware  County,  we  have  a trained  nurse;  we  have  also  five  prac 
cal  nurses  on  day  duty,  one  trusty  inmate  and  an  orderly.  We  fe 
the  importance  of  that  trained  nurse  to  be  very  great.  She  does  : 
things  such  as  Dr.  Waaser  lias  just  mentioned.  Besides  that  's 
have  had  so  many  experiences  with  unexpected  cases  that  have  be> 
dumped  on  our  hands,  and  she  can  tell  at  once  whether  the  doct 
is  needed  or  not. 

We  feel  it  is  very  important  for  the  doctor  to  make  daily  visi' 
and  I do  that,  I go  there  each  day,  into  the  hospital  and  sometim 
all  over  the  home  so  that  anybody  can  talk  to  me.  I find  that  mai 
people  will  stop  and  tell  me  they  have  an  ache  here  or  a pain  thei 
where  they  wouldn’t  tell  the  nurse  because  they  don’t  see  her 
often  as  they  do  me,  and  they  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  t 
hospital,  but  will  tell  me,  seeing  me  walking  around  the  grounds.  ! 
that  we  feel  it  important  that  the  daily  visit  be  made,  and  it  is  dor 
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As  I said  before,  our  trained  nurse  is  always  there,  always  on  duty, 
id  always  taking  care  of  the  patients,  and  quite  often  people  are 
■nt  in  with  extremely  bad  heart  disease.  It  has  happened  within  the 
st  year  that  two  patients  died  within  twelve  hours  of  admission,  and 
id  the  trained  nurse  not  been  there  to  know  their  critical  condition, 
id  send  for  the  doctor,  they  would  have  died  without  the  doctor 
>eing  them. 

During  the  daytime,  our  five  practical  nurses,  I want  to  say,  work 
iry  hard.  Our  hosqiital  has  fifty  beds  of  chronically  ill  patients,  and 
ley  need  a great  deal  of  care,  and  I can  say  to  you  you  can  go  into 
ie  place  any  hour,  day  or  night,  and  never  find  an  offensive  odor, 
hat  means  the  nurses  are  cleaning  constantly,  changing  constantly, 
iways  at  work. 

At  night  there  is  a practical  nurse  in  charge,  helped  by  an  orderly, 
ad  of  course  the  doctor  does  make  a daily  visit.  I am  within  five 
ties  of  the  institution  and  am  often  called  on  to  go  there  at  odd 
mes  during  the  day  and  often  twice  a day,  sometimes  at  night. 

Another  thing  Dr.  Waaser  has  said  impressed  me  very  much,  and 
lat  was  the  fact  we  can  not  all  choose  about  our  tubercular  patients, 
elaware  County  is  building  a hospital  'for  its  own  tuberculous  pa- 
ents,  but  a good  many  of  them  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  State 
istitutions,  and  we  always  have  one  or  two  who  are  waiting  to  get 
i institutions  or  are  so  sick  they  will  never  be  admitted  to  the  insti- 
ltions,  so  we  have  to  take  them  occasionally.  We  also  occasionally 
ave  the  violently  insane  cases,  but  they  are  transferred  to  Norris- 
>wn.  But  we  do  have  a certain  number  of  feeble  minded,  a certain 
limber  of  people  who  can  not  care  for  themselves,  and  I think 
ou  will  be  interested  to  know  what  we  do  with  them.  We  have  a 
ery  much  up  to  date  house  for  them.  In  the  basement  of  that  is  a 
iom  that  can  be  flushed  and  kept  absolutely  clean.  In  that  we  keep 
ur  dirty  cases,  the  men  that  can  not  keep  themselves  clean.  They 
ear  one  garment,  like  a child’s  rompers.  The  room  is  flushed  each 
ay,  and  they  also  are  bathed  every  day.  We  have  a shower  there, 
nder  which  they  can  be  bathed,  so  that  that  place  also  is  kept  clean. 

I don’t  dare  to  stop  talking  without  telling  you  more  about  our 
ospital,  because  I see  Mrs.  Megee  looking  at  me.  Each  patient,  each 
imate  that  comes  into  the  institution  (the  institution  holds  200, 
ie  hospital  about  50) — every  new  inmate,  be  it  woman  or  man,  no 
Latter  what  the -trouble  is,  is  first  examined  by  the  doctor,  and  gone 
ver  from  top  to  toe,  and  then  I decide  whether  it  is  a hospital  case, 
r into  which  building  in  the  general  institution  he  or  she  should  be 
ut.  We  have  one  building  with  all  the  patients  on  one  floor,  for  the 
ten,  and  one  building  three  stories  high,  and  those  that  are  too  del- 
ate and  too  old  to  go  up  the  stairs  stay  in  the  one  story  building; 
bose  very  sick  stay  in  the  hospital.  In  that  way,  we  can  check  up 
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on  every  patient  and  know  his  condition  when  he  comes  in,  and  if  later 
on  he  is  sick,  I know  his  condition  when  admitted  and  can  work  ac- 
cordingly. We  get  a good  number  of  younger  people,  people  who  some- 
times have  crucial  conditions.  The  Chester  Hospital  is  nearest.  We 
work  together  very  comfortably,  and  they  send  us  a great  many  eases 
they  can  no  longer  keep,  often  young  people  with  heart  disease, 
people  who  need  special  treatment,  people  who  often  have  syphilis, 
which  a Wasserman  would  tell,  and  to  whom  we  give  special  treatment. 
We  do  not  handle  any  surgical  cases.  All  surgical  eases  are  sent  to 
the  neighboring  hospitals.  We  use  Philadelphia,  but  mostly  we  use 
the  Chester  Hospital,  and  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  cases,  advanced 
cancer  cases,  are  sent  to  various  clinics  in  Philadelphia  or  in  Chester 
for  care. 

I will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  because  we  are  all  very 
thrilled  with  our  Delaware  County  Hospital.  It  is  new  and  it  is  very 
complete  and  up  to  date  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  all  of  you 
cl  me  and  see  it,  and  anybody  on  the  grounds  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
about  it. 

Chairman  Marshall:  Is  there  anyone  who  wishes  to  ask  Dr. 
Kraker  any  questions  ? If  not,  Mr.  W.  B.  Passmore,  of  Chester  County, 
has  kindly  consented  to  speak  to  us  on  the  administrative  problems 
of  the  county  home. 


ADDRESS 

W.  B.  Passmore:  You  all  know  that  I have  been  substituted  to 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  White,  grand  old  man  Director  of  the  Poor.  It 
would  be  an  impossibility  for  me  to  take  his  place,  but  I will  try  to 
say  something  that  he  wanted  said.  Mr.  White,  as  you  all  know,  is 
a man  quite  taller  than  I am,  and  he  always  speaks  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart. 

Last  evening,  when  I arrived  here  in  Allentown,  we  asked  the  con- 
ductor of  a trolley  car  where  the  Amerieus  Hotel  was,  and  he  told  us 
in  such  a nice  way  that  I thought  the  hospitality  here  in  Allentown 
was  something  wonderful.  I hadn’t  any  more  than  got  into  the  build- 
ing than  friend  Arthur,  there,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  some  more  of  you 
wanted  to  know  if  I wouldn’t  take  the  place  of  Mr.  White,  this  after- 
noon. If  you  don ’t  get  anything  else  from  this  Convention,  what 
Judge  Reno  said  last  night  should  be  enough  to  take  home  with  you.  * 
He  said  he  sent  them  to  jail,  and  then  what  happened?  We  take  care 
of  them.  That  is  very  true. 

They  have  allowed  me  about  five  minutes  to  speak,  I was  a speaker 
at.  a testimonial  dinner  here  the  other  night  to  one  of  our  great  and 
honored  Directors  of  the  Poor,  William  B.  Cox.  He  is  not  here  today, 
and  I well  remember  the  last  speaker  on  the  program,  the  same  as  I am. 
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They  had  to  get  a bell  out  to  stop  him.  But  I hope  you  won’t  for  me. 
I don’t  have  any  prepared  speech,  because  I was  only  asked  yesterday 
to  talk  to  you.  I want  to  bring  you  a few  of  the  things  I have  in  my 
mind  this  afternoon  in  a heart  to  heart  talk. 

You  all  know,  you  all  have  to  agree  that  you  can  get  more  good 
right  out  there  in  the  lobby  than  you  can  here,  if  you,  don’t  talk  right 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  and  talk  to  people  that  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  I realize  that,  and  I think  you  do,  too. 

In  the  first  place,  in  selecting  a superintendent  for  a county  home, 
what  kind  of  a man  ought  you  to  select?  In  my  estimation,  first  he 
should  be  a Christian  man.  He  should  be  a successful  business  man, 
and  he  should  be  a man  full  of  smiles,  and  full  of  love,  and  with  a 
tender  heart.  We  need  it  in  our  county  home  work. 

We  have  three  Directors  in  our  county  home,  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud, 
who  is  here  today,  Charles  L.  Huston,  who  was  President  of  the  Di- 
rectors’ meeting  two  years  ago  (I  haven’t  seen  him  since  May)  and 
Wm.  B.  Cox  is  the  other  one.  I often  wonder  how  some  institutions 
are  run.  There  are  superintendents  I think  sometimes  have  a string 
tied  to  them  entirely  too  tight.  They  simply  walk  around,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  anything,  and  some  of  them  say  you  have  to  put  every- 
thing out  and  buy  on  bids.  I am  one  here  to  stand  before  you  to  say 
that  the  bidding  contract  is  one  that  is  not  right.  Some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  when  I went  to  the  county  home  in  Chester  County,  90% 
of  the  business  was  bought  outside  of  the  county.  Today,  95%  of  it 
is  bought  within  the  county,  outside  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment from  which  we  buy  quite  largely.  You  can  not  get  along  as  a 
superintendent,  as  a director  of  the  poor,  if  you  don’t  buy  of  your 
people  in  your  county  who  are  your  friends.  They  pay  the  taxes,  and 
when  you  want  anything  and  go  down  the  streets,  they  have  more 
smiles  on  their  faces  to  you  than  if  you  don’t  buy  anything  from 
them.  And  I think  it  is  a great  honor  for  any  man  or  woman,  to 
deal  at  home,  and  have  their  friends  that  they  can  look  square  in 
the  face  and  be  met  as  a friend. 

This  afternoon,  one  man  mentioned  the  admitting  people  into  the 
county  home.  If  there  comes  to  the  Chester  County  Home,  an  old  man 
or  an  old  woman,  between  the  months  of  November  and  April,  I take 
them  all  in.  I don’t  refuse  a single  soul.  I wouldn’t  want  to  be 
guilty  of  any  man  or  any  woman  going  out  there  and  being  frozen  to 
death,  or  having  something  happen  to  them. 

When  we  get  people  into  the  County  Home  at  Embreeville,  we 
investigate  the  man  or  woman  the  next  day.  Only  here  a few  weeks 
ago,  there  was  a young  colored  girl  with  a baby  about  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  with  her  father  and  another  daughter.  The  daughter  with 
the  baby  was  represented  as  being  the  wife  of  the  father,  so  as  to  get 
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sympathy.  They  landed  in  Phoenixville  from  New  York.  The  Wel- 
fare Department  over  there  wanted  to  send  them  back  or  do  some- 
thing for  them  at  the  county  home  first.  An  offer  was.  made  to  pay 
their  fare  back  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  they  said  they  couldn’t  do  that 
kiiid  of  work.  At  last  the  man  being  passed  off  as  the  father,  thought 
they  were  going  to  get  into  trouble,  and  he  and  the  other  daughter 
ran  away.  I heard  of  them  last  above  Coatesville  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  The  young  girl  and  the  baby  were  brought  to  the  Chester 
County  Home,  and  the  next  day  I took  her  to  Coatesville,  bought  her 
a ticket  for  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave  her  $2.00,  put  her  back  in  her  own 
home  town  and  in  a few  days  Mrs.  Passmore  got  a beautiful  letter, 
in  which  she  thanked,  us  wonderfully  for  what  wei  had  done  for  her. 

Now  as  I say,  in  admitting  people  to  a county  home,  if  some  of  Lan- 
caster’s people  come  down  there,  or  some  of  Lehigh’s,  or  Buck’s,  we 
take  them  all  in.  We  investigate,  and  then  we  send  them  home.  Now 
that  is  what  we  do.  I don’t  know  if  we  do  it  right  or  not,  but  that  is 
the  way  we  do  it. 

I only  want  to  say  a few  more  words  to  the  matrons.  I think  it  is 
nice  in  county  homes  where  the  matrons  have  full  charge,  that  they 
dress  their  old  ladies  all  differently,  not  all  alike.  I have  been  visit- 
ing around  some  county  homes,  and  I find  that  they  still  stick  to  that 
old  one  piece  garment,  and  I always  like  to  see  the  old  ladies  dressed 
differently.  When  they  come  up  into  our  church  on  a Sunday  or 
Wednesday  evening,  Sally  has  something  different  from  Mary,  and 
Mary  from  Florence,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  a wonderful  thing. 

Our  old  men,  we  dress  them  all  differently,  We  buy  our  clothes  in 
the  department  stores  of  Coatesville,  West  Chester,  Downingtown; 
we  buy  them  by  the  hundreds.  When  my  men  come  into  the  chapel 
on  a Sunday,  they  look  like  you  and  they  look  like  I do.  They  ap- 
preciate it.  They  go  down  the  road  or  sit  outside,  and  they  have  a 
different  atmosphere  than  a man  with  the  same  thing  on  all  the  time. 
And  I say  to  the  matrons,  if  you  don’t  dress  your  women  in  that  way, 
I hope  that  you  can  see  to  it  that  you  will  make  some  change. 

At  the  County  House  in  Chester  County,  we  have  provided  rooms 
for  man  and  wife.  It  is  an  impossibility,  of  course,  to  give  them 
everything  that  you  want  there,  but  you  can  provide  the  last  place 
on  earth  where  they  have  to  stay  together.  When  I went  to  the 
County  Home  eight  years  ago,  they  saw  one  another  a half  hour 
on  Sunday,  and  then  they  would  cry  and  go  on  when  they  went  away 
from  one  another. 

Now  we  have  at  our  County  Home  about  560  to  600  people,  counting 
our  insane  people,  and  we  buy  the  best  we  can  buy;  we  feed  them  the 
best  we  can  possibly  feed  them;  we  work  our  inmates  from  the  insane 
department.  Our  budget  is  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $159,000 
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to  $160,000  a year  for  the  maintenance  of  these  people,  and  we  turn 
back  to  our  county  institution  $75,000  in  board,  in  things  that  we  sell 
and  dispose  of  that  we  don’t  want.  Making  only  a total  of  say 
$75,000  to  maintain  that  amount  of  people. 

I had  quite  a lot  of  lobby  talk  this  morning  on  our  potato  situation. 
I think  if  there  isn’t  a mistake,  Northampton  County  up  here  are 
running  very  close  to  us.  They  thought  they  had  me  beat  till  Mrs. 
Passmore  told  them  the  wrong  story.  But  they  have  a wonderful 
crop  too. 

You  take  the  outdoor  relief  to  which  I listened  this  morning.  That 
is  a serious  problem.  What  is  good  for  you  is  not  good  for  me.  Of 
course,  in  Chester  County,  a rich  county  as  it  is,  we  don’t  have  more 
than  about  $5,000  to  $6,000  outdoor  relief.  Lancaster  County,  my  ad- 
joining county,  they  call  the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  and  I think 
it  is.  Their  outdoor  relief  is  not  very  great  either.  The  outdoor  re- 
lief depends  altogether  on  the  locality. 

A few  years  ago,  I was  at  one  of  these  conventions, — I think  it  was 
at  Hazleton,  and  the  story  of  Henry  was  told.  I know  that  quite  a lot 
of  you  here  heard  that  story.  I have  told  it  before  Botary  Clubs, 
and  I have  told  it  before  Lions’  Clubs,  and  I have  told  it  before  the 
churc-h  people  and  Boy  Scouts.  They  all  love  to  hear  it,  and  I still 
remember  it.  I won’t  tell  it  now;  it  is  too  long. 

Now,  Christmas  time  is  coming,  and  you  all  know  what  it  means  to 
our  poor,  and  to  our  unfortunates.  All  I have  to  say  is  that  I hope 
that  you  will  be  just  as  kind  and  just  as  generous  as  you  possibly  can 
to  these  poor  people.  Last  Christmas,  I well  remember  when  I went 
into  a house  of  eight  children  and  a mother.  The  father  had  died 
about  a month  previous  to  that,  and  one  of  my  good  friends  in  our 
county  called  me  up  and  said,  “Billy,  won’t  you  go  over  and  look 
after  that  family?  They  are  in  destitute  circumstances’’.  And  I 
went  over  there  loaded  up  with  groceries  and  oranges  and  candy  and 
everything,  and  I looked  down  on  one  of  the  little  tots  and  I said, 
“What  do  you  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring  you?’’  And  the  little 
fellow  looked  up  at  me  and  he  said,  “Bring  me  back  my  Daddy”. 
Now  that  is  a pretty  hard  thing,  and  those  are  the  hard  things  that 
we  have  to  stand,  you  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  we  superintendents. 
Our  job  is  a big  one,  and  a hard  one,  and  I hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  all  do  our  best  to  accomplish  it. 

Chairman  Marshall:  I am  sure  that  we  thank  Mr.  Passmore  for 
his  fine  address.  It  certainly  was  a heart  to  heart  talk.  He  thought 
he  was  the  last  speaker  on  the  program,  but  we  still  have  an  impor- 
tant subject  to  discuss,  which  is  outdoor  relief,  and  Mr.  McHugh  will 
lead  us  in  that  discussion. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  McHugh:  Madame  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
I want  to  ask  your  pardon,  for  my  premature  announcement  when  I 
stated  that  we  were  going  into  a discussion  of  outdoor  relief  at  the 
beginning.  I didn’t  know  that  we  had  these  other  interesting  sub- 
jects on  the  program.  It  was  my  understanding  that  this  was  going 
to  be  a round  table  discussion  entirely  on  outdoor  relief.  However, 
I think  probably  you  enjoyed  what  took  place.  Now  we  are  going 
to  have  our  outdoor  relief  discussion. 

I have  prepared  a paper,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  our 
Poor  Board,  who  has  been  in  the  position  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  I believe  that  he  has  as  great  a knowledge  of  poor  board  work, 
including  outdoor  relief,  as  any  man  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
I have  been  in  the  work  four  years  now,  and  of  course  don’t  pretend 
to  know  a great  deal  about  it,  so  I asked  Mr.  Acker  to  help  me  out, 
and  what  I am  going  to  talk  to  you  about,  or  the  material  that  I am 
going  to  use,  much  of  it  was  compiled  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
Acker. 

The  question  of  outdoor  relief  is  a very  perplexing  one  to  every 
poor  director,  especially  to  those  in  industrial  territories,  to  whom  to 
give,  when  to  give,  and  what  to  give.  No  specific  or  fixed  rule  or 
measure  can  be  established  to  determine  these  questions,  as  circum- 
stances, conditions  and  needs  are  so  variable  as  to  preclude  any  sueli 
possibility.  The  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  personal  judgment. 

That,  of  course,  is  very  evident.  We  stand  as  the  judge.  On  one 
side  we  have  the  applicant  looking  for  relief;  on  the  other  side  we 
have  our  taxpayers’  money.  We  stand  in  between.  We  don’t  want  to 
make  a mistake  on  either  side.  We  would  rather  make  a mistake  by 
giving  to  the  one  who  did  not  deserve  than  to  make  the  mistake 
of  not  giving  to  the  one  that  did  deserve.  We  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  wrong,  and  probably  we  do  that  at  times.  We  bend  too  far 
over.  However,  I feel  that  we  try  to  do  our  best  by  both  sides,  the 
taxpayer  and  the  applicant. 

When  the  Poor  Act  of  1836  was  passed  there  was  practically  no 
social  or  industrial  problem  and  certain  limitations  were  established 
as  to  whom  to  give,  when  to  give  and  what  to  give.  In  this  Act  it  is 
specifically  set  forth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Director  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  to  any  person  who  ‘ ‘ by  reason 
of  age,  disease,  infirmity  or  other  disability  be  unable  to  work”,  a 
class  of  subjects  for  which  it  was  anticipated  a home  would  be  pro- 
vided, and  such  relief  could  not  be  granted  until  authority  therefor 
had  been  given  by  two  magistrates.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  Act 
directing  or  authorizing  a Poor  Director  to  provide  for  the  indigent. 

In  the  Act  of  1879  authority  was  given  to  Poor  Directors  to  grant 
relief  to  poor  or  indigent  persons  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director, 
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without  the  authority  of  magistrates.  This  authority  was  limited  to 
those  directors  appointed  by  the  court.  In  this  Ac-t  it  will  be  ob- 
eserved  the  term  “indigent”  is  used.  However,  there  is  still  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  term  relief  means  outdoor  relief  as  now  generally 
recognized,  or  such  relief  only  as  the  Act  of  1836  provided. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  Act  of  1925,  known  as  the  Poor  Code, 
supersedes  all  other  Acts  in  relation  to  this  question,  there  still  re- 
mains the  doubt  as  to  whom,  when  and  what,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
this  poor  Code,  Section  900  and  901  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  Act 
of  1836,  and  nowhere  therein  is- any  reference  to  the  Act  of  1879. 

The  Poor  Code  of  1925  carries  the  same  limitations  whereby  relief 
orders  may  be  granted  as  the  old  Act  of  1836,  to  wit,  to  the  aged,  dis- 
eased, infirm,  and  the  disabled  (here  again  the  term  “indigent”  is 
omitted)  and  there  is  no  authority  therein  for  granting  relief  to  the 
widow,  the  deserted  mother,  or  to  the  unemployed,  notwithstanding 
these  are  the  most  common  causes  given  by  applicants. 

The  importance  of  aid  to  the  widow  was  recognized  in  this  State  in 
1913  when  a mother’s  pension  act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature. 
So  broad  were  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  that  it  included  indigents, 
widows  and  abandoned  mothers.  The  operation  of  this  Act  demon- 
strated that  the  door  had  been  thrown  wide  open  to  possible  benefici- 
aries, as  later,  in  1919,  this  Act  was  repealed  and  a new  Act  was 
passed  whereby  State  aid  was  limited  to  widows  whose  husbands  had 
died  or  were  permanently  confined  to  an  institution  for  the  insane. 

When  this  Mother’s  Pension  Act  was  approved  it  was  presumed 
that  the  relief  thereby  granted  would  lift  a material  burden  from 
poor  districts  and  remove  the  widow  entirely  from  their  care.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  it  has  failed  in  this  respect. 

In  the  Scranton  Poor  District,  the  Directors  at  the  present  time  are 
contributing  relief  to  a considerable  number  of  widows  who  are  also 
receiving  mother’s  assistance.  The  allotment  granted  by  mother’s 
assistance  is  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  those  certain 
families.  One  family  in  my  district  in  particular,  with  five  children, 
none  old  enough  to  work,  and  the  widow,  of  course,  unable  to  work, 
having  the  care  of  five  children  on  her  hands,  she  receives  $50  a 
month  from  the  mother’s  assistance,  and  that  is  the  only  income  that 
person  has,  and  we  contribute  $25  a month  and  coal.  Now  the  woman 
seems  to  be  getting  along  very  nicely;  she  is  a thrifty  person;  but 
if  she  was  left  to  the  mother’s  assistance  alone,  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

In  Lackawanna  County,  the  annual  amount  appropriated  by  State 
and  County  to  the  Mother’s  Pension  Fund  is  $104,000,  $10,000  of 
which  probably  is  expended  for  administration.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  number  in  the  average  family  assisted  is  five,  the  amount 
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appropriated  provided  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  families,  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  county,  with  a population  of  over  300,000. 

Of  the  number  of  families  to  whom  relief  was  given  by  the  Scranton 
Poor  District  in  1929,  nearly  one  third  were  classified  as  due  to  widow- 
hood. 

I just  want  to  bring  out  that  point,  that  while  we  feel  that  the 
Mother ’s  Assistance  Fund  is  doing  wonderful  work,  we  thought  that 
when  the  bill  was  enacted  it  would  lift  this  heavy  burden  from  the 
poor  districts,  and  this  is  proof  that  it  has  not  done  it.  A large 
precentage  of  relief  that  we  give  in  the  Scranton  poor  district  still 
goes  to  widows  and  their  families. 

Another  cause  not  recognized  is  desertion  or  nonsupport.  A fail- 
assumption  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1836  is  that  they  considered 
this  a matter  for  court  procedure.  I believe  that  it  is  a matter  of  court 
procedure,  but  the  machinery,  the  court  procedure  and  the  machinery 
in  making  the  rounds  is  a rather  slow  process,  and  if  we  allowed  the 
family  to  stand  by,  and  give  them  no  attention  till  such  time  as  the 
court  would  take  action,  why  of  course  there  would  be  some  dis- 
tress. However,  it  is  this  class  whose  needs  are  frequently  the  great- 
est, and  they  are  the  hardest  problems  to  handle,  as  it  is  most  difficult 
to  uncover  the  facts  surrounding  these  cases.  The  husband  may  be 
worthless,  good  for  nothing  member  of  the  community  with  the  idea 
that  the  world  owes  him  a living.  He  is  lazy,  indolent,  cruel  and  a 
constant  menace  to  society,  due  to  his  mode  of  living  and  morals. 
However,  the  children  and  their  innocent  and  unfortunate  mothers 
cannot  be  allowed  to  suffer  while  the  law’s  slow  process  is  operating. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  this  class,  we  mention 
the  case  of  a man  with  a wife  and  six  children.  He  is  strong,  able- 
bodied,  refuses  absolutely  to  work.  He  not  only  encourages,  but  directs 
his  children  to  go  on  the  streets  to  beg.  None  of  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  work,  and  there  is  no  income  except  from  charitable  sources. 
You  can  see  hunger  in  the  faces  of  the  children  and  fear  and  despair 
in  the  mother ’s  eyes.  If  society  is  to  be  protected  from  this  man  and 
his  kind,  court  action  should  be  taken.  Pending  such  action,  however, 
assistance  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  right  or  wrong,  .'it  is  given. 

I just  want  to  cite  you  a case  in  my  district  in  Scranton  to  which  I 
think  this  applies.  We  will  call  the  case  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  They  applied 
to  me  a short  time  ago,  and  of  course  I work  very  closely  in  connection 
with  the  private  organization,  the  family  welfare,  and  I find  that  we 
get  very  good  results  from  it.  When  this  case  applied  to  me,  we 
called  up  the  family  welfare  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  knew  anything 
about  them,  and  the  lady  who  answered  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  my,  yes ! We  know 
that  case.  That  case  has  been  known  to  the  charitable  organizations 
for  eighteen  years.  With  all  of  my  experience  in  family  welfare  work, 
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this  is  the  banner  ease  that  I have  had  come  to  my  attention.  ’ ’ And 
then  she  went  on  and  cited  a history  of  it.  There  was  a woman  and  a 
man  with  six  children.  The  husband,  able-bodied  enough  to  work. 
One  girl,  23  years  of  age,  and  one  girl  21  years  of  age,  and  then  the 
children  went  on  down,  and  the  youngest,  I think  was  eleven  years  of 
age.  The  husband  absolutely  refused  to  work,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  world  owed  him  a living.  The  oldest  girl  absolutely  refused  to 
work  because  the  father  wouldn’t  work,  and  the  second  oldest  girl 
refused  to  work  because  the  oldest  girl  wouldn’t  work.  And  she  went 
on  to  say,  “And  the  youngest  child  takes  fits  and  bites  everything  it 
gets  near.”  She  said,  “Now  I wouldn’t  advise  you  to  go  down  near 
that  place.  That  is  just  a sample  of  a husband  that  is  worthless  and 
feels  as  though  the  world  owes  him  a living.  ’ ’ But  you  can  see  hunger 
in  the  faces  of  the  children,  and  that  is  what  was  done  in  this  case. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  condition  is  there,  regardless  of  what  the  cause  is, 
and  we  must  take  care  of  that  condition. 

The  great  economic  question  that  now  confronts  the  whole  world  is  the 
question  of  unemployment.  This  was  practically  unknown  in  those 
early  days.  Today  it  is  the  greatest  problem  with  which  the  Poor 
Director  has  to  deal.  A problem  upon  which  much  depends,  as  the 
granting  of  poor  relief  to  this  class  is  but  slightly  removed  from  the 
dole  system  which  is  in  use  in  England. 

How  far  should  the  Poor  Director  go  in  extending  relief  to  this  class? 
If  done  indiscriminately  and  given  for  a period  of  any  length  of  time, 
it  will  encourage  and  foster  a spirit  of  dependency,  thereby  weakening 
and  breaking  down  one  of  the  main  pillars  supporting  our  social  and 
industrial  system.  Relief  to  this  class  should  be  given  to  those  whose 
necessities  are  most  urgent,  and  then  only  after  very  careful  investi- 
gation. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  relief  agencies  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  such  as  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund,  Compensation  and 
Liabilities  Acts,  the  Community  Chest  and  Welfare  Associations,  the 
volume  of  relief  granted  by  Poor  District  has  wonderfully  increased, 
particularly  in  industrial  territories. 

In  1910,  with  a population  of  145,000,  the  total  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  granted  by  the  Scranton  Poor  District  was  $23,000,  and  the 
total  amount  expended  for  maintenance  of  children  in  homes  was 
$582.00.  (Now  children  in  homes, — we  put  our  children  in  private 
institutions,  industrial  schools,  and  Home  of  the  Friendless.  We  pay 
60  cents  a day  for  their  maintenance.)  In  1929,  with  a population  of 
166,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1910,  outdoor  relief  granted  amounted  to  $54,000  and  the  amount  paid 
for  maintenance  of  children  in  homes  for  1929  is  $18,434,  an  amount 
way  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population.  Part  of  this  in- 
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crease,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  general  increased  cost  of  living  expenses. 
However,  these  figures  clearly  indicate  notwithstanding  all  the  increased 
activities  of  benevolent  and  charitable  associations  the  burden  on  society 
is  increasing,  and  how  to  retard  and  lessen  its  growth  is  a major  prob- 
lem of  the  age. 

I want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I find  in  my  district  that  with  close 
cooperation  with  the  private  agencies,  the  Family  Welfare,  we  get 
splendid  results.  There  ;isn ’t  a ease  that  comes  to  my  attention  that  I 
don’t  take  up  with  the  Family  Welfare,  that  I don’t  go  over  with  them. 
If  they  have  known  of  them,  they  give  me  all  the  information  they  have 
on  it,  and  in  that  way  it  works  out  very  nicely,  to  the  benefit  of  both 
organizations.  I thank  you. 

Chairman  Marshall:  We  are  ready  for  discussion  on  this  subject, 
and  I will  ask  you  to  limit  your  discussion  to  three  minutes,  because  the 
time  is  growing  short. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bowen  (Blair  County)  : Mr.  McHugh,  how  do  you  keep 
your  outdoor  relief  down? 

Mr.  McHugh:  How  do  we  keep  it  down?  Well,  I didn’t  think  we 
were  keeping  it  down. 

Mr.  Bowen:  Well,  ours  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation, than  yours  according  to  the  figures  you  have  just  given  us. 

Mr.  McHugh:  Probably  you  are  more  generous  than  we  are.  But 
we  feel  we  are  doing  pretty  well,  and  I thought  that  our  relief  was 
increasing.  It  is  just  a matter  of  different  judgment,  that’s  all. 

Mr.  Bowen  : What.  I mean  by  that  is  this.  Last  year  there  was  a bit 
of  extravagance.  Tins  is  my  first  year  on  the  Board  and  I hope  to 
save  between  $15,000  and  $25,000  over  what  was  spent  last  year,  in  a 
much  harder  year.  You  keep  yours  down,  apparently,  by  close  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  McHugh:  Close  investigation,  and  understand  we  pay  no  rents, 
and  we  buy  no  clothes.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  for 
some  time,  and  I understood  that  it  was  on  advice  of  their  solicitor 
that  the  Act  did  not  give  the  Directors  the  power  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
understand,  we  have  been  informed  differently  by  other  folks  that  we 
have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  it  has  never  been  practised  by  the  Scranton 
Poor  Board,  to  pay  rents  or  buy  clothes. 

Mr.  Bowen:  Do  you  buy  shoes? 

Mr.  McHugh:  No,  we  only  buy  groceries  and  coal. 

Mr.  Bowen  : The  day  before  school  started  last  month,  we  bought 
over  $100  worth  of  shoes  in  one  day. 
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Me.  McHugh  : That  accounts  for  your  increase. 

Mr.  Bowen:  What  are  you  going  to  do?  You  have  got  to  do  it, 
that ’s  all.  I was  on  the  School  Board  twelve  years,  and  my  first 
thought  is  of  tlie  kids  going  to  school,  and  I have  refused  to  give  people 
food  when  they  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school.  They  come 
back  with  the  argument  that  the  children  have  no  shoes.  I say,  ‘ ‘ I will 
buy  shoes,  and  if  you  don’t  send  them  to  school,  I’ll  cut  off  your 
relief.  ’ ’ 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Magee:  So  many  things  have  been  brought  up  this 
afternoon, — the  whole  gamut  of  poor  relief  has  been  talked  about,  we 
have  talked  about  almshouse  administration,  we  have  talked  about  care 
of  the  sick,  we  have- talked  about  outdoor  relief,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
touched  on  in  a meeting  like  this  more  phases  of  the  subject  than  one 
could  well  imagine.  There  are  so  many  things  that  are  of  interest  to 
all  of  us,  that  I would  like  to  talk  for  longer  than  my  three  minutes, 
but  I am  not  going  to,  and  I hope  I will  be  called  down  when  the  time 
has  expired. 

I am  wondering  whether  we  can’t  just  get  our  minds  working  along 
logically,  thinking  of  the  problem  as  a whole.  Outdoor  relief  is  the 
first  consideration.  Why?  Because  with  proper  investigation,  with 
proper  constructive  work,  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  need  of 
additional  indoor  relief,  or  institutional  care. 

Mention  was  made  a short  time  ago  of  the  Poor  Act  of  1925,  which 
as  you  know  is  a computation  of  some  1800  laws  which  Mr.  Solenberger 
or  Mr.  Trembath  or  Mr.  Jones  could  tell  you  about.  But  I read  in 
Section  900  of  that  Act,  ‘ ‘ Maintenance  of  Poor  Persons  ’ ’. — ‘ ‘ It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  district  from  time  to  time 
to  provide  as  lis  herein  directed  for  every  person  within  the  district 
having  a settlement  therein  who  shall  apply  to  them  for  relief,  where 
such  Directors  are  satisfied  upon  investigation  that  such  relief  is  neces- 
sary. Such  relief  may  be  granted  as  outdoor  relief,  or  such  person  may 
be  committed  to  the  poorhouse  on  the  written  order  of  a Director  of 
the  Poor,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  within  a month 
thereafter,  or  upon  an  order  of  removal  issued  out  of  any  court.  ’ ’ 

Now  what  is  outdoor  relief?  I don’t  believe  anywhere  in  this  law 
we  can  find  it  defined  as  shoes  or  no  shoes,  rent  or  no  rent.  What  is 
the  need  of  the  individual?  There  may  be  some  members  of  a Poor 
Board  here  that  were  present  at  a meeting  that  I attended  several  years 
ago  at  which  this  question  was  brought  up.  A charitable  society  asked 
the  Poor  Board  to  pay  rent  for  a colored  woman  who  was  unable,  for 
the  time  being,  to  meet  her  needs.  She  was  badly  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, she  was  a laundress,  she  had  one  daughter,  she  was  a widow, 
and  the  daughter  was  going  to  school.  She  was  badly  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  and  an  examination  showed  that  she  needed  a great  deal 
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of  dental  work,  and  during  the  time  that  all  her  teeth  were  being  taken 
out  and  her  gums  being  treated,  she  was  unable  to  continue  her  work  of 
laundering  and  house  cleaning.  This  was  organized  by  the  Family 
Society.  The  people  for  whom  she  worked  were  willing  to  send  her 
food ; they  provided  her  with  clothing.  A certain  coal  fund  had  pro- 
vided her  with  coal.  She  needed  rent.  She  needed  the  month  that  was 
back  and  the  month  in  the  future.  And  this  Board  sat  up  and  said, 
‘ ‘ But  we  don ’t  pay  rent  ’ ’.  I sat  back  until  I was  asked  for  my  opinion, 
and  they  said,  “Mrs.  Megee,  what  would  you  do?”  I said,  “Well, 
what  does  she  need?”  “Well,  she  needs  rent”.  “Well  then,  why  not 
give  her  rent?”  “Oh,  but  we  have  never  done  it  before”.  I said, 
“Well,  it  is  a good  time  to  begin”.  And  one  member  made  a motion 
that  we  pay  two  months  ’ rent  and  another  one  seconded  it,  and  the 
Secretary  said,  ‘ ‘ Hurry  up  and  get  it  through  before  we  change  our 
minds  ’ ’.  And  two  months  ’ rent  was  paid.  What  was  the  use  of  giving 
her  groceries?  Her  employers  were  giving  her  groceries.  What  was  the 
use  of  giving  her  clothes  or  shoes?  What  she  needed  was  rent. 

I realize  there  is  a very  grave  difficulty  in  this  question  of  paying  rent. 
I realize  that  landlords  may  feel,  “Well,  if  we  can  get  that  out  of 
the  Poor  Board,  we  will  push  them  where  we  can ’t  push  the  individual  ’ 
Nevertheless,  I believe  that  the  important  thing  about  the  decision  of 
outdoor  relief  is,  “What  does  this  person  need?  Who  is  the  best  one 
to  supply  it?  What  do  we  need  to  do  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  can  be  provided  by  the  family,  by  the  relatives,  by  the  church, 
by  anything  else,  and  what  the  family  actually  needs?  In  other  words, 
budget  your  family. 

Now  I could  talk  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  on  outdoor  relief. 
After  you  have  considered  it  from  an  outdoor  relief  angle,  the  next 
thing  is,  if  outdoor  relief  is  not  going  to  meet  the  need,  then  the  next 
step  is  your  institutional  care.  I started  meeting  with  this  Board  seven 
years  ago.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  I could  call  a roll  now,  I could 
make  a statement  now  of  the  counties  which  have  made  rapid  progress 
towards  what  Dr.  Waaser  has  so  ably  discussed,  the  proper  medical 
care  of  the  inmates.  Dr.  Wasser  says  a large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  county  homes  are  chronically  ill.  There  are  enough  of  you  here 
today  who  face  that  day  after  day,  365  days  in  the  year  to  verify  that 
a large  proportion  of  your  problem  today  is  the  care  of  the  chronically 
ill.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  business  of  those 
of  you  who  have  the  administration  of  those  institutions  to  so  construct 
your  institution  that  it  will  meet  those  needs. 

I will  just  take  a few  moments  to  tell  you  what  has  actually  happened 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  last  few  years.  Many  of  the 
institutions  did  not  have  adequate  hospital  facilities.  This  is  the  latest 
statement  which  I have,  in  this  report,  “Some  American  Almshouses”, 
a study  which  was  made  by  the  Women’s  Department  of  the  National 
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Civic  Federation  in  1927.  A few  of  the  institutions  visited  had  some 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill.  I would  like  to  pay  tribute 
at  this  t'ime  to  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Mackin  and  his  early  work,  his  pioneer 
work  in  getting  across  this  need  of  the  hospitalization  of  the  county 
home.  Armstrong  County  is  building  a new  county  home,  with  suitable 
hospital  facilities  for  40  per  cent  of  its  population.  Berks  County  is 
putting  up  and  has  put  up  a new  hospital  building  and  facilities  for  the 
care  of  aged  couples  together.  It  was  a stigma  against  the  county 
homes  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  when  an  old  couple  could  no 
longer  stay  in  their  own  home,  the  old  man  was  sent  to  one  side,  and  the 
old  woman  to  the  other,  to  visit,  as  Mr.  Passmore  has  said,  a half  hour 
on  Sunday.  Blair  County  has  a hospital  section.  Cambria  is  building 
a new  hospital.  Clearfield  County  has  remodeled  its  building  and  has 
hospital  facilities.  Clinton  County  voted  to  become  a county  unit,  and 
now  while  it  does  not  have  a county  home,  is  waiting  until  it  studies 
its  situation  and  finds  out  whether  it  is  going  to  need  a county  home. 
Delaware  County  has  a seven  year  program  which  is  demonstrated  by  a 
model  which  is  out  here,  of  which  Dr.  Kraker  so  ably  outlined  their 
program  relating  to  the  sick.  Huntingdon  has  remodeled  and  put  in 
hospital  facilities.  Lancaster  County  has  a hospital  and  has  remodeled 
its  bulilding,  and  it  is  now  a splendid  building.  Lebanon  County  is  now 
building  a women’s  hospital.  Lehigh  County,  which  you  are  all  going 
to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing,  has  a magnificent  county  home  with 
hospital  facilities.  Lycoming  County  has  become  a county  unit,  and  is 
planning  to  build  a county  home  with  suitable  hospital  facilities. 
McKean  County, — Bradford  City  has  voted  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ex- 
ception class  and  belong  to  the  county  unit  of  McKean  County.  Mercer 
County  has  built  a fine  new  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill. 
Mifflin  County  is  entirely  remodeled  and  has  hospital  facilities.  Not 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  hospital  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  chronically 
ill.  Monroe  County  has  excellent  hospital  facilities  and  splendid  hospi- 
tal room.  Philadelphia  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  need  of  something 
in  between  its  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  its  Home  for  the  In- 
digent, and  we  hope  will  plan  something  in  the  way  of  a place  for  the 
chronically  ill.  Schuylkill  County  has  made  many  improvements.  Warren 
County  is  just  planning  a new  building,  with  women’s  hospital  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  Washington  County  has  just  completed  a new  building  for  its 
inmates  to  release  space  for  additional  hospital  facilities.  York  County 
is  just  building  a magnificent  new  institution  with  suitable  facilities 
for  the  chronically  ill. 

This  is  a statement  of  things  as  they  are.  We  still  need  that  consider- 
ation of  the  poor  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  everyone  who  has  talked 
here  today.  I have  said  from  time  to  time  that  I take  off  my  hat 
to  the  stewards  and  matrons  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Their  problems  are  difficult,  they  are  very  uninteresting  some- 
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times,  sometimes  extremely  unpleasant,  but  they  are  ministering  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  the  ones  for  whom  no  one  else  will  do  anything. 
You  are  considering  the  poor,  and  I believe  that  to  be  the  greatest  duty 
imposed  upon  human  beings.  You  must  take  them  when  nobody  else 
will,  and  if  every  effort  is  made  to  rehabilitate,  to  restore  to  usefulness 
everyone  who  can  be  restored  to  usefulness,  if  ample  opportunity  is 
to  be  given  to  children  to  grow  into  better  citizens,  if  We  don’t  have  the 
stigma  of  almshouse  birth,  but  if  we  do  have  the  suitable  facilities  for 
the  proper  care  of  women  at  the  time  when  they  need  care, — all  of  these 
things  ought  to  lead  to  that  better  day  when  the  most  unfortunate  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  good  citizens. 

Mr.  Carl  Ebert  (Philadelphia)  : I have  heard  this  from  year  to 
year,  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  it  is  very  good, 
but  it  is  the  same  old  thing.  Last  night,  Judge  Reno  made  a remark 
here  which  was  the  only  real  constructive  words  that  were  said,  when 
he  suggested  an  old  age  pension  fund.  Agitate  that  among  our  legislat- 
ors, and  let  the  Legislature  pass  an  old  age  pension  fund.  But  don ’t 
make  that  mistake  that  was  made  in  the  Compensation  Fund,  that  the 
employer  has  to  pay  the  whole  thing.  Make  the  worker  responsible; 
make  him  pay  part  of  it,  and  the  almshouses  won ’t  be  needed  any  more. 
When  he  gets  old,  he  will  get  his  pension. 

Take  Germany  for  instance.  I was  born  and  raised  there,  and  went 
to  school  there.  They  had  no  poorhouses.  Why?  Because  they  had 
the  old  age  pension  fund,  they  had  compensation,  and  all  those  laws 
were  passed  when  I was  quite  a boy.  Now  why  can’t  we  do  the  same 
thing  ? This  is  a great,  rich  country. 

Take  the  case  Mr.  McHugh  mentioned  there  where  for  eighteen  years 
the  Family  Society  of  Scranton  were  troubled  and  bothered  with  that 
case.  For  a man  of  that  type  we  should  follow  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  erect  a whipping  post  and  give  it  to  him  good,  and  then  buy  a bag 
of  salt  and  put  it  on  his  back.  Men  like  that  are  no  good  to  anybody. 

But  what  Judge  Reno  said,  that  was  the  only  real  good  thing  I heard  in 
all  these  meetings  for  years  and  years,  and  I have  been  coming  for  about 
eight  or  ten  years.  What  good  does  it  do,  if  we  build  all  these 
beautiful  houses?  They  are  a good  thing  to  build.  But  about  five  weeks 
ago,  one  of  my  boys  came  to  me  and  said,  “Uncle  Carl  (they  all  call  me 
Uncle  Carl)  I would  like  to  borrow  $100.”  I said,  “For  what,  Bill? 
Aren’t,  you  getting  enough  salary?”  “Yes,  but  I have  to  take  my 
wife  to  the  hospital;  she  has  to  be  operated  on.”  I said,  “All  right, 
I will  think  of  it,  and  you  call  me  tomorrow  again.  ’ ’ He  came  into 
my  office  the  next  day  and  said,  “Well,  Uncle  Carl,  can  I have  that 
$100?”  I said,  “Bill,  you  have  been  working  here  two  years.  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  your  money?”  He  said,  “Spending  it”.  I 
said,  “How  do  you  intend  to  pay  me  back?”  “Ten  dollars  a week”. 
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I said,  “Well  and  good.  But  what  have  you  done  in  the  past  weeks, 
where  you  should  have  saved  $10.00  a week?  If  you  can  pay  me  $10.00 
a week,  you  should  have  saved  $10.00  a week,  shouldn’t  you?”  He  said, 
“Yes,  but  my  wife  spends  it  all”.  I said,  “No,  that  is  not  so;  you 
get  it  first,  and  then  you  give  it  to  her.”  Well,  I loaned  him  the  $100, 
and  he  has  kept  his  word.  Every  week,  after  he  gets  his  pay  envelope, 
he  brings  me  $10.00. 

Now  our  average  American  workman,  no  matter  whether  he  makes 
ten  dollars  a w|eek  or  a hundred,  he  spends  it.  I suppose  you  have  had 
the  same  experience,  Mr.  McHugh.  Now  you  have  to  teach  him  that 
out  of  this  salary  he  has  to  give  the  State  a part,  and  when  he  gets 
old  he  doesn ’t  get  any  alms,  he  gets  back  what  he  paid  in,  and  you  and 
I will  help  to  pay  for  it.  But  don’t  make  that  damnable  mistake  that 
was  made  in  the  Compensation  Law,  that  the  employer  has  to  pay  it 
all,  because  you  wfill  have  them  all  on  the  pension,  then.  But  make  him 
pay  one  third,  two  thirds,  or  whatever  you  want,  and  you  will  have  a 
different  situation  within  the  next  ten  years. 

Mrs.  Grace  H.  Sponseller  (Cumberland  County)  : I have  only  been  a 
Director  a very  short  time,  but  I think  that  couldn’t  cover  it  all.  The 
hardest  case  that  we  have  had  to  solve,  since  I have  been  in  office,  was 
a woman  who  worked  very  hard  all  her  life,  but  was  employed  in  a num- 
ber of  different  places,  and  it  couldn’t  be  like  a teacher’s  pension  fund, 
it  couldn’t  have  been  taken  care  of.  And  somewhere  in  her  life,  she 
bumped  her  head  and  developed  cancer  of  the  head.  Now  it  was  the 
most  terrible  ease  I have  ever  seen.  I heard  one  doctor  say  here  there 
shouldn’t  be  an  odor  around  a place  like  that,  but  I would  have  liked 
him  to  have  seen  that  case  through  this  hot  summer.  Now  the  doctors 
in  the  little  town  that  she  lived  in  refused  to  touch  her.  The  hospital 
turned  her  out.  What  was  to  become  of  her?  Our  steward  wasn’t 
anxious  to  get  her.  Any  of  you  people  who  are  stewards  or  matrons 
here  will  know  that  you  wouldn ’t  want  her.  But  what  was  to  become  of 
her?  We  had  to  take  her  in  and  just  take  care  of  her  the  best  way 
we  could. 

We  have  another  case  facing  us  right  now.  I thought  I would  find 
some  help  here  today  to  know  just  what  to  do  to  her.  This  woman  be- 
longs to  two  counties.  She  has  six  children.  The  father  is  dead.  She 
has  incurable  cancer,  the  most  awful  kind,  to  take  care  of.  You  know 
how  some  of  these  taxpayers  get  interested  and  worry  us  to  death. 
One  man  who  was  very  energetic  started  up  about  this  woman  and  he  is 
planning  to  take  her  home.  Of  course  he  doesn ’t  know  she  is  incurable, 
and  if  she  is  taken  home  she  can’t  provide  for  her  family.  Now  just 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  a ease  like  that?  The  local  doctors 
won ’t  be  paid  to  take  care  of  her.  I am  afraid  that  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  have  some  of  these  hospitals  in  homes. 
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Chairman  Marshall:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Harry  Wagner  (Erie  County)  : I would  be  willing  to  adopt 
Mrs.  Megee ’s  idea  about  the  division  between  the  public  and  private. 
Of  course,  as  I said  this  morning,  I feel  the  way  we  do  in  Erie  is  the 
best,  have  each  one  take  care  of  their  own  case  and  agree  on  it.  Of 
course,  we  have  quite  a division  of  work.  Like  the  old  couples  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
widows,  and  generally  the  deserted  mothers  and  the  tubercular  people. 
Have  you  thought  of  that? 

Mrs.  Megee:  I thought  of  it,  but  it  would  take  me  too  long  to 
answer  it.  There  is  a possibility  of  a division  of  work.  Some  places 
have  already  worked  out  a division.  I think  Miss  Doty  (I  am  sorry 
she  has  gone)  indicated  there  was  a possibility  of  division  of  work 
along  the  lines  of  long  time  eases,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  public 
agency,  and  short  time  cases  by  the  private  agencies. 

I wish  that  we  could  think  in  terms  of  not  rival  agencies,  the  public 
and  the  private,  but  cooperative  agencies  in  which  each  one  will  do  the 
thing  which  it  is  best  fitted  to  do. 

The  Mothers  Assistance  has  been  referred  to.  The  idea  was  that 
Mothers  Assistance  was  going  to  take  care  of  all  widows  with  children. 
You  can’t  move  faster  than  you  get  your  money.  The  State  appropria- 
tion has  not  been  large  enough  to  provide  for  all  of  the  widows  who  are 
eligible.  The  maximum  rate  is  not  sufficient.  Consequently  there  are 
two  agencies.  There  is  the  Mothers  Asistance,  part  appropriation  from 
the  State  and  part  from  the  county,  which  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  because  the  grant  is  inadequate.  In  many  in- 
stances, private  agencies  take  much  of  this  work. 

Someone  said  to  me  that  they  thought  that  the  private  agency,  because 
it  could  do  experimental  work,  could  do  the  unusual  things,  leaving 
the  routine  and  the  long  time  things  to  the  public  agency.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  might  be  a division. 

I believe  we  are  coming  to  the  time  when  we  are  going  to  have  to  sit 
down  together  with  the  private  agency  and  make  a decision  as  to  what 
can  be  done. 

In  Johnstown  (if  Mrs.  Lewellyn  were  here  she  could  tell)  they  have 
come  to  a decision  that  there  are  certain  things  should  be  done  by  the 
private  agency  and  certain  other  things  by  the  public  agency.  I would 
like  to  have  you  remember  this,  however,  that  there  are  many  counties 
represented  here  in  which  there  is  no  private  agency,  and  in  which  the 
public  official  has  the  whole  job.  They  have  the  whole  thing  to  do. 
That  may  account  for  an  increased  outdoor  relief  budget  in  some  of 
those  counties  where  there  are  no  private  agencies,  and  that  throws  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  public  agency. 
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I like  to  think  of  the  care  of  the  poor  being  the  obligation  of  the 
public,  and  the  private  agency,  with  the  distribution  of  work  according 
to  the  ability  of  each  agency  to  handle  those  particular  problems. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Patton  (Williamsport) : I was  just  thinking  here, 
with  all  these  instituions,  all  the  poor,  the  pretty  homes  we  are  putting 
up  for  them  and  everything  like  that,  I was  wondering  how  long  it 
would  be  before  we  are  all  in  the  poorliouse  together,  and  all  start  over 
again.  I believe  in  taking  care  of  the  poor  as  far  as  that  goes,  but  I 
believe  in  taking  care  of  them  in  another  way  besides  just  feeding.  I 
think  we  should  figure  that  in  another  way.  A man  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  “You  have  eighty  in  the  home’’.  I said,  “Wo,  we  have  240.’’ 
“Why’’,  he  said,  “how  is  that?’’  I said,  “Each  one  over  there 
represents  three.  We  have  one  outside  and  two  inside.  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  proposition.  There  is  a good  and  bad  one.  ’ ’ 

I believe  it  is  our  duty  to  get  that  good  in  there  so  good  that  it  over- 
comes the  bad  in  us.  I believe  if  we  work  along  that  line  and  try  to 
better  them  as  much  as  we  can  instead  of  just  taking  care  of  them,  I 
think  it  will  help  matters  along  a whole  lot. 

Chairman  Marshall:  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  speak?  If  not, 
we  will  adjourn. 

Adjourned  at  4:40  P.  H. 


SOLICITORS’  ROUND  TABLE 

The  usual  annual  Round  Table  for  Solicitors  w'as  held  at  2:30  P.M. 
in  the  Grotto  o'f  the  Americus  Hotel  in  charge  of  a committee  con- 
sisting of  X.  P.  Huddy,  Esq.,  Milford;  0.  J.  Tallman,  Esq.,  Allentown; 
and  Peter  E.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Warren.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was 
in  attendance  also: — John  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Waynesburg;  Barnett 
Lieberman,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  F.  R.  Stillwell,  Harrisburg;  C.  E. 
Stahle,  Esq.,  Gettysburg;  F.  Kenneth  Moore,  Esq.,  Norristown;  Ralph 
McLaughlin,  Norristown;  W.  J.  Wahl,  Philadelphia;  W.  W.  Heberling, 
Allentown  State  Hospital;  Harry  Schoenly,  Controller  of  Lehigh 
County;  H.  F.  Bonno,  Esq.,  Shamokin;  Mrs.  Mary  Parker,  Butler;  R. 
S.  Taylor,  Jr.  Esq.,  Bethlehem;  H.  W.  Macintosh,  Pittsburgh;  F.  C. 
Gross,  Lock  Haven;  Thomas  F.  Wells,  Esq.,  Scranton;  F.  J.  Templeton, 
Esq.,  Carlisle;  W.  D.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Lansford;  Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 
Philadelphia;  F.  C.  Reese,  Pottsville;  George  M.  Paxton,  Esq.,  Schuyl- 
kill Haven;  and  Esther  M.  Lee,  Philadelphia,  who  acted  as  Secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

There  was  brought  up  for  discussion  the  perennial  question  of 
whether  the  Poor  Board  could  lawfully  give  poor  relief  to  an  indigent 
person  owning  property  of  any  kind.  This  question  has  been  frequently 
discussed,  some  taking  the  position  that  no  aid  can  legally  be  granted 
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until  the  applicant  is  entirely  destitute,  while  others  believe  that  aid 
can  be  extended,  when  necessary,  even  though  the  applicant  be  pos- 
sessed of  some  property.  In  this  connection  there  was  discussed 
the  matter  of  the  taking  by  the  Poor  District  of  security  for  any  relief 
advanced  to  a property  owner.  F.  Kenneth  Moore,  of  Norristown  re- 
ported the  practice  in  Montgomery  County  of  taking  judgment  notes 
for  advancements  made.  The  question  was  energetically  discussed 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  District 
has  no  legal  authority  or  right  to  take  title  over  in  its  own  name  of 
the  property  of  an  indigent. 

There  was  propounded  the  question  “Do  any  districts  levy  and  col- 
lect taxes  on  other  than  real  estate!’’  It  was  reported  that  in  Schuyl- 
kill County  the  Poor  Directors  levy  a tax  of  seven  mills,  but  it  was 
not  stated  upon  what  property  such  tax  was  assessed. 

The  question  was  asked  by  H.  F.  Bonno,  of  Shamokin,  ‘ ‘ How  long 
under  the  law  can  a tax  collector  retain  in  his  possession  the  taxes 
collected.  ’ ’ Someone  replied  that  a delivery  over  is  required  after 
30  days,  but  that  tax  collectors  work  under  a special  Act  in  Shamokin 
and  in  Scranton. 

There  was  propounded  and  discussed  the  proper  course  of  action 
in  case  of  indigents  imported  from  another  state.  Attention  was 
called  to  Section  805  of  the  Poor  Code  of  1925,  penalizing  the  bring- 
ing into  a district  of  a pauper  not  having  a legal  residence  therein. 
This  naturally  brought  up  the  question  of  settlement  and  Secretary 
Harry  A.  Jones,  called  attention  to  a very  complete  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  Settlement  in  a paper  at  the  Altoona  Convention  in  1916 
by  Judge  Kun,  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  discussed  the  question 
of  t lie  legal  residence  of  the  indigent  insane  and  the  ability  of  an  in- 
sane person  to  change  that  settlement  during  insanity. 

There  was  propounded  this  query: — “Can  a poor  district  take  the 
income  of  a spend-thrift  trust  for  the  support  o'f  an  insane  bene- 
ficiary!’ ’ 


A number  of  other  interesting  questions  were  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed, eases  cited  and  experiences  related  by  solicitors  from  the 
various  districts,  including  temporary  loans  for  poor  purposes,  con- 
flicting rights  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Poor  District  in  claims 
against  estates,  the  levying  of  poor  taxes,  etc. 

The  Solicitors  were  urged  to  present  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
any  suggestions  for  the  Legislative  session  of  1931. 

The  meeting  was  lively  in  discussion,  helpful  and  interesting  and 
was  brought  reluctantly  to  a close  at  4:45  P.M. 
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PHYSICIANS’  ROUND  TABLE 

This  Round  Table,  held  in  the  private  dining  room  of  the  Americas 
Hotel  was  well  attended  and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Spaulding, 
of  Albion. 

Dr.  George  T.  Baskett,  of  Retreat,  was  the  first  speaker  and  pre- 
sented:— 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  GAINED  BY  EXPERIENCE  IN  CONDUCT- 
ING A COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CLINIC 

George  T.  Baskett,  M.D. 

Superintendent 
Retreat  Mental  Hospital 
Retreat,  Pennsylvania. 

The  purpose  of  the  short  paper  I am  to  present  to  day  is  to  focus 
the  attention  of  this  representative  organization  of  public  spirited 
men  and  women  upon  the  importance  of  mental  disease  and  deficiency 
in  general  and  of  mental  hygiene  (methods  of  care  and  prevention) 
in  particular.  If  this  organization  and  similar  bodies  throughout  the 
land  could  be  brought  to  a full  understanding  of  the  situation  and, 
as  a result  of  this  understanding,  would  become  active  in  urging  adop- 
tion of  known  measures  of  prevention  and  treatment,  the  program  of 
the  mental  hygienist  would  be  immeasurably  simplified  and  rapidly 
advanced.  I shall  limit  my  remarks  largely  to  experiences  and  im- 
pressions gained  in  conducting  a mental  clinic  which  is  open  to  the 
citizens  of  our  hospital  community. 

Ideas  regarding  the  obligations  of  the  mental  hospital  to  the  public 
in  general  have  undergone  much  change  in  recent  years.  Formerly 
the  hospital  merely  eared  for  and  treated  the  patients  admitted — it 
did  not  concern  itself  with  those  outside  the  hospital  proper — it  took 
a very  narrow  view  of  its  functions.  Now,  a complete  change  has 
come  about  which,  I believe,  is  a salutary  one.  The  hospital  is  reach- 
ing out  into  the  community,  extending  its  services  to  the  people  with 
a view  to  aiding  in  the  prevention  of  mental  illness,  dependency  and 
pauperism.  Treatment  is  not  being  neglected  in  the  new  order  of 
things  but  a new  orientation  has  come  about — we  are  now  stressing 
prevention  wherein  lies  the  only  hope  of  stemming  the  tide  of  steadily 
increasing  numbers  of  mental  patients.  Today,  I wish  to  direct  your 
attention  to  just  one  phase  of  the  mental  hygiene  program — the  com- 
munity health  clinic — because  it  is  just  such  organizations  as  this 
that  can  be  of  particularly  valuable  assistance  in  promoting  this  type 
of  work.  Already  some  60  such  clinics  have  been  established  in  Penn- 
sylvania, all  operating  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
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Mental  Health.  The  plan  of  our  clinic  is  a very  simple  one  and  one 
that  can  be  carried  out  in  any  mental  hospital  community.  Clinics 
are  held  one  day  each  month  or  oftener  if  there  are  so  many  patients 
that  the  work  cannot  be  finished  in  the  allotted  time.  The  psycho- 
metric examiner  is  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  while  our 
hospital  furnishes  the  psychiatrist.  The  clinic  is  held  at  the  Nanti- 
coke  State  Hospital.  Patients  are  referred  by  the  school  authorities 
by  the  practicing  physicians  of  the  community  and  by  several  wel- 
fare organizations.  The  clinic  itself  does  not  undertake  to  carry  out 
treatment  but  acts  in  the  capacity  of  mental  consultant. — makes 
diagnoses  and  recommends  certain  lines  of  treatment  or  disposition 
to  the  referring  organizations  or  to  individual  physicians.  Since 
our  service  is  free  it  is  obvious  that  the  plan  of  not  carrying  out 
treatment  is  the  proper  one  if  complications  are  to  be  avoided.  In 
some  eases,  treatment  by  the  family  physician  is  recommended ; in 
some,  care  in  a mental  hospital  or  sanitarium  is  advisable;  and  in 
others,  training  and  care  in  an  institution  for  mental  defectives  are 
indicated.  Complete  physical,  neuro-psychiatric  and  psychometric 
examinations  are  made;  full  records  are  kept  of  each  patient;  and 
appropriate  recommendations  are  sent  out  through  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health. 

I am  sure  that  people  generally  fail  to  realize  the  enormousness  of 
the  problem  of  mental  disease  and  deficiency.  More  hospital  beds  are 
required  for  such  cases  than  for  all  other  types  of  illness  combined. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1922 
there  were  approximately  268,000  patients  in  the  mental  hospitals 
of  the  United  States — 245  per  100,000  of  the  general  population.  The 
rate  of  patients  in  mental  hospitals  to  general  population  has  shown 
a steady  increase  over  a long  period  of  years.  In  1890,  there  were  170 
mental  patients  in  hospitals  per  100,000  of  the  general  population;  in 
1904  the  figure  was  183;  in  1910  the  number  was  204;  and  in  1923 
there  was  an  increase  to  245  per  100,000.  A recent  Government  re- 
port contains  the  following  statement:  “During  the  50  year  period 
from  1880  to  1930,  the  rate  of  persons  under  care  in  state  hospitals 
for  insane  alone  had  increased  from  81  to  more  than  220  per  each 
100,000  of  the  general  population — the  actual  number  of  cases  under 
care  had  increased  to  almost  six  times  the  number  under  care  in  1880  ’ ’. 
A recent  report  of  the  American  Medical  Association  shows  that  in 
1929  there  was  an  increase  of  102,000  patients  in  the  hospitals  for 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  the  U.  S.  and  indicates  that,  if  the 
present  rate  is  maintained,  we  shall  have  500,000  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals by  1934. 

The  figures  just  cited  refer  to  the  psychotic  alone.  In  addition  we 
have  in  large  numbers  the  mentally  defective  or  feebleminded.  The 
studies  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  indicates  that  in  the  U.  S. 
there  are  approximately  5 mental  defectives  to  each  1000  of  the  gen- 
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eral  population.  With  this  figure  as  a basis,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  500,000  feebleminded  persons  in  the  country  today.  For- 
tunately, permanent  hospitalization  and  segregation  for  all  of  these 
defectives  are  not  necessary — it  is  estimated  that  possibly  not  more 
than  10%  of  the  feebleminded  have  such  anti-social  traits  or  abnormal 
tendencies  as  to  make  permanent  segregation  necessary.  However, 
mental  defectives  do  require  a period  of  training  and  education  in 
childhood  to  fit  them  for  life  in  the  community-training  and  education 
such  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  that  will  enable  them  to  adjust 
themselves  to  community  life  and  make  them  in  large  measure  self- 
supporting — training  that  will  prevent  them  from  taking  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  drifting  into  careers  of  crime.  For  limited  num- 
bers, such  education  and  training  may  be  had  in  the  state  or  private 
institutions  for  the  feebleminded  but  it  will  be  a long  time  before  the 
states  can  hope  to  assume  charge  of  training  all  the  defectives  in  in- 
stitutions. If  results  are  to  be  had,  provision  must  be  made  in  our 
schools  for  special  classes  and  special  teachers  (teachers  trained  for 
this  type  of  teaching)  to  take  care  of  the  retarded,  dull  normals, 
border  line  Cases  and  high  grade  deficients  so  often  found  in  the 
school  population.  Probably  about  2%  of  school  children  are  suffici- 
ently retarded  mentally  to  require  special  classes  and  special  instruc- 
tion. Terman’s  investigations  showed  2%  to  have  I.  Qs  under  73. 
The  Survey  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  conduct- 
ed in  15  states  and  covering  examinations  of  about  60,000  children, 
reveialed  that  2.8%  were  diagnosed  as  feebleminded  and  2.7%  as 
borderline  mental  deficients.  The  best  plan,  it  would  seem,  is  to 
provide  ‘ ‘ ungraded  classes  ’ ’in  our  school  systems  for  the  children  of 
border  line  intelligence  (I.  Q.  of  70  to  90) — that  is,  classes  halfway 
between  the  regular  classes  and  the  special  classes.  The  latter  should 
be  provided  for  the  definitely  feebleminded — those  having  I.  Qs  below 
70.  The  practice  with  reference  to  setting  the  lower  limits  for  special 
classes  varies — New  York  accepts  only  those  mental  deficients  with 
mental  ages  of  5 years  or  above  and  I.  Qs  of  50  or  above.  Other  states 
accept  for  special  classes  those  with  I.  Qs  as  low  as  30  and  Mental 
Ages  as  low  as  3 years. 

The  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  and  for  the  feebleminded  the 
country  over  are  over-crowded  and  from  all  parts  we  constantly  hear 
the  cry  of  “no  room”.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  approximately 
25,000  patients  in  the  mental  hospitals — about  half  being  cared  for  by 
the  state  hospitals  and  the  other  half  by  county,  district  or  municipal 
institutions.  The  Secretary  of  Welfare  estimates  that  the  state 
hospitals  alone  will  require  1800  new  beds  each  bi-ennium  to  relieve 
existing  overcrowding  and  provide  for  the  increase  in  mental  patients. 
Faced  with  such  a situation  it  is  small  wonder  that  we  are  finally  com- 
ing to  realize  that  “something  must  be  done  about  it”.  Up  until 
recent  years  we  have  been  content  simply  to  care  for  and  treat  the 
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mental  patients  as  they  came  to  us  and  to  give  little  thought  to  re- 
search into  the  causes  of  these  conditions  or  to  take  any  effective  steps 
looking  to  prevention.  It  is  along  the  line  of  prevention  that  the 
mental  clinics  are  becoming  very  material  factors  in  discovering 
causes  of  mental  illness  and  deficiency  and  in  getting  patients  under 
proper  treatment  early.  The  latter  is  a very  vital  factor  in  successful 
treatment  and  corresponds  in  every  way  to  the  importance  of  early  dis- 
covery and  treatment  in  such  physical  diseases  as  cancer  and  tubercu- 
losis. With  the  latter  we  are  all  familiar  because  of  the  thorough 
work  that  has  been  done  for  many  years  by  the  medical  profession 
and  by  progressive  lay  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  frankly  psychotic  cases,  in  the  past  year  70  school 
children  have  been  referred  to  us  because  of  retardation  or  for  failure 
to  make  progress  for  this  reason  of  other  reasons.  No  survey,  from 
the  standpoint  of  intelligence  rating,  has  previously  been  made  in  our 
schools,  Instance  after  instance  came  to  our  attention  in  which  the 
child  had  been  kept  in  school  from  year  to  year,  remaining  in  the  same 
class  and  making  no  progress.  Examination  of  the  70  children  gave 
the  following  results:  3 children  were  found  of  normal  intelligence; 
7 were  dull  normals  with  I.  Qs  of  80  to  90;  15  were  borderline  cases 
with  I.  Qs  of  70  to  80;  22  were  morons  with  I.  Qs  of  50  to  70;  20  were 
imbeciles  with  I.  Qs  of  25  to  50;  and  3 were  idiots  with  I.  Qs  of  0 to 
25.  It  is  obvious  that  these  defectives  have  no  place  in  the  schools  un- 
less special  provision  is  made  for  them — the  situation  is  grossly  unfair 
both  to  the  defectives  and  to  those  of  normal  intelligence.  The  de- 
fectives tend  to  hold  back  the  normal  children  and  the  entire  teaching 
machinery  is  hampered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defectives,  not  being 
able  to  make  normal  progress,  soon  becomes  sensitive  and  discouraged 
— they  soon  lose  any  interest  they  may  have  had  in  school  work  and, 
with  the  passing  of  time,  any  plan  of  teaching  and  training  becomes 
increasingly  difficult.  The  hope  of  making  the  retarded  and  the  de- 
fective socially  and  economically  adequate  lies  in  training  them  along 
manual,  mechanical  and  trade  lines  rather  than  in  attempting  to  fit 
them  for  professional  or  other  intellectual  pursuits.  In  the  scheme 
of  things  we  still  have  need  and  places  for  “hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water’’.  It  is  practicable  and  in  every  way  better  to  train 
the  defective  along  these  lines  with  a view  to  making  him  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting,  fitting  him  to  become  a community  asset 
rather  than  a liability. 

In  our  examinations  we  find  that  physical  disablilities  play  an  im- 
portant part  both  in  a causative  and  in  a contributory  way.  The  more 
frequent  physical  conditions  found  are  as  follows:  bad  teeth,  diseas- 
ed tonsils  and  adenoids,  defective  vision,  enlarged  glands,  under-nour- 
ishment, digestive  disturbances,  faulty  posture,  endocrine  disturb- 
ances, conjunctivitis,  blood  diseases,  heart  disease,  middle  ear  disease, 
rhinitis,  tuberculosis,  infantile  paralysis,  post-encephalitic  conditions, 
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genito-urinarv  diseases,  and  defective  states  following  trauma.  There 
are  also  certain  nervous  conditions  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence  such 
as  chorea,  epilepsy,  neuroses  and  psyehoneuroses,  defective  speech 
and  stammering.  Many  children  also  show  behavior  difficulties,  de- 
linquency, sex  problems  and  social  problems — all  of  which  bring  them 
into  the  clinic  for  examination  and  advice  as  to  remedies  or  plans  of 
correction. 

The  early  school  period  is  the  vital  one  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
If  we  are  to  improve  the  mental  health  of  the  nation  it  must  be  done 
largely  in  the  schools  of  the  land.  This  period  covers  the  most  im- 
pressionable time  in  the  life  of  the  child — it  is  the  period  in  which 
habit  patterns  are  formed  which  determine  later  behavior  and  con- 
duct in  the  social  environment. 

A few  actual  cases  from  our  records  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  work 
and  the  value  of  the  mental  clinic.  A year  ago  a young  unmarried 
woman — a clerk  and  cashier  in  a large  store — was  referred  because 
of  a nervous  condition  following  a slight  head  injury  occurring  a few 
months  previously — a street  car  in  which  she  was  riding  was  bumped 
by  another  causing  the  back  of  her  head  to  strike  against  the  parti- 
tion in  the  car.  She  was  said  to  have  been  unconscious  for  a very 
short  time  but  recovered  promptly  and  returned  to  work  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  but  later  quit  work,  complaining  of  pain,  trembling  and 
vomiting.  A claim  was  tiled  with  the  Street  Railway  Company  and 
the  matter  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a lawyer.  She  became  nervous, 
vomited  after  meals,  stayed  in  bed  a good  part  of  the  time,  com- 
plained of  headache  and  dizziness,  ate  little,  lost  weight,  complained  of 
general  weakness,  showed  depression,  worried  a great  deal  and  finally 
thought  she  was  becoming  paralyzed.  The  Railway  Company  had  re- 
fused to  allow  her  claim  and  suit  was  contemplated.  Relatives  were 
very  svmpathie  and  encouraged  her  in  the  belief  that  she  was  a “ner- 
vous wreck”  due  to  the  accident.  These  conditions  had  obtained  for 
6 months  when  we  saw  her.  The  neurological  examination  was  prac- 
tically negative  and  our  diagnosis  was  traumatic  neurosis.  The  con- 
dition was  explained  to  the  patient  and  the  Company  was  advised  to 
make  a reasonable  settlement.  This  advice  was  accepted.  The  patient 
was  sent  away  from  the  faulty  home  environment  for  a few  months 
and  made  a very  satisfactory  recovery.  In  these  cases  where  compen- 
sation is  involved,  early  settlement  of  the  claim,  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably,  is  advocated  in  the  interests  of  the  patient.  Such  cases 
are  sometimes  called  “Compensation  Neuroses”.  Had  conditions 
continued  as  they  were  in  this  case,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a 
psychosis  might  have  resulted. 

Some  time  ago  a mine  fire-boss — a married  man  41  years  of  age — 
was  referred  by  a Wilkes-Barre  physician.  For  a few  months  it  had 
been  noticed  that  his  disposition  was  changing.  Previously  he  had 
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been  of  a good-natured,  jovial  disposition  but  now  had  become  irrit- 
able, cranky  and  hard  to  get  along  with.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habits, 
trifles  now  worried  him  and  he  was  inclined  to  be  “cross  and  crabby”, 
Also,  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  become  restless  and  somewhat  talka- 
tive. He  himself  realized  that  something  was  wrong  and  he  had 
made  the  rounds  of  doctors.  Examination  showed  slight  speech  dif- 
ficulty and  some  gait  disturbance.  The  knee  reflexes  were  somewhat 
over-active  and  the  pupils  showed  slight  irregularity  with  diminished 
reaction  to  light.  Blood  examination  showed  the  Meinieke  and  Was- 
sermann  reactions  positive.  The  spinal  fluid  showed  a cell-count  of 
2G0,  globulin  positive,  a collodial  gold  curve  of  5555543100  (paretic 
curve)  and  positive  Meinieke  and  Wassermann.  Later  we  learned  he 
had  a chancre  about  10  years  ago.  The  diagnosis,  of  course,  was  gen- 
eral paresis  and  he  is  now  undergoing  the  malaria  treatment.  The 
diagnosis  made  in  the  clinic  made  possible  proper  treatment  fairly 
early  with  a reasonable  hope  of  arrest  of  a disease  otherwise  'fatal. 

Eighteen  months  ago  The  Court  asked  us  to  examine  a young  man, 
24  years  of  age,  at  the  prison  where  he  was  held  on  a charge  of  mur- 
der— he  had  shot  and  killed  a garage  watchman  in  an  attempted  rob- 
bery. The  history  showed  that  he  had  been  “always  incorrigible”. 
He  had  attended  school  but  had  made  poor  progress — was  considered 
stupid  and  “not  right  mentally”.  The  home  environment  was  very 
unsatisfactory — in  fact,  he  was  not  wanted  at  home.  The  record  show- 
ed that  he  had  “always  been  in  trouble” — had  been  in  the  local  in- 
dustrial school  for  short  periods  and  had  served  a term  at  the  reform- 
atory. He  had  never  been  able  to  hold  a job  very  long  at  a time.  In 
late  years  he  had  led  a tramp  life  and  had  wandered  about  a great 
deal.  As  a boy  he  would  sometimes  sleep  outside  with  the  dogs  or 
in  the  chicken-house.  He  was  quite  childish  and  sought  notoriety, 
was  anxious  to  do  something  to  get  his  picture  in  the  papers.  Ex- 
amination showed  the  following:  chronological  age  24  years;  mental 
age  10  years  and  8 months;  and  I.  Q.  67 — diagnosis  mental  deficient, 
moron  grade.  Upon  our  testimony  the  Court  gave  him  life  sentence 
rather  than  the  death  penalty — our  opinion  was  that  there  existed 
here  a state  of  limited  responsibility  due  to  mental  deficiency  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  type  of  feebleminded  in  which  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety require  permanent  segregation.  This  case  is  interesting  and 
there  is  a larger  question  involved — is  not  society  itself  largely  to 
blame  for  this  crime  and  for  this  boy’s  career  and  fate?  He  showed 
deficiency  and  anti-social  behavior  in  early  childhood.  Is  it  not  fair 
to  believe  that  he  might  have  been  saved  had  society  stepped  in  early 
and  provided  proper  home  environment  and  training  suitable  to  his 
mental  capacity? 

These  are  typical  cases  selected  from  a large  group — such  records 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely — and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  value 
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of  the  mental  clinic  to  the  community  and  some  of  its  possibilities 
from  the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  mental  clinic  can  be  of  much  value  to  the  community  in 
the  way  of  identifying  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  deficient 
and  of  instituting  proper  treatment  early  at  a time  most  favorable 
for  results. 

2.  If  clinics  are  established  in  sufficient  number  a fairly  accurate 
state  census  of  the  feebleminded  will  follow.  This  is  highly  desirable 
because  it  will  make  possible  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem. 

3.  The  mental  clinic  has  distinct  possibilities  of  becoming  a very 
material  factor  in  the  promotion  of  a sound  state  program  of  mental 
hygiene. 

Dr.  I.  A.  Darling,  of  the  Norristown  State  Hospital,  then  spoke  on 
Infections  as  a cause  of  Dependency. 

A POOR  RELIEF  PROBLEM 
Ira  A.  Darling,  M.D., 

Warren,  Penna. 

Very  shortly  after  our  state  was  first  settled,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  disabled  and  aged  who  were  incapable 
of  self  support.  Sparse  population,  hardships  of  travel,  and  slow,  un- 
reliable means  of  communication  made  it  essential  that  this  aid  be  given 
by  the  local  political  units.  Thus,  the  system  of  township  care  arose 
and  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned  today.  In  spite  of  the  great  prog- 
ress in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  this  problem  is  still  being  cared  for  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  colonial  times. 

Pennsylvania  has  81  almshouses*  that  vary  from  converted  residences 
where  two  or  three  well-meaning,  but  untrained  employes,  try  to  make 
a “home”  for  a few  “paupers”,  to  real  hospitals  with  fine  buildings 
and  well  trained  personnel  under  full  thine  medical  supervision.  At  the. 
present  time,  there  are  over  11,000  persons  in  the  various  almshouses 
and  in  1929  over  thirteen  million  dollars  were  expended  for  poor  relief. 
The  type  of  care  that  these  unfortunates  receive  depends  entirely  upon 
the  chance  of  residence.  If  they  live  in  a thic-klv  populated,  progressive 
community  they  are  given,  first,  medical  care  and  treatment ; then,  if 
incurable,  residence  under  continued  medical  and  nursing  care  is  pro- 
vided. If  their  home  is  in  a sparsely  populated  district  only  bed  and 

*Almshouse  is  used  here  to  include  all  types  of  homes  and  hospitals 
conducted  by  political  units.  It  is  recognized  that  the  word  carries  im- 
proper connotations  for  which  apologies  are  hereby  made. 
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board  are  available,  with  perhaps  a weekly  visit  by  a busy  general 
practitioner  of  medicine,  who  is  furnished  no  proper  facilities  for  either 
examination  or  treatment.  Every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to 
equal  opportunities  and  this  certainly  should  apply  to  the  opportunity 
of  those  with  chronic  physical  ailments  for  either  partial  or  complete 
industrial  rehabilitation.  In  other  words,  the  disabled  and  aged  living 
in  remote  and  sparsely  settled  districts  deserve  and  have  a right  to 
expect  the  same  standards  of  care  and  treatment,  as  residents  of  thickly 
populated  regions. 

The  average  citizen  thinks  of  the  almshouse  as  a retreat  where  the 
dissolute  and  aged  are  provided  with  physical  necessities.  He  thinks  of 
the  inmates  as  old  people,  who,  through  incompetence  and  dissipation, 
have  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  their  last  years.  Several  of 
our  more  populous  localities  have  long  since  recognized  that  this  is  not 
a true  picture  of  existing  conditions.  They  have  found  that  either  physi- 
cal or  mental  illness  is  responsible  for  most  admissions  and  have  or- 
ganized their  provisions  for  care  accordingly.  The  rural  districts  may 
recognize  the  problem  but  their  units  are  too  small  to  permit  classifica- 
tion, hospital  facilities  and  professional  care.  Furthermore,  there  are 
no  statistics  available  listing  the  reasons  for  admission  or  the  medical 
necessities  of  the  inmates  of  the  smaller  almshouses,  and  the  smaller 
almshouses  constitute  a majority  of  the  81  in  the  state.  Because  of  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  outline  a state-wide  program  that  will  adequately 
present  necessities. 

According  to  semi-official  estimates,  40  per  cent  of  the  almshouse  popu- 
lation need  constant  medical  and  nursing  care;  40  per  cent  need  constant 
nursing  care,  and  only  15  per  cent  are  capable  of  productive  work  about 
the  almshouses.  There  is  no  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  the 
inmates  of  rural  almshouses  need  this  care  or  what  type  of  medical  and 
nursing  care  is  required.  In  order  to  demonstrate  a method  by  which 
this  information  could  be  secured  an  examining  unit  of  two  physicians 
and  a social  worker  studied  100  unselected  (run  of  mine)  male  inmates. 
The  existence  of  good  records  and  the  whole-hearted  aid  of  the  manage- 
ment. made  it  possible  to  secure  the  information  needed  in  about  eight 
hours  of  working  time.  An  attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  the  various 
types  of  disabilities  and  for  this  purpose  descriptive  and  generic,  group- 
ings have  been  used  in  an  effort  to  make  clear  to  laymen  the  general 
nature  of  the  problem.  Furthermore,  exact  medical  diagnoses  were  im- 
possible with  the  available  time  and  facilities.  In  the  tabulation  the 
major  condition  alone  is  listed;  for  example,  thirty-two  of  the  men 
with  serious  physical  ailments  also  displayed  some  mental  peculiarities 
not  noted  in  the  table.  In  each  instance  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
aminers that  the  mental  state  was  either  secondary  to  the  physical 
state,  or  not  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  disability  except  for  the  com- 
plication of  physical  illness. 
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Age  when 
admitted 

Age  when 
admitted 

Total 

Major  paralyses  

60  plus. 

10 

59  minus. 

12 

22 

Arthritis  

7 

1 

8 

Heart  disease  

5 

3 

8 

Gross  deformity  of  bones 

3 

4 

7 

Major  amputations  

0 

4 

4 

Organic  nervous  diseases.... 

3 

4 

7 

Endocrine  dysfunctions  

0 

1 

1 

Unclassified  diseases  

2 

4 

6 

Gross  visual  defects  

7 

4 

11 

Mental  impairment  

12 

2 

14 

Simple  senility  

12 

0 

12 

Totals  

61 

39 

100 

It  is  clearly  understood  that,  no  sweeping  conclusions  can  be  deduced 
from  the  study  of  100  out  of  11,000  almshouse  inmates.  However,  it 
is  interesting  to  speculate  concerning  the  other  10,900.  If  the  condition 
of  this  100  is  typical  of  the  general  condition  existing  among  almshouse 
inmates,  then  the  whole  projection  of  the  percentages  of  the  various 
sub-divisions  in  the  above  table  to  the  entire  group  will  give  a working 
guess  as  to  what  care  is  ne'eded.  The  following  table  gives  these  theo- 
retical divisions  of  the  11,000  almshouse  inmates: 


Major  paralyses  2420 

Arthritis  880 

Heart  disease  880 

Gross  deformity  of  bones  770 

Major  amputations  440 

Organic  nervous  diseases  770 

Endocrine  dysfunctions  110 

Unclassified  diseases  660 

Gross  visual  defects  1210 

Mental  impairment  1540 

Simple  senility  1320 


Total  11,000 


Using  the  same  method  of  deduction,  6,710  would  be  60  or  more  year's 
old  at  the  time  of  the  first  admission,  while  4,290  would  be  59  or  less 
years  old  when  first  admitted. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  proper  function  to  even  suggest  a solution  of 
this  problem.  My  sole  desire  is  to  point  out  that  a problem  exists  and 
to  indicate  a method  of  obtaining  information  as  to  its  scope. 
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The  discussion  of  these  papers  was  active  and  was  participated  in 
by  Doctors  Henry  I.  Klopp,  H.  J.  Sommer,  Thomas  A.  Rutherford, 
Harry  F.  Hoffman  and  others. 

Dr.  George  B.  Woods,  physician  for  the  Washington  County  Home, 
who  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  recently  and  is  therefore  probably 
the  dean  of  the  physicians  present,  was  called  upon  and  made  some 
happy  and  interesting  remarks. 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Superintendent  of  Polk  State  School,  then 
spoke  on: — “Selective  Sterilization”. 


SELECTIVE  STERILIZATION 

By  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  M.D., 

Superintendent,  Polk  State  School 
Polk , Pa. 


Wherever  welfare  subjects  are  discussed,  wherever  the  mentally 
diseased  or  mentally  defective  are  found,  eventually  the  discussion 
leads  to  one  concerning  sterilization.  Like  Banquo’s  ghost,  “it 
will  not  down”. 

An  element  of  risk  attaches  to  any  effort  to  appraise  impartially 
a movement  while  that  movement  is  still  in  its  somewhat  more  enthu- 
siastic stage.  One  finds  himself,  in  handling  this  subject,  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Yet,  after  thirty  years  of  experimentation  with  10,000  recorded 
sterilizations,  and  with  50%  of  the  states  in  the  Union  having  some 
sort  of  sterilization  law  on  their  statutes,  it  is  well  for  every  student 
of  mental  work  to  give  careful  consideration  both  to  its  good  and  its 
bad  features. 

The  first  sterilization  law  passed  by  an  American  legislature  was 
that  of  Pennsylvania  in  1905,  it  being  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  The 
first  law  adopted  was  that  in  Indiana  in  1907.  The  states  of  Califor- 
nia, Washington  and  Connecticut  enacted  similar  statutes  in  1909. 
Following  this,  sterilization  statutes  were  adopted  in  rapid  succession 
by  a number  of  states.  Up  until  January  1,  1930  the  following  twenty- 
four  states  had  enacted  sterilization  laws: 


Arizona 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 


North  Dakota 
Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Many  of  these  laws  were  enacted  without  any  apparent  program  or  or- 
ganized education  and  public  opinion  or  demand  back  of  them.  They 
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were  frequently  changed,  revised,  vetoed  and  amended,  and  in  many 
instances  falling  into  disuse. 

The  most  active  law  is  that  of  California  which  has  now  been  in 
continuous  operation  for  twenty-one  years,  the  total  number  of  opera- 
tions to  date  being  approximately  7,000.  The  state  law  provides  that 
asexualization  may  be  applied  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  caring  for  the  patient  in  question  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  the  institution 
and  of  the  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Health.  It  applies  to 
inmates  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  mentally  defective  and  to  cer- 
tain criminals  as  a prerequisite  to  parole  or  discharge  with  or  without 
consent  of  the  patients,  although  consent  of  relatives  has  always  been 
obtained. 

This  experiment  is  well  summed  up  in  a recent  book  written  by 
Gosney  and  Popenoe  entitled  “Sterilization  for  Human  Betterment”. 
They  state  that  they  look  upon  this  procedure  as  a protection  and  not 
a penalty.  All  mentally  defective  patients  are  now  sterilized  before 
they  are  allowed  to  leave  the  State  Home  at  Sonoma.  Of  the  7,000 
cases  sterilized  in  the  state  of  California,  1500  were  mentally  defec- 
tive and  have  been  able  to  be  paroled  from  the  institutions,  which 
has  resulted  in  an  economic  factor  running  into  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  has  permitted  the  institutions  to  care  for  and  to  train  a far  greater 
number  than  would  have  been  possible  without  the  aid  of  sterilization. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  sterilization  has  not  increased  promiscuity 
and  that  results  show  that  only  one  in  twelve  became  sexually  pro- 
miscuous after  leaving  the  institutions,  whereas  nine  in  twelve  were 
sexually  promiscuous  before  being  admitted.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  sterilized  mentally  defective  girls  were  married.  Two-thirds  of 
of  those  who  could  be  located  were  judged  to  be  successful  in  their 
marriage.  The  mentally  defective,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  after 
training  in  an  institution,  were  found  able  to  get  along  in  society  and 
make  their  way  when  unhampered  by  childbirth  and  children.  Dr. 
F.  O.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the  Sonoma  State  Home,  states: 

ery  little  objection  is  made  when  the  operation  is  fully  explained; 
in  fact,  we  frequently  have  requests  for  the  operation  from  relatives 
before  the  subject  is  mentioned  to  them”. 

California’s  law  has  never  been  contested,  and  while  I believe  it  is 
somewhat  optimistic,  yet  it  has  pointed  the  way  to  other  states  to 
enact  permissive  legislation  and  to  give  closer  attention  to  this  im- 
portant phase  of  the  problem.  While  it  has  made  little  more  than  a 
gesture  from  a eugenic  viewpoint,  yet  as  a measure  of  control  in  indi- 
vidual cases  it  has  proven  successful  bo'th  from  an  economic  and 
parole  viewpoint,  and  has  created  additional  bed  space  in  their  insti- 
tutions for  increased  training. 
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In  only  two  states,  namely  Michigan  and  "Virginia,  has  the  steril- 
ization law  been  declared  constitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  latter  state,  Virginia,  the  law  has  also  been  declared  constitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Virginia 
case  has  attracted  such  wide  attention  it  is  well  to  make  brief  men- 
tion of  it  at  this  time. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Buck  vs.  Bell  presented  the  fol- 
lowing. Carrie  Buck,  a feebleminded  white  woman,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  and  Feebleminded  of 
Virginia.  She  was  a daughter  of  a feebleminded  mother  in  the 
same  institution  and  a mother  of  an  illegitimate  feebleminded  child. 
She  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  An  act  of  Vir- 
ginia, approved  March  20,  1024,  recited  that  “The  health  of  the  patient 
and  the  welfare  of  society  may  be  promoted  in  certain  cases  by  the 
sterilization  of  mental  defectives  under  careful  safeguards;  that  the 
sterilization  may  be  effected  in  males  by  vasectomy  and  in  females 
by  salpingectomy  without  serious  pain  or  substantial  danger  to  life”. 
The  case  was  carried  through  the  lower  courts  and  was  finally  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  body,  speaking 
through  Justice  Holmes,  said: 

“We  have  seen  more  than  once  that  the  public  welfare 
may  call  upon  the  best  citizens  for  their  lives.  It  would 
be  strange  if  it  could  not  call  upon  those  who  already  sap 
the  strength  of  the  state  for  these  lesser  sacrifices,  often 
not  felt  to  be  such  by  those  concerned,  in  order  to  prevent 
our  being  swamped  with  incompetence.  It  is  better  for  all 
the  world  if,  instead  of  waiting  to  execute  degenerate  off- 
spring for  crime,  or  to  let  them  starve  for  their  imbecility, 
society  can  prevent  those  who  are  manifestly  unfit  from 
continuing  their  kind.  The  principle  that  sustains  com- 
pulsory vaccination  is  broad  enough  to  cover  cutting  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  Jacobsen  vs.  Massachusetts,  197  U.  S. 

11,  49  L.  ed.  642,  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  358,  3 Ann.  Cas.  765. 

Three  generations  of  imbeciles  are  enough. 

But,  it  is  said,  however,  it  might  be,  if  this  reasoning 
were  applied  generally  it  fails  when  it  is  confined  to  the 
small  number  who  are  in  the  institutions  named  and  is  not 
applied  to  the  multitude  outside.  It  is  the  usual  last  resort 
of  constitutional  arguments  to  point  out  shortcoming  of  this 
sort.  But  the  answer  is  that  the  lain  does  all  that  is  needed 
when  it  does  all  that  it  can,  indicates  a policy,  applies  it  to 
all  within  the  lines,  and  seeks  to  bring  within  the  lines  all 
similarly  situated  so  far  and  so  fast  as  its  means  allow. 

Of  course,  so  far  as  the  operations  enable  those  who  other- 
wise must  be  confined  to  be  returned  to  the  world,  and 
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thus  open  the  asylum  to  others,  the  equality  aimed  at  will 
be  more  nearly  reached.” 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded,  a questionnaire  was  sent  to  its 
membership,  numbering  317.  This  was  followed  up  by  a second  ques- 
tionnaire and  on  April  30th  replies  were  received  from  258,  which 
represented  80  per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  Below  is  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  sent. 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  sterilization  of  the  mentally  defective? 

Yes  No  

(If  no,  indicate  your  objections). 

A.  In  advance  of  public  opinion. 

B.  Difficulty  of  administration. 

C.  Legal. 

D.  Moral. 

E.  Religious. 

F.  Social. 

G.  Other  objections,  specify: 

Remarks : 

2.  Do  you  favor  selective  sterilization  of  the  mentally  defective  as 

part  of  a broad  program  of  supervision  and  parole  to  be  applied 
in  selected  cases,  who,  after  proper  and  suitable  training  are  con- 
sidered eligible  for  parole  and  community  supervision,  assuming 
that  consent  of  patient  or  relative  or  both  has  been  obtained  and 
that  ample  safeguards — medical,  psychological  and  legal — are 
placed  around  its  administration?  Yes  No  

3.  To  be  answered  by  those  members  living  in  states  having  steriliza- 
tion laws. 

A.  Total  number  sterilized  to  Jan.  1,  1930,  

B.  Total  number  of  mentally  defectives  sterilized  to  January  1, 

1930  

C.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  outstanding  defects  in  your 
present  law? 

D.  What  difficulties  are  being  met  with  in  its  enforcement? 

E.  What  suggestions  for  its  improvement? 

F.  In  your  opinion,  should  your  present  law  be  entirely  abandoned? 

Replies  were  received  from  38  states  and  from  5 foreign  countries.  Of 
the  258  questionnaires  returned,  8 were  unclaimed  and  7 were  neutral 
or  expressed  an  opinion  neither  for  nor  against,  leaving  213  answering 
“yes”  or  “no”.  227  voted  “yes”  for  sterilization  and  of  this  num- 

ber 211  voted  for  selective  sterilization.  Only  16  votes  were  recorded 
against  sterilization  in  any  form,  therefore,  91  per  cent  of  those  members 
returning  questionnaires  voting  ‘ ‘ yes  ” or  “ no  ” favored  sterilization, 
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and  of  this  number  97  per  cent  gave  a preference  for  selective  steriliza- 
tion. 

Of  those  voting  “no” — 16  in  number — 44  objections  were  raised, 


distributed,  as  follows: 

In  advance  of  public  opinion  6 

Difficulty  of  administration  9 

Legal  4 

Moral  ,....  7 

Beligious  6 

Social  6 

Other  objections  4 

Not  stated  , 2 


On  question  No.  3,  it  has  been  difficult  to  tabulate  total  number  of 
operations  performed,  due  to  overlapping  and  duplication.  Under  3-C — - 
‘ ‘ Outstanding  defects  in  the  law  ’ ’,  we  find  listed : 

Lack  of  funds. 

Too  much  red  tape. 

Meddlesome  politicians. 

Difficulty  of  proving  inheritance  of  defect. 

Unhappy  association  of  insane  and  criminal  inclusion. 

Too  cumbersome. 

Too  well  safeguarded. 

No  provision  for  repeal  and  hearing  in  Court. 

It  is  noted  under  3-F — “Should  your  present  law  be  entirely  aban- 
doned?” that  not  a single  questionnaire  was  received  from  any  state 
having  sterilization  laws  in  which  it  was  stated  that  they  wished  their 
present  law  entirely  abandoned.  Suggestions  for  improvement  were 
many,  but  no  one  wished  to  abandon  it  entirely.  Of  the  24  states  having 
laws,  only  5 reported  that  their  laws  were  entirely  satisfactory — Alabama, 
California,  Kansas,  Maine  and  Minnesota. 

To  quote  from  the  various  replies  received  would  be  too  lengthy  in 
this  paper.  I greatly  appreciate  the  response  given  to  this  questionnaire, 
and  particularly  from  those  who  requested  their  replies  to  be  considered 
confidential. 

There  has  never  been  any  great  movement  in  the  world’s  history,  par- 
ticularly if  that  movement  refers  to  welfare  or  social  work,  but  what 
has  its  strong  objectors  and  its  strong  supporters.  Sterilisation  complies 
with  this  general  trend.  The  first  objection  is  that  no  legal  clear-cut 
definition  as  to  whom  shall  or  shall  not  be  sterilized  has  ever  been 
given.  Also,  that  it  is  class  legislation,  that  it  violates  the  bill  of 
rights  contained  in  our  Federal  and  State  Constitution.  There  is  the 
ever-present  type  of  objection  that  it  interferes  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  A review  of  these  different  states  shows  that  there  is, 
in  many  instances,  inadequate  discrimination  of  the  particular  type 
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applicable.  Even  the  so-called  model  sterilization  law  has  the  objec- 
tionable feature  of  using  such  terms  as  ‘‘socially  inadequate”  arid  is 
aimed  at  preventing  procreation  of  potential  parents  of  socially  inade- 
quate offspring. 

The  constitutionality  of  many  of  these  laws  has  never  been  passed 
upon  except  in  the  two  states  previously  referred  to.  Many  argue  that 
they  are  in  advance  of  public  opinion  and  are  difficult  of  administration, 
yet  any  welfare  program  of  note  has  always  been  slightly  in  advance 
of  public  opinion  and  has  always  been  difficult  of  administration. 

The  question  of  morality  has  been  raised  and  that  the  mentally  de- 
fective person  knowing  that  he  cannot  reproduce  will  turn  to  sexual 
promiscuity.  Further,  that  the  advancement  of  these  laws  will  cause 
a laxness  on  the  part  of  state  legislators  to  appropriate  additional  money 
for  segregation  and  institutional  care.  It  is  also  felt  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  criminal  and  mentally  ill  make  an  unhappy  association  and  prevent 
its  proper  application  to  the  mentally  defective. 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  namely,  religious,  and  while  I do  not 
wish  to  raise  this  question,  I think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  insofar 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  Church  has  never  expressed  its 
viewpoint  and  has  made  no  official  pronouncement  on  the  morality  of 
sterilization.  There  has  never  been  at  any  time  a declaration  on  the 
subject  by  either  a Pope  or  General  Council,  nor  has  any  decision  been 
given  by  any  of  the  Sacred  Congregations.  The  objection,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  largely  a matter  of  the  individual  viewpoint  rather  than 
the  Church  as  a body. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  care  of  the  mentally  defective  may 
well  be  stated  in  the  program  of  the  late  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald.  Those 
principles  remain  absolutely  essential  in  any  well  rounded  program,  and 
as  the  years  pass  we  continue  to  see  the  wisdom  of  that  program, 
namely : 

Identification, 

Registration, 

Education, 

Supervision, 

Segregation. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  which  at  this  time  should  be  considered 
wisely,  conservatively  and  without  bias  as  a further  step  in  the  care 
and  parole  of  the  individual  defective,  namely  ‘ ‘ Selective  Sterilization  ’ ’. 
I use  the  term  ‘ ‘ selective  ’ ’ rather  than  ‘ ‘ eugenic  ’ ’ to  show  at  once, 
that  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  a limited  selective  field  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  addition  to  the  five  points  of  a state  program  referred  to 
above. 
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No  state  today  has  sufficient  beds  to  accomplish  complete  segregation. 
Neither  are  there  any  prospects,  financially,  of  such  being  attained.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a state  to  accept  sterilization  and  then  fail  to  provide 
sufficient  beds  for  segregation.  Sterilization  at  most  is  one  plank  of 
a broad  program  and  is  only  part  of  a program.  To  advocate  it  to 
the  detriment  of  further  increased  provisions  would  be  shortsighted. 
Segregation  alone  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  situation  due  largely 
to  its  limited  application. 

No  state  in  the  Union  today  has  10  per  cent  of  its  known  mentally 
defectives  segregated  in  institutions,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  states 
in  the  Union  have  less  than  5 per  cent  segregated.  Over  90  per  cent 
of  the  problem  of  the  defective  is  a community  one.  W e a/re  now  re- 
taining in  our  institutions  many  thousands  of  childrign  who  have  received 
all  of  the  training  it  is,  possible  to  give  them,  yet  whom,  for  social 
reasons,  we  are  retaining  in  our  institutions  until  they  are  forty -five 
or  fifty  years  of  age.  If  the  defective  is  early  recognised  and  is 
given  intensive  training  during  the  formative  years,  he  has  largely  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  which  the  institution  is  capable  of  giving  him  by 
the  time  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Hence  our  segregation  policy  is 
a mere  drop  in  the  bucket  and  is  blocked  by  the  retention  of  these 
many  people  who  occupy  bed  space  as  permanent  in-patients. 

If  we  are  to  make  any  appreciable  showing  in  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  thie'  mentally  defective,  increased  facilities  must  be  provided 
and  increased  number  of  children  must  be  trained.  Likewise,  increased 
facilities  for  their  community  reclamation  must  be  found.  Our  insti- 
tvitions  yet  remain  as  great  lakes  with  many  inlets  and  few  outlets. 
To  sit  complacently  and  think  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  ad- 
mitting and  retaining  only  5 per  cent  is  to  fail  to  recognize  actual 
conditions. 

Parole  work  and  community  supervision  are  now  being  used  to  a more 
or  less  degree  in  most  institutions  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  but 
on  the  whole  the  present  system  of  community  supervision  is  inadequate 
to  m'get  the  need  of  certain  groups  of  these  persons. 

The  largest  prevention  of  increased  parole  work  is  one  of  sex  delin- 
quency and  is  the  biggest  factor  in  failure  of  parole  adjustment  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  return  to  the  institution.  The  question  of  sex  delin- 
quency is  far  more  common  in  the  mentally  defective  girl  than  in  the 
mentally  defective  boy,  the  defective  boy  lacking  the  aggressiveness  as 
well  as  the  attractiveness  to  play  such  a role,  and  is  quite  unable  to 
compete  with  the  other  males  of  higher  intellectual  levels  in  this  sphere. 
The  defective  girl,  being  passive  and  receptive,  over-sexed,  feebly  in- 
hibited, lacks  other  interests  and  becomes,  not  a ready  prey,  but  too 
often  the  aggressor  in  this  field. 

We  sometimes  wander  far  afield  in  search  of  biological  or  eugenic 
reasons  for  sterilization  when  the  greatest  social  reasons  are  at  hand 
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While  our  studies  in  community  and  clinic  work,  and  seeing  the  defective 
outside  the  institution,  have  somewhat  modified  the  extreme  viewpoint 
of  heredity  as  demonstrated  in  the  Jukes  and  Kallikaks,  yet  I think 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  state  institu- 
tional type  of  defect  are  clue  to  heredity.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to 
convince  the  average  state  institutional  head  that  at  least  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  his  problem  were  not  due  to  heredity.  I am  not  convinced  about 
the  non-heredity  of  the  institutional  type.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  hereditary  type  in  the  long  run  is  more  likely  to  get 
into  a public  institution  than  the  accidental  or  acquired  type  of  defect. 

Every  public  institution  has  its  typical  museum  specimens  of  defectives. 
Whether  we  are  dealing,  as  some  writers  claim,  with  the  offspring  of 
hybrids  or  biological  variants,  we  know  that  we  cannot  live  by  heredity 
alone,  neither  can  we  live  by  i environment  alone.  Each  of  these  is  im- 
portant, but  we  make  a mistake  when  we  proceed  as  though  heredity 
meant  nothing.  “We  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from 
thistles  ’ 

Eegardl\etss  of  our  theories  of  heredity,  the  mentally  defectives  in  a 
large  measure  tend  to  maintain  inferior  homes  in  inferior  environments, 
and  to  rear  their  childern  in  an  inferior  manner.  It  is  not  what  caused 
the  defect,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  defective.  The  question  of  sex 
and  reproduction  is  the  biggest  factor  with  which  we  have  to  contend  to- 
day in  dealing  with  our  brighter  types  when  paroled,  and  it  seems  unfair 
to  add  to  the  burden  of  maintaining  themselves  the  added  responsibility 
of  parenthood.  I have  yet  to  see  the  mentally  defective  girl  or  boy 
for  whom  parenthood  can  be  recommended. 

A broad  program  of  education  is  absolutely  essential.  The  abilities, 
capabilities,  limitations  and  a general  program  of  education  governing 
the  care,  training  and  parole  of  the  mentally  defective  should  be  given 
the  public  at  all  times.  No  law  is  a popular  law  unless  it  has  thie 
backing  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens,  hence  the  policy  of  education 
should  be  a continuous  one.  First,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
general  public  and  to  the  relatives  of  patients  so  that  these  relatives 
will  in  time  endorse  and  request  whatever  operative  procedure  is  re- 
quired in  handling  their  particular  problem. 

It  has  further  been  suggested  that  those  who  favor  radical  sterilization 
laws  and  those  who  believe  in  no  sterilization  laws  might  well  benefit 
by  such  an  educational  policy.  We  should  also  remember  that  should 
sterilization  be  adopted  as  a part  of  our  program,  close  follow-up  work 
will  have  to  be  done  and  that  the  social  setting  of  the  individual  de- 
fective, adjustment  and  readjustment  and  supervision  should  be  contin- 
uous, and  that  for  a period  of  at  least  five  years  the  individual  so  steril- 
ized should  be  on  indefinite  parole.  While  we  make  the  mentally  defect- 
ive safe  for  the  community,  we  have  yet  the  problem  to  make  the 
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community  safe  for  the  mentally  defective,  and  the  number  that  can 
be  paroled  will  continue  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  that  for  which  the 
community  provides. 

Sterilization  in  selected  cases  is  now  being  favorably  by  a great' 
many  of  the  leaders  in  our  field.  Dr.  A.  F.  Tredgold,  in  his  recent 
Fifth  Edition  published  last  year,  states: 

“I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  certain  stable  and  well 
conducted  defectives  for  whom,  after  being  trained  in  insti- 
tutions, suitable  employment  can  be  found  in  the  commun- 
ity. The  chief  danger  in  their  case  is  procreation  and  for 
such  sterilization  might  be  an  appropriate  preeedure.  ’ ’ 

In  a recent  issue  of  “Mental  Welfare”  published  by  the  Central 
Association  of  Mental  Welfare  of  England,  Dr.  Tredgold  further  states: 

“It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a totally  different  proposition 
to  that  of  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  sterilization  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering.  It  is  also  one  which  has  re- 
ceived a considerable  measure  of  support  from  persons  hav- 
ing practical  knowledge  of  defectives.  It  is,  therefore, 
worthy  of  careful  and  serious  consideration.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  there  are  certain  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
sterilization  might  well  be  an  appropriate  and  desirable 
procedure.  ’ ’ 

Dr.  Stanley  P.  Davies  in  his  new  book  ‘ ‘ Social  Control  of  the  Mentally 
Deficient”  devotes  twenty -five  pages  to  sterilization  in  which  he  states: 

1 ‘ When  one  passes  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
from  the  group  viewpoint  to  the  individual  or  casework 
viewpoint,  the  writer  believes  that  sterilization  may  have 
a limited  application,  provided  it  can  be  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded against  indiscriminate  usage.  Although  for  as 
long  as  the  individual  is  institutionalized,  sterilization  is 
superfluous.  ’ ’ 

In  the  selection  of  those  cases  to  be  sterilized,  the  greatest  caution 
should  he  applied.  Select  only  those  who  arc  suitable  for  parole;  those 
in  institutions  whom  we  hnow ; those  who  have  received  the  full  limit  of 
their  educational  and  training  abilities;  who  have  reached  their  I.  Q.  pre- 
dictions; who  have  been  trained  industrially  and  occupationally  in  all 
the  fields  of  which  the  institution  is  capable.  Good  habits,  sound  bodies, 
pleasing  personalities  and  willingness  to  take  orders  should  be  deter- 
mining factors  in  selecting  from  the  above  group  those  who  are  to  be 
sterilized. 

These  cases  should  first  be  selected  by  the  staff  of  the  institution,  by 
those  who  actually  come  in  contact  with  them  and  who  hnow  their  daily 
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life  The  consent  of  relatives  or  guardians  should  hie  obtained.  After 
this,  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  an  impartial  board  consisting  of  two 
psychiatrists,  one  neurologist,  one  lawyer  and  one  psychologist,  they 
being  free  to  call  to  their  assistance  such  experts  from  whatever  techni- 
cal field  they  desire — psychological,  legal,  sociological  and  clerical — as 
the  particular  case  under  consideration  may  require.  Ample  legal  safe- 
guards should  be  placed  around  the  institution,  the  board  and  the  sur- 
geon performing  the  operation  so  that  no  one  participating  in  the  opera- 
tion would  be  liable  civilly  or  criminally. 

-The  operation  itself  should  be  performed  by  capable  surgeons  of 
specialized  training  having  no  official  connection  with  the  institutional 
staff.  The  operation  should  consist  of  vasectomy  and  salpingectomy 
under  the  latest  approved  technique,  similarly  to  that,  as  described  in 
“Sterilization  without  Unsexing  ’ This  operation  does  not  deprive 
the  body  of  any  organ  or  hormone,  but  merely  prevents  reproduction. 
As  far  as  known,  there  has  never  been  recorded  any  other  physiological 
\effect  on  the  body  by  this  method,  except  reproduction. 

Sterilization  should  be  limited  to  those  who  after  suitable  training 
over  a period  of  years  are  considered  eligible  for  parole.  The  idiot  is 
largely  sterile  to  begin  with.  The  low  grade  and  medium  grade  imbecile 
is  a permanent  institutional  ease  sterilized  or  unsterilized,  which  limits 
its  application  to  selected  morons  and  a few  carefully  selected  high 
grade  imbeciles.  Its  practical  application  should,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  average  public  institutional  type.  It  is 
not  a panacea  nor  a cure-all,  and  should  not  he  looked  upon  as  such. 
It  should  be  based  on  purely  an  individual  proposition. 

It  would  be  well  first  to  have  it  a permissive  law  rather  than  a com- 
pulsory law.  Such  a permissive  law,  plus  a program  of  conservative 
and  sane  education  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  relatives,  tried  out  over 
a period  of  years,  carefully  analyzing  those  cases  done,  would  point 
the  way  toward  further  improvements  and  recommendations  as  To 
statutory  changes. 

Selective  sterilization  will  not  materially  affect  the  total  number  of 
mental  defectives  in  the  next  generation.  Its  field  is  limited  and  select- 
ive. It  would  not  apply  to  over  20  per  cent  of  our  present,  institutional 
population.  It  should  be  looked  upon  impartially  and  unprejudiced. 
No  state  can  afford  to  continue  building  institutions  sufficiently  large 
to  take  care  of  the  problem  of  the  mentally  defective,  which  is  being 
increasingly  recognized  daily.  Some  measure  other  than  permanent 
custodial  care  must  be  and  should  be  found.  The  entire  question  of 
control  of  the  defective  requires  unbiased  and  conservative  thought. 

The  mentally  defective  child  is  entitled  to  an  education,  insofar  as 
his  abilities  lie,  just  the  same  as  his  normal  brother  and  sister.  He  is 
equally  entitled,  after  receiving  this  training  to  be  paroled  under  the 
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most  favorable  circumstances  both  to  himself  and  to  the  institution 
which  has  trained  him.  He  deserves  the  right  of  expression  on  his 
levels,  the  right  of,  industry,  the  right  of  leading  as  good  a life  as  is 
possible  under  his  handicap. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Questionnaires  were  returned  from  80  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  Association.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  replies  received 
favored  sterilization.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  these  voted  for  selective 
sterilization.  No  state  having  such  laws  requested  their  being  aban- 
doned. The  trend,  therefore,  is  overwhelming  for  such  laws.  Twenty- 
four  states  have  sterilization  laws. 

2.  It  has  a limited  selective  field  applicable  to  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  our  present  institutional  population.  It  is  not  a panacea 
nor  a cure-all.  It  is  only  part  of  a program.  No  noticeable  affect 
will  be  seen  in  the  reduction  in  number  of  institutional  defectives  in 
this  generation. 

3.  Heredity  has  been  overemphasized.  It  is  not  what  caused  the 
defect  but  that  they  are  defective  and  maintain  inferior  homes  in  in- 
ferior environments  and  rear  their  children  in  an  inferior  manner.  The 
social  setting  and  economic  factors  should  likewise  be  considered.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  the  term  ‘ * selective  ’ ’ rather  than 
‘ ‘Eugenic”. 

4.  Its  greatest  field  of  usefulness  is  in  individual  selected  cases  who, 
after  suitable  training,  are  considered  for  parole,  and  as  part  of  our 
community  and  parole  program. 

5.  Consent  of  relatives  or  guardians  should  be  obtained.  After  this, 
there  should  be  an  impartial  board  consisting  of  two  psychiatrists,  one 
neurologist,  one  lawyer  and  one  psychologist,  they  being  free  to  call 
to  their  assistance  such  experts  from  whatever  technical  field  they  desire. 
The  operation  itself  should  consist  of  vasectomy  and  salpingectomy  per- 
formed by  a competent  surgeon  not  connected  with  the  institutional  staff. 
Sufficient  time  should  elapse  between  the  approval  and  the  operation, 
and  ample  time  for  legal  objections  to  be  presented. 

Sterilization  as  practiced  under  modern  methods  deprives  the  body 
of  no  organ  and  of  no  hormone.  No  other  physiological  affect  on  the 
body  has  ever  been  recorded,  except  reproduction. 

6.  It  should  be  applied  cautiously  and  conservatively,  amply  safe- 
guarded medically,  psychologically  and  legally.  It  should  be  first  a 
permissive  law,  not  a.  compulsory  one.  Those  performing  the  operation 
should  be  protected  from  any  action  both  civilly  and  criminally.  It  is 
needed  to  round  out  a complete  program  for  the  control  of  the  mentally 
defective. 
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7.  The  mentally  defective  child  is  entitled  to  an  education,  insofar 
as  his  abilities  lie,  just  the  same  as  his  normal  brother  and  sister.  He 
is  equally  entitled,  after  receiving  this  training,  to  be  paroled  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  institution 
which  has  trained  him. 

8.  The  time  has  arrived  when  this  Association  should  give  considera- 
tion to  this  further  step  in  dealing  with  the  mentally  defective.  Its 
membership  approves.  The  public  demands.  Justice  to  the  individual 
defective  requests,  and  thirty  years  of  experimentation  warrants  its 
adoption  as  a part  of  a broad  and  conservative  program. 

The  meeting  closed  at  4:30  p.m. 


TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30,  1930 
8:00  P.M. 

Chairman  Smiles:  We  will  have  the  invocation  by  Father  F.  W. 
Walter,  Rector  of  St.  Francis  Parish,  of  this  city. 


INVOCATION 

Rev.  F.  W.  Walter:  Oh,  holy  God,  Almighty  Father,  direct  and 
guide  the  heart  of  this  worthy  assemblage  in  the  way  of  Christian 
charity.  Place  at  their  disposal  the  necessary  means  to  exercise  charity 
toward  Thy  poor,  the  homeless,  the  naked,  and  the  needy.  Teach  them 
the  virtues  of  cheerfulness,  of  patience,  prudence  and  justice  in  the 
exercise  of  their  lofty  office,  and  do  Thou  reward  them  as  Thou  hast 
promised,  by  the  mouth  of  Thy  prophet,  ‘ ‘ He  that  doeth  charity  lendeth 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  will  repay  him  ’ ’. 

Our  Father,  Who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name;  Thy  kingdom 
come,  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Gfive  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil.  Amen. 


Chairman  Smiles  : At  this  time,  I have  the  honor  of  introducing 
to  this  audience  the  Honorable  Senator  Horace  W.  Schantz,  of  Allentown. 

Hon.  Horace  W.  Schantz  : Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen? — - 
I assure  you  that  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  us  to  meet  you  here  in  the 
city  of  Allentown,  this  fine  Queen  City  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  We  know 
of  no  place  better  suited  or  more  appropriately  adapted  for  a con- 
vention of  this  kind  than  right  here  with  us  in  Allentown.  We  are  all 
interested  in  your  work  and  have  been  taking  interest  for  a long  time, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  many  here  who  have  been  up  at  Harrisburg, 
laboring  in  the  interest  of  those  who  need  help,  and  this  organization 
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of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  etc.,  of  Pennsylvania,  you  people  are  en- 
gaged in  a real  humanitarian  work.  The  people  that  can  help  them- 
selves need  no  help,  but  it  is  one  of  the  fine  instincts  and  activities  of 
life  to  take  care  of  those  who  really  need  help,  who  need  a friend  in 
old  age,  in  poverty,  and  in  distress,  and  to  take  care  of  those  according 
to  thehr  needs  and  their  wants  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves is  a real  work. 

Now  we  all  know  the  poor  pay,  the  low  compensation,  the  miserly 
compensation  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania receive  for  their  great  services,  and  especially  at  this  time,  and 
there  are  many  things,  there  are  many  questions  confronting  your  or- 
ganization to  be  crystallized  and  brought  into  shape  to  present  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  those  in  authority  to  help  to  allevi- 
ate the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  those  in  distress. 

I have  had  the  honor  today  to  be  traveling  in  the  company  of  our 
esteemed  Secretary  of  Labor,  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Hoover,  and  the  next  Senator  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  I brought  him  with  me  from  Lancaster  to 
take  my  place  to  address  you  here  this  evening.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  this  kind  of  work  for  a large  portion  of  hlis  life.  A poor  boy  who 
started  life  as  a puddler,  worked  his  own  way  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  and  because  of  his  great  work,  for  the  cause  of  charity  and  the 
cause  of  humanity  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  at  Mooseheart,  the  great 
institution  that  he  has  there  helped  to  erect  and  to  build  up,  to 
develop  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  the  orphans  of  our  land,  I know 
of  no  one  who  is  better  qualified  to  address  you  and  appear  before  you 
and  take  my  place.  I know  there  is  no  comparison  between  substituting 
him  for  me  and  speaking  myself.  And  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  and  introducing  to  you  at  this  time 
the  Honorable  James  J.  Davis,  our  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  as  I said, 
the  next  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


ADDRESS 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I 
don ’t.  know  that  I can  live  up  to  that  flattering  introduction.  I like  the 
title  here,  “Directors  of  the  Poor”  because  this  far  along  in  the  cam- 
paign, I am  now  in  that  class. 

But,  I have  always  been  interested  more  or  less  in  the  poor,  in  the 
unfortunate,  because  I came  from  that  group  of  people.  I remember 
how  it  was  when  I was  a boy,  nearly  a half  century  ago,  in  the  little 
town  of  Sharon  in  the  western  end  of  the  State.  It  was  a mill  town, 
and  whenever  the  factories  were  down,  there  were  a good  many  people 
that  needed  help.  And  they  usually  got  it  because  the  community  was 
a very  friendly  community.  Those  who  had  plenty  shared  it  with  the  poor. 
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And  I think  that  always  happens  in  a community  where  the  Christian 
spirit  prevails. 

I am  somewhat  familiar  with  it  because,  as  I say,  I have  always  been 
more  or  less  engaged  in  that  particular  kind  of  work,  trying  to  help 
someone  else.  We  are  interested  in  the  orphaned  child.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  cause  a man,  so  to  speak,  to  be  poor.  And  I think 
we  have  run  the  gamut  of  them  all.  We  have  handled,  in  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  children,  more 
than  600  of  them  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  So  you  can  readily 
see  that,  those  that  came  to  us  from  Pennsylvania,  and  for  whom  we 
have  provided,  we  have  saved  you  gentlemen  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  quite  a bit  of  money. 

And  in  dealing  with  children,  one  can’t  tell  what  they  are  going  to 
be.  One  must  be  very  kind,  give  them  the  very  best  that  you  can 
afford  to  give  them,  because  one  can ’t  tell  what-  a child  is  going  to  be. 
I know  some  of  them  today  that  we  have  more  or  less  helped.  Of  course 
we  not  only  provide  a home  for  them,  and  feed  and  clothe  them,  but 
we  provide  a school,  and  we  educate  them.  And  I know  a number  of 
those  youngsters  today  that  came  from  Pennsylvania  that  are  back  here 
in  this  State,  and  they  are  on  the  way  to  be  our  leading  citizens.  Some 
of  them  are  at  the  head  of  corporations ; others  are  skilled  mechanics ; 
some  of  the  girls  are  school  teachers;  one  is  a professor  in  a university. 
And  so  it  is,  in  extending  help  to  young  people,  one  can’t  really  tell 

what  the  future  is  going  to  be  in  the  life  of  that  young  person,  and 

what  it  means  to  you  yourself. 

And  so  I am  a great  believer  myself  in  teaching  all  children  how  to 
make  a living  with  their  hands.  William  Penn,  I believe,  the  founder 
of  this  State,  said  that  he  wanted  all  children  to  know  how  to  make 
a living  with  their  hands,  do  something  useful,  rather,  with  their  hands, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  even  though  they 
are  rich  and  become  poor.  And  so  we  have  this  modern  city  out  at 
Mooseheart,  in  which  we  provide  now  for  something  like  2700  children. 
We  have  a division,  so  to  speak.  We  have  some  at  the  school,  and  if 
for  some  reason  or  other  because  they  are  disqualified  in  a way  under 
our  law  they  can ’t  come  to  our  school,  we  provide  for  them  in  their 
homes.  And  so  I believe  that  we  are  trying  to  point  thte  way  to  a 
new  and  better  way  to  provide  for  children.  Of  course  it  is  rather 

costly  now,  but  it  is  backed  by  a great  fraternity  who  contribute  the 

money  and  they  want  to  contribute  because  they  want  to  give  them  the 
best,  and  they  sort  of  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
them  in  that  sort  of  a way. 

And  so,  my  friends,  I say  this  to  you  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and 
people  interested  in  the  poor,  that  I do  believe  where  the  child  is  normal, 
that  whatever  you  do  for  that  child  will  come  back  either  to  the  State 
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that  you  represent  or  to  you  personally,  much  more  than  you  give. 
That  has  been  my  experience  at  least,  and  as  I go  over  this  State  and 
meet  these  young  men  and  young  women,  I sort  of  feel  proud  of  myself 
that  I have  been  representing  a society  that  has  been  of  service  to  these 
young  people.  And  so  it  must  be  with  you,  that  you  represent  the  State 
or  the  county  or  the  township  or  whomever  you  represent,  that  you  do 
something  that  is  helpful  to  some  young  boy  or  girl,  that  it  must  be 
if  they  develop  themselves,  a source  of  gratification  to  you. 

Not  only  that,  my  friends,  but  we  have  had,  too,  a great  deal  of 
experience  with  the  handling  of  elderly  people.  We  have  something  like 
450  old  people.  We  have  about  210  of  them  at  our  home  in 
Orange  Park,  Florida,  in  a community  that  we  call  Moosehaven.  And 
there  we  are  trying  to  develop  something  new  with  old  people.  You 
know,  those  of  you  that  handle  these  elderly  people  in  these  particular 
homes,  how  their  minds  run  and  how  difficult  'it  is  to  handle  them,  and 
how  they  find  fault  with  these  things.  They  find  fault  with  your  service, 
no  matter  what  sort  of  a service  you  give  them,  whether  it  is  the  best 
in  the  world  or  whether  it  is  the  poorest  in  the  world.  It  is  a very 
difficult  thing  to  handle  an  aged  person.  Those  of  us  that  have  fathers 
and  mothers  living,  mostly  on  the  male  side  of  it,  when  they  get  around 
the  80 ’s  and  past  it  at  least,  you  know  the  kind  of  a service  that  you  have 
to  give,  and  you  know  hard  it  is  to  say  even  a cross  word  to  any  of  them, 
even  though  they  are  not  in  any  way  related  to  you.  And  so  we  are 
trying  to  develop  something  new  in  this  school  of  ours.  We  call  it  a 
school,  because  we  are  taking  these  old  men  that  come  to  us,  and  old 
women  who  are  dependent,  and  we  are  trying  to  work  out  something 
to  begin  teaching  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  teaching  this  man 
who  probably  never  was  a cobbler  in  his  life, — he  might  have  been  a 
steel  worker  and  he  is  in  such  physical  condition  that  we  turn  him  over 
to  do  this  sort  of  work,  and  keep  him  busy  all  the  time  during  the 
day.  And  we  are  meeting  with  some  success.  I remember  that  I went 
down  to  our  home,  and  I like  to  go  to  see  whether  the  food  is  all  right, 
whether  the  housing  conditions  are  all  right,  and  I remember  going  .In  to 
see  the  clerk.  We  have  a sort  of  a clerk  there,  and  you  register  like 
3rou  do  at  a hotel.  And  I was  talking  to  him  and  I saw  a very  old 
friend  of  mine,  a man  about  fifteen  years  ago  if  you  had  told  me  he 
would  be  dependent  upon  someone  I would  have  sort  of  laughed  and  said, 
‘ ‘ That  could  not  be  ’ ’.  Yet,  he  dissipated  his  fortune,  and  lives  in  this 
home  of  the  Moose.  And  he  was  in  rather  bad  physical  condition  and 
I was  talking  to  him  about  the  general  conditions  of  the  place.  “How 
is  the  home?”  “All  right”.  “How  is  the  food?” — As  I was  talking 
to  him,  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  he  said,  ‘ ‘ I have  to  leave  you.  ’ ’ 
I said,  “Now  listen,  1 want  to  talk  to  you  a little  bit”.  But  he  said, 
“I  haven’t  any  time  to  talk  to  you  just  now;  I have  my  work  to  do”. 
So  I said  to  the  clerk,  “What  does  this  fellow  do?”  The  way  he  looked 
and  the  way  he  walked,  he  didn’t  seem  able  to  do  anything.  “Why”, 
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he  said,  “he  has  a job  that  he  goes  down  to  the  poultry  house,  and  he 
can’t  carry  much  of  a load  with  him,  and  we  don’t  want  to  trust  him 
with  too  great  a responsibility,  so  we  let  him  haul  back  two  or  three 
eggs  in  a basket  so  that  it  just  keeps  him  busy  going  back  and  forth 
and  feeding  the  chickens,  and  doing  some  of  the  other  things  until  he 
is  all  obsessed  with  that  work.  ’ ’ He  was  too  busy  too  talk  to  me,  the 
head  of  the  institution,  so  to  speak,  because  he  had  work  to  do.  And 
we  have  them  down  there  doing  something  or  other,  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  what  it  is,  keeping  them  busy.  And  we  have  been  rather 
successful,  and  we  hope  to  develop  out  of  it  a school,  as  Socrates  said, 
(only  I don’t  agree  with  him  in  the  first  part  of  his  statement), — 
‘ ‘ Send  the  young  to  work  and  the  old  men  to  school  ’ ’.  And  we  are 

trying  it  out,  and  so  far  it  is  working  quite  well,  and  we  haven ’t  got 

a superintendent  about  the  place.  We  have  a bookkeeper  who  js  a sort 
of  a director,  but  we  get  them  into  a group,  and  they  say  just  exactly 

how  that  is  going  to  run,  and  yet  they  have  made  no  mistakes,  so  the 

Board  of  Directors  tell  me.  It  is  keeping  them  busy,  having  them  as- 
sume a responsibility,  because  when  we  have  a responsibility  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  how  small  it  is,  we  try  to  do  it  in  the  very  best  way 
we  can. 

This  might  be  something  strange  to  some  of  you,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
true.  And  just  picture  you  or  me,  ten  years  from  now,  fifteen  years, 
and  we  are  normal,  and  they  send  us  to  one  of  these  places  because  we 
are  dependent.  In  this  great  competitive  battle  of  life  we  can’t  keep 
up,  and  so  we  say  we  will  go.  We  are  normal  mentally,  and  we  go. 
And  we  sit  there  and  twirl  our  thumbs  this  way,  and  sit  back  and  wait 
for  death.  It  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  if  they  give  you  a bamboo  patch 
and  tell  you  to  make  fishing  poles  there,  or  napkin  rings,  or  do  some- 
thing, and  you  get  a little  something  back  for  doing  it, — that ’s  the  spirit, 
getting  filiat  little  something  back  for  doing  it — you  will  work  just 
about  as  hard  as  your  physical  condition  will  permit. 

And  so  it  is,  my  friends,  that  we  have  the  hospital  and  it  is  equipped, 
— sometimes  we  take  the  men  and  the  women  together,  the  husband  and 
the  wife ; sometimes  there  is  great  affection  there,  and  the  wife  serves 
in  the  hospital  or  does  some  other  work.  We  probably  get  a cook  from 
some  hotel  who  has  passed  out,  and  we  draft  him  into  service  doing 
just  a little  bit  of  work,  and  it  keeps  them/'  all  happy. 

And  so  that  has  been  my  experience,  that  if  you  give  the  youth  some- 
thing to  do,  and  you  give  the  old  something  to  do,  you  not  only  have 
their  good  will,  but  you  will  have  a happy  community.  The  government 
does  it  on  a very  much  larger  scale  than  a fraternity  or  a township  or 
a community  can  do. 

What  is  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education?  You  know  the 
number  of  accidents  that  we  have  every  year,  especially  in  industry.  I 
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have  been  Chairman  of  the  Government’s  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  now  for  nearly  ten  years.  Heretofore  when  a man  was 
crippled  in  industry,  to  the  scrap  pile  he  went,  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  landlord  or  upon  some  relative  or  some  friend.  But  that 
isn’t  so  today.  The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  $300 
to  $500  rehabilitates  someone  that  is  crippled  and  maimed  in  industry, 
sets  him  on  his  way  in  some  instances  to  make  more  money  than  he  did 
prior  to  the  accident.  That  affects  both  men  and  women,  and  I could 
tell  you  story  after  story  to  illustrate  that  to  you,  that  it  is  the  training 
of  the  old,  it  is  the  training  of  the  crippled,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  government  spends  in  that  particular  line  is,  I believe,  some  of 
the  best  money  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  spends. 

And  so  it  is,  my  friends,  that  since  I have  been  in  that  position, 
40,000  men  and  women  have  been  rehabilitated  that  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  a charge  on  the  community.  And  so  it  is  that  we  go 
into  the  poor  house,  take  them  out  of  the  poor  house,  take  them  linto 
the  Federal  Board,  take  them  and  put  them  under  the  tuition  of  those 
who  are  paid  for  that  particular  kind  of  work.  And  I have  seen  them, 
my  friends,  become  useful  and  active  citizens. 

Now  if  it  costs  from  $300  to'  $500  a year  to  keep  them  in  a poor 
house,  isn ’t  it  better  for  us  to  spend  one  or  two  years  at  it  to  train 
them  and  to  try  to  fit  them  for  life  and  to  make  them  useful  citizens, 
depending  not  upon  the  charity  of  the  government  of  the  State,  but 
depending  entirely  upon  themselves?  You  and  I know  that  it  can’t  be 
done  in  every  case,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  physical  condition  will 
not  permit  it.  But  we  can  find  a little  something  for  them  to  do. 

And  so  I say  to  you,  my  friends, — I am  to  talk  to  you  just  a minute 
or  two  because  you  have  a regular  program  and  I don ’t  want  to  interfere 
with  it.  I was  here  tonight  to  talk  to  a convention  of  railroad  men, 
and  Senator  Schantz  asked  me  if  I wouldn’t  come  up  and  just  have  a 
word  or  two  with  you,  and  I gladly  accepted,  because  I feel  as  though 
I have  a sort  of  a comradeship  with  you  because  you  know  the  troubles 
of  the  poor.  You  know  sometimes  how  you  do  your  very,  very  best,  and 
you  know  too  the  criticism  that  sometimes  comes.  So  you  and  I especial- 
ly on  the  criticism  have  found  that  bond  of  fellowship  that  it  doesn ’t 
take  us  long  to  agree  on  that  particular  proposition;  but  after  all,  we 
have  been  told  and  taught  in  our  youth  that  the  strong  should  share 
their  strength  with  the  weak,  and  as  long  as  we  do  that,  there  isn ’t  a 
bit  of  question  in  my  mind  but  what  this  old  country  of  ours  will  always 
be  a real  genuine  good  place  to  live  in.  If  there  is  any  group  of  men 
in  America  that  knows  that  when  the  family  and  the  breadwinner  gets 
a good  wage  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  family  rises,  and  if 
there  is  any  group  of  men  and  women  in  America  that  knows  when  the 
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factory  is  down,  that  poverty  stalks  sometimes  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
is  you  men  and  women. 

And  so  I could  talk  to  you  tonight,  that  the  wage  earners  of  America 
(and  there  are  thirty  million  of  them)  should  have  a sufficient  amount 
in  their  pay  envelopes,  and  the  salaried  men  should  have  enough  in  their 
pay  checks  to  enable  them  to  live  to  this  standard  we  have  set  for  this 
civilization  of  ours  on  the  North  American  continent.  You  know  the 
difference  between  a reasonable  wage  and  an  extremely  low  wage.  You 
know  too  what  (it  means  when  poverty  comes  into  the  family,  when  the 
family  is  broken  up.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  you,  and  I am 
not  going  to  discuss  it  with  you  tonight,  but  I want  to  say  this  to  you, 
that  sometimes  our  officers  and  the  work  we  are  engaged  in  is  not  looked 
upon  by  some  in  the  community  as  being  that  which  they  would  like  to 
do,  but  I know  of  no  greater  work  in  this  republic  of  ours  than  providing 
for  the  poor,  providing  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  and  taking 
care  of  the  dependent. 

I hope  this  session  of  yours  will  prove  of  great  worth  to  you  in  your 
work,  because  anything  new  that  comes  out  of  this  session  will  not 
only  be  for  the  benefit  of  you  who  have  gathered  here,  but  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  taking  care 
of  the  poor. 

I thank  you  very  kindly  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you. 

Chairman  Smiles  : Let  me  thank  you  for  honoring  us  with  your 
presence  here  tonight.  I am  sure  we  are  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us. 

The  time  has  arrived  now  for  us  to  have  reports,  if  any,  and  business. 
The  only  business,  I believe,  to  come  before  the  Association  tonight  is 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers  for  the  ensuing  years.  Mrs. 
Cloud  will  present  that  report. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud  : Mr.  President,  the  Committee  appointed 
on  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  beg  to  submit  the  following  names: 

President 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Venango  County 
Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn,  North  Glenside 

T.  C.  White,  Mercer  County 

M.  K.  Luft,  Berks  County 

James  F.  McClelland,  Philadelphia  County 

Thomas  A.  Rutherford,  Lackawanna  County 

J.  L.  Rachau,  Clinton  County 
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Secretary 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington  County 
Assistant  Secretaries 
M.  J.  McHugh,  Lackawanna  County 
Miss  Margaret  Brooks,  Pittsburgh 
Honorary  Secretaries 
E.  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  Lancaster 

Treasurer 

Wm.  J.  Trembath,  Esq.,  Wilkes-Barre 
The  usual  compensation  for  Secretary  and  Treasurer  being  recoin-' 
mended. 


( Signed ) 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins 
Michael  Brady 
Ed.  Delaney 
Mrs.  Florence  Cloud 
J.  Clyde  Miller 
James  F.  McClelland 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Green 

And  I might  add  here  that  the  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the 
officers,  First  Vice  President,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion, and  the  three  last  Presidents,  which  are  Charles  L.  Huston,  of 
Coatesville,  Arthur  H.  Graham  of  Philadelphia,  and  our  present  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Smiles. 

Chairman  Smiles:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  Is  there  anyone  who  wishes  now  to  make  a 
motion  that  the  nominees  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Wells  (Scranton)  : I move  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived and  approved,  and  the  persons  named  be  hereby  elected  to  serve 
in  the  offices  mentioned. 

Chairman  Smiles:  I think  at  this  time  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
have  the  Auditors  ’ report,  if  they  are  ready  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Graham  (Philadelphia) : Mr.  Chairman  and  Dele- 
gates— I can  only  submit  the  report,  with  favorable  recommendations 
added  to  it  such  as  was  presented  by  our  worthy  Treasurer,  Mr.  Trem- 
bath, this  morning,  showing  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1418.25,  and 
so  I simply  submit  this.  (Presenting  itemized  Treasurer’s  report.) 

Your  Auditing  Committee  report  that  they  have  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer  and  find  them  correct,  having  signed  the  report. 
We  hereby  recommend  that  the  Treasurer  deposit  $1,000  of  the  amount 
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on  hand  in  a savings  account  as  an  interest  bearing  account  at  not  less 
than  3 per  cent. 

Arthur  G.  Graham 
Thomas  F.  Wells 
H.  R.  Thomas 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Trembath,  I am  sure,  approves  that  suggestion, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Association  has  never  had  sufficient  money  in 
hand  to  provide  for  an  interest  bearing  account,  but  due  to  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  our  present  officials,  our  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
we  now  have  that  splendid  balance  of  $1400,  and  Mr.  Trembath  ap- 
proves of  the  recommendation  that  a savings  fund  account  in  the  amount 
mentioned  be  opened.  We  might  as  well  get  $30  or  $40  next  year  if 
we  put  it  out  at  3 per  cent  or  4 per  cent,  and  the  incoming  amount  will 
probably  help  to  maintain  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Chairman  Smiles:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Barnett  Lieberman  : I move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
approved  as  read.  Carried. 

Chairman  Smiles  : The  Secretary  has  an  idea  the  Committee  on 
place  for  next  year  are  ready  to  report  tonight.  Are  they  ready? 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACE 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommers  : The  Committee  on  place  met  this  afternoon,  and 
there  being  rather  a dearth  of  invitations,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Altoona  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Altoona  had  telegraphed  an 
invitation,  and  the  Committee  adopted  that  place  for  our  next  meeting 
in  1931. 

Chairman  Smiles  : I don ’t  think  we  need  a motion.  We  are  all 
very  glad  to  go  to  Altoona.  We  were  there  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
I stopped  off  in  Altoona  returning  from  Conneaut  Lake  last  fall,  and 
they  have  a very  fine  hotel,  and  I am  sure  every  one  of  us  will  want  to 
go  to  Altoona  next  year. 

The  next  speaker  is  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  present  time,  he  is 
President  of  the  Registration  Board,  and  he  has  been  for  ten  years; 
also  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Former  member  of 
the  Legislature,  Former  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia 
County,  a member  of  the  Poor  Relief  Division  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Social 
Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

I have  the  great  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Honorable  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends — It 
is  a very  real  pleasure  to  he  with  you  this  evening  and  to  wear  your* 
badge,  even  though  I am  not  a Director  of  the  Poor.  I may  be  a 
poor  director  of  some  organization,  but  I am  not  a Director  of  the 
Poor. 

But  I am  supposed  to  be  known  as  interested  in  the  work  which  you 
are  doing.  I wear  the  badge  that  I may  be  identified  with  you.  It 
brings  to  mind  a story  that  may  have  bearing  on  that.  An  American 
was  traveling  in  a first  class  compartment  of  an  English  train.  You 
know  there  are  three  classes  of  compartments  in  the  English  train, 
first,  second  and  third.  The  American  at  one  stage  of  his  journey 
pulled  out  a cigar  and  started  to  light  it,  whereupon  an  Englishman  who 
was  sitting  in  the  same  compartment  with  him  said,  “My  friend,  this 
is  not  a smoking  compartment’’.  The  American  said,  “Oh,  I beg  your 
pardon  ’ ’ and  put  his  cigar  away.  At  the  next  station,  when  the  guard 
came  along  and  opened  the  door,  the  American  said  to  the  guard,  ‘ ‘ This 
gentleman  here  is  in  the  wrong  compartment.  I think  he  belongs  in 
second  class.  ’ ’ The  guard  said  to  the  Englishman,  ‘ ‘ Let  me  see  your 
ticket”.  He  pulled  out  a ticket  and  the  guard  saw  that  it  was  a second 
class  ticket.  So  the  Englishman  had  to  get  out,  and  go  back  where  he 
belonged,  and  the  American  pulled  out  his  cigar,  the  Englishman  having 
departed,  and  proceeded  to  smoke.  Someone  to  whom  the  American  was 
telling  the  story  said,  “How  did  you  know  that  the  Englishman  be- 
longed in  the  second  class?”  “Oh”,  he  said,  “I  saw  his  ticket  stick- 
ing out  of  his  pocket,  and  it  was  the  same  kind  as  my  own  ’ 

So  now  that  I have  my  red  badge  on,  I sort  of  feel  as  if  I were  one 
of  you. 

What  I have  to  say  tonight,  I have  felt  might  better  be  put  in  writing 
so  that  I should  make  sure  of  saying  just  what  I wanted  to  say,  and 
say  it  as  concisely  and  directly  as  possible. 

A LAYMAN  LOOKS  AT  POOR  RELIEF 

It  is  an  American  tradition  inherited  from  the  Mother  Country  that 
no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  die  of  starvation.  This  has  been  the  policy 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  is  the  basis  of  our  English 
and  American  legislation  and  of  course  of  our  own  State,  whose  great 
founder  William  Penn  embodied  in  his  practice  and  government  the  ad- 
vice he  gave  to  his  wife  as  he  was  leaving  home  for  America:  “Pity 
the  distressed  and  hold  out  a hand  of  help  to  them.  ’ ’ 

An  outstanding  feature  of  our  care  for  the  poor  has  been  the  amount 
of  time  and  care  given  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  the  individual,  the 
individual  layman. 
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Indeed  from  the  beginning  that  has  been  the  policy,  even  to  the 
present  day  when  the  problem  has  become  so  seriously  complicated  by 
modern  conditions.  Indeed  the  administration  by  laymen  has  survived 
so  long  and  so  persistently  that  there  is  a real  danger  that  it  may 
interfere  with  effective  assistance  as  contrasted  with  essentially  tempor- 
ary relief. 

Eelief  of  the  poor  has  been  an  affair  of  laymen  as  contrasted  with  the 
expert,  as  this  very  Association  itself  so  concretely  represents. 

The  term  “layman”  however,  I am  using  in  a somewhat  different 
sense,  not  in  contrast  to  the  professional  worker,  but  in  contrast  to  one 
who  is  charged  with  official  duties,  such  as  the  directors  of  the  poor 
in  the  districts  of  the  State.  I speak  as  one  who  is  deeply  concerned 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  their  assistance ; as  one  who  is  profoundly 
concerned  for  their  welfare,  present  and  future;  as  a director  of  a 
great,  State  wide  organization  that  is  striving  with  all  it  power  and 
resources  to  help  solve  the  problem, — the  Public  Charities  Association. 
Not  as  an  official  of  a State,  county  or  local  district,  but  as  one  who 
would  do  his  share  toward  the  formulation  of  sound  public  opinion 
and  sound  public  policy. 

Prom  another  point  of  view  I am  deeply  interested, — as  a student  of 
government  for  a generation.  I realize  that  under  the  legislation  passed 
at  the  instance  of  William  Penn  the  administration  of  poor  relief  is  a 
matter  of  local  government;  but  this  principle  is  overworked  when  we 
have  eight  different  systems  of  administration  in  583  poor  districts  and 
87  almshouses  in  67  counties.  That  is  local  administration  pushed  to 
the  limit.  Moreover  we  have  a Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Phila- 
delphia and  six  independent  poor  relief  districts.  Surely  this  too  is 
over  working  a good  idea. 

Moreover,  I am  deeply  concerned  in  this  whole  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a student  of  social  welfare.  Are  we  getting  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  out  of  a system  administered  by 
583  separate  bodies,  with  differing  ideas,  methods  and  objects?  The 
social  and  financial  waste  is  little  short  of  appalling.  Think  of  the 
waste  of  human  energy,  of  the  waste  of  dollars;  think  of  the  danger 
to  those  assisted.  The  modern  idea  is  to  help  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  accidents,  of  disease,  of  disasters,  economic  and  otherwise,  and  to 
place  as  many  as  possible  on  a self  supporting  and  a self  respecting 
basis,  while  relieving  the  immediate  needs  of  those  without  resources. 
The  old  idea  was  that  anything,  no  matter  how  poor  or  inadequate, 
would  suffice.  That  day  is  passing,  but  not  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
modem  expectations. 

Poverty  has  been  defined  as  being  “the  condition  in  which  a family 
has  too  little  income  to  maintain  physical  health,  industrial  efficiency 
and  normal,  wholesome  living.”  As  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  by 
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social  workers  tlie  basis  of  charity  that  formerly  obtained,  both  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  gave  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received,  has 
been  completely  upset.  In  the  old  days  when  famines  swept  the  land 
and  when  the  wolf  prowled  at  the  doors  of  all  but  a very  few,  to  give 
and  to  receive  help  were  simple,  human  transactions  constantly  occurring 
and  unquestioned  hn  their  propriety.  Now  the  whole  problem  of 
charity,  we  are  told,  is  enormously  complicated.  The  sensitive,  thought- 
ful and  charitable  conservative  is  exposed  to  criticism  from  all  sides. 
The  economist  points  out  to  him  that  under  existing  circumstances  it 
may  actually  be  a detriment  to  the  groups  he  seeks  to  serve  to  supple- 
ment wages  wiith  any  form  of  material  giving.  The  Socialist  likewise 
scorns  his  efforts  at  helpfulness  and  somehow  deep  in  his  own  heart 
he  himself  feels  the  fundamental  incongruity  of  giving  material  charity 
in  a land  which  rolls  in  wealth  and  indulges  in  waste.  He  is  troubled 
to  know  how  he  can  avoid  making  a false  step.  He  wonders  how  this 
complicated  relationship  of  giving  and  receiving  can  ever  be  soundly 
built  in  our  society. 

Neither  is  receiving  help  a simple  matter.  One’s  gratitude  can  be 
sincere  and  boundless  for  a shared  crust,  but  one  is  a hypocrite  if  he 
waxes  unduly  enthusiastic  over  the  receipt  of  what  he  knows  the  donor 
would  regard  as  the  merest  trifle  if  it  were  used  to  gratify  a whim 
or  to  secure  a pleasure.  If  he  is  so  placed  that  he  must  accept  charity 
he  expects  it  to  help  him  maintain  and  not  depress  his  position  in 
society  and  his  standard  of  living,  and  he  wants  nothing  that  will  brand 
him  as  inadequate  and  a burden.  How  to  develop  a relationship  that  has 
these  elements  in  it  is  also  a difficult  and  as  yet  largely  an  unsolved 
problem. 

Not  only  is  it  largely  an  unsolved  problem,  but  it  is  complicated  by 
the  diversity  and  the  multiplication  of  systems.  There  is  lacking  not 
only  a common  plan  of  administration,  but  a common  understanding  of 
the  situation.  It  is  to  these  phases  that  the  Public  Charities  Association 
is  devoting  its  efforts  and  explains  the  interests  of  its  members  and  di- 
rectors. This  Association  is  primarily  a layman’s  organization.  While 
there  are  some  professional  workers  in  its  membership,  it  is  made  up 
mostly  of  laymen  and  their  work  is  done  under  their  close  supervision 
and  very  often  by  the  non-professional  members  themselves. 

The  Public  Charity  Association  has  set  out  as  a layman  interested  in 
finding  out  about  poor  relief,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  but  as  it  should 
be  called,  the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate.  It  seeks  to  know  what  it 
is,  what  it  does,  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  plans  for  the  future, 
for  even  the  laymen  realizes  that  great  changes  are  coming  about  in 
the  field  of  public  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  It  is  interested  in  learning 
the  facts  at  first  hand,  in  visiting  the  almshouses,  in  talking  with  poor 
directors  and  those  who  assist  them  in  their  work.  It  wants  to  help 
by  advice,  suggestion  and  cooperation.  It  appreciates  that  every  iin- 
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portant  step  forward,  during  the  past  generation  has  been  taken  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  private  citizen  and  under  the  pressure  of  a public 
opinion  which  he  has  helped  to  create.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
public  official,  who  deeply  immersed  in  the  immediate  task  before  him 
is  of  necessity  absorbed  in  the  details  of  administration.  I know 
from  experience  that  the  demands  upon  his  time  and  energy  are  so 
great,  so  imperative  that  he  has  little  or  no  time  for  the  long  look 
ahead  and  for  that  close  critical  (not  hypercritical)  examination  which 
is  essential  to  progress.  It  is  the  public  spirited  private  citizen  or  lay- 
man who  is  able,  because  free  from  official  duties  and  responsibilities, 
to  diagnose  the  evil,  discover  the  remedy  and  arouse  the  public  opinion 
necessary  for  the  adequate  application  of  any  principle.  This  'is  the 
democratic  way.  In  a democracy,  such  as  ours  it  is  not  the  government 
which  creates  the  public  opinion,  but  public  opinion  which  creates  the 
government,  and  it  is  the  public  spirited  citizen  or  layman  in  private 
station  who  forms  and  educates  the  public  opinion  that  controls  the 
government.  The  reverse  process  is  bureaucracy,  and  bureaucracy  is 
rarely  if  ever  democratic. 

Poor  relief,  to  continue  the  use  of  the  traditional  'and  popular  term, 
is  of  paramount  interest  because  of  present-day  industrial  and  economic 
changes;  the  difficulty  of  those  who  have  scarcely  reached  middle  age  in 
securing  employment;  the  preventive  and  remedial  medical  work  that 
is  now  prolonging  life  for  those  who  in  the  past  would  have  succumbed 
to  their  injuries  or  diseases  without  these  measures. 

As  a speaker  before  a recent  session  of  the  All  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Work  observed  from  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  poverty  and  the  possibilities  of  philanthropy  it  is  now  clear  that 
the  proper  relationship  between  these  two  involves  the  classification  into 
several  large  divisions  of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  of  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy.  Within  each  of  these  fields  we  must  analyze  closely 
questions  of  cause  of  distress  and  of  social  motives  for  undertaking 
measures  of  alleviation.  Unless  we  know  rather  clearly  what  it  is  that 
we  are  undertaking  to  do  and  why  we  are  doing  it,  we  shall  always 
be  muddling  along  and  operating  at  a complete  disadvantage.  The  ad- 
vantage of  meetings  like  this  is  that  we  can  get  away  far  enough  from 
our  every  day  task  and  see  the  larger  phases,  the  bigger  views  and  get 
new  angles  of  approach. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  reform:  the  long  haul  and  the  short  haul. 
The  former  involves  the  long,  hard,  unremitting  pull  and  deals  with  the 
fundamentals.  The  latter  is  important,  but  does  not  require  the  same 
length  of  time  and  effort.  This  organization  of  directors  of  the  poor 
and  the  Public  Charities  Association  should  be  equally  interested  in 
both.  For  reasons  already  mentioned  the  directors  charged  with  im- 
mediate responsibilities  are  naturally  more  interested  in  the  “short 
haul’’,  but  that  you  hold  such  meetings  as  these  and  that  you  invite 
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laymen  to  address  you,  is  striking  evidence  that  you  are  concerned  about 
the  ‘ 1 long  haul  ’ ’ as  well. 

I do  not  come  before  you  with  a program  for  the  solution  of  this 
vast  problem  of  the  relief  of  poverty,  not  with  any  panacea,  but  I do 
want  to  suggest  certain  thoughts  for  your  mature  consideration  and  I do 
want  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  for  me  to  say  we  want 
you  to  accept  the  support  and  cooperation  of  this  state  wide  association 
(with  members  in  every  county)  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

On  the  “long  haul”  side  may  I bring  to  your  attention  some  New 
Year  resolutions  put  out  a few  years  ago  by  my  late  professor  of 
political  economy  and  my  very  dear  friend,  Simon  N.  Patten.  On  speak- 
ing of  the  problem  of  poverty  he  described  the  old  idea  as  being  alms 
giving  and  the  new  idea  as  social  justice  and  social  insurance.  A wise 
charity,  he  said,  involves  the  creation  of  those  conditions  in  a community 
which  will  make  for  a more  equitable  distribution  of  resources  and  a 
more  equal  access  to  opportunities.  There  is  one  word  he  especially 
disliked  and  wanted  to  see  die,  the  word  “rehabilitation”.  Instead  of 
striving  to  restore  the  fallen  we  should  let  no  one  sink  to  a level  where 
rehabilitation  is  necessary.  If  we  cut  this  word  out  and  the  social 
conditions  that  its  use  implies,  new  programs  would  grow  up  in  the 
harmony  with  modern  needs.  Why  should  we  give  mothers  ’ pensions 
when  what  we  need  is  long  life  for  fathers?  One  live  father  is  worth 
more  than  a dozen  widows  ’ pensions.  And  so  girls  that  earn  ten 
dollars  a week  are  of  more  value  than  all  the  minimum  wage  laws  that 
can  be  devised.  To  make  Americans  efficient  is  a better  end  to  seek 
than  the  exclusion  of  the  down-trodden  workers  of  other  races.  ’ ’ 

Three  ideals  loom  big  in  the  new  program,  Dr.  Patten  declared: 
Health,  efficiency  and  family  integrity.  Oil,  for  some  way  to  make 
social  workers  see  this  last  end  clearly,  so  that  they  would  strive  for 
a real  upbuilding  instead  of  a delayed  and  hopeless  rehabilitation! 

‘ ‘ Why  should  we  stand  by  and  see  the  cruel  grind  of  anti-social  forces 
draw  a family  down  to  the  depths  of  poverty  and  moral  degradation, 
and  then  open  soup-kitchens  and  moral  sun-parlors  to  reinstate  them 
to  their  former  integrity?  Would  not  the  other  process  be  the  more 
humane  and  practical?  I think  so,  and  I hope  the  younger  generation 
now  coming  to  their  own,  who  also  reap  the  fruitage  of  our  ill-directed, 
but  earnest  efforts,  will  reach  the  fallen  before  they  fall,  and  save  the 
good  before  it  is  contaminated  by  the  bad.  Let  the  fallen  be  eared  for 
by  those  who  made  them  fall.  Our  interest  is  in  youth,  life,  health  and 
efficiency,  in  the  breath  of  hope,  not  in  the  groan  of  despair.” 

While  we  are  striving  to  achieve  these  ends,  some  of  which  alas!  are 
in  the  distant  future  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  some  pressing  needs, 
which  have  largely  to  do  with  administration,  altho  in  some  sections 
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much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  actual  relief,  not  even  to 
mention  assistance.  There  still  remain  counties  where  the  relief  is 
administered  through  township  and  borough  districts.  There  are  still 
places  where  the  poor  are  neglected  or  given  the  smallest  possible  amount 

of  aid. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  progress  can  be  reported.  Some  districts 
are  making  great  strides  forward,  there  are  many  new  modern  county 
homes,  providing  really  adequate  care,  and  in  some  places  professional 
nursing  in  modern  hospital  buildings.  With  this  much  already  accom- 
plished let  all  who  are  concerned,  official,  professional  and  layman, 
press  forward  to  make  Pennsylvania’s  record  in  the  care  of  the  un- 
fortunate the  finest  in  the  land. 

Chairman  Smiles:  I am  sure  we  all  enjoyed  that  very  wonder- 
ful address.  I know  I did- 

The  next  and  last  speaker  for  this  evening  I believe  is  just  a little 
something  new  for  our  Association.  Something  a little  bit  different. 
I suppose  in  the  majority  of  your  cities  you  are  all  enjoying  what  we 
call  the  Community  Chest.  Scranton  has  it  and  Wilkes-Barre  has  it, 
and  our  city  expects  to  inaugurate  it  this  coming  month,  the  city  of 
Pittston  and  vicinity.  And  we  hear  a number  of  arguments  one  way 
or  another, — why  don’t  we  Poor  Boards  take  care  of  everything  of 
that  nature  instead  of  us  having  to  dig  down  in  our  pockets  and 
contribute  to  the  Community  Chest.  Tonight,  our  speaker  is  going 
to  take  up  that  matter  of  relation  of  Poor  Directors  or  Poor  Boards 
to  the  Community  Chest,  or  vice  versa,  and  we  will  see  what  it 
amounts  to,  what  it  means. 

I believe  our  speaker  tonight  is  qualified  better  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States  to  discuss  this  subject.  I am  going  to 
introduce  to  you  now  Mr.  Dwight  Wiest,  the  head  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  Scranton. 


ADDRESS 

Mr.  Dwight  Wiest 

Any  of  you  who  have  been  vaudeville  actors  will  realize  that  the 
hardest  part  is  to  get  on  with  your  particular  stunt,  and  get  off 
gracefully.  Most  vaudeville  actors  say  it  doesn’t  amount  to  much 
what  they  do  while  they  are  on,  just  so  they  get  on  and  off  grace- 
fully. That  is  my  job,  to  get  on  gracefully  after  a State  Senator 
and  (we  hear  tonight)  a United  States  Senator,  and  one  who  has 
had  a very  long  record  as  a public  servant.  So  I am  going  to  keep 
my  watch  right  here,  Mr.  Smiles,  because  we  had  an  agreement 
before  that  you  were  to  watch  the  watch. 
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I have  to  introduce  my  speech  in  some  way,  so  I will  introduce 
it  much  like  a story.  I think  it  was  a United  States  Senator  who  had 
just  been  elected  to  that  office.  He  came  into  a town,  and  he  only 
had  about  five  minutes  to  get  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  make 
a talk.  He  was  going  to  make  a big  speech.  And  he  was  met  at 
the  train  by  the  usual  group,  holding  their  stiff  hats  oil  their  fore- 
arms this  way  (illustrating)  and  they  said,  “Well  now,  Senator, 
have  you  got  a room  for  the  night?’’  He  said  “No,  I always  carry 
my  bunk  in  my  pocket”. — (Takes  notes  from  inside  pocket). 

Now  the  Community  Chest  is  a word,  a catchword,  that  came 
about  after  the  war.  Communities  before  the  war  were  struggling 
around  trying  to  find  how  to  take  care  of  private  charity,  and  you 
who  live  in  those  communities  know  how  that  used  to  be  done.  After 
the  war,  a feeling  came  upon  the  folks  in  the  community  that  there 
is  certainly  a better  way  to  try  to  take  care  of  private  charity  than  the 
old  idea  of  going  around  with  tag  days  every  so  often,  and  campaigns 
so  often,  and  all  the  methods  that  were  used  to  try  to  raise  money 
for  private  charities.  Now  last  year,  there  were  365  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  had  the  Community  Chest  plan, 
and  they  raised  about  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  So  you  see 
that  the  idea  has  taken  hold,  it  has  captivated  this  continent  in  par- 
ticular and  there  are  some  other  places  in  the  world  where  they  have 
Community  Chests  like  Hawaii  and  Australia  and  other  places  where 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  tiredness  of  the  old  plan,  just  as  there 
was  here. 

Well  now,  when  people  began  to  find  out  that  there  was  some 
satisfaction  in  this  method,  that  they  were  relieved  of  a great  deal 
of  trouble  of  the  previous  years,  they  took  a great  deal  of  delight 
in  it.  Now  what  was  happening  in  a city  like  ours,  for  instance, 
in  Scranton?  I came  to  Scranton  ten  years  ago  from  Cleveland, 
where  I had  lived  a great  many  years.  I had  been  a social  worker 
myself  for  a long  time,  although  I was  trained  to  be  a farmer,  a 
real  dirt  farmer,  particularly  interested  in  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
And  if  you  folks  don’t  believe  it,  I have  a little. key  up  here  that 
shows  you  how  once  I got  along  pretty  well  in  judging  animals, 
for  instance.  And  you  know,  I have  often  said  that  that  judging 
of  animals  came  to  my  stead  even  in  social  work.  But  this  thing 
did  happen,  when  I went  in  to  tell  my  professor  once  upon  a time 
that  after  the  four  years  I was  not  going  to  go  into  animal  hus- 
bandry as  a profession,  but  I was  going  into  social  work.  And  I 
decided — it  wasn’t  so  much  to  decide — but  I had  to  make  my  own 
decision,  understand.  Nevertheless  I decided  that  the  raising  of 
people  was  more  important  than  the  raising  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses. 
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And  so,  entering  into  social  work  with  that  spirit,  and  being  in  it 
now  for  some  time,  I can  somewhat  classify  as  a social  worker  and 
a social  worker  is  sometimes  thoroughly  not  understood,  and  before 
I get  through  I want  to  tell  something  about  him  and  his  relationship 
to  this  whole  program. 

So  these  cities,  they  took  hold  of  this  new  plan,  and  what  has 
it  meant  to  them’  And  I want  to  talk  something  of  advantages  of 
this  scheme,  and  I want  to  tell  you  then  some  of  the  disadvantages, 
and  then  I want  to  tell  you  how  the  public  charities  as  represen- 
ted by  you  enter  into  the  thing  that  I think  has  to  come  in  most 
American  cities  of  tomorrow.  And  this  isn’t  such  a long  speech  after 
all,  even  though  the  subject  is  somewhat  long. 

Xow  when  people  began  to  find  out  that  there  was  a great  deal 
of  merit  in  working  together,  and  that  was  one  of  the  first  things 
and  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  Community  Chest  brought  to 
the  modern  American  City — you  go  into  these  cities  all  over  the 
country  and  find  out  what  the  Community  Chest  does.  Why  when 
1 came  to  Scranton  ten  years  ago,  and  looked  around,  people  said, 
‘ ‘ Why,  it  is  impossible  for  this  town  to  work  together  on  a thing 
like  that”.  Some  of  them  believed  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  them  to  work  together.  But  most  people  said,  for  the  very 
fact  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  only  had  supporting  the  34  or  35 
charities  in  that  particular  city  about  3,000  contributors,  and  last 
year  we  had  58,000  adult  contributors  and  45.000  school  children, 
over  100,000  out  of  the  166,000  people  contributing  to  this  general 
fund, — and  so  the  people  said  that  the  community  wouldn’t  get  in- 
terested in  this.  But  fortunately  they  did.  Any  city  is  mighty  proud 
to  have  one  great  common  interest  where  everybody  can  work  and 
for  which  everybody  can  work.  And  so  as  a result  of  that,  the  man 
of  means  and  the  man  of  less  means  each  has  his  particular  part  in 
this.  All  groups  of  people,  regardless  of  race,  have  their  particular 
place  in  it;  all  groups,  regardless  of  religion  have  their  particular 
place  in  it  and  their  particular  organizations,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  of  it  all;  it  makes  the  community,  and  the  Community 
Chest  movement  over  this  country  has  united  the  community  more 
than  any  other  single  movement  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  vears. 
It'  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  it,  that  would  be  a great  deal. 

Xow  it  doesn’t  work  that  way  in  all  great  cities:  I don’t  think 
it  is  intended  for  the  great  metropolitan  districts  where  thev  have 
a city  within  a city,  and  cities  without  citizens.  But  you  have  to 
have  a comprehensive  sort  of  a community  in  order  to  be  a com- 
munity and  have  a Community  Chest. 

Another  thing  that  the  Community  Chest  movement  did  was  this. 
Tery  few  cities  knew  what  their  social  bill  was  really  costing  them. 
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When  an  organization  would  come  out  on  the  street  and  pass  the 
cup  or  get  a contribution  from  you,  and  got  it  from  other  people 
who  might  be  downtown  that  particular  Saturday  morning,  this  went 
into  their  general  fund,  and  they  spent  it  judiciously.  We  never 
questioned  for  a moment  but  what  it  was  spent  to  the  fullest  ca- 
pacity. And  yet  you  didn’t  know  what  was  happening  exactly  or 
what  the  work  was.  This  particular  organization  was  to  itself  su- 
preme. And  their  own  Board  of  Directors  governed  what  was  going 
on,  and  for  the  most  part  as  we  say  it  was  good.  But  you  couldn ’t 
tell  whether  the  social  program  of  the  community  was  covered  or  not, 
you  couldn’t  tell  whether  the  organization  that  was  most  popular 
might  be  getting  most  of  the  funds  under  the  old  scheme,  and  the 
organization  tremendously  important  in  the  community ’s  life,  but  hav- 
ing no  popular  appeal,  possibly  was  getting  nothing  at  all;  and  was 
starved  to  death.  Now  that  was  happening  in  practically  every  one 
of  our  American  communities.  The  organization  with  the  most  appeal 
and  with  a popular  catch  phrase  of  some  kind  or  another  would  hold 
the  campaign  and  get  the  money.  The  Community  Chest  brought 
into  being  a new  idea,  and  that  was  the  community  itself  literally 
would  sit  down  and  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  A group  of  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  social  agencies  themselves,  possibly,  or  by  some 
particular  method  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  community,  would  sit 
down  and  look  over  budgets  and  study  social  conditions  and  social 
problems  and  social  possibilities.  And  this  is  the  second  great  thing 
that  the  Community  Chest  brought  to  the  American  community;  it 
showed  the  communities  themselves  what  their  social  job  was.  It 
brought  it  out  in  such  a way  that  everyone  could  see  it.  Almost  any 
who  could  run  could  read.  And  as  a result  in  the  cities  where,  now 
you  have  Community  Chests,  you  have  a new  group  who  are  inter- 
ested in  social  work,  and  you  would  be  surprised  what  the  ordinary 
man  of  the  street  now  knows  about  social  work.  He  always  knew 
that  he  was  making  a contribution  to  some  cause  or  another,  but  now 
he  knows  more  about  social  work,  and  as  a result  we  find  people 
willing  to  contribute,  interested  in  this,  because  they  are  now  for 
the  first  time  beginning  to  realize  what  it  is  all  about. 

Now  I have  talked  about  social  planning  just  a little  bit — not  so 
much,  but  that  is  the  next  step.  The  group  representing  the  citi- 
zens of  a city  sitting  down  to  study  the  needs  of  their  community 
can  go  so  far,  but  then  someone  comes  in  and  says  this  and  that 
ought  to  be  done.  Well,  you  know  in  any  community  there  are  lots 
of  people  who  have  vision,  lots  of  people  who  are  visionary,  and  some 
of  these  visionary  people  want  to  come  in,  and  they  want  to  go  way 
ahead  and  they  want  to  do  this  and  branch  out  and  do  that,  and  that 
is  all  very  good.  But  then  the  third  point  of  it  all  is,  if  this  is 
all  necessary,  you  come  more  and  more  in  your  communities  to  be- 
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ginning  to  make  a study  of  your  community  as  to  future  needs.  What 
and  how  is  your  community  going  to  develop?  In  what  direction  is 
it  going  to  go?  Some  communities  have  developed  tremendously  in 
one  way;  some  have  developed  in  another.  And  by  the  process  of 
conference,  by  the  process  of  study,  by  the  process  of  surveys,  we 
were  able  to  find  out  just  what  the  new  projects  in  the  community 
are  to  be.  And  then,  if  the  community  wants  these  particular  pro- 
jects, they  can  tell  the  folks  of  the  community,  “We  can  have  them 
if  we  pay  for  them  ’ ’.  And  of  course  that  is  where  it  touches  our 
pocketbooks. 

Now,  my  friends,  I want  to  tell  just  a little  bit  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  this  plan  and  I want  to  tell  you  it  isn’t  all 
rosy  by  any  means.  I have  been  just  ten  years  in  Scranton  Secre- 
tary of  the  Community  Chest.  I see  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  it, 
and  I see  some  of  the  complexities  of  it,  and  I want  to  take  you 
right  in  just  as  if  I were  talking  to  any  group  in  our  own  community, 
because  you  hear  a great  deal  about  this,  and  some  say,  “Oh,  it’s 
the  only  scheme”.  I say  it’s  a good  scheme;  it  is  working  up  to 
a particular  point.  But  it  isn’t  the  millenium  by  any  means,  possibly. 
It  is  just  a step  in  a certain  direction,  and  American  cities  have  gone 
in  that  direction. 

What  are  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  all?  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  big  ones  that  worries  us  most,  and  about  which 
you  do  not  have  to  worry,  is  when  our  big  subscribers  die.  In- 
come that  might  come  from  the  estate  after  the  death  of  father  and 
sometimes  the  family,  even  with  as  much  funds  as  are  left  to  them, 
feel  terribly  poor,  and  our  contributions  are  cut  down.  It  doesn’t 
affect  you  that  way;  the  estate  is  there  and  in  your  work  you  can 
tax  the  estate  just  the  same;  but  in  the  Community  Chest  work,  we 
lose  and  our  particular  city  during  the  last  five  years  lost  nearly 
$35,000  because  of  the  deaths  of  big  givers,  and  we  hardly  have  any 
way  to  replace  them.  The  family  will  only  give  a small  amount,  be- 
cause they  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  future;  possibly  some  haven’t 
taken  as  active  a part  in  certain  sorts  of  activities  which  might  give 
them  a place  for  themselves.  We  are  depending  more  or  less  on  the 
income  that  might  come  from  the  estate  after  the  death  of  father  and 
mother  as  the  case  might  be,  and  so  when  they  get  these  funds'  into 
their  hands  there  is  a tendency  to  hold  on  to  them,  and  not  give  so 
liberally,  so  we  have  to  overcome  that. 

We  had  one  particular  family  I know  of, — five  years  ago  they 
were  giving  $10,000  to  the  Community  Chest.  This  year  we  expect 
to  get  $4,000,  a loss  of  $6,000,  and  the  estate  is  just  as  large  now 
as  when  these  particular  gentlemen,  two  of  them,  died,  because  we 
are  quite  sure  (it  is  said  at  least)  they  took  nothing  along  to  the 
next  world,  as  far  as  that  estate  is  concerned. 
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The  other  difficulty  in  the  Community  Chest  financing  of  charity 
and  philanthropy  as  against  the  other  scheme  is  that  we  are  depend- 
ing on  a certain  type  of  leadership  to  captivate  the  community.  You 
have  got  to  have,  under  this  plan,  leadership  that  can  lead;  you  have 
got  to  have  leadershiip  that  can  say  to  the  community,  “Come  on, 
we’ve  got  to  do  this’’.  Most  communities  have  men  and  women, 
leaders  of  this  kind,  and  they  drop  off.  Something  happens,  and 
first  thing  you  know,  you  don’t  have  the  leadership  and  you  have 
a big  burden  on  your  hands,  a big  obligation,  and  your  leaders 
who  inspired  during  these  early  days  are  no  longer  with  you.  Now 
that  is  a handicap  to  this  particular  plan  of  financing,  and  I want 
you  to  understand  it. 

Another,  and  a third  big  difficulty  is  involved  in  this  plan,  namely 
the  changing  of  our  communities.  Because  of  our  changing  com- 
munities, the  old  plan  of  community  charity  has  failed.  You 
don’t  know  who  your  neighbor  is  in  an  ordinary  city,  and  about  the 
time  you  are  getting  acquainted  with  this  neighbor,  he  moves  and 
he  is  somebody  else’s  neighbor.  So  you  see  the  shifting  of  our  pop- 
ulation, in  our  industrial  communities  in  particular,  make  it  very 
hard  for  the  old  plan  of  financing  to  be  done.  And  so  it  is  important 
that  we  have  this  centralized  plan.  But  when  in  this  community  or 
that  community,  you  work  up  an  interest  in  private  charity  and  the 
people  are  gone,  after  a while  your  leaders  move,  you  have  to  re- 
create that  interest,  bring  it  about  again  and  get  another  group  to 
lead  you,  you  see,  a thing  you  do  not  have  to  do  from  the  point  of 
view  of  private  charities,  and  you  have  a very  strong  point  there, 
and  I want  to  speak  about  that  just  a little  bit  later. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  a man  whom  I greatly  admire, — I literally 
sat  at  his  feet  for  a good  many  years  in  Cleveland  while  I lived 
there — I think  he  has  as  true  a concept  of  government  and  its  place 
as  any  man  living  today.  He  was  the  mayor  of  the  city  for  a great 
many  years,  and  there  he  believed  in  trusting  the  people.  That 
is  sometimes  a hard  thing  to  do.  The  people  elected  to  carry 
on  our  political  government,  once  in  a while  we  trust  them;  some- 
times we  don ’t  trust  them  as  much  as  we  wisli  we  might.  But  never- 
theless Mr.  Baker’s  idea  was  that  people  would  absolutely  trust 
those  in  whose  hands  they  have  put  control  of  government.  That 
is  an  ideal.  I wish  we  could  do  that  and  do  it  all  the  time. 
That  being  the  case,  he  believes  very  thoroughly  as  you  believe  (and 
this  is  nothing  new)  that  the  government  should  not  enter  into 
business  if  private  enterprise  can  do  it  just  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  private  enterprise,  private  organization  should  not  enter  in- 
to welfare  if  government  can  do  it  just  as  well. 

Then  we  come  up  now,  we  are  bringing  ourselves  closer  and  closer 
to  where  the  line  of  demarkation  begins  between  you  representing 
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the  public  agency  and  some  of  us  representing  the  private  agencies. 
We  having  to  raise  our  money  by  the  generosity  of  the  people,  by 
very  hard  work,  by  a lot  of  advertising  and  by  a lot  of  publicity 
and  by  constantly  keeping  the  people  informed  in  order  that  they 
will  contribute.  You  very  deliberately  finding  out  what  the  cost 
is  to  be,  figuring  it  out  as  you  do,  and  then  telling  the  people,  ‘ ‘ Here 
is  the  bill;  kindly  pay  it  when  you  step  over  to  the  tax  office”,  and 
the  people  come  along  and  pay  for  it,  for  they  know  that  it  must  be 
paid. 

Take  this  story,  for  instance:  I was  in  New  York  last  Sat- 

urday, called  there  because  of  a particular  conference.  Two  days 
before,  there  met,  called  by  the  Eussel  Sage  Foundation,  a group 
of  people  from  all  over  the  country,  leaders  in  the  private  social 
work  movement,  particularly  in  the  family  field,  to  discuss  what 
in  the  world  we  are  going  to  do  this  winter.  I am  very  glad 
that  you  are  meeting  at  this  particular  time  in  October,  and  I 
don’t  know, — I wasn’t  here  at  your  morning  meeting,  I don’t  know 
what  was  said,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  was  said  there  for  two  or 
three  solid  days  by  groups  of  leaders  from  all  over  this  country: 
“How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  meet  this  winter?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  this  unemployment?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  these  extra  families?  Whose  job  is  it?  The  Community  Chest 
Secretaries  sat  around  and  said,  “How  can  we  raise  any  more  money 
than  we  are  raising  now?  We  can’t  do  it.  People  haven’t  the  mon- 
ey to  give.  This  group  can’t  give”.  You  see  the  difficulty;  the 
private  charities  can’t  raise  as  much  money  this  year  as  they  raised 
last  year,  let  us  say.  But  the  job  is  ten  times  greater,  the  job  of 
need  and  welfare  relief,  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  Who 
is  going  to  pay  the  bill?  You  may  say  we  are  loaded  up;  we  can’t 
do  anything  more.  Well,  if  private  charity  can’t  pay  the  bill,  and 
you  can’t  pay  the  bill,  then  the  people  are  going  to  starve.  There’s 
nothing  else  to  it.  Because  if  they  are  out  of  work  and  there  is  no 
place  to  go  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  they  are  just  out  of  luck, 
aren ’t  they  ? 

Now  you  see  where  we  have  to  get  together.  Private  charity  and 
public  charity  have  got  to  get  together  and  got  to  get  together  very 
shortly,  and  I think  it  is  very  timely  that  you  are  meeting  now  in 
order  that  you  can  discuss  how  far  can  you  go  now  as  Directors  of  the 
Poor  handling  the  public  funds  to  meet  the  situation  when  private 
charity  can’t  raise  as  much  money  as  last  year,  and  the  job  is  sev- 
eral times  larger  this  next  winter  than  it  was  in  previous  winters. 

I don’t  know  what  figures  you  have  to  back  that  up.  These  people 
who  met,  called  by  the  Russel  Sage  Foundation  have  the  figures  very 
carefully  compounded  to  back  up  all  that  I have  just  said.  So  we 
try  to  find  out  whose  responsibility  is  this  job,  and  whose  particular 
job  is  this. 
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I want  to  go  on  to  this  subject,  this  line  of  demarkation  where 
we  are  going  to  get  together,  and  I speak  to  you  in  a very  friendly 
way  because  I very  thoroughly  believe  that  this  particular 
taxation  pocket  has  got  to  enter  more  and  more  into  the  job,  very 
much  more.  There  isn ’t  any  reason  in  the  world  why  I from  this 
particular  pocket  have  to  do  anything  to  support  a hospital,  for  in- 
stance. Have  you  ever  thought  that  out?  It  was  started  first  by 
private  philanthropy,  private  philanthropy  comes  along  and  says, 
“People  are  sick’’.  They  experimented  in  the  hospital  field.  The 
hospital  was  first  an  experiment.  Private  charity  for  a long  time 
was  willing  to  experiment  to  see  whether  a hospital  was  a good  thing 
or  not.  It  has  been  proven.  Now  why  should  men  and  women  be 
taxed  from  this  pocket  over  here,  this  contribution  pocket,  let  us  say, 
to  support  a hospital?  That  is  absolutely,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
a public  charities  job,  supported  by  the  public.  Now  we  say,  “It 
will  raise  taxes  to  do  that”.  Well,  most  of  what  I am  talking  about 
is  going  to  raise  taxes.  But  does  it  matter  which  pocket  it  has  to 
come  from  if  these  bills  of  all  communities  have  got  to  be  paid? 

Now  here  is  a difficulty  with  this  taxation  pocketbook  of  ours,  and 
the  difficulty  with  this  contribution  pocketbook  of  ours.  Take  a big 
corporation  that  is  operating  in  your  community  or  in  any  particular 
community,  and  this  is  the  way  it  affects  the  private  charity  and  the 
public  charity  problem.  This  big  corporation  is  operating,  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  they  have  a lot  of  money,  a lot  of  capital,  piled  up 
waiting  for  just  such  a time  as  this  when  they  can’t  sell  this  particular 
product,  possibly,  and  these  men  are  all  thrown  out  of  work  on  the  com- 
munity. Whose  job  is  it  to  take  care  of  them?  Oh,  you  say,  “Well, 
sure,  the  neighbors  must  do  it  ’ ’.  Not  at  all.  This  big  corporation  has 
a great  deal  of  responsibility  to  take  care  of  that.  We  go  to  the  cor- 
poration as  a private  organization  and  we  say,  ‘ ‘ Mr.  So  and  So,  as  a 
corporation  we  would  like  to  have  $20,000  towards  the  Community 
Chest  ’ ’.  And  they  would  smile  at  us,  a very  nice  smile,  and  after  a 
while  we  would  bow  ourselves  out,  very  sorry  that  we  came  in  because 
that  corporation  was  in  terrible  shape.  You  know,  terrible  shape. 

Well  you  come  along  and  you  say,  “Here  these  men  are  out  of 
employment;  you  will  have  to  pay  just  the  same  as  if  you  would 
like  to  save  all  your  reserves.  These  men  have  served  you  well”. 
“You  can  say  to  them,  “Come  through”,  by  the  process  of  taxation, 
and  obtain  enough  to  support  these  men.  It  isn’t  a neighbor’s  job 
to  do  this  when  a man  is  out;  of  work  in  a particular  mill;  it  isn’t 
a neighbor’s  particular  job  to  give  him  food  day  by  day,  as  represented 
through  private  charity,  through  the  organizations  in  the  Community 
Chest.  Some  people  think  that  it  is,  and  some  coporations  think  that  it 
is,  and  it  makes  it  mighty  easy  for  the  corporation  when  they  get 
through  with  a group  of  men,  to  put  them  out  of  work.  Where  do  the 
men  go?  They  go  to  their  neighbors  and  live  off  their  neighbors. 
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You  can  come  along  by  another  proqess,  whether  it  is  by  what  you 
represent  or  by  some  new  arrangement  that  we  need,  and  can  say 
very  deliberately  to  that  corporation,  “You  have  a responsibility 
here  and  you  have  got  to  pay’’. 

Here  is  something  that  has  worked  out  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
As  regular  as  Hartford  is  in  very  many  ways,  having  insurance  com- 
panies and  very  many  big  companies  there  that  you  would  think 
were  quite  regular,  yet  Hartford,  Connecticut),  increased  for  July, 
just  one  month,  their  outdoor  relief  of  July  1930  over  July  1929, 
according  to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  report,  from  $3500  to 
$17,000.  That  is  one  month.  Multiply  that  by  twelve,  and  you  will  see 
what  the  difference  is  between  the  two  years.  These  men  were  out  of 
work.  Hartford  had  to  plan  for  it.  Here  is  what  the  city  of  Hartford 
did.  The  Mayor  of  the  c-ity  said,  “We  will  give  employment  to  all  men 
who  are  out  of  work’’.  Now  some  of  our  people  said,  “Oh,  that  will 
never  do  ’ ’.  I proposed  that  to  a group  in  our  town  a few  days  ago. 
They  said  that  would  never  do.  Why  not?  Instead  of  giving 
alms  to  these  men  out  of  work  (and  most  of  them  common  labor)  these 
people  got  on  their  overalls  and  went  out  and  cleaned  the  streets,  they 
cleaned  the  parks,  they  earned  the  dole,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to 
call  it,  which  might  have  been  a dole  had  they  sat  at  home  and  said, 
“We  have  no  job;  how  are  we  going  to  get  along?’’  And  someone 
come  along  and  give  them  the  money.  They  went  and  worked  for  the 
city,  the  city  employed  them,  and  the  people  of  the  city  paid  the 
bill.  The  jteople  didn’t  kick,  they  thought  that  was  the  best  way  to 
do  it. 

We  have  heard  something  tonight  about  the  happiness  of  men  be- 
ing at  wTork.  Now  this  is  a very  recent  method  of  making  people 
happy,  and  Hartford,  Connecticut  seems  to  be  working  that  out. 

Two  or  three  more  things,  and  then  I must  close.  Here  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  ordinary  citizen  likes  private  charity  as  a- 
gainst  public  charity,  why  he  would  rather  contribute  to  a Commun- 
ity Chest  than  to  the  taxation  idea.  A lot  of  them  will  do  that,  and 
they  will  work  for  a Community  Chest  and  they  will  not  work  for 
the  other  scheme.  Why?  Well  sometimes  there  is  more  social  pres- 
tige involved.  It  is  important  to  be  on  the  board  of  a particular  or- 
ganization— do  you  see  what  I mean?  There  are  a lot  of  people  in 
all  our  communities  that  take  pride  in  being  on  the  board  of  this  par- 
ticular organization  for  the  last  thirty  years.  And  you  see,  giving 
a lot  of  thought,  it  is  an  avocation  of  theirs.  And  they  say,  “OJi, 
no,  we  wouldn’t  want  to  see  this  children’s  organization  taken  off 
of  private  charity  and  paid  for  out  of  our  other  pocketbook,  No,  not 
by  any  means.  What  would  I do  with  all  of  my  time,  and  how  would 
I get  along’’.  Well,  that  is  the  thing  that  happens  for  a lot  of 
people. 
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There  is  another  group  of  people  that  have  the  other  idea.  They 
are  more  and  more  (and  I am  saying  this  very  thoughtfully  now) 
— they  are  more  and  more  believing  in  the  private  charities  idea 
of  social  leadership,  if  you  please.  What  do  we  mean  by  that? 
We  mean  that  private  charity  after  all  of  these  years,  and  without 
any  doubt,  has  shown  the  way  to  public  charity  as  far  as  social  lead- 
ership is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  personnel  of  social  leadership  is 
concerned.  I think  it  is  quite  natural  that  over  in  our  private  char- 
ity we  should  experiment  with  social  work.  Very  often,  public 
charity  organizations  have  little  confidence  in  what  is  ordinarily  known 
as  the  trained  people  in  social  work.  Oh,  they  call  them  visionary 
occasionally,  and  they  claim  that  they  haven’t  common  sense,  and  they 
say  that  common  sense  is  the  thing  that  we  need.  Oh,  I could  tell 
you  a lot  of  things  that  I have  heard  people  in  public  charities  say 
about  the  social  workers  in  private  charity,  and  to  some  of  them  it 
means  nothing  that  a young  woman  would  go  through  college  for  four 
years  and  specialize  in  social  service  and  in  social  welfare,  and  would 
go  out  into  a children ’s  Society,  or  a family  service  society,  and  take 
a couple  or  three  years  in  club  work — there’s  about  seven  years — and 
go  out  and  get  a job.  But  they  will  say,  “It  doesn’t  amount  to  any- 
thing at  all;  all  you  need  is  common  sense’’. 

Now  let’s  talk  about  that.  And  I believe,  as  I said  to  you,  that 
the  citizens  of  our  cities  are  more  and  more  coming  to  know  the  value 
of  these  trained  workers.  Let  me  tell  you  this  little  incident,  just 
to  show  what  common  sense  is.  Not  long  ago,  a man  sat  across  the 
table  from  me.  He  had  been  in  social  work  not  very  long,  not  very 
far  from  where  we  live,  in  some  town,  and  he  said  something  like 
this:  “All  you  do  need  in  social  work  anyhow  is  a little  common 
sense’’.  Now  I have  been  a social  worker  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
he  had  been  in  that  work  hardly  twenty-five  months.  And  although 
I couldn ’t  say  very  much  to  him,  of  course  that  was  his  opinion,  and 
when  I told  him  about  my  own  daughter  going  off  to  take  a course 
six  or  seven  years  to  be  a social  worker,  he  said  it  was  absolutely  non- 
sense. Well  now,  people  who  talk  that  way  do  not  understand  this 
job  at  all,  and  this  man  didn’t  understand  this  job  at  all. 

Let  me  tell  you  this  particular  story  about  a social  worker  and  what 
happened  because  he  had  common  sense;  that  was  all  it  was.  A boy 
came  into  court,  before  the  judge,  and  this  particular  worker,  a young 
man,  was  there.  He  wasn’t  a trained  worker  as  we  know  them,  he 
hadn’t  gone  through  a lot  of  training,  but  he  was  one  (and  there  are 
people  of  this  kind  once  in  a while)  who  just  have  a sense  of  knowing 
how  to  help  people.  A lot  don’t  have  it  by  any  means.  Some  people 
call  them  investigators,  but  I don’t  like  that  word.  I mean  people 
who  know  and  understand  family  problems.  I don’t  like  that  word 
investigator;  I have  cut  it  out  of  my  vocabulary.  I don’t  know  if 
you  have  or  not,  but  nevertheless  you  may  call  them  family  visitors, 
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someone  who  understands  families.  This  boy  was  in  the  police  court. 
He  was  in  there  because  he  had  been  loitering  around  the  wholesale 
district,  and  they  thought  a boy  who  would  do  that  must  be  a bad  boy, 
to  be  constantly  down  in  the  wholesale  district,  and  he  was  caught 
by  the  truant  officer,  and  therefore  he  was  jerked  up  into  court,  brought 
before  the  judge,  and  he  admitted  it  all.  This  social  worker  said, 
“Judge,  just  a minute.  Let  me  have  this  a little  while”.  Well,  he 
was  a nice  looking  boy,  and  the  judge  wanted  to  save  the  boy,  as 
judges  always  do  when  they  are  of  the  right  kind,  and  the  judge  said, 
‘ ‘ Why  sure,  go  ahead  and  work  on  this  a couple  of  days  ’ ’.  The  man 
said,  “Come  on. — Where  were  you?”  He  went  to  the  wholesale  dis- 
trict, right  where  he  was.  He  went  home  with  the  boy  and  said  to 
the  boy’s  mother,  “What  did  you  give  this  boy.  this  morning  for 
breakfast?”  She  said,  “A  piece  of  bread”.  “What  did  he  have 
for  lunch?”  “I  gave  him  a nickel  and  told  Mm  to  get  what  he  could”. 
“Where  was  he  this  afternoon?”  “All  afternoon  in  the  wholesale 
district”.  “What  was  he  doing  down  there?”  “Trying  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat”.  This  man  went  back  to  the  judge  and  said,  “Feed 
your  boy  and  he  is  alright”.  They  fed  him  and  he  was  happy  ever 
after.  The  Mothers’  Club  of  the  school  fed  him.  That  is  all  there 
was  to  it.  And  yet  what  had  been  done?  Because  of  inexperience 
(and  that  is  all  there  was  to  it)  he  had  fooled  his  mother,  he  had 
fooled  the  teacher.  Now  get  all  the  people  who  had  been  fooled 
before  he  got  to  this  young  man  who  used  what  you  would  call  com- 
mon sense.  And  yet  here  were  six  or  eight  people.  Did  they  have  it? 
Judge  for  yourself.  He  fooled  his  mother,  fooled  the  teacher,  fooled 
the  principal,  fooled  the  truant  officer,  but  he  didn’t  fool  the  judge 
because'  the  judge  was  willing  to  go  one  step  further. 

That  is  just  what  common  sense  is,  it  is  that  experience  that 
one  gets  because  he  deals  with  a great  many  cases,  and  has  an  ex- 
perience accumulated  so  that  he  thoroughly  understands  a situation, 
just  as  this  young  man  came  back  and  said,  “Feed  him”.  And  the 
Mothers’  Club  fed  him  and  he  went  to  school  every  day. 

I must  close  in  about  one  minute.  Some  of  the  hopeful  things 
in  this  whole  question  of  a better  trained  personnel  in  our  welfare 
work,  both  public  and  private,  I think  is  given  to  us  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  New  York  in  its  new  old  age  assistance,  is  literallv 
begging  the  agencies  to  give  them  thoroughly  trained  workers.  I 
think  that  is  a bright  place  on  our  horizon  for  public  service. 

Another  bright  point  is  this,  and  tjhat  is  our  whole  question 
of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund.  Mothers’  Assistance  funds  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  trained  workers  for  their  particular  job,  and  you 
can  tell  by  what  I am  saying  that  I believe  very  thoroughly  in  them. 
Then  there  are  a great  many  of  our  counties  and  districts  in  this 
particular  State  of  ours.  Your  own  groups  are  bringing  in  experts  so 
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to  speak,  and  I tell  yon  some  of  them  are  expert  even  though  they 
may  look  young,  even  though  they  may  look  sometimes  like  flappers, 
and  even  though  you  may  call  them  flappers  sometimes, — yet  I will 
tell  you  these  girls,  with  the  proper  spirit,  or  those  women  with  the 
proper  spirit,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  you  get  once  to  know  what  they 
are  really  about  you  will  understand  what  it  all  means.  Then  I think 
the  other  great  hopeful  thing  is  our  own  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, how  it  has  stood  the  test  of  all  these  years,  and  I am  hopeful 
that  the  next  administration  will  make  progress  just  as  other  admin- 
istrations have  made  progress.  I think  the  best  type  we  know  of, — 
I could  refer  you  to  our  own  Mrs.  Megee  in  particular  in  this  audience 
tonight.  She  has  been  in  the  Department  of  Welfare,  Bureau  of  As- 
sistance all  these  years,  and  they  have  kept  her  there  because  of  her 
training,  because  of  her  experience,  and  she  has  grown  more  and  more 
into  the  life  of  the  job  and  the  life  of  the  State.  There  are  others 
down  there  I could  mention  just  the  same.  These  are  the  hopeful 
things  along  the  line  I mean,  where  the  public,  our  taxation  pocket- 
book,  is  to  assume  more  and  more  of  this  particular  burden,  and  we 
in  the  private  field  must  go  on  as  we  have  gone  on,  filling  up  the  gaps 
which  are  there  for  us.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Adjourned  at  9:50  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  1,  1930 
Morning  Session 
9:15  A.M. 

Chairman  C.  W.  Smiles:  The  convention  will  please  come  to  order. 

At  this  time,  we  will  have  the  invocation,  which  will  be  given  by 
Reverend  S.  K.  Piercy,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Allentown. 


INVOCATION 

Rev.  S.  K.  Piercy:  Gracious  Lord,  we  rejoice  to  know  there  is  no 
interest  of  ours  that  is  foreign  to  Thee.  And  somehow  with  deep 
understanding  of  the  business  that  these  men  and  women  represent 
in  our  State,  we  must  understand  that  there  is  no  work  being  done 
in  Thy  name  anywhere,  that  is  more  precious  in  Thy  sight.  We  re- 
member from  the  gospel  days  how  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  af- 
flicted were  close  to  Thy  heart.  We  pray  Thee  to  bless  this  gathering 
in  all  its  ramifications.  Bless  the  whole  work  that  these  men  and 
women  are  doing,  if  not  in  Thy  name,  yet  for  Thee. 

Bless  the  meeting  of  this  day,  and  in  these  days  when  there  is  so 
much  industrial  unsettlement  and  so  much  economic  and  other  need, 
we  pray  Thee  that  we  may  catch  a vision  for  Whom  these  things 
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are  being  done.  Bless  the  deliberations,  the  pictures,  all  that  shall 
be  said  and  done  in  Thy  name,  and  do  Thou  encourage  them  to  go 
forward  in  the  work  that  they  are  doing  for  Thee. 

And  this  we  ask  confidently  in  the  name  of  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Secretary  Harry  A.  Jones:  You  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  attendance  at  this  convention.  I counted,  just  before  coming  in 
here,  and  364  are  registered  so  far,  with  some  others  yet  to  come  in. 

Chairman  Smiles:  That  is  a very  good  registration.  It  is  getting 
us  up  very  close  to  our  old  mark. 

This  morning’s  program  was  arranged  by  a committee  headed  by 
a gentleman  you  all  know  very  well,  and  I am  going  to  ask,  him  to 
come  up  and  preside  over  this  part  of  our  program.  I will  ask  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  of  Philadelphia,  to  preside  during  part  of  this 
session  at  least. 

Chairman  E.  D.  Solenberger:  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  re- 
ferred to  consisted  of  Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Superintendent  of 
Polk  State  School,  Miss  Margaret  Brooke,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  myself,  and 
this  program  as  you;  find  it  printed  here  was  arranged  by  us  on  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  is,  ‘ ‘ The  Problem  of  the  Feeble 
Minded  Child”,  and  Miss  Brooke  and  myself  united  in  requesting  Dr. 
Harvey  M.  Watkins,  of  Polk,  to  present  that  subject.  It  is  a subject, 
of  course,  of  great  interest  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  because 
when  along  with  the  other  problems  presented  by  dependent  children 
you  have  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  families  with  which 
you  are  dealing,  or  in  any  ease  in  which  you  may  be  called,  it  re- 
quires, we  all  know,  special  treatment.  I believe  what  Dr.  Watkins 
has  to  say  to  us  will  throw  some  light  on  that  part  of  the  problem 
as  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  to  deal  with  it  in  our  several 
counties  and  districts. 


ADDRESS 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association — I am  going  to  surprise 
you  this  morning  by  not  talking  very  much.  I brought  along  a 
moving  picture  outfit  with  me  and  have  distributed  pamphlets  on  the 
chairs,  so  we  are  going  to  save  a little  time,  for  which  you  will  all 
he  thankful. 

The  problem  of  the  feeble  minded  has  not  changed  very  much 
during  the  last  year.  This  happens  to  be  my  third  occasion  appearing 
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before  this  Association,  and  I am  still  talking  to  you  about  the  same 
old  problem  of  the  feeble  minded. 

Feeble  mindedness,  no  doubt,  is  the  biggest  social  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  State  of  Pennsylvania  today.  Segregation  constitutes  at 
the  present  time  one  of  our  biggest  problems  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  have  been  created  between  600 
and  800  beds  in  the  last  two  years,  the  old  problem  of  long  waiting 
lists,  of  long  times  of  admission,  still  is  a vital  problem  to  you  people 
in  the  poor  districts  and  to  you  people  who  certify  to  those  commit- 
ments. Although  we  have  created  in  Polk  State  School  600  beds  in 
the  last  four  years,  our  waiting  list  today  remains  the  same  as  it  did 
three  years  ago  when  we  started  our  planning. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  to  you 
folks  about  the  changes  in  the  recent  laws  concerning  feeble  minded- 
ness. As  you  know,  the  tendency  is  towards  centralization.  We  have 
seen  our  purchasing  power  leave  us  except  for  fuel  and  emergencies 
and  perishable  groceries  and  things  like  that,  and  we  have  also  seen  the 
matter  of  collections,  the  matter  of  revenue  changed  from  a State 
institution  proposition  to  one  of  centralized  collection.  So  that  when 
you  receive  your  bills  for  $40.00  clothing  obligations  at  Polk  State 
School,  or  Pennhurst,  that  is  a centralized  office  proposition  and  we 
want  you  to  understand  it. 

The  latest  laws  changed  this  thing.  Years  ago,  we  had  the  col- 
lection of  certain  revenues;  we  had  a clothing  rate  of  $25.00  a year. 
That,  today,  is  not  collected  by  the  institutions  themselves.  It  is 
collected  through  the  Department  of  Revenue  at  Harrisburg,  and  the 
law  states  that  they  shall  determine  the  rate  per  annum  of  mainten- 
ance and  for  clothing.  So  don’t  blame  Polk  when  you  receive  the 
bill.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  any  more. 

In  conformity  with  those  changes,  we  have  had  an  increase  of  ap- 
plications to  our  institutions.  That  increase  of  applications  may  be 
explained  in  this  manner,  that  owing  to  economc  depression,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  recognition  of  the  feeble  minded  apparently  is  on  the 
increase.  Not  that  the  problem  is  increasing;  it  is  just  being  in- 
creasingly recognized.  So  that  as  the  laborer  and  the  wage  earner 
ceases  to  be  a factor,  then  we  get  into  the  proposition  of  the  de- 
fective child  being  more  quickly  recognized  and  his  immediate  ad- 
mission to  an  institution  necessary.  So  that  there  is  apparently  an 
increase  in  our  problem. 

Now  I brought  some  pictures  along  to  show  you  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  one  of  our  institutions.  These  pictures  will  tell  it  far 
better  than  I can.  These  pictures  are  taken  only  from  one  department 
in  our  institution,  the  Educational  Department.  And  if  they  work, 
and  if  the  fuse  doesn ’t  burn  out,  I hope  they  will  turn  out  all  right. 

(The  machine  failed  to  operate) 
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These  pictures  were  supposed  to  represent  the  Bducational  Depart- 
ment. The  machine  has  gone  bad,  and  the  operator  is  worse,  so  we 
will  have  to  talk  on  this  thing  rather  than  show  you  pictures. 

You  people  who  have  visited  an  instituion  for  the  feeble  minded  know 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  In  the  first,  place,,  feeble  mindedness  in 
Pennsylvania  represents  a factor  of  from  1 per  cent  to  2 per  cent  of  our 
total  population  that  may  be  roughly  determined  as  being  backward  or 
feeble  minded.  That  means  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  we  have  be- 
tween 100,000  and  150,000  defective  people.  Of  that  number,  less  than 
5 per  cent  are  in  State  institutions  for  their  care  and  training. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
feeble  mindedness  was  somewhat  different  from  the  problem  of  the 
mentally  ill,  the  epileptic,  and  other  groups  of  welfare  work.  Your 
first  institution  was  established  in  this  State  as  a private  proposition 
in  Elwyn.  The  Elwyn  School  represents  our  oldest  school.  It  was  only, 
though,  in  1897  that  Pennsylvania  recognized  it  was  a State  issue  and 
established  an  institution  at  Polk,  Pa.  A little  later  there  was  established 
in  Pennhurst  and  in  Laurelton  other  schools.  Today,  as  a State  prop- 
osition, we  take  care  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  in  those  institutions. 
Our  biggest  demand,  and  your  biggest  request  is  for  new  admissions. 
The  waiting  list  today  constitutes  approximately  2,000  applications  to 
those  three  schools. 

We  believe  today  that  the  problem  of  the  feeble  minded  should  em- 
brace a broad,  conservative  program  in  which  we  include  some  five  or 
six  factors.  The  early  recognition  and  identification  or  diagnosis  of 
feeble  mindedness  is  one  familiar  to  all  of  you,  done  through  our  mental 
health  clinics  in  cooperation  with  your  local  hospitals,  your  county 
hospitals  and  with  these  various  clinics  throughout  the  State,  some  68 
now  being  established.  We  believe  that  the  recognition  of  this  great 
group  at  an  early  age  points  the  way  toward  their  training  and  reclama- 
tion for  eventual  return  to  the  community.  It  is  not  enough  to  identify 
these  people  late  in  life ; they  should  be  identified  in  the  early  classes  and 
in  the  first  part  of  their  school  program.  It  is  too  late  to  identify  the 
feeble  minded  boy  or  girl  when  they  reach  eighteen,  nineteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  If  we  can  accomplish  anything  in  feeble  minded- 
ness, it  is  by  recognizing  those  people  when  they  first  show  their  defect. 
The  facilities  may  not  be  large  enough  at  the  present  time  to  do  that, 
hut  we  are  attempting  to  do  it  through  these  various  avenues. 

After  examination  and  identification,  then  comes  the  proposition  of 
registration.  No  State  in  the  union  today  knows  exactly  how  many 
feeble  minded  people  they  have.  That  applies  to  the  entire  United 
States.  We  speak  of  programs,  and  yet  we  don’t  know  exactly  how 
big  a proposition  this  thing  is.  So  we  believe,  second,  in  a centra! 
registration  bureau  so  that  you  people,  interested  in  welfare  work,  may 
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know  in  your  individual  county  just  how  many  feeble  minded  you  have, 
just  where  they  are  located,  what  the  environmental  conditions  are, 
what  the  recreational  or  training  facilities  may  be.  That  is  point 
number  two. 

Point  number  three  is  this:  Education.  The  education  of  the  feeble 
minded  can  never  be  entirely  a State  proposition.  The  education  of 
the  feeble  minded,  the  care  of  the  feeble  minded,  is  primarily  a local 
community  problem,  and  we  in  the  institutions  only  receive  a small 
percentage.  So  that  the  education  of  the  feeble  minded  must  not  take 
place  entirely  in  State  institutions ; it  must  be  made  a part  of  your 
local  school  administrative  problem,  and  special  classes  should  be  es- 
tablished in  every  school  district  in  the  State.  And  when  I advocate 
special  classes  in  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  I do  not  do  so  primari- 
ly for  the  feeble  minded,  but  primarily  for  the  normal ; because  the 
finer  we  separate  our  problems,  the  normal  and  the  abnormal;  the  finer 
we  separate  our  degrees  of  abnormality,  the  simpler  those  problems  be- 
come. And  if  we  clear  away  all  the  freight  cars  between  here  and 
Altoona,  the  fast  freight  can  go  through  on  schedule,  if  we  crowd  to 
the  side  those  slow  moving  freights,  those  fellows  that  make  every 
station,  we  then  open  the  way  for  the  normal.  After  all,  we  have 
an  educational  system  based  primarily  for  the  normal,  and  basing  it  on 
that  scheme,  then  when  we  separate  the  abnormally  dull  and  abnormally 
bright  from  this  great  group  of  middle  grounds,  we  then  simplify  the 
educational  scheme.  So  our  plea  is  primarily  for  the  normal,  and  in 
recognizing  the  needs  of  the  normal,  and  separating  these  other  ab- 
normal individuals  from  them,  we  then  smooth  the  track  for  all  of  us. 

Now,  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  that  the  feeble  minded  handle 
materials  far  better  than  they  handle  ideas.  So  that  the  training  of 
the  feeble  minded  should  not  he  along  entirely  academic  lines.  It  may 
be  all  right  for  them  to  know  the  multiplication  table,  but  after  all, 
whether  he  can  saw  to  a line  or  hew  to  a certain  place  on  a board 
means  far  more  to  the  feeble  minded  than  knowing  the  multiplication 
table.  But  we  should  give  him  a balanced  program,  a balanced  program 
aimed  both  academically  and  industrially  to  the  full  limit  of  his  capa- 
bility. 

In  your  average  special  class  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  your  larger 
centers,  you  are  doing  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  training  these 
people.  The  one  thing  where  the  special  classes  in  public  school  systems 
fall  down  is  this:  You  have  the  child  in  the  school  a matter  of  four 
or  five  hours,  but  you  have  no  supervision  over  that  child  after  he  leaves 
the  school  room.  You  have  no  control  over  home  conditions.  Therefore, 
with  the  best  of  teaching  sometimes  your  special  classes  fail  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  you  would  like.  In  an  institution  for  the  feeble  minded 
(and  I am  not  speaking  of  the  one  I represent;  I am  speaking  of  the 
entire  problem)  you  will  find  some  forty  to  fifty  different  industries, 
trades,  and  occupations  taught,  in  addition  to  which  we  attempt  to  teach 
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academically  from  kindergarten  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The 
regular  run  of  mine  feeble  minded  do  not  go  beyond  the  fifth  grade  in 
public  school  work.  So  that  industrially,  in  industrial  training,  lies  our 
biggest  possibilities  with  the  feeble  minded. 

We  have  people  in  our  institutions  of  certain  mental  ages,  and  when 
I speak  of  mental  age  I mean  the  mental  age  that  we  find  this  individual 
to  have,  through  examination.  As  you  know,  the  feeble  minded  do  not 
mentally  reach  beyond  eleven  years  and  six  months  or  twelve  years  at 
the  highest.  Now  just  as  these  certain  mental  ages  carry  with  them 
certain  classifications  in  academic  school  work,  they  likewise  carry  with 
them  certain  possibilities  in  industrial  and  manual  lines.  If  you  have 
an  eight  ounce  dipper,  you  can  only  put  eight  ounces  in  it,  but.  you 
can  always  put  the  eight  ounces  in  there  if  you  keep  at  it  long  enough, 
and  that  is  the  proposition  with  our  people  we  call  feeble  minded.  It 
is  a process  of  training  those  individuals  to  the  limit  of  their  capabilities. 

Now  if  the  feeble  minded  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
and  occupy  those  routine  and  monotonous  classifications  in  life  work, 
then  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  train  them  not  alone  in  one  line,  but  in 
various  lines.  For  instance,  if  we  have  a child  of  a mental  age  we 
can  make  a painter  of,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  merely  teach  that  in- 
dividual how  to  paint.  But  with  that  eight  year  mental  age,  and  possi- 
bility of  an  eight  year  mind,  we  teach  him  how  to  paint,  how  to  do  a 
little  concreting,  how  to  do  a little  carpenter  work,  and  be  a bricklayer ’s 
assistant,  and  various  occupations  of  that  sort,  just  as  on  the  farm  we 
take  these  certain  mental  ages,  and  if  they  have  a mental  age  of  six, 
we  can  teach  them  to  drive  a single  team;  if  a mental  age  of  nine,  to 
drive  a double  team.  So  all  these  possibilities  are  attempted  to  be 
worked  out. 

Then  we  come  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  program, — identification, 
registration,  education,  and  now,  fourth,  institutionalization.  Now 
realizing  this  great  number  of  people,  100,000  to  150,000  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  at  once  becomes  recognizable  that  no  State  is  financially  able, 
neither  is  it  desirable,  to  institutionalize  that  total  number.  How 
many  of  this  number,  then,  should  we  attempt  to  institutionalize  ? From 
figures  available,  we  believe  that  somewhere  between  8 per  cent  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  feeble  minded  population  should  be  institutionalized. 
That  places  the  bed  space  between  8,000  to  12,000. 

Now  the  institutional  type  of  girl  or  boy  is  this : Assuming  he  has 
primarily  a mental  defect,  either  as  a result  of  heredity,  the  result  of 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  birth  injury,  the  time  to  identify 
that  individual  is  in  the  early  stages,  when  they  first  start  in  public 
school.  Of  course  a lot  of  you  workers  have  applications  up  there  where 
the  child  was  born  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  you  say  those  cases  are 
urgent,  and  I will  grant  you  they  are.  But  the  most  urgent  case  in 
Pennsylvania  today  is  the  individual  who  has  training  possibilities,  and 
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for  them  we  have  no  bed  space.  I grant  you  that  these  other  individuals, 
the  crippled,  the  child  of  early  age,  a few  months  old,  is  an  urgent  prop- 
sition  from  your  standpoint;  but  dont  deprive  the  child  who  is  trainable 
and  the  child  that  may  benefit  by  sending  to  our  institutions  those  types 
that  are  too  young  for  school  training  or  will  not  benefit  by  that  train- 
ing. So  that  the  earlier  we  recognize  the  institutional  type  and  get 
them  into  those  institutions,  the  easier  it  becomes  for  all  of  us. 

And  now  I am  approaching  the  fifth  part  of  our  program.  The  fifth 
part  is  the  community,  the  parole  part,  the  reclamation  part;  and  there 
again  I am  reminded  of  that  old  sentence  from  Shakespeare,  “ ’Tis  not 
enough  to  lift  them  up,  but  to  support  them  after.  ’ ’ We  can  train, 
and  any  institution  can  train,  the  feeble  minded  so  that  they  may  earn 
their  living;  but  the  biggest  factor  today  in  the  parole  of  the  feeble 
minded  is  the  question  of  reproduction.  In  speaking  of  this  subject, 
I wish  to  assure  you  I have  no  antagonistic  feelings  towards  any 
individual  that  may  oppose  me.  Sterilization  is  a question  that  has 
been  debated  throughout  the  country;  it  has  its  strong  opponents  and 
its  strong  endorsers,  and  we  are  confronted  with  individuals  who  say, 
‘ ‘ Let ’s  sterilize  this  generation  and  do  away  with  the  entire  problem 
of  the  feeble  minded.  ’ ’ That  is  one  viewpoint.  Then  you  have  the 
other  individual  who  says,  “No  case  should  be  sterilized’’.  Now  be- 
tween those  two  viewpoints  of  nothing  and  all,  lies  a middle  ground 
which  I believe  we  people  as  welfare  workers  should  agree  on. 

We  have  three  great  groups  of  feeble  minded, — the  so-called  idiot, 
mental  age  of  zero  to  3;  the  imbecile,  3 to  7,  and  the  moron,  7 to  12%. 
The  idiot,  representing  the  lowest  type,  is  often  sterile  to  begin  with, 
and  sterilized  or  unsterilized,  he  remains  a permanent  custodial  problem. 
The  imbecile  of  lower  grades  is  a custodial  problem,  and  sterilized  or 
unsterilized,  he  is  an  institutional  problem.  But  then  we  come  to  that 
group  of  high  grade  imbeciles  and  of  the  entire  group  of  morons  that 
we  can  train  by  the  time  they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  or  twenty,  so  that 
they  can  be  returned.  And  then  we  hesitate,  and  here  is  something  every 
institution  is  guilty  of.  We  do  it  unconsciously.  Assuming  that  we  have 
trained  these  individuals,  by  the  time  they  are  twenty,  that  we  have 
given  them  all  the  academic  training  we  can  give  them,  and  all  the  in- 
dustrial training  we  can,  what  do  we  do?  We  mark  time;  and  every 
one  of  you  know  it.  We  mark  time  from  20  to  45,  until  they  get  beyond 
this  social  danger.  And  what  do  we  do  in  that  twenty-five  year  period? 
We  simply  do  this:  We  over-institutionalize  these  people.  Now  that 
is  an  everyday  practical  experience,  and  you  have  found  this  thing  to 
work,  that  the  individual  who  is  paroled  at  45  is  incapable  in  a good 
many  instances  of  proper  community  adjustments. 

Now  out  of  all  this  field,  what  shall  we  do?  We  believe  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  present  population  of  your  State  schools  for  the  feeble 
minded  may  be  safely  sterilized.  And  when  I speak  of  sterilization, — 
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I read  a paper  at  Washington  recently,  and  when  I got  home  some  of 
my  older  boys  decided  that  Dr.  Watkins  was  going  to  sterilize  the  whole 
place,  and  they  had  a place  over  in  the  laundry  where  we  sterilized 
mattresses  and  they  thought  we  were  going  to  put  these  boys  in  and 
sterilize  them  with  steam.  Then  some  other  individuals  thought  we  were 
going  to  put  them  in  alcohol  or  something  like  that.  So  when  we  talk 
sterilization,  let’s  start  out  with  this  fundamental.  Sterilization  is 
merely  this : A simple  peration  in  the  male  under  local  anaesthetic, 
fifteen  minutes  in  time,  depriving  the  body  of  no  organ  or  no  function, 
merely  preventing  reproduction. 

Now  this  is  not  an  old  subject;  I mean  it  is  an  old  subject  from  a 
historical  standpoint.  You  people  who  are  biblical  students  will  recall 
that  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  in  which  certain  voices  in  cathedral 
choirs  and  certain  watchmen  of  the  harem  were  sterilized.  That  is  a 
matter  of  history.  But  sterilization  in  this  country  is  only  since  1905. 
Our  first  sterilization  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1905,  vetoed 
by  the  Governor,  and  has  been  vetoed  about  ever  since,  due  to  factors 
that  I will  mention  later.  But,  the  oldest  workable  law,  the  oldest  and 
greatest  amount  of  experience,  comes  from  the  Western  Coast.  Califor- 
nia, since  1907,  has  been  doing  these  operations.  There  are  10,000 
recorded  operations  in  the  United  States,  7,000  of  which  are  from  Cali- 
fornia. California  in  one  institution  has  1500  paroled  children  from 
their  home  at  Sonoma  for  the  feeble  minded.  They  have  never  had  a 
contested  case.  They  have  been  in  the  business  over  twenty  years. 

As  an  interesting  procedure, — I am  a member  of  a certain  organization 
having  to  do  with  the  American  study  of  the  feeble  minded.  That  or- 
ganization consists  of  superintendents  and  workers  with  the  feeble 
minded  throughout  the  United  States  and  last  spring  I made  a survey 
of  the  laws  relating  to  sterilization  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  twenty-four  states  in  the  union  have 
sterilization  laws,  and  that  out  of  that  entire  number,  not  a single 
individual  in  a single  State  asked  that  the  law  that  they  then  had  be 
more  practicable,  more  workable,  but  not  a single  one  that  had  laws 
voted  to  repeal  those  laws,  and  of  this  membership,  constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  people  engaged  in  work  with  the  feeble  minded,  87  per  cent 
of  that  total  membership  asked  for  some  part  and  some  program  of 
sterilization. 

Now  there  is  this  factor.  We  must  watch  that  if  such  laws  are 
adopted,  they  shall  be  safely  and  sanely  administered.  One  of  the 
biggest  objections  to  such  a procedure  is  the  difficulty  of  administration. 
That  has  been  advocated  as  one  of  its  main  objections,  and  I want  to 
ask  you,  do  you  know  of  a single  poor  law  that  isn’t  difficult  of  ad- 
ministration? Do  you  know  of  any  welfare  program  that  isn’t  difficult? 
It  is  the  hardest  job  that  you  get  in  welfare  work,  and  I grant  you 
that  such  a law  as  we  are  now  advocating  would  be  difficult  of  admin- 
istration. 
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Then  a great  many  of  these  States,  when  they  start  out  in  these  pro- 
grams, start  out  with  a program  that  they  will  sterilize  everybody,  they 
will  sterilize  the  mentally  ill,  or  the  so-called  insane  (if  you  will  permit 
me  to  use  that  term),  and  the  criminal,  the  feeble  minded,  the  epileptic, 
and  all  that.  That  is  too  broad  a program.  We  believe  it  should  apply 
to  the  trainable  and  paroleable  type  of  feeble  minded.  A great  many 
of  these  States  put  into  their  laws  certain  things  like  this : ‘ ‘ The  soci- 

ally inadequate  ’ ’.  Has  anyone  in  this  room  sometime  in  his  life  not 
failed  to  be  socially  inadequate?  What  the  term  is,  I don’t  know. 
But  the  term  “socially  inadequate”  is  a broad  one,  and  the  word 
‘ ‘ criminal  ’ ’ is  sort  of  a broad  term,  because  we  all  have  been  criminals. 
So  to  apply  the  word  “criminal”  is  a rather  broad  statement.  We 
merely  advocate  it  to  those  individuals  that  we  have  trained,  to  those 
individuals  that  we  are  now  ready  to  parole,  to  those  people  that  we 
know  can  make  good,  if  it  were  not  for  reproduction. 

If  you  could  sit  in  the  admissions  office  of  any  of  our  three  schools 
and  see  daily  the  routine  applications  that  you  people  send  us ! Last 
week  I admitted  four  children  from  the  same  family,  from  one  of  your 
counties  down  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  They  sent  us  four 
children  from  one  family,  but  they  forgot  to  do  this, — to  send  the 
mother,  who  was  35,  to  Laurelton  or  to  our  place. 

Now  what  are  we  doing?  We  are  simply  putting  an  ambulance  down 
in  the  valley  in  place  of  putting  a fence  around  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  work.  We  have  had  that  thing  happen. 

I have  had  it  requested  by  the  girl  herself,  by  the  county  commissioners 
themselves,  and  if  any  of  you  county  commissioners  down  from  the 
central  part  of  the  State  are  here,  you  will  probably  recall  that  case. 
You  requested  me  to  have  this  girl  sterilized.  The  girl  herself  requested 
it,  the  relatives  themselves  requested  it,  and  with  those  three  requests 
we  did  not  do  it  because  your  laws  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  even  grant 
a permissive  law ; they  do  not  grant  a permissive  thing  that  we  could 
go  through  with  that  operation. 

And  then  we  raise  this  point.  There  is  a type  of  individual  that 
always  wants  to  say,  “Well  now,  doctor,  you  don’t  know  enough  about 
heredity”.  And  to  surprise  him,  I agree  with  him,  because  we  don’t 
know  very  much  about  heredity.  But  I want  to  leave  this  point  with 
you.  It  is  not  what  caused  the  defect,  it  is  not  whether  the  defect  was 
inherited,  whether  it  was  birth  injury,  whether  it  was  secondary  to  birth 
injury  or  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  That  is  minor.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  feeble  minded  are  defective,  and  regardless  of  what 
produced  the  defect,  they  remain  defective,  and  they  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  a defective  manner,  in  a defective  environment,  and  are  in- 
capable, regardless  of  what  caused  the  defect,  they  are  incapable  of 
rearing  a normal  family.  So  we  will  dispense  with  the  question  of 
heredity.  We  don’t  know  a great  deal  about  it.  But  I am  going  to 
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leave  this  with  you,  that  if  you  will  analyze  the  names  in  your  county 
homes,  county  hospitals,  and  if  you  will  study  those  over  a period  of 
years,  strange  to  say  you  will  find  similarities  of  names.  Now  we  don’t 
have  to  get  into  a hereditary  argument ; we  can  merely  say,  if  you  will 
analyze  the  names  in  your  county  institutions,  and  the  city  institutions, 
you  will  find  a similarity  of  those  names.  So  that  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  these  biological  variants  or  whether  we  are  dealing  with  these 
hybrids  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  I believe  that  eventually,  forced 
on  us  as  a matter  of  economics,  we  will  have  to  adopt  some  sort  of 
sterilization  laws. 

Here  is  my  proposition.  After  the  individual  has  been  trained,  after 
he  has  been  recommended  by  the  staff  of  the  institution,  refer  that  in- 
dividual to  an  impartial  board  consisting  of  three  doctors,  one  lawyer, 
one  psychologist.  There  is  the  board.  Those  individuals  being  free 
to  call  to  their  assistance  technical  people  from  any  other  field.  After 
that  has  been  approved,  then  a competent  A-l  surgeon  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  We  don’t  care  to  do  that  in  the  institution, 
but  a surgeon  who  is  competent  brought  into  the  institution,  doing  the 
operation,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  institution.  That  removes 
the  odium  that  some  of  our  State  institutions  may  become  slaughter 
houses  and  all  that.  You  have  that  very  thing  to  contend  with. 

Now  that  is  our  plan.  We  believe  no  one  should  be  sterilized  unless 
competent  to  go  out  aud  earn  a livelihood  and  make  his  way.  And  when 
I base  this  plea,  it  is  purely  on  an  individual  matter.  Generalities  can 
not  be  indulged  in  when  you  speak  of  this  particular  subject.  I believe 
the  individual  defective  child  is  entitled  to  an  education  in  so  far  as 
his  abilities  lie,  just  the  same  as  his  normal  brother  or  sister,  for  he 
differs  not  in  kind,  only  in,  degree.  I believe,  carrying  that  argument 
further,  that  that  individual,  after  receiving  his  education,  is  entitled 
to  go  out  from  that  institution  under  the  best  conditions  possible  so 
that  he  will  be  a credit  to  himself  and  to  the  institution  that  has  trained 
him. 

I will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  folks  wish.  It  is  always 
a pleasure  to  talk  to  you  people  who  are  in  the  front  trenches  in  wel- 
fare work.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  Doctor  Watkins  has  fully  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  your  Committee  in  his  presentation  of  this  subject.  He  has 
surely  given  us  a great  deal  to  think  about  on  the  problem  of  the 
feeble  minded.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  or  conclusions  in  the 
matter,  I am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  on  one  thing,  that  it  is  better  to 
study  this  question  and  to  try  to  find  some  means  of  reducing,  and  if 
possible,  preventing  feeble  mindedness  in  our  State,  and  not  merely  to 
go  on  paying  bills  year  after  year  without  making  any  effort  to  dis- 
cover if  we  may  perhaps  reduce  the  necessity  for  that  kind  of  expense. 

hatever  solution  we  find  not  only  for  the  feeble  minded,  but  for  any 
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of  the  defective  classes,  makes  for  cleaner  and  healthier  social  life,  and 
for  happiness  and  comfort  and  decency  for  them.  That  is  the  thing 
we  are  after,  whether  we  are  caring  for  the  feeble  minded  or  insane 
or  blind  or  crippled,  or  any  others  who  are  unfortunate.  We  want  to 
find  some  solution  that  will  if  possible  give  them  some  measure  of  happi- 
ness and  make  our  social  life  more  wholesome,  more  clean,  and  decent. 
I take  it  that  Dr.  Watkins  addressed  his  remarks  in  the  direction  of 
making  this  class  of  people  in  our  midst  come  somewhat  nearer  that 
condition. 

Our  next  speaker  is  here,  and  is  going  to  continue  this  discussion  on 
our  theme  of  the  morning,  “Child  Welfare  in  Pennsylvania”,  and  will 
deal  more  particularly  with  the  dependent  child.  “What  Dependent 
Children  Need  and  What  can  be  Done  for  Dependent  Children  in  our 
Counties  ’ ’.  The  speaker  of  the  morning  is  a Pennsylvanian,  born  and 
raised  and  educated  in  this  State,  and  during  the  years  of  her  connection 
with  our  State  Department  of  Welfare,  she  has  had  occasion  to  go 
into  all  the  counties,  and  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  State.  She 
is  unusually  well  informed,  therefore,  about  the  child  welfare  activities 
in  Pennsylvania.  She  is  at  the  present  time  the  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Children  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  at  Harrisburg. — Miss 
Margaret  Steel  Moss. 


ADDRESS 

Miss  Margaret  Steel  Moss 

I fancy  that  if  we  could  just  look  inside  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  peojile  here,  they  would  say,  ‘ ‘ One  of  those  higli-fallotin  social 
workers  that’s  here  to  jump  on  us  for  having  institutions”.  I’m 
not  here  to  jump  on  anybody.  I am  here  this  morning  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  study  with  you  for  a little  while  some  of  the  ways 
of  caring  for  dependent  children,  because  it  is  a problem  that  con- 
cerns us  all. 

As  Mr.  Solenberger  says,  I come  from  the  Bureau  of  Children.  To 
that  extent,  his  statements  were  correct.  We  have  the  opportunity 
of  getting  in  touch  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  institutions  and 
agencies  caring  for  children  throughout  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  has  interested  us  is  to  discover  that  a number  of  the  in- 
stitutions date  back  to  sometime  between  the  1880 ’s  and  1890 ’s.  Why 
is  it  that  just  at  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  a sudden  crop  of  in- 
situtions  ? I think  one  definite  answer  is  that  it  was  about  that  time 
that  the  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  in  the  almshouses,  and  institution  care 
was  about  the  best  known  way  of  taking  care  of  children  other  than 
in  the  almshouses.  And  so  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  our  Penn- 
sylvania institutions  quite  a group  of  them  that  had  their  beginning 
at  that  time,  and  all  honor  to  those  fine  people  who  took  one  of  the 
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best  means  they  knew  for  caring  for  children  other  than  in  the  alms- 
house and  put  it  in  effect  in  those  days. 

About  that  same  time,  there  were  other  people  who  wanted  to  try 
another  method,  a method  not  quite  so  well  known  as  institution  care, 
and  that  was  the  foster  home  care.  Mr.  Solenberger ’s  own  society 
had  its  inception  about  that  time,  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  dates  back  to  about  that  period.  There 
were  groups  of  people  who  said,  “Let  us  not  put  children  in  insti- 
tutions, but  put  them  in  foster  homes’’.  Now  I suppose  that  both 
those  organizations,  and  many  others  that  operated  in  those  early 
days  are  perhaps  ashamed  of  some  of  that  early  work.  I fancy  it 
didn’t  differ  very  much  from  the  foster  home  system  already  in  ex- 
istence, namely,  the  indenturing  of  children  as  cheap  labor  in  farm 
homes.  That  is  what  a good  deal  of  that  early  child  placing  was 
when  you  just  face  the  facts  honestly.  A good  bit  of  it  was  just  a 
nice  looking  couple  came  in,  wanting  a child.  You  have  a child,  you 
give  it  to  the  couple,  and  they  go  away.  Practically  no  investi- 
gation of  the  home,  practically  no  study  or  attempt  to  understand 
the  child,  and  practically  no  supervision  afterwards.  And  a good 
bit  of  that  early  child  placing  work,  I am  afraid,  was  along  that 
line.  But  all  honor,  I say  again,  to  those  people  who  like  the 
folks  that  started  the  institutions  in  those  days,  who  sought  another 
way  to  take  care  of  children.  They  took  the  two  best  plans  that  they 
knew  in  those  days  and  worked  on  them. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  the  institution  workers  improved 
their  methods.  The  big  congregate  plants  were  replaced  here  and 
there  by  small  cottage  plants.  An  effort  was  made  to  make  the  in- 
stitution more  homelike.  The  child  placing  people  in  those  years  im- 
proved their  methods.  They  tried  to  make  better  foster  home  inves- 
tigations, they  tried  to  know  the  families  into  which  the  children 
were  going  a little  better.  They  tried  to  know  the  children  a little 
better  and  to  fit  the  right  child  in  the  right  home  a little  better  and 
to  keep  track  of  him  after  he  was  placed.  They  were  all  trying  to 
do  better.  But  the  nineteenth  century  in  its  child  welfare  work  did 
focus  attention  pretty  much  on  taking  care  of  the  child  away  from 
his  own  people.  Constantly  making  that  service  better,  but  it  was 
pretty  much  ‘ ‘ How  can  we  take  care  of  the  children  away  from  their 
own  people?”  That  was  the  nineteenth  century  idea. 

But  we  are  not  in  the  nineteenth  century;  we  are  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  And  what  has  been  happening  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury? There  have  been  three  rather  significant  things  that  have 
happened  in  the  twentieth  century  in  child  welfare  work.  One  was, 
of  course,  the  passing  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  law,  that 
said,  “Well,  some  children,  if  their  mothers  are  left  widows  and  the 
mothers  are  all  right,  why  not  help  the,  mother  out  a little  bit,  and 
let  her  take  care  of  her  own  child,  rather  than  put  these  children 
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out  in  either  foster  homes  or  institutions  for  someone  else  to  take 
care  of?”  There  are  some  children  that  can  surely  stay  with  their 
own  mothers  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  taken  away, 
and  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  law,  which  is  now  operating  in 
almost  every  county  (although  there  are  still  a few  counties  that 
haven’t  got  it)  laid  that  emphasis  on  keeping  at  least  a certain 
group  of  children  with  their  own  people. 

The  second  thing  that  happened  in  the  twentieth  century  was  the 
passing  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  that  said  that  when  the 
father  is  injured,  don’t  let’s  break  up  the  family  and  hand  the  chil- 
dren over  to  either  an  institution  or  agency,  but  let ’s  try  to  keep 
that  family  intact  over  that  crisis. 

And  the  third  significant  fact  was  the  growing  recognition  of  fam- 
ily case  work.  I happened  to  be  reading  the  Poor  Belief  Act  the 
other  day,  and  I was  awfully  interested,  because  I hadn’t  read  it 
recently,  to  note  again  that  it  says  here  that  “The  Directors  of  the 
Poor  may  elect  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a superintendent,  matron 
or  matrons,  a physician,  an  attorney,  and  a trained  welfare  worker 
or  workers  ’ ’.  That  is  the  twentieth  century  idea,  because  what  do 
those  trained  welfare  workers  do?  They  don’t  run  institutions,  they 
don ’t  necessarily  do  child  placing,  their  interest  and  emphasis  is 
upon  keeping  all  families  intact,  helping  a family  over  a crisis,  try- 
ing to  tide  a family  over  that  difficult  time,  and  prevent  the  youngster 
from  coming  into  the  hands  of  either  the  foster  home  placing  agent 
or  the  institution.  So  that  while  the  nineteenth  century  (and  all 
honor  to  those  people  who  did  the  best  they  knew  at  those  times) 
was  to  see  how  well  can  we  take  care  of  children  away  from  their 
homes,  the  twentieth  century  folks  are  saying,  “How  can  we  if 
possible  keep  children  in  their  own  homes.  Or,  if  they  have  to  be 
taken  out,  how  can  we  get  them  back  as  soon  as  possible?” 

How  this  can  be  done  varies  in  different  places.  Perhaps  it  is 
through  taking  advantage  of  this  Poor  Belief  Act  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  employing  this  trained  welfare  worker  or  workers.  Per- 
haps in  some  eases,  in  some  counties,  it  can  be  done  best  through 
the  closer  cooperation  with  your  family  society,  in  paying  them,  buy- 
ing the  service  from  them.  Perhaps'  in  some  county  there  is  a chil- 
dren’s agency,  a Children’s  Aid  Society  branch,  and  it  might  be  more 
practical  in  that  case  to  buy  the  service  from  them.  And  in  some 
eases  it  is  being  done.  Perhaps  that  should  be  done  more.  But  how- 
ever it  is — and  far  be  it  from  me  to  dictate  how  it  shall  be  done 
in  each  county,  there  are  these  various  ways,  either  providing  it 
yourself  or  buying  it  from  other  organizations  in  the  community, 
buying  this  service.  The  twentieth  century  way  is  to  get  the  service 
for  the  child  that  will  mean  keeping  him  if  possible  in  his  own  home, 
or  taking  him  away  and  trying  to  build  up  the  family  and  trying  to 
return  him  as  soon  as  possible  back  to  his  own  family  group. 
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Now  there  are  always  (and  we  of  course  recognize  the  fact)  a 
group  of  children  that  do  need  permanent  care  away  from  their  own 
families,  and  I hope  both  institutions  and  agencies  will  think  of  those 
children,  too.  The  agencies  are  probably  the  best  equipped  for  those 
situations  to  find  the  home,  not  the  child’s  own  home,  but  the  sub- 
stitute home,  where  he  can  become  a part  of  a family  circle.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  an  awfully  good  job. 

Now  then,  w'hen  we  go  back  to  our  own  counties,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves some  pretty  definite  questions,  and  not,  “Have  we  a children’s 
home?’’  necessarily.  We  have  in  the  State  163  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a right  good  number,  a 
right  good  supply  of  that  particular  type  of  service.  Some  of  it  is 
good,  some  of  it  is  bad,  some  of  it  is  in  between.  Bufi  163  existing 
institutions  would  seem,  for  a State  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  a rather 
good  list  of  institutions  already  in  existence.  Some  of  these  are 
crowded;  the  county  homes  notably  so.  But  many  others  are  not.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  the  children’s  homes  run  under  the  county 
are  apt  to  be  crowded,  and  so  many  others  are  not?  Perhaps  it  is 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  putting  the  children  into  those 
homes  haven ’t  used  all  the  resources  in  the  community  for  making 
other  arrangements.  I don’t  know,  but  that  is  what  it  might  seem. 

But  let  us  go  back  and  ask  ourselves  these  three  questions  about 
our  own  counties : Have  we  facilities  for  keeping  children  as  far  as 
possible  in  their  own  homes?  In  other  words,  have  we  Mothers’  As- 
sistance Funds?  There  is  just  one  of  the  ways.  There  are  a few 
counties  that  haven’t  that.  Have  we  family  work  going  on  there? 
Have  we  a Family  Society  in  the  community  that  is  working  to  keep 
children  in  their  own  homes  ? Should  we  be  buying  more  service 
from  that  Family  Society,  or  had  we  better  have  a worker  connected 
with  our  own  Poor  Board  to  give  this  service?  Or  can  we  buy  the 
service  better  from  the  local  Children’s  Aid  Society?  I am  not  here, 
as  I say,  to  dictate  how  it  shall  be  done,  but  let  us  ask  that  question. 
Have  we  the  facilities  for  keeping  children  in  their  own  homes? 
Have  we  the  facilities  for  returning  them  to  j their  own  homes  as  soon 
as  that  home  can  be  built  up,  if  they  have  to  be  away?  Those  two 
services  can  be  rendered  by  the  same  type  of  person,  the  same  type 
of  organization. 

Now  the  institution  isn’t  usually  the  answer  to  those  questions. 
Why?  Because  the  institution  doesn’t  usually  tend  to  keep  children 
In  their  own  homes.  You  and  I know,  we  needn’t  fool  ourselves,  we 
needn’t  fool  ourselves  because  this  is  a family  party, — you  and  I 
know  if  there  is  a vacant  bed  in  the  institution  and  a child  comes 
needing  help,  the  chances  are  that  child  is  going  to  go  into  that  bed 
pretty  quick;  while  perhaps  a thorough  study  of  the  whole  situation 
would  work  out  another  plan.  An  institution  doesn’t  usually  help  to 
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keep  children  with  their  own  people;  it  is  apt  to  take  them  out  of 
their  own  homes  if  we  don ’t  watch  ourselves.  But  an  institution 
can  serve  a purpose,  and  many  of  them  are  serving  really  beauti- 
fully in  certain  emergency  situations,  but  they  are  never  the  final 
solution  for  any  child’s  life.  You  and  I know  that  were  we  little 
youngsters,  being  put  in  an  institution,  that  that  is  not  the  final  so- 
lution; we  belong  in  a home  circle,  our  own  family  circle  if  possible, 
if  not,  some  other  family  circle. 

So  then,  the  last  thing,  the  third  question,  after  asking  ourselves 
if  we  have  these  facilities  for  keeping  children  with  their  own  fam- 
ilies or  for  returning  them  to  their  own  families,  is,  for  these  children 
that  have  to  be  taken  permanently  from  their  own  families,  have  we 
the  facilities  for  finding  for  them  a substitute  home  life?  And  a 
good  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  usually  the  best  way  of  securing  that 
service. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  that  are  happening  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  not  in  any  criticism  of  those  nineteenth  century  pre- 
decessors of  ours  who  did  use  the  methods  that  were  available  in 
those  days.  But  this  is  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  is  up  to  us, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  us,  for  the  Bureau  of  Children  and  you  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  to  get  together  and  see  that  we  are  using  the  best 
the  twentieth  century  has  to  offer. 

Coming  over  in  the  train  to  Reading  last  night,  I was  reading  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, — the  famous  Buck  Rogers.  I don’t 
know  how  many  of  you  folks  read  it,  but  he  is  a gentleman  that 
lives  in  the  year  2430,  or  the  twenty-fifth  century.  Well,  perhaps 
some  twenty-fifth  century  Buck  Rogers  of  social  work  will  say,  “Oh, 
those  poor  twentieth  century  benighted  folks,  just  think  what  they 
used  to  do!’’  All  right.  We  are  now  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  live  according  to  the  very  best  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  these  lines,  Just  as  our  nineteenth  century  friends  did.  And 
that-  is  what  I am  here  to  talk  about  with  you  and  study  with  you 
this  morning.  What  are  the  best  ways  of  caring  for  children  in  the 
twentieth  century?  And  to  try  to  be  worthy  followers  of  those  who 
did  the  best  they  knew  in  the  90 ’s,  having  progressed  as  I said  from 
the  days  when  we  tried  to  see  how  we  could  take  care  of  children 
away  from  their  folks,  now  see  how  well  we  can  keep  them  with 
their  own  folks  or  with  folks  as  nearly  their  own  as  possible. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  Miss  Moss  has  raised  and  discussed  a 
number  of  very  important  questions.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  a general  discussion  here,  and  for  a very  early  and  comfortable 
adjournment. 

However,  the  Committee  has  arranged  to  have  the  discussion  opened 
on  this  topic,  and  a somewhat  more  detailed  consideration  given  to 
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one  or  two  phases  of  children ’s  work  on  this  special  line,  ‘ ‘ What 
Children’s  Aid  Societies  are  Doing  in  Pennsylvania  Counties”,  and 
after  that  has  been  presented  I hope  there  will  be  short  discussions 
participated  in  by  representatives  of  various  counties  and  freedom  to 
ask  questions.  I am  going  to  ask  the  subject  be  taken  up  for  the 
Eastern  and  Central  part  of  the  State  first,  and  it  will  be  presented 
by  one  who  knows  the  work  in  that  territory,  Miss  Abigail  Brownell, 
Director  of  the  County  Agency  Department  of  the  Children’s  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Brownell  will  present  that  subject  now. 

ADDRESS 

Miss  Abigail  Brownell 

A good  many  of  you,  I am  sure,  already  know  something  about  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  because  a number  of  you  are 
working  with  our  county  agencies,  which  are  in  operation  in  some 
thirteen  counties  right  in  this  section.  We  have  agencies  in  Lehigh 
County,  with  an  office  in  Allentown,  in  Berks  County  and  Northamp- 
ton County.  Up  north,  we  are  working  in  Lycoming  and  Bradford  and 
Susquehanna  Counties.  Near  Philadelphia,  in  Montgomery  and  Del- 
aware Counties,  and  out  in  the  Middle  Western  part  of  the  State  in 
Blair  and  Franklin  and  Huntingdon,  Mifflin  and  Bedford  Counties.  In 
each  one  of  these  counties  we  have  an  agency  with  a Board  of  Di- 
rectors who  are  local  citizens  of  that  county,  and  they  control  the 
policies  of  the  agency.  This  Board  of  Directors  employs  a social 
worker  to  take  care  of  the  children.  I would  like  to  tell  you  a little 
bit  of  the  job  that  the  social  worker  does. 

When  an  application  is  made  to  the  agency  in  behalf  of  some 
children  who  someone  thinks  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  their  own 
family,  the  social  worker  makes  an  investigation.  We  want  to  know 
what  that  child  is  like,  what  his  family  are  like,  and  what  his  ex- 
periences have  meant  to  him,  why  he  is  behaving  the  way  he  is 
behaving,  and  what  he  is  feeling  like,  before  we  make  any  plans 
for  him  or  for  his  family.  Experience  has  proved,  I think,  quite 
fully,  that  it  is  well  worth  while  both  for  the  sake  of  the  child  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  community  who  pays  the  bill,  to  have  this  investi- 
gation made.  We  take  less  than  half  of  the  children  who  apply  to  us 
for  care  or  for  whom  application  is  made,  actually  into  care.  We 
are  able  when  we  get  acquainted  with  the  child  and  with  his  family, 
to  find  some  plan  whereby  the  child  can  stay  with  his  own  people, 
just  by  making  what  we  call  this  investigation.  Occasionally  there 
is  a faqdly  who  can  keep  a child  with  them  if  they  are  given  some 
continuous  help.  And  when  that  kind  of  plan  is  needed,  it  is  still 
well  worth  while,  and  we  provide  that  continuous  service  and  take 
those  children  into  care.  When  we  work  out  a plan  on  a short  time 
basis,  we  usually  never  take  the  children  into  care,  we  work  out  the 
plan  and  the  family  keeps  the  children. 
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I think  there  is  no  group  of  people  who  are  more  aware  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  keeping  children  with  their  own  families  than  those 
of  us  who  do  most  of  our  work  with  children  who  have  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  homes.  The  best  foster  home  in  the  world  is  only 
a second  best  plan  to  a child ’s  own  home.  When  we  have  worked 
a long  time  with  children,  as  some  of  us  have,  and  see  how  eager 
they  are  to  have  someone  who  really  belongs  t.o  them,  even  when  they 
have  had  fairly  good  foster  home  care,  we  know  that  this  investiga- 
tion process  is  more  than  worth  while.  Then  for  the  children  who 
must  be  taken  from  their  families  and  must  have  some  other  plan 
made,  this  careful  study  of  them  and  their  families  offers  also  this 
help.  Often  there  are  relatives  who  mean  a great  deal  to  the  chil- 
dren, even  though  they  are  unable  to  take  these  children  into  their 
own  families,  and  we  want  to  keep  those  ties.  If  we  don’t  know 
what  they  are  when  we  first  take  the  child,  obviously  we  can’t  do  it. 
If  we  do  know,  we  can  more  often  give  a child  an  opportunity  to 
go  back  to  his  own  family  at  some  later  time,  to  know,  be  acquainted 
with  and  have  a relationship  with  his  brothers  . and  sisters  even 
though  he  may  not  be  able  always  to  live  right  with  them. 

I was  just  visiting  a child  last  week  down  in  Franklin  County. 
Before  we  had  an  office  there,  a family  of  children  were  separated; 
some  plan  had  to  be  made  for  them,  and  our  Philadelphia  office  took 
some  of  the  boys,  and  this  girl  was  placed  in  the  county.  We  opened 
our  office  there  about  a year  ago,  and  in  the  process  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  children,  the  brothers  of  this  girl,  who  is  now  about 
twelve,  and  the  girl,  were  brought  together,  given  a chance  to  know 
each  other  again.  And  when  I was  visiting  this  twelve  year  old  girl, 
I got  again  a new  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  her  brothers,  whose 
foster  parents  brought  them  to  see  her,  just  mean  everything  in  the 
world.  It  is  really  quite  a touching  experience,  I think,  to  realize 
how  much  it  can  mean,  even  though  they  haven ’t  had  a common  ex- 
perience of  growing  up  together. 

I think  our  work  is  a little  comparable  to  that  of  a surgeon.  You 
wouldn’t  dare  let  a surgeon  operate  on  you  who  didn’t  make  an  exam- 
ination first,  and  yet  in  communities  where  children  are  separated 
from  their  own  families  (and  it  is  an  operation,  really,  just  compara- 
ble to  a.  surgical  operation)  it  is  often  done  without  any  examination. 
This  investigation  that  we  insist  upon  and  consider  so  valuable,  is 
really  the  surgeon’s  examination.  We  don’t  want  to  take  the  children 
away  if  some  other  plan  can  be  made  for  them.  Out  of  the  more  than 
one  thousand  children  that  we  now  have  in  care,  about  one  fourth  of 
them  are  in  their  own  families,  and  those  are  eases  where  long  time 
supervision  is  necessary  in  order  that  this  kind  of  a plan  may  be 
worked  out. 

Now  I believe  if  we  have  to  take  the  children  away  from  their 
own  homes,  we  feel  that  the  best  subsitute,  and  it  is  only  a substi- 
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tute,  is  a foster  family,  another  family.  We  all  of  us  live  in  families 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Our  whole  society  is  based  on  family  life. 
Doesn’t  it  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  experience  of  growing 
up  in  a family  where  a child  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  brothers 
and  sisters  of  different  ages,  to  parents,  to  neighbors,  is  the  best  kind 
of  experience  in  preparation  for  living  in  a family  when  he  becomes 
an  adult?  Now  all  of  us  too  have  had  experience  with  living  with 
somebody  else,  and  we  all  know  that  we  don’t  get  along  with  just 
anybody  when  it  comes  to  living  with  them  for  seven  days  a week. 
Our  foster  families  and  our  children  are  just  like  that,  too,  because 
after  all  they  are  very  much  like  the  rest  of  us.  Some  of  them  get 
along  well  together,  and  some  don’t.  In  this  process  of  knowing  our 
child,  and  then  in  using  a similar  method  in  trying  to  know  our  foster 
parents,  we  try  very  hard  to  get  the  right  child  in  the  right  home, 
to  get  together  the  people  who  belong  together.  We  try  to  give  to 
a foster  family  a child  who  will  meet  their  expectations,  not  to  give 
them  one  who  will  be  very  disappointing  if  the  child  can’t  go  as  far 
iu  school  as  they  want  their  child  to  go,  and  not  to  give  the  child 
the  experience  of  disappointing  them. 

A few  weeks  ago,  I was  in  a county  at  a committee  meeting,  where 
we  were  discussing  a new  county  agency  in  a county  that  has  none 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  business  men  at  that  meeting  said 
that  he  had  been  left  an  orphan  when  he  was,  I think,  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old  in  a community  where  there  was  no  child  placing 
agency,  and  he  had  to  find  his  own  foster  home.  And  he  told  us 
a little  of  the  way  he  felt.  He  remembered  so  plainly  how  he  felt 
when  he  went  into  a new  home  and  wondered  whether  they  were 
going  to  like  him,  whether  they  were  going  to  let  him  stay  there, 
whether  he  ever  could  get  himself  to  be  part  of  that  family.  That 
is  the  experience  that  our  children  have  to  go  through.  We  want 
to  be  in  a position  of  understanding  them  while  they  are  doing  it 
and  of  being  helpful  to  them.  We  also  want  to  be  helpful  to  the 
foster  parents  while  they  are  going  through  that  experience.  We  feel 
that  when  the  child  is  making  an  adjustment  to  the  foster  home  and 
the  family  are  making  an  adjustment  to  him,  a social  worker  can  help 
very  much  on  both  sides;  particularly  can  help  the  foster  parent  to 
understand  a little  of  why  the  child  is  behaving  the  way  he  is,  and 
help  them  all  through  that  difficult  early  period  when  they  are  get- 
ting used  to  each  other. 

About  two  thirds  of  our  thousand  children  are  in  foster  homes. 
There  is  a small  group  at  any  one  time  who  are  in  hospitals  or  in- 
stitutions. In  eight  of  the  counties  we  are  working  either  with  another 
institution  in  the  county  or  we  have  a small  receiving  home  that  is 
used  for  temporary  care. 

Now  in  all  this  work,  the  cooperation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
is  absolutely  essential  in  Pennsylvania;  we  can’t  do  anything  without 
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them.  That  plan  of  cooperation  is  worked  out  in  each  county  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the , Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  in  that  county.  In  some  counties,  I think  we  have  as 
perfect  a cooperative  plan  as  I can  imagine  humanly  possible 
to  have.  In  others,  it  is  good  in  spots  and  poor  in  spots,  and  in  a 
couple  of  places  it  is  pretty  poor.  In  those  places  where  it  is  pretty 
poor,  a much  smaller  group  of  ehldren  are  getting  the  opportunity  to 
have  help.  And  that  is  too  bad.  Of  course,  we  hope  very  much  that 
in  the  counties  where  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  public  that 
backs  them  does  not  yet  see  how  valuable  it  is,  both  to  the  child  and 
to  the  community  to  give  these  children  an  opportunity  to  grow  up 
into  decent  citizens,  that  they  will  some  day  come  along  and  see  the 
light  and  appreciate  that  even  though  it  may  cost  a little  bit  more 
money  this  year,  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  far  more  economical. 

And  in  closing,  I would  like  to  say  that  the  County  Agency  De- 
partment is  open  to  invitations  to  come  to  your  county  in  the  Eastern 
and  Central  part  of  the  State,  to  discuss  with  you  any  possible  plans 
for  the  development  of  an  agency  if  you  do  not  already  have  one. 
There  is  no  expense  to  the  local  community  in  making  this  visit. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  In  addition  to  these  counties  of  which 
Miss  Brownell  spoke,  the  Convention  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  Dauphin  County  similar  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Associated  Aid 
Societies  with  which  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  cooperate  there.  They 
maintain  a Children’s  Department  in  the  Associated  Aid  Societies 
which  was  formed  by  a merger  a few  years  ago  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  and  the  Associated  Charities.  They  board  out  children  and 
place  them  in  free  homes.  In  Lancaster  County,  where  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  work  was  established,  the  work  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Society,  supported  in  part  by  the  Community  Chest 
and  similar  work  is  carried  on  there,  and  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  To  complete  the  list,  I should  mention  Chester 
County,  where  there  is  a Children’s  Aid  Society  doing  this  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Directors,  an  independent  body.  In  Bucks 
County,  there  is  also  a work  done  on  a volunteer  basis,  largely  by  a 
Children’s  Aid  Committee,  cooperating  with  the  Directors.  In  Lu- 
zerne County,  the  United  Charities  carries  on  somewhat  similar  work, 
and  cooperates  with  the  Directors  in  that  District,  and  I know  in 
Lackawanna  County,  the  Community  Chest  which  was  represented 
last  night  by  Mr.  Wiest  has  been  making  a study  of  the  question  of 
child  welfare,  and  the  matter  is  receiving  consideration. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  We  will  ask  now. for  a presentation  from 
the  Western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Miss  Margaret  Brooke,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  whole  State  situation. 
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ADDRESS 

Miss  Margaret  Brooke 

Now,  as-  Miss  Brownell  gave  her  speech,  I found  that  we  had  du- 
plicated on  a great  many  points.  I am  just  going  to  tell  you  in  a 
few  words  about  the 'work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  I think  a lot  of  you  have  probably  heard  about  it 
in  years  past,  when  it  has  been  presented  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Association. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  was  organized 
as  a branch  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1885, 
and  in  1889  it  was  organized  as  a separate  organization.  The  purpose, 
as  stated  in  the  charter,  was  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  destitute 
and  neglected  children  by  means  which  would  be  best  for  them  and  for 
the  community.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  last  phrase  is  a very  sig- 
nificant one, — the  fact  it  wasn’t  just  the  children  being  thought 
about  and  the  immediate  plan  for  them,  but  that  the  best  plan  should 
be  made  for  them  now  so  that  the  community  would  benefit  later. 
At  the  present  time  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Penna. 
has  local  branches  or  auxiliaries  in  twenty-one  counties.  I could  go 
over  those  counties  and  you  would  think  I was  saying  a geography 
lesson,  so  I am  not  going  to  do  it,  but  there  are  twenty-one  branches 
in  twenty-one  of  the  Western  counties. 

Then,  in  1889,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  place 
children  in  county  homes,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  this  group 
of  earnest  women  got  together  and  decided  to  try  the  foster  home 
program,  the  use  of  foster  homes  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children  in  preference  to  the  use  of  county  homes,  or  on  some 
occasions  children’s  institutions. 

I would  like  us  to  think  for  a minute  about  the  definition  of  ‘ ‘ foster  ’ ’ 
as  we  find  it  in  the  dictionary.  It  means  ‘ 1 to  cherish  ” or  ‘ ‘ to  treat 
tenderly  ’ ’.  Throughout  my  talk  when  I speak  of  foster  homes,  I am 
thinking  of  those  homes  where  there  are  couples  who  will  treat  ten- 
derly, will  cherish  the  children  whom  we  place  in  their  care.  Now 
that  word  ‘ ‘ cherish  ’ ’ has  come  to  have  rather  a sentimental  mean- 
ing attached  to  it.  I don’t  mean  the  foster  parents  who  will  give  in 
to  their  youngsters  or  overlook  their  shortcomings,  but  those  who  will 
deal  intelligently  with  the  children'  who  come  to  them,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  these  youngsters  have  to  face  because  of  their  previous 
background  and  experiences. 

I am  getting  my  platform  off  my  chest  in  the  beginning.  I want 
to  say  here  that  I want  to  pay  tribute  to  this  group  of  women  who 
decided  to  develop  the  foster  home  plan  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  the  plan  that  is  being  used  now  more  and  more  by  progressive  child 
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earing  agencies,  both  private  and  public,  and  it  is  very  worthy  of 
mention,  I think,  that  back  forty-one  years  ago,  this  group  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  should  have  decided  that  care  in  families  was  the  most 
desirable  thing,  the  next  best  thing  to  family  life  in  their  own  homes 
for  the  children  who  come  to  the  attention  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
Previously,  the  work  was  entirely  done  by  volunteers,  those  women  in 
a community  who  could  give  the  time,  the  effort,  often  the  money,  to 
the  care  of  youngsters  whose  own  homes  could  not  take  care  of  them. 

Now  in  several  of  the  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
professional  workers,  not  to  supplant  the  volunteer  effort  of  the  Board 
members,  but  simply  to  supplement,  to  make  the  thing  a rounded  circle 
so  that  the  best  care  can  be  given  to  the  children  needing  it.  Previously, 
we  used  entirely  foster  homes  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  in  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  had  given  us  and  have  developed  small  receiving  homes;  really 
children’s  institutions  in  seven  of  our  counties.  I always  think  of  these 
children’s  homes  as  being  limited  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  limited  by  their  size.  I know  of  one  county  where  there  is  a. 
very  good  children’s  home,  headed  by  a perfectly  splendid  superin- 
tendent, who  understands  children  and  understands  institutional  manage- 
ment. And  yet  that  children’s  home  is  always  full  and  always  in  the 
county  home  there  are  children  who  need  to  be  taken  care  of  and  who 
can  not  be  placed  because  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  that  county 
does  not  use  foster  homes  to  supplement  the  children’s  homes.  They 
can  take  so  many  children  in  that  children’s  home.  When  that  is  full, 
what  are  we  to  do?  So  that  it  is  limited  by  size.  It  is  also  limited 
by  the  individual  care  that  a children ’s  institution  can  give  to  a particu- 
lar child.  Families  of  eight,  twelve  and  thirteen  children  were  the  style 
some  years  ago.  Now  we  certainly  can’t  say  they  are  the  style,  and 
we  must  remember  that  a mother  has  a very  difficult  time  understanding 
and  taking  care  of  her  children  when  she  has  a family  of  three  children, 
say ; how  can  we  expect  a matron  in  a children ’s  home  to  give  individual 
care  needed  to  each  particular  child’s  problems?  If  a youngster  doesn’t 
conform  in  the  children ’s  home,  if  he  doesn ’t  fit  into  the  routine,  well, 
then,  it  is  just  too  bad.  Those  who  place  him  there  will  have  to  find 
something  else  to  do  with  him,  because  that  routine  has  to  go  on  because 
there  are  so  many  children  to  be  eared  for. 

A hich  reminds  me  a little  bit  of  a Scotchman  who  brought  back  to 
his  shoemaker  a pair  of  shoes.  The  cobbler  said,  “Hoot,  mon,  dinnae 
the  shoes  fit  ye?’’  Said  Sandy,  “Yes,  they  fit  me,  but  they  dinnae  fit 
my  brother  ’ ’.  The  point  is  that  the  shoes  that  we  make  for  one  child 
will  not  fit  another  child.  The  plan  we  use  for  one  child  will  not  fit 
another  child.  We  have  got  to  have  an  individual  plan  for  our  individual 
children. 

And  then  another  consideration,  perhaps  the  least  important,  is  the 
fact  that  money  is  often  tied  up  in  buildings,  in  stone  and  mortar,  that 
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could  be  used  otherwise,  that  c-ould  be  used  for  direct  relief  to  families 
to  keep  families  together,  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  foster  board- 
ing homes. 

As  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  developed  throughout 
the  years,  those  who  have  been  in  charge  of  its  policies  have  realized 
that  one  of  their  first  duties  was  to  preserve  home  life.  Home  has  been 
said  to  be  the  place  where  you  can  go  when  you  can’t  go  anywhere  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  White  House  conference  called  together  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1909  said,  ‘ ‘ Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest 
product  of  civilization.  Children  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except 
for  urgent  and  compelling  reasons.”  As  you  all  know,  there  is  another 
White  House  Conference  in  process  now,  experts  studying'  just  what  the 
social  conditions  throughout  the  United  States  are,  and  what  recom- 
mendations can  be  made  for  the  bettering  of  these  conditions  and  the 
meeting  of  the  social  problems.  I have  a very  strong  feeling  that  one 
of  the  recommendations  that  we  will  get  from  this  1930  White  House 
Conference  is  that  more  money  shall  be  diverted  from  the  care  of  chil- 
dren away  from  their  own  homes  to  the  care  of  children  in  their  own 
homes,  for  the  preservation  of  this  highest  and  finest  product  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  gives  various 
types  of  care.  We  use  boarding  homes  nowadays  when  a home  is 
broken  up  through  an  emergency;  a foster  boarding  home  into  which 
a child  can  be  taken  and  cared  for  temporarily  while  the  worker  is 
doing  her  best  to  get  the  family  back  into  shape  so  that  the  child  can 
eventually  return  to  its  own  people. 

I have  heard  people  say  that  foster  parents  who  accept  money  for 
the  care  of  children  are  mercenary.  But  the  people  who  say  that  I 
think  haven’t  seen  these  foster  mothers  accept  a dirty,  ragged  little 
boy,  take  him  in,  clean  him  up,  teach  him  better  physical  habits,  perhaps 
overcome  the  emotional  habits,  or  the  habits  that  arise  through  emotion- 
al causes,  such  as  lying  and  stealing.  The  people  who  think  that  foster 
boarding  parents  are  always  mercenary  certainly  haven ’t  seen  that 
happen.  That  is  the  sort  of  service  that  we  can ’t  pay  for  in  dollars 
and  cents, — the  real  giving  of  self,  and  certainly  the  few  dollars  paid 
weekly  for  board  wouldn’t  begin  to  compensate  for  the  service  to 
the  child  and  to  the  community. 

We  also  use  a few  free  or  opportunity  homes  for  our  youngsters,  for 
our  older  youngsters  largely.  Where  it  seems  probable  that  the  term  of 
care  to  be  given  the  child  by  our  organization  is  going  to  stretch  over 
a long  period  of  time,  we  try  to  find  some  family  who  will  take  the 
youngster  in  as  a member  of  their  family  group.  The  girls  take  the 
place  of  a big  sister-  to  the  other  children  in  the  family,  if  there  are 
other  children,  or  daughter  to  a couple  who  have  no  children  of  their 
own — an  only  daughter.  The  boy  does  some  chores  around  the  farm, 
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if  it  is  a farm  home,  or  around  the  house  if  it  is  not  in  the  country, 
where  he  has  those  other  very  healthy  outlets. 

I would  like  to  just  mention  that  right  now  we  have  under  our  care 
a youngster  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Society  when  she  was  two  years 
old.  She  had  a serious  physical  handicap,  in  a dislocated  hip.  She 
spent  a lot  of  the  first  years  of  her  life  in  a hospital.  Unfortunately, 
the  records  kept  by  the  workers  of  that  time  were  not  complete,  and  we 
have  absolutely  lost  trace  of  any  relatives  that  she  might  have.  Today, 
this  girl  at  eighteen  is  in  a free  foster  home  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
she  is  living  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  She  has  a scholarship  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
is  having  an  opportunity  to  share  in  home  life  while  she  is  getting  an 
education.  Of  course  that  is  an  exceptional  case.  We  had  to  find 
out  first  that  she  was  the  kind  of  girl  who  could  benefit  by  a college 
education  before  we  gave  her  the  opportunity.  But  having  found  that 
out,  having  made  sure  of  that,  we  decided  that  we  would  make  every 
effort  to  give  her  the  opportunity  to  go  further.  And  that  is  the  kind 
of  individual  study  of  our  children  and  planning  for  them  that  we  aim 
to  give. 

We  place  very  few  children  in  adoption  homes  nowadays.  It  used 
to  be  an  adoption  home  was  the  solution  for  many  problems.  Now  we 
know  that  it  isn’t  fair  to  place  a child  in  a home  just  as  Miss  Brownell 
says  where  he  can  not  measure  up  to  the  aspirations  that  his  foster 
parents  have  for  him,  where  he  is  going  to  perhaps  break  down  physi- 
cally because  of  poor  physical  heredity.  Adoption  work  is  something 
that  has  to  be  very,  very  carefully  done. 

Of  course  I feel  that  from  our  experience  we  have  demonstrated  pretty 
clearly  that  in  the  counties  where  we  have  trained  case  workers,  we  are 
able  to  do  a more  entire,  a more  thoroughgoing  job.  I will  say  that 
three  of  our  counties  have  these  professional  workers  now, — Allegheny  in 
1928  had  twenty-five  children  under  care.  They  took  on  a professional 
worker  and  today  they  have  158.  Now  that  means  that  the  sifting  of 
those  applications  has  been  very  carefully  done,  that  no  child  has  been 
taken  where  it  has  been  found  that  some  other  agency  could  give  better 
care.  The  proportion  of  cases  taken  from  applications  made  has  probably 
been  about  15  or  20  out  of  every  hundred  cases  that  were  referred  to 
them.  Beaver  County  has  had  a very  similar  experience.  In  1929  they 
had  three  children  under  care.  They  dwindled  down  and  down,  and  were 
not  covering  their  ground  as  they  knew  that  it  should  be  covered,  but 
for  various  reasons  it  didn’t  seem  possible.  In  July,  a year  later,  July, 
1930,  they  had  55  children  under  care.  And  Elk  County  has  gone 
through  the  same  process;  21  children  in  November  of  1929,  and  100 
children  now. 
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So  that  we  feel  that  where  we  can  place  a trained  worker  in  a county 
to  work  with  our  volunteer  boards  that  we  get  better  success  than  where 
it  is  done  entirely  on  a volunteer  basis. 

Now,  just  in  closing,  I would  like  to  say  that  from  June  1,  1929,  to 
June  1,  1930,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  took 
under  care  from  Poor  Directors  and  County  Commissioners  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  sixty-five  children.  We  are  glad  to  help,  we  need  your 
help.  As  Miss  Brownell  said,  we  can  not  work  without  you,  and  we  are 
glad  to  offer  our  services  to  help  you  to  solve  some  of  your  problems. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  We  have  had,  I think,  a very  good  presenta- 
tion by  Miss  Brooke  and  Miss  Brownell  of  practical  possibilities  of 
child  placing.  We  now  come  to  the  general  order  of  discussion,  and 
Rev.  Carpenter  has  the  floor  to  discuss  the  first  paper  of  the  morning, 
presented  by  Dr.  Watkins. 

I would  ask  President  Smiles  to  take  the  Chair,  so  if  there  is  any 
action  the  body  desires  to  take,  he  will  be  prepared  for  it. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter:  I am  not  here  by  any  choice  of  my  own,  but 
the  Resolutions  Committee  felt  the  question  brought  to  us  was  entirely 
too  great  for  that  Resolutions  Committee  to  decide  for  itself.  And  we 
felt  that  ought  to  be  decided  by  you. 

This  is  my  twenty-first  anniversary  at  the  Convention  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections.  I think  I can  well  say  that 
for  the  biggest  part  of  those  years  the  same  questions  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion. We  have  been  speaking  about  remedies  when  we  should  get 
back  to  a preventive.  Dr.  Watkins  brought  to  us  this  morning  a pre- 
ventive. While  we  were  preparing  the  resolutions,  a gentleman  came 
to  us  and  said,  “Would  it  be  out  of  older  to  place  this  Convention  on 
record  as  being  back  of  the  thought  that  Dr.  Watkins  presented  to  us 
this  morning?  ’ ’ Mr.  McHugh  and  myself  at  once  felt  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  resolutions. 

If  you  will  notice  in  the  pamphlets  which  Dr.  Watkins  brought  in 
this  morning,  we  find  the  first  sterilization  law  passed  by  an  American 
legislature  was  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  1905,  being  vetoed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. Then  you  read  on  and  find  quite  a number,  twenty-four,  States,  have 
since  then  adopted  it.  Pennsylvania  still  lacks  it.  He  winds  up  his  re- 
port. ‘ ‘ The  time  has  arrived  when  this  Association  should  give  consider- 
ation to  this  further  step  in  dealing  with  the  mentally  defective.  Its 
membership  approves  it,  the  public  demands  it,  justice  to  the  individual 
defective  requests,  and  thirty  years  of  experimentation  warrants  its 
adoption  as  a part  of  a broad  and  conservative  program.  ’ ’ 

I am  not  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  any  motion;  I am  simply  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  this  Association  because  it  was  brought  to  us. 
Personally,  I am  strong  for  it.  I think  we  should  have  done  it  long  ago. 
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Chairman  Smiles:  I have  no  objection  to  your  making  that  motion. 

Rev.  Carpenter:  I would  rather  someone  else  would. 

Mr.  Harry  Wagner  (Erie)  : I have  been  highly  in  favor  of  this 
for  a number  of  years,  and  I believe  that  we  should  go  on  record.  I 
will  make  that  motion. 

Seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  President  Smiles  asks  me  to  continue  the 
discussion.  The  program  states  there  shall  be  discussion  by  representa- 
tives of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  others.  Is  there  someone  here  from 
some  county  who  wishes  to  speak?  There  is  an  opportunity  now  for  you 
to  ask  questions.  Miss  Moss  is  here,  for  instance,  and  you  may  ask 
questions  of  her.  I know  there  isn ’t  any  conflict  between  institutions 
and  the  child  placing  method,  because  Miss  Brooke  said  in  seven  of  their 
counties  they  have  receiving  homes.  I know  that  in  a number  of  the 
counties,  the  institutions  within  the  county  and  child  placement  people 
are  working  together,  both  in  the  admission  of  children  to  care  and  find- 
ing foster  homes  and  placing  them  out.  They  all  recognize  that  these 
institutions,  163  Miss  Moss  said,  have  one  problem  in  common  with  the 
child  placing  people,  and  that  there  comes  a day  when  the  child  leaves 
the  institution.  No  one  has  the  thought,  of  course,  that  a dependent 
child  should  stay  there  forever.  He  reaches  the  time  when  he  should 
go  out  into  the  world,  and  the  day  they  open  the  door  and  let  him  out, 
their  problem  is  the  same  as  the  Children ’s  Aid  Society.  They  want 
to  find  a place  for  him  to  live,  a place  to  work,  a place  to  have  a family 
circle,  and  that  means  that  somebody  should  take  an  interest  in  helping 
the  youngster  to  get  started. 

So  we  are  all  together  in  the -same  boat  there,  aren’t  we?  There  is 
no  real  conflict,  it  is  just  a question  of  method  and  a question  of  co- 
operation, apparently. 

* Mrs.  Amanda  L.  Herbine  (Berks  County)  : I am  the  investigator 
for  the  Berks  County  Poor  Board.  They  don ’t  like  the  name,  but  that 
is  what  I am  called.  The  Poor  Board  and  the  Children’s  Aid  work 
together  very  harmoniously.  We  make  investigations  with  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  and  try  to  find  homes,  and  if  we  can ’t  find  homes,  we  keep 
them  in  their  own  homes  or  we  place  them  in  the  home  of  Friendless 
Children,  and  the  Poor  Board  pays  for  them. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  In  other  words,  you  are  all  working  to- 
gether ? 

Mrs.  Herbine:  Yes. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn  (Montgomery)  : I am  a Director  of  the  Poor,  and 
I can  heartily  say  I doubt  very  seriously  if  we  could  do  our  work  well 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Our  county  has 
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a branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Society.  We  work  hand  in  hand,  and  are 
perfectly  satisfied.  Not  only  are  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  satisfied,  but 
tire  general  public  are  satisfied  with  the  work.  We  do  child  placement 
in  our  county  through  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  I would  just  like  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dunn 
has  been  very  active  in  helping  bring  about  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  children’s  work  in  her  county,  and  her  influence  and  help 
have  been  very  great  factors  in  improving  the  work  for  children  and 
development  of  public  support. 

May  we  hear  from  some  county  not  represented  either  by  Miss  Brooke 
or  Miss  Brownell! 

Mr.  Samuel  Bowen  (Blair  County)  : We  have  a branch  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Penna.  in  our  county,  and  we  rvork  in  hearty 
cooperation  with  them.  We  have  had  a great  many  children  placed. 
This  is  how  we  do  it.  The  Directors  of  the  Children ’s  Aid  finds  foster 
homes  for  them,  and  our  Board  pays  board  for  sixty  days.  After 
that  the  County  Commissioners  take  charge  of  them  and  they  pay  the 
bill.  We  have  too  many  in  our  county  home,  and  the  county  home  is  a 
very  poor  place  to  keep  children,  but  we  don ’t  know  how  to  solve  the 
problem. 

One  thing  I would  like  to  know  is  how  to  take  care  of  a lot  of  worth- 
less men  who  bring  children  into  the  world  and  don ’t  take  care  of  them. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  You  are  getting  on  Reverend  Carpenter’s 
line  about  prevention,  and  that  is  an  important  matter. 

One  of  the  contributions  that  can  be  made  in  this  is  the  social  worker 
who  tries  to  get  hold  of  the  facts  to  see  if  something  can  be  done  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  restoring  family  life  and  preventing  the 
necessity  of  the  children  being  cared  for. 

The  gentleman  who  spoke,  representing  the  Poor  Board  in  Blair 
County,  referred  to  the  County  Commissioners.  Some  of  you  may  not 
know  that  in  that  county  the  Commissioners  have  a county  children ’s 
home,  and  they  have  worked  out  an  arrangement  where  the  placing  out 
from  the  children’s  home  is  done  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated. 

Is  there  anyone  from  another  county  who  wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  Harry  Wagner  (Erie)  : We  have  a wonderful  infants’  home  in 
Erie,  that  is  able  to  take  care  of  about  fifty  babies,  and  so  all  babies 
that  come  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  placed  in  this  home,  and  the 
largest  number  we  have  ever  had  in  the  home  was  24.  Now  the  expense 
of  this  home  is  kept  up  through  our  Community  Chest  mostly.  But  re- 
gardless of  all  that,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  pay  $4.50  a week,  and  as 
a child  becomes  two  years  of  age,  it  is  either  taken  to  the  Home  of  the 
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Friendless — we  have  two  children’s  homes  in  Brie,  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless,  under  Protestant  people,  and  St.  Joseph’s  Home,  under 
Catholic  management,  and  we  do  aim  and  always  have,  at  putting  the 
Protestant  children  in  Protestant  homes  and  the  Catholic  children  in 
Catholic  homes.  And  the  same  way  in  finding  boarding  homes.  Eight 
years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  small  children  would  have  to  be  put  in 
institutions,  but  it  came  about  that  boarding  homes  were  offered  and 
we  found  any  number  of  good  boarding  homes,  and  I would  say 
we  have  about  180  children  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  taking 
care  of  in  Erie  County.  We  are  careful  about  investigating  a home 
and  knowing  that  it  is  a proper  place,  and  I would  say  it  works  out 
very  satisfactorily,  and  we  pay  $1.50  per  week.  In  the  court  at  Erie, 
they  decided  to  pay  $5.60  a week,  so  the  court  is  paying  $5.60,  while  we 
pay  $4.50,  and  I will  say  last  year  the  court  paid  out  $41,000  for  the 
care  of  their  children,  and  we  paid  out  about  $26,000. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  The  same  procedure  as  Mr.  Wagner  men- 
tions with  institutions  is  observed  with  families.  Catholic  children,  are 
placed  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Catholic  homes,  and  Protestant 
children  in  Protestant  homes.  That  assures  the  cooperation  and  help 
of  the  entire  community. 

Is  there  anyone  else  who  has  anything  to  say? 

Mr.  S.  C.  Deemer  (Northampton  County)  : I also  wish  to  report 
we  have  a very  efficient  organization  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  whom 
we  cooperate  with  and  get  along  with  very  nicely.  We  also  have  two 
children’s  homes  in  our  county.  Some  of  our  children  are  placed  in 
institutions  and  many  in  foster  homes.  Our  board  bill  last  year  was 
$27,000. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  Is  there  anyone  from  one  of  the  Western 
Central  Counties  that  hasn’t  spoken?  Is  there  anyone  from  Warren 
County?  Perhaps  they  are  not  quite  ready  to  tell  us  about  it,  but  by 
next  year  they  will  probably  be  ready  to  report.  I understand  things 
are  going  to  happen  in  Warren  County.  Years  ago  (the  Bouse  Home 
or  Almshouse  was  established  there  through  the  beneficence  of  a gentle- 
man of  that  name.  Now  I understand  to  a certain  degree  that  same  idea 
will  be  carried  out  in  children’s  work,  and  apparently  the  county,  on 
account  of  a large  bequest,  will  soon  have  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  its  work  for  children.  Probably  we  will  hear  about  that  by  next 
year.  It  is  going  to  be  a very  interesting  report. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee:  I just  want  to  say,  as  evidence,  that  a good 
deal  is  being  done  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State  in  cooperation 
with  the  child  welfare  agencies,  as  indicated  in  this  morning’s  talk,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  fewer  children  are  being  reported  in  almshouses 
than  ever  before.  Bemarkably  few  of  the  counties  report  children  in 
the  almshouses  for  a longer  period  than  sixty  days.  I wish  that  might 
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be  true  of  the  State  as  a whole.  I wish  we  might  feel  sure  that  the 
old  antiquated  method  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  which  Miss  Moss  has 
referred,  which  had  the  children  in  almshouses  and  felt  that  that  was  the 
right  place  for  them,  now  has  gone  over  into  this  newer  twentieth  cen- 
tury method,  more  in  line  with  the  present  times.  I wish  the  time  would 
come  when  these  methods  would  be  carried  out  in  every  county  in  the 
State.  Unfortunately  there  are  some  places  in  Pennsylvania  which  still 
indenture  children.  Unfortunately  there  are  some  places  still  where 
children  are  placed  not  entirely  with  the  idea  of  finding  the  best  place 
for  the  child,  but  because  it  offers  a place.  As  Miss  Moss  indicated,  a 
man  and  a woman  come  in  and  look  the  children  over  and  pick  one  out 
and  take  it  just  like  we  do  a kitten  or  puppy  sometimes,  and  not  with  an 
idea  of  finding  the  very  best  place  for  that  child. 

There  are  some  counties  in  Pennsylvania  that  still  have  a deplorable 
record,  in  the  matter  of  children  in  their  almshouses.  It  is  encouraging 
that  so  many  have  been  present  this  morning,  so  intensely  interested 
in  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  some  places.  I hope  before  another 
year  rolls  around,  and  we  meet  in  Altoona,  there  will  not  be  one  county 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  does  not  have  a very  definite  program 
of  child  welfare.  No  matter  how  hard  we  work  in  taking  care  of  the 
older  people,  we  can ’t  get  the  same  promising  results  that  we  can  get 
in  giving  these  opportunities  to  the  children.  The  right  place  for  the 
child,  with  the  right  opportunity,  means  a lessening  of  this  tremendous 
problem,  which  you  and  I are  so  burdened  in  carrying  out. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  In  closing  this  part  of  the  meeting  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Watkins  and  Miss  Brooke,  and  the  other  speakers,  I want 
to  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  interest  in  the  subject.  I suggest 
when  you  are  at  home  and  questions  come  up  between  the  different 
groups  about  policies  and  problems,  differences  of  opinion,  that  we  get 
together.  The  sooner  we  can  get  together  with  a person  having  a little 
different  view  or  idea  in  the  county  than  our  own  pertaining  to  this 
line  of  work,  the  better.  After  talking  it  over,  we  can  come  back  next 
year  to  the  Convention  in  Altoona,  and  I am  sure  have  a lot  of  progress 
to  report  for  all  these  counties. 

Chairman  Smiles  : I wish  to  thank  you  and  your  committee,  Mr. 
Solenberger,  for  arranging  this  very  profitable  program. 

Mr.  Harry  Wagner  (Erie) : I have  one  more  question  to  ask. 
While  Mrs.  Megee  was  talking  this  has  come  to  my  mind,  a thing  which 
we  meet  in  our  county.  Now  we  adopt  out  about  six  children  a year, 
and  most  all  the  children  we  adopt  out  are  adopted  while  they  are  in 
our  Erie  Infants  ’ Home,  and  those  ladies  take  care  of  them.  So  we 
leave  it  to  them,  and  here  is  one  thing  that  comes  up, — our  Judge  of 
the  Orphans’  Court  insists  that,  the  parents  of  that  child  be  present  at 
the  time  of  adoption.  We  feel  that  is  entirely  wrong,  and  I wonder  if 
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there  is  any  way  of  getting  around  the  law,  because  our  Judge  insists 
the  father  and  mother  must  be  there  unless  they  have  abandoned  the 
child.  I would  like  to  know  what  some  of  you  think  about  that. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Solenberger:  The  gentleman  has  asked  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  parents  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  adoption.  The 
adoption  act  of  1927,  (I  think  that  is  the  date — any  attorney  can  look 
it  up  for  you)  has  one  section  which  leaves  it  to-  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge  as  to  whether  he  has  the  child’s  own  parents  in  the  courtroom  at 
the  same  time  and  place  with  the  child.  It  is  possible  to  have  them  there 
at  a different  time. 

Chairman  Smiles  : At  this  time  we  will  have  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  M.  J.  McHugh:  The  Committee  has  just  a few  resolutions,  not 
very  lengthy,  and  1 think  it  will  be  all  right  to  have  them  read : 

RESOLUTIONS 

Inasmuch  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 
will  hold  its  twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  in  Reading,  February  25 
-28th,  1931  and 

Inasmuch  as  this  Association  has  long  maintained  friendly  and  cooper- 
ative relations  with  the  State  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  and  this 
Association  notes  with  pleasure  that  the  President  of  the  State  Con- 
ference is  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  for  twelve  years  Secretary  of  this 
Association, 

Be  it  Resolved  that  this  Association  cooperate  in  all  feasible  ways 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  and  help  to  make 
its  Annual  meeting  in  Reading  under  the  Presidency  of  E.  D.  Solen- 
berger an  unqualified  success. 


Inasmuch  as  this  Association  has  long  urged  adequate  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  care  and  for  opportunities  for  care  and 
restoration  for  the  dependent  wards  in  the  State-owned  Institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill,  mental  defectives,  epileptics  and  delinquents,  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  Institutions  are  greatly  overcrowded  and  many 
have  long  waiting  lists  which  show  the  need  of  exceptionally  generous 
appropriations — 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  this  Association  publicly  record  its  appreciation 
of  legislative  appropriation  in  1929-1930  of  over  ten  million  dollars  for 
the  State  Welfare  Building  Program,  and 
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Be  it  further  Resolved  that  this  Association  record  its  belief  that  at 
least  ten  million  dollars  will  be  required  for  the  State  Welfare  Building 
Program  for  the  biennium  of  1931-32  and  that  it  pledge  its  support  in 
urging  the  Governor  and  members  of  the  legislature  to  approve  this 
sum  as  a minimum  of  the  State’s  obligations  to  its  dependent  wards. 


Be  it  Resolved  That  this  convention  express  its  cordial  appreciation 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lehigh  County ; to  the  press  and  to  the 
Program  Committee  and  officers  of  the  Association  and  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Americus  Hotel  and  all  others  who  helped  to  make  our  Con- 
vention a success. 


Now  we  have  here  a resolution  that  was  presented  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Associatiion,  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Bowen,  Director  from 
Blair  County.  The  Resolutions  Committee  decided  that  they  would  not 
take  direct  action  on  it.  They  refer  it  back  to  the  organization  with 
a suggestion.  I will  read  the  resolution  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bowen: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  cease  the  practice  of  naming  the  head  of  our 
county  homes  ‘ steward  ’,  a name  more  usually  applied  to  club  man- 
agers, and  use  in  the  future  the  more  dignified  name  of  ‘ superin- 
tendent’ ”. 

Now  along  with  that  he  has  one  more: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  this  Convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  go  on  record 
as  opposing  the  use  of  the  name,  ‘Poor  Director’  in  the  daily  men- 
tioning of  the  official  title,  and  request  the  newspapers  of  our  home 
counties  to  carefully  refrain  from  making  such  use  of  name  in  speak- 
ing of  the  office  dignified  in  law  to  be  ‘Director  of  the  Poor’.’’ 

Now  the  Resolutions  Committee  recommends  that  the  President  ap- 
point a committee  to  act  on  this  matter,  to  report  at  our  next  Con- 
vention. You  see,  the  law  has  specified  the  name  ‘Director  of  the 
Poor’,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  very  well  for  us  as  a Resolutions 
Committee  to  come  in  here  with  a resolution  ordering  a change. 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  to  have  the  President 
appoint  a committee  to  think  the  matter  over  for  a year  and  report 
at  our  next  convention. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as  read. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Chairman  Smiles:  Now  we  are  ready  to  adjourn,  and  this  is  our 
last  business  session.  Is  there  anything  else? 
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Me.  W.  J.  Trembath:  I have  here  a copy  of  a mimeographed  sheet 
on  the  seven  year  program  for  the  Delaware  County  Poor  District, 
purposing  to  erect  a building  a year  from  current  funds,  as  I under- 
stand it.  They  evidently  thought  very  well  of  the  plan,  to  call  it  to 
our  attention,  and  perhaps  in  view  of  the  many  other  things  we  have 
had  before  us  it  hasn’t  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  And  when 
I observed  that  it  bears  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cheyney, 
one  of  our  recent  Presidents,  and  when  I know  the  reputation  of  that 
Poor  District,  I would  feel  like  giving  it  at  least  perfunctory  or 
complimentary  attention.  But  when  I also  have  in  mind  that  so  many 
of  the  institutions  of  the  State  and  the  counties  apparently  proceed 
upon  the  maxim,  ‘ ‘ Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow 
will  take  care  of  itself  ’ ’,  why  I suggest  that  while  that  is  a very 
smooth  sounding  phrase,  it  doesn’t  work  out  in  practice  and  never  has. 
Particularly  it  has  not  in  our  institutions,  where  I have  reason  to 
know  inmates  are  sleeping  on  cots  in  the  hallways,  where  the  superin- 
tendents and  managers  are  crying  out  for  additional  accommodations 
and  are  refused  the  necessary  money  to  make  the  improvements  which 
the  institutions  stand  in  trying  need  of.  When  I remember  that  the 
factor  of  safety  is  disregarded  and  there  may  be  a holocaust  in  one  of 
these  institutions  at  any  time, — then  I feel  disposed  to  ask  this  Con- 
vention to  give  this  little  sheet  more  than  a perfunctory  compliment. 
1 suggest  we  make  it  emphatic  and  that  we  pay  this  Poor  District 
the  compliment  of  making  this  mimeographed  sheet  a part  of  our 
printed  Proceedings.  I so  move.  Carried. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  PLAN 

For  a seven  year  Building  Program  for  the  Humane  and  Adequate- 
Care  of  the  Indigent  Sick  and  Aged  who  are  the  Responsibility  of  the 
Delaware  County  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

The  plan  calls  for  “a  building  a year  out  of  normal  taxes”. 
Hospital  Building 

The  original  building  erected  in  1857  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  modern  plans  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill  and 
the  first  unit  was  the  HOSPITAL  BUILDING  which  cares  for  fifty 
patients. 

Colored  Inmates’  Building 

Colored  Inmates’  Building,  capacity  fifty;  located  in  the  southeast- 
ern section  of  Pennsylvania  a special  building  for  the  colored  inmates 
was  advisable.  This  is  for  those  able  to  get  about,  those  who  are  sick 
are  placed  in  the  hospital.  This  is  a modern  comfortable  Home. 

Dining  Hall  and  Kitchen 

Authorized  in  1929  and  completed  in  1930.  Kitchen  is  central  and 
food  is  taken  by  food  carts  to  serving  rooms  in  hospital,  colored  build- 
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ing,  women’s  building,  and  aged  couples’  building.  Dining  Hall  is 
for  men  inmates  who  are  able  to  go  to  dining  room. 

Superintendent’s  or  Steward’s  Besidence 

The  most  important  office  in  the  Institution  is  that  of  superintend- 
ent and  matron.  In  order  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  person  to  this 
position  good  living  quarters  for  himself  and  his  'family  need  to  be 
provided.  It  is  a twenty-four  hour  day  job,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  the  year  and  the  Delaware  County  Directors  have  planned 
for  1930  the  building  of  a comfortable  home  for  the  Superintend- 
ent which  while  of  the  Home  is  not  in  it. 

Aged  Couples 

The  practice  of  separating  old  couples  when  they  can  no  longer  sup- 
port themselves  and  need  care  in  the  County  Home  is  cruel  and  in- 
human. The  Delaware  County  plan  for  1930  is  for  a Home  for  ten 
couples  with  complete  equipment  for  making  them  comfortable. 

Men’s  Building 

A new  building  to  care  for  one  hundred  men  is  the  plan  for  1931; 
men  will  be  removed  from  the  present  inadequate  building  when  this 
building  is  completed. 

B.ecreation  Building 

When  one  is  old  and  poor  and  sick  and  needs  to  go  to  a County 
Home,  there  is  little  to  do  to  make  life  seem  worth  living.  With 
religious  services,  radio,  concerts,  and  other  entertainments  which 
local  organizations  are  willing  to  provide  in  a hall  set  aside  and  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  much  can  be  done  to  make  the  life  of  these 
people  happy. 

Executive  Building 

With  provision  for  the  care  of  the  men  in  the  men’s  building,  the 
old  executive  building  is  to  be  remodelled  and  fitted  up  as  a real  ex- 
ecutive building  in  1932;  the  old,  unsightly  wings  at  present  used  for 
inmates  will  be  removed  and  the  grounds  improved. 

Woman’s  Building 

A woman’s  building,  capacity  seventy-five,  will  be  erected  in  1933 
and  the  women  able  to  get  around  will  be  placed  there.  The  plans 
arrange  for  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Men’s  Building 

All  such  institutions  must  care  for  some  objectionable  eases  which 
must  be  isolated  from  the  others.  The  additional  men’s  building  for 
such  cases  with  capacity  of  twenty-five  is  the  1934  building  and  pro- 
vides full  isolation  equipment. 

In  these  plans,  the  provision  is  for  one-third  female  and  two-thirds 
male  population  and  provision  for  forty  percent  of  the  population  in 
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hospital.  This  distribution  has  been  found  to  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  all  County  Homes. 

With  these  improvements,  Delaware  County  is  providing  a real 
HOME  and  HOSPITAL  and  is  removing  the  stigma  of  “Almshouse” 
so  that  the  self-respecting  poor  and  sick  will  not  object  to  going  there 
when  they  are  in  need  of  County  Home  and  Hospital  care. 

This  Home  is  located  at  Lima,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  are 

President,  James  J.  Shelly 
Secretary,  Isaiah  M.  Heyburn 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cheyney 
Superintendent,  George  I.  Boyd 
Matron,  Mrs.  George  I.  Boyd 
Architect,  George  S.  Idell, 

Corn  Exchange  Building, 

1510  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chairman  Smiles:  I almost  overlooked  the  Survey  Association, 
and  Mr.  Woodward  requested  from  me  a few  moments,  and  I promised 
him  I would  give  him  two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Woodward:  (Explains  special  subscription  offer  for  Survey 
Magazine). 

Adjourned  at  11:45  A.M. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1930 

7:00  P.  M. 

BANQUET 

President  Smiles:  This  is  a very,  very  fine  gathering  for  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  Conference. 

Tonight,  we  are  going  to  discuss  or  hear  something,  according  to  our 
program,  about  Corrections.  We  are  named  in  our  charter,  “As- 
sociation of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections”. 
We  haven’t  heard  much  about  it,  so  the  Executive  Committee  decided 
they  would  devote  an  entire  session  to  it,  and  they  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  make  it  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a lot  of  us  need  correction,  and  it  might  be  well  for  us  not 
to  hear  what  is  coming  to  us  until  the  last  session,  because  otherwise 
I am  sure  our  party  would  be  entirely  ruined,  if  we  heard  what  we  are 
going  to  hear  tonight  on  Monday  night.  So  it  is  better  to  hear  it 
tonight. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  evening  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who 
arranged  this  program.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  himself  with  this 
phase  of  our  work,  and  I am  delighted  to  have  him  act  as  Chairman 
tonight,  because  I consider  him  one  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends 
connected  with  this  organization.  I have  known  him  for  many  years 
and  have  come  to  think  a great,  deal  of  him.  I am  glad  he  is  here  to 
assist  tonight,  and  I will  now  introduce  to  you  Dr.  B.  L.  Scott,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Chairman  B.  L.  Scott:  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram, so  if  you  are  not  through  eating,  won’t  you  please  finish? 
Take  your  time  for  the  next  five  or  six  minutes  to  get  comfortable 
before  we  begin  the  formal  part  of  the  program. 

I want  to  present  two  or  three  persons,  'folk  that  you  ought  to  know. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  table,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted, and  to  whom  I owe  a personal  note  of  appreciation, — I want 
you  to  know  him  and  I want  you  to  come  in  the  days  that  are  just 
ahead  to  appreciate  him  as  we  do.  Dr.  H.  I.  Klopp,  Superintendent  of 
the  Allentown  State  Hospital.  I am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Klopp  simply  to 
stand  up  and  bow  gracefully,  and  you  look  at  him. 

Chairman  Scott:  To  be  on  a committee,  and  attempt  to  arrange 
a program  is  not  always  altogether  fun.  Associated  with  me 
in  the  effort  that,  we  are  making  tonight  was  Superintendent  James  W. 
Herron,  of  Huntingdon,  who  unfortunately  could  not  be  here  at  the 
Convention,  but  the  other  member  of  the  committee  is  here,  and  if 
you  don’t  know  him  you  ought  to  know  him.  Next  to  President 
Smiles,  he  is  the  live  wire  of  the  Convention,  and  I am  going  to  ask 
him  to  stand  up  and  do  more  than  bow;  I want  him  to  say  a word  or 
two,  if  he  will.  I don’t  know  whether  he  will  or  not. — Mr.  H.  V.  Sher- 
man, of  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Sherman:  Well  now,  suppose  we  sing?  I don’t  want 
to  talk.  I’ve  got  a song  here,  No.  15,  in  honor  of  our  dear  President, 
that  I would  like  to  sing  and  I’ll  sing  it  alone,  if  the  rest  of  you  don’t 
help  me.  Give  us  a little  music  and  let’s  sing  No.  15. 

The  audience  sings  “There  are  Smiles’’. 

Chairman  Scott:  I succeeded  better  than  I thought  I was  going 
to,  and  yet  he  didn ’t  do  what  I wanted  him  to  do  at  all.  That  is  what 
it  is  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  only,  and  not  just  to  be  a 
member. 

Now  we  come  seriously  to  the  subject  before  us  tonight,  that  of 
Corrections.  It  is  a part  of  our  title,  as  your  President  said,  and  we 
have  neglected  it  somewhat  in  the  past.  It  is  coming  very  forcibly 
before  us  again,  because  of  the  conditions  that  we  are  constantly 
meeting  in  our  everyday  life,  and  the  duties  that  press  themselves 
on  us. 
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I am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Englishman,  Lord  Riddell,  who 
was  perhaps  the  most  popular  man  at  the  Peace  Conference  called  by 
the  late  President  Harding.  He  gained  his  popularity  largely  because, 
like  a good  Englishman,  he  accepted  every  invitation  to  dine  out,  and 
he  was  the  best  known  man  around  the  Peace  Table.  A story  goes 
that  one  night  he  went  to  a station  in  Washington,  got  on  the  train 
and  started.  The  conductor  came  through  to  take  his  ticket.  Lord 
Riddell  straightened  up  and  reached  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  find  it 
— but  no  ticket.  And  he  began  to  hunt  around  through  the  pockets 
of  his  coat  and  his  vest  and  his  trousers,  and  the  conductor  saw 
that  he  was  having  trouble,  and  he  said,  “That’s  all  right,  I’ll  be 
back  in  just  five  or  six  minutes.  I will  go  through  the  train  and  get 
the  rest  of  the  tickets.  ’ ’ Five  or  six  minutes  later,  the  conductor 
came  back  an  he  found  Lord  Riddell  still  hunting  for  that  elusive  bit 
of  pasteboard.  His  lordship  was  greatly  worried.  He  went  through 
the  pockets  of  his  waistcoat,  his  trousers,  and  his  coat  and  his  top- 
coat, and  finally  lie  looked  up  in  despair  at  the  conductor  and  said, 
“My  good  man,  I’m  in  terrible  distress.  I can’t  find  that  blooming 
ticket,  don’t  you  know,  anywhere.  It’s  gone,  and  I’m  Lord  Riddell 
of  the  English  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference.”  The  conductor 
looked  down  at  him  and  said,  “Don’t  be  embarrassed  about  that.  I 
remember  I saw  your  picture  in  the  Washington  Morning  Post  only 
the  other  day,  and  I recall  that  your  name  is  Riddell.  Just  make  your- 
self perfectly  at  home  here  on  this  train.  I am  the  conductor.  I have 
charge  of  this  train.  You  needn’t  worry  one  bit  about  your  ticket. 
We  want  you  Englishmen  over  here  at  this  Peace  Conference  to  feel 
perfectly  at  home.  You  will  be  my  guest.”  But  his  lordship  didn’t 
seem  a bit  relieved.  He  looked  at  the  conductor  and  said,  “But  my 
good  man,  I’m  still  afraid  you  don’t  understand.  The  place,  you 
know,  that  I was  going  was  on  my  ticket,  and  now  I don ’t  know  where 
I ’m  going!  ’ ’ 

In  this  day  of  stress  and  trial  that  we  are  all  going  through  in 
institutional  life,  and  the  problems  that  press  on  us  from  the  public 
viewpoint,  we  need  to  know  definitely  where  we  are  going  and  to  be  on 
the  way.  Perhaps  we  don’t  always  make  progress  as  quickly  as  we 
wish.  One  of  the  lessons  we  all  have  to  learn  is  that  five  years  is 
a short  time  in  this  type  of  work.  Five  years  goes  by  mighty  quickly, 
and  we  haven’t  achieved  the  goal  that  we  had  in  view.  But  there 
are  certain  definite  principles  that  come  into  play,  and  those  princi- 
ples we  want  to  keep  constantly  before  us  so  that  we  will  know  that 
the  goal  is  there  and  that  we  are  working  toward  it. 

Last  year,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  approximately  80,000  men 
and  women  were  admitted  for  a shorter  or  a longer  time  to  our  penal 
and  correctional  institutions.  Every  day  of  the  year,  in  our  jails 
and  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  we  have  a population  of  al- 
most 10,000  men  and  women.  There  is  a considerable  group  in  every 
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county  that  come  mighty  close  to  your  particular  problem  as  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  as  stewards  and  matrons  of  the  home,  and  that  group 
because  of  desertion  of  the  family,  are  pressing  on  you  constantly 
all  the  time  for  public  relief.  The  husband  is  gone,  charge  of  non- 
support and  desertion  is  brought  against  him.  If  he  is  apprehended 
there  is  only  one  place  to  put  him  for  punishment  and  that  is  the 
county  prison,  and  so  he  goes  to  the  county  jail.  And  there,  in  idle- 
ness he  serves  his  thirty  or  sixty  or  ninety  days,  and  right  home  on 
your  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  family.  Outdoor  relief, 
institutional  care,  whatever  it  is,  you  are  troubled  with  the  problem 
that  presses  on  us. 

Now  we  have  taken  up  the  movement  that  has  been  started  under 
the  leadership  of  W.  J.  Trembath  and  the  men  who  know  this  subject 
mightily  well,  that  we  ought  to  have  a workhouse  in  certain  districts 
of  our  State  that  when  men  are  arrested  on  the  charge  of  desertion 
and  non-support,  they  shall  go  to  that  workhouse,  under  sentence  of 
court,  and  there  instead  of  being  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  tax  pay- 
er, in  idleness,  that  they  shall  be  made  to  work,  that  they  shall  be 
given  a definite  job,  definite  labor  to  do,  and  that  out  of  their  work 
there  has  been  started  by  the  wardens,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
county  commissioners,  this  plan  of  the  workhouse,  the  industrial  prison 
farm,  if  you  please  to  call  it  that.  Delaware  County,  Montgomery 
County,  Berks  County,  and  other  counties  are  taking  it  up,  and  I see 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a joint  action  on  the  part  of  four, 
five  or  six  of  the  smaller  counties,  going  together  and  uniting  to  build 
a joint  workhouse  that  there  might  be  such  punishment  inflicted,  if 
you  please,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  us  in  these  problems  of  taxation 
that  come  mighty  close  to  us.  That  is  the  definite  goal  towards  which 
we  are  driving;  that  is  the  plan,  with  the  thought  of  completely  wip- 
ing out  the  county  jails  of  Pennsylvania.  We  brought  these  county 
jails  from  England,  part  of  the  English  convict  system.  England 
abandoned  them  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a county 
jail  in  England  today.  We  in  America  that  copied  England,  have  kept 
this  old  relic  of  ours,  and  tonight  as  you  and  I gather  here  in  this 
room,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  there  are  approximately 
10,000  men  in  the  jails,  scattered  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  are  in  idleness  at  our  expense.  We  are  paying  the  bill  for  their 
maintenance  and  keep,  and  then  in  turn  we  are  paying  the  mainten- 
ance bill  for  the  dependents  of  a great  many  of  them. 

Yet  we  say  that  we  are  business  men,  we  folk  of  America.  We  boast 
about  our  progressive  measures,  while  in  reality  on  this  one  feature 
we  have  been  the  most  backward  nation  among  civilized  people. 
It  is  a problem  that  comes  mighty  close  home  to  every  man  who  pays 
taxes.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  it  cost  to  maintain  the  sixty- 
nine  county  jails  of  Pennsylvania  last  year  ? The  county  commissioners 
in  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  this  State  paid  out  in  maintenance  cost 
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alone,  for  the  sixty-nine  jails  of  Pennsylvania,  a little  over  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Who  paid  that  money?  You  and  I paid  it.  We  are 
the  taxpayers  of  this  State.  We  paid  it  into  the  coffers  of  our  coun- 
ties, and  the  county  commissioners  through  the  county  treasurer’s  of- 
fice paid  out  the  money.  Every  year,  we  are  paying  over  two  millions 
of  dollars  in  maintenance  alone  for  our  county  prisons,  our  county  jails, 
and  inside  of  those  county  jails  in  idleness,  we  are  keeping  these 
10,000  men,  many  of  whom  have  dependents  who  immediately  come 
to  you  for  help  and  for  relief. 

As  a business  proposition,  as  a business  measure,  the  finest  progres- 
sive step  that  we  can  take  in  this  State  is  to  abandon  these  county 
jails  of  ours  and  set  up  in  their  place  eight,  nine,  ten  or  eleven — how 
many  you  wish — work-houses,  located  on  farms,  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  making  every  inmate  return  to  the  county  at  least  a portion 
of  his  maintenance  charge. 

You  know  the  law  better  than  I.  Under  that  law  of  1895  frequently 
you  are  called  on  to  pay  65( 1 a day  out  of  the  county  treasury  direct  to 
the  family  of  the  prisoner  who  is  serving  time  on  desertion  and  non- 
support charge.  And,  indirectly,  every  private  agency  is  affected  as 
well  as  the  public  agencies,  so  there  should  be  a united  front  between 
the  private  and  the  public  agencies  that  we  shall  establish  in  this 
commonwealth  a new  system  to  build  up  progressive  and  worthwhile 
manhood  as  well  as  to  cut  down  our  tax  rate  whereever  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

That  is  the  goal,  that  is  the  purpose.  And  your  Committee  on  Cor- 
rection submits  that  program  to  you  tonight  for  consideration  in  your 
county.  If  you  are  a county  commissioner  you  know  directly  what 
is  being  done;  if  you  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Poor  Directors, 
then  you  ought  to  have  a closer  contact  with  this  movement.  As  a 
matron,  as  a steward,  as  an  outdoor  relief  worker,  you  have  a real 
place  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  presses  on  us  in  this  day. 

But  I am  not  to  talk;  my  duty  is  to  introduce  those  who  know  how 
to  talk,  and  the  first  speaker  is  one  of  my  very  best  friends.  Her  name 
doesn’t  appear  on  the  program  at  all.  She  is  the  surprise  of  the  even- 
ing. To  those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  being  acquainted  with 
her,  we  have  a keen  admiration  for  the  work  she  is  doing,  admiration 
for  her  personality  and  for  the  program  she  is  putting  across.  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  finest  institution  along  the  correctional  lines  for 
women  in  America,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Franklin  E.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Women  at  Muncy.  I am  going  to  ask  her  to  talk  to  you  at  this  time. 

ADDRESS 

Miss  Franklin  E.  Wilson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— I feel  as  though  I should  not  say  a word,  after  all  this.  Perhaps 
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you  would  think  a great  deal  more  of  me.  But  when  I tell  you  I am 
supposed  to  be  Warden  Ashe  from  the  Western  Penitentiary,  perhaps 
you  won’t  feel  so  bad.  I know  one  thing,  you  don’t  feel  a bit  worse 
than  I do  about  being  here,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Dr.  Scott,  who 
was  my  friend  and  now  I know  he  is  by  far  better  than  I ever  thought 
he  was  after  all  this  that  he  has  said, — there ’s  no  telling  how  many 
chicken  dinners  I ’ll  have  to  get  for  him  for  this.  I asked  Dr.  Klopp, 
on  my  right,  to  give  me  a dollar.  (He  slipped  Dr.  Scott  50()  to  have 
him  to  stand  up  and  bow  to  you).  Now  I feel  as  though  I owe  him  a 
dollar  for  saying  all  those  nice  things  about  me. 

I am  not  so  sure  about  ‘ ‘ the  best  institution  in  America  ’ ’.  I haven ’t 
visited  all  the  institutions  in  America.  I have  visited  most  of  them. 
But  I will  say  this,  that  it  is  from  such  friends  as  Dr.  Scott,  the  sup- 
port of  such  friends  as  Dr.  Scott  and  the  other  superintendents  that 
are  here,  that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  what  little  we  have  at 
Muncy.  I don’t  know  how  many  of  you  have  ever  been  at  Muncy. 
I have  tried  to  pick  out  my  friends,  and  people  that  I knew,  and  I 
find  that  most  of  you  are  strange  to  me,  and  I wonder  why  I was 
brought  here  to  talk.  The  only  reason  I could  get  for  that  was  because 
I am  the  poorest  superintendent  in  the  State,  and  I was  to  talk  to  the 
poor.  But  I notice  I am  not  talking  to  the  poor.  From  the  looks  of 
you  people,  I don’t  think  any  of  you  are  as  poor  as  I am.  If  you  don’t 
believe  that,  just  ask  my  banker.  I don ’t  doubt  but  what  I have  the 
least  bank  account  of  anyone  here.  I haven’t  any  doubt  about  that. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  I have  such  a small  bank  account  is  because 
I’m  helping  pay  these  taxes  for  all  these  county  prisons  and  the  State 
institutions  as  well.  And  we  are  going  to  keep  on  paying  taxes  just 
as  long  as  we  sit  around  and  let  people  go  to  the  Legislature  and  pass 
laws  and  put  on  so  many  more  boards  and  commissions  and  investi- 
gators and  everything.  In  fact,  if  we  took  the  money  that  is  spent  in 
the  State  for  inspectors  and  investigators,  we  could  run  all  these  coun- 
ty prisons  and  everything  else. 

You  know,  they  have  an  inspector  for  everything.  I never  go  off 
the  place  but  what  when  I come  back  they  tell  me  that  some  inspector 
has  been  there.  Last  year,  I was  driving  in  from  taking  some  people 
around  the  place  (I  have  gotten  now  so  I drive  because  it  takes  so 
long  and  wears  out  so  many  shoes,  and  the  State  don’t  keep  me  in 
shoes  so  I drive  around — they  do  buy  the  tires  for  the  automobile). 
I was  driving  in  one  day,  and  saw  some  men  going  across  the  campus 
back  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  I called  the  policeman  there  and  said, 
“Who  is  that  going  around  there”?  Because  they  aren’t  supposed 
to  go  around  there;  we  have  things  there  we  don’t  want  them  to  see. 
He  said,  “That  is  the  window  glass  inspector”.  I said,  “My  Lord! 
Who  ever  heard  of  a window  glass  inspector?”  That  is  what  we 
have.  We  never  have  a new  thing  at  the  institution  but  what  an  in- 
spector comes  around  the  very  next  day.  They  just  smell  any  new 
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idea  that  you  have  got,  and  they  come  out  to  inspect  it  to  see  if  it  is 
alright.  If  you  raise  too  many  potatoes  they  come  and  see  why  you 
did.  And  if  you  don’t  raise  enough  they  come  out  to  see  why  you 
didn ’t.  If  the  cows  are  giving  too  much  milk,  they  come  along  and 
try  and  condemn  them.  They  have  every  kind  of  test  under  the  sun. 
If  pigs  get  too  big,  they  come  out  and  see  why  it  is.  “You  shouldn’t 
feed  such  fat  pork’’.  And  if  they  are  too  thin,  you  shouldn’t  feed 
staeh  thin  pork.  And  so  that  is  how  it  goes,  and  as  I said  before 
if  we  took  all  the  money  of  the  inspectors,  the  boards  and  investiga- 
tors and  the  visitors  and  all  that  and  put  it  in  our  salaries,  wre  would 
be  rich. 

When  Dr.  Scott  asked  me  to  come  down  and  talk  to  you,  he  said 
that  I could  talk  about  Muncy.  He  knew  I couldn’t  talk  about  any- 
tliink  else,  and  he  knew  I didn’t  know  anything  about  the  Western 
Penitentiary  because  1 haven ’t  been  out  there.  And  having  to  substi- 
tute for  Warden  Ashe,  this  is  my  third  time,  and  I feel  like  I am 
almost  the  warden  of  the  Western  Penitentiary.  I expect  to  go  out 
there  and  collect  from  him.  1 always  notice,  though,  he  doesn’t  have 
me  substitute  for  him  when  lie  gets  paid  for  it.  If  he  was  getting  paid 
for  it,  he ’d  be  here.  So  next  time,  you  pay  him  and  he  ’ll  come.  And 
you  tell  him  I said  so. 

I see  by  reading  the  daily  newspaper  that  you  have  had  the  super- 
intendent from  the  Norristown  State  Hospital  with  you,  and  from  the 
Warren  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  feebleminded  at  Polk, 
— and  by  the  way  I also  notice  that  you  have  elected  Dr.  Watkins 
President.  You  couldn’t  have  done  anything  better  in  the  world. 
I think  a little  more  of  Dr.  Klopp  because  I have  known  him  longer, 
but  Dr.  Watkins  can’t  be  beat,  and  he  will  make  a real  President  for 
you,  I’ll  tell  you  that,  because  if  you  have  never  been  in  his  institu- 
tion, go  out  there  and  see  a real  one.  He  has  the  best  feebleminded 
institution  in  America,  I know  that.  I don’t  know  so  much  about 
Muncy.  Then  I notice  that  you  have  had  Mrs.  Johnson  from  the 
Girls  Training  School  in  Trenton,  or  that  is,  it  was  in  the  paper  that 
you  had  her.  Well  you  have  gone  all  around,  all  over,  and  now  you 
have  gotten  me  to  talk  about  the  “wild  flowers  of  Pennsylvania’’. 

Just  now  we  have  121.  When  I left  at  one  o’clock  today,  there 
were  121  of  them,  and  four  of  the  nicest  little  babies  that  you  saw  in 
your  life.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  put 
those  wild  flowers  on  fertile  soil,  and  see  what  we  can  do  with  them, 
and  in  eighteen  months  we  are  trying  to  make  them  over  to  go  out 
as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  In  'fact,  we  are  giving  them  the  first 
chance  they  have  ever  had,  so  of  course  it  is  the  best  chance.  We 
are  taking  the  girls,  the  women,  from  your  county  jails  and  your  alms- 
houses, and  taking  them  to  Muncy  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  the 
wild  flowers. 
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Why  are  they  wild,  you  ask?  Simply  because  they  have  never  had 
the  proper  protection,  the  proper  care.  And  I think  probably  because 
they  have  never  had  enough  people  maybe  to  investigate  them.  May- 
be that  is  the  reason.  So  it  might  be  just  as  well  that  we  have  all 
thes  inspectors  to  keep  us  going  and  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground, 
because  sometimes  we  get  rather  shaky,  just  as  I am  tonight. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  the  first  offender,  but  you  know  no  one  knows 
who  the  first  offender  is.  It  is  just  the  first  time  they  have  been 
caught.  But  in  1925  a law  was  passed  that  we  were  to  take  all  women 
over  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a sentence  of  a year  or  more.  Well,  we 
didn’t  like' that  very  well  in  the  Board,  and  decided  we  weren’t  going 
to  take  them.  But  the  inspectors  said  we  might  as  well,  they  were 
going  to  pass  the  law  anyway,  and  so  we  might  just  as  well  O.  K.  it. 
So  to  beat  them  to  it,  we  O.  K’d  it  and  took  them  in.  Well,  we  find 
that  they  are  not  so  bad,  and  they  are  not  very  much  different  than 
the  others.  We  were  taking  them  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  and  I have 
been  counting  back  and  I could  count  back  to  when  I was  thirty,  and 
I didn’t  see  that  I was  any  worse  than  I was  when  I was  thirty. 
Well,  that  is  just  the  way  things  went.  They  are  not  any  worse. 
You  women  that  are  here  that  will  own  up  you  are  thirty  know  that 
you  are  no  worse  nor  no  better,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  today 
than  you  were  when  you  were  thirty.  Well,  that  is  just  the  way  with 
these  wildflowers  that  we  have  at  Muncy. 

So  we  took  them  in.  Today,  we  have  about  thirty-five  of  those 
women — we  are  not  supposed  to  have  but  twenty-four,  but  they  come 
and  you  can’t  turn  them  out.  They  are  all  innocent,  they  will  all 
tell  you  that  when  they  come  in.  Just  like  you  and  I,  only  the  court 
some  way  has  slipped  up  on  them  and  they  haven’t  slipped  up  on  us 
yet.  You  know,  they  pass  about  three  thousand  laws  or  try  to  in 
every  Legislature,  and  if  you  can  keep  from  breaking  any  of  those 
three  thousand  laws,  365  days  out  of  the  year,  you  are  going  some. 
I keep  a State  policeman  right  by  my  side  all  the  time  so  he  can 
help  me  out.  If  I get  a little  red  tag  on  my  car,  he  goes  up  and 

gets  me  out,  and  gets  the  tag  cancelled.  Well  you  see,  nobody  is 

there  to  get  the  little  red  tag  cancelled  for  these  women  and  so  they 

have  to  come  to  Muncy.  They  are  sent  by  the  courts  for  every  con- 

ceivable thing  under  the  sun.  Everything.  You  would  be  surprised 
how  many  things  that  they  have  been  sent  there  for.  Some  of  you 
people  may  think  none  of  your  women  from  your  county  are  there, 
but  I want  to  read  you  how  many  are  there  from  your  county,  so  vou 
will  know. 


County  Number  County  Number 

Adams  2 Beaver  0 

Allegheny  5 Bradford  2 
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County 

Number 

County 

Number 

Blair 

4 

Lackawanna 

5 

Cambria 

3 

Lancaster 

5 

Carbon 

1 

Lawrence 

2 

Center 

1 

Lebanon 

i 

Chester 

9 

Lehigh 

5 

Clearfield  

l 

Luzerne 

6 

Clinton  

l 

Lycoming 

6 

Columbia 

2 

Montgomery 

2 

Crawford  

9 

N orthumberland 

i 

Cumberland 

l 

Philadelphia 

99 

Lt  La 

Dauphin 

4 

Schuylkill 

4 

Delaware 

3 

Snyder 

1 

Erie 

9 

Susquehanna 

2 

Fayette 

i 

Venango 

1 

Franklin 

9 

Washington 

5 

Greene 

2 

Westmoreland 

4 

Jefferson 

1 

York 

4 

Now  the  reason 

we  haven ’t  any 

more  from  the  other 

counties  is 

just  simply  because  they  haven’t  been  wide  awake  enough.  We  ought 
to  have  twice  as  many  from  every  county,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
giving  the  women  a chance  that  have  never  had  a chance.  Don’t  put 
them  in  your  county  jails.  I hope  no  wardens  are  here  because  I have 
to  talk  to  them  tomorrow,  and  entertain  them.  I have  to  have  them 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  some  of  them  again  tomorrow 
night,  and  so  I’d  hate  to  have  them  hear  me  now  because  they  will 
want  to  get  me  in  their  jail  as  soon  as  they  get  home. 

Now  I suspect  some  of  you  think  that  none  of  these  women  ever 
made  good;  but  you  would  be  surprised  how  many  of  them  do.  Under 
the  proper  supervision  and  proper  training,  why  they  are  very  apt  to 
make  good.  It  makes  me  think  of  a colored  woman  from  Beaver 
County  that  came  in,  and  she  had  committed  murder  and  everybody 
was  scared  to  death  of  her  but  me.  I wasn ’t  because  I think  more 
of  them  than  I do  of  most  of  the  rest  of  them.  And  she  came  in  and 
stayed  a year  and  a half  and  didn’t  want  to  go  home.  And  she  said, 
“Why  should  I want  to  go  home — and  especially  in  the  winter  time?’’ 
Her  release  came  due  in  the  winter.  She  didn’t  want  to  go.  She  had 
a nice  warm  room,  plenty  to  eat,  and  everything,  nothing  to  worry 
about  but  to  get  a letter  from  home.  Think  of  that.  Lord,  I wish  I 
could  do  that.  I wouldn’t  worry  at  all  then;  I wouldn’t  care  whether 
I ever  got  a letter  or  not.  But  anyway,  this  girl  went  out  and  has 
made  good. 
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We  had  a girl  from  Blair  County  when  I first  went  there,  and  a 
tougher,  rougher,  louder  girl  never  lived  than  she.  She  could  talk 
faster  and  swear  harder  than  any  man  I ever  heard.  She  stayed 
with  us  a year  and  a half  and  she  went  out  and  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  worked  down  there.  Finally  she  married  and  is  doing  just  fine. 
She  has  a car  and  a home  of  her  own  and  her  husband  thinks  she  is 
about  the  only  person  on  earth. 

Another  one  from  Clarion  County  came  in,  and  was  a drug  addict,' — - 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  with  her.  It  took  so  long  to 
cure  her  of  the  drug  habit.  But  she  went  out  and  has  made  good, 
making  a very  good  salary  as  a housekeeper  in  one  of  the  nicest  homes 
in  Philadelphia.  We  don ’t  send  them  all  to  Philadelphia,  but  I must 
say  this,  that  the  Philadelphia  people  take  mighty  good  care  of  them. 

Crawford  County  sent  a little  girl  to  us  who  had  been  convicted 
for  slipping  a revolver  in  to  her  husband.  He  told  her  he ’d  kill  her 
if  she  didn ’t  slip  it  in  to  him,  and  said  he  was  going  to  get  out 

anyway.  She  didn’t  know  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  The 

only  thing,  she  didn ’t  want  to  get  killed,  and  she  slipped  it  in  and 
was  sent  to  us.  She  is  out  now,  and  has  kept  the  same  job  since  she 
has  been  out,  and  has  done  fine.  She  is  getting  a divorce  from  said 
husband  now. 

A girl  from  Lackawanna  County  is  the  head  of  a nurses  ’ training 

school,  having  27  girls  in  her  class,  and  this  is  her  third  year  in. 

She  has  had  the  best  grade  of  any  of  those  girls  ever  since  she  has 
been  there.  Of  course  they  don’t  know  she  is  from  the  State  home; 
if  they  did  they  wouldn’t  let  her  be  in  the  hospital.  That  is  the  one 
thing  we  have  to  fight  against. 

From  Luzerne  County,  we  have  three  that  I can  think  of.  One 
Polish  girl  that  has  done  just  fine,  who  also  went  to  Philadelphia, 
but  before  she  went  to  Philadelphia  she  was  paroled  to  a minister’s 
family  in  Montgomery,  right  near  us,  and  they  thought  she  was  very 
fine,  and  they  have  never  ceased  to  talk  about  how  much  good  she 
did  them. — Not  what  they  did  for  her,  but  how  much  good  she  did 
them. 

And  another  one  from  Luzerne  County,  we  now  have  in  college.  So 
I have  a daughter  in  college  the  same  as  you  do.  She  passed  the 
highest  entrance  test  of  any  freshman  in  college.  She  passed  the 
highest  mental  test.  She  spent  three  years  at  Muncy  because  she  had 
no  one  to  look  after  her  and  no  one  to  care  for  her.  Her  mother 
was  dead  and  her  father  never  was  any  good,  never  paid  any  at- 
tention to  her. 

A girl  from  Montgomery  County  was  sent  up  for  supposedly  steal- 
ing some  bonds  from  a bank.  She  didn’t  steal  them;  she  took  them 
home  one  night  because  the  safe  was  locked,  and  she  took  them  home 
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for  safe  keeping,  and  her  sweetheart  came  and  got  them.  One  of  the 
officers  in  the  bank  was  working  in  cahoots  with  this  man,  but  she 
didn’t  know  it,  so  she  paid  the  price. 

And  then  we  have  a number  from  Philadelphia  County  that  I could 
tell  about,  i could  tell  you  from  now  on  for  the  three  hours  that  I 
am  supposed  to  talk  all  about  these  girls. 

Now  these  girls  when  they  come  in  are  given  a thorough  mental 
test,  a thorough  psychometric  test,  a thorough  physical  examination, 
and  their  tonsils  are  removed  if  they  need  be,  their  adenoids,  appen- 
dix and  everything  under  the  sun  is  done  for  them  along  that  line. 
They  feel  that  they  have  been  seen  by  every  inspector  under  the  sun; 
by  the  time  they  get  to  me  they  don ’t  know  what  on  earth  I can 
do  more  than  what  has  been  done.  But  I usually  just  go  around  and 
straighten  them  out  if  they  need  any  straightening;  that  is  about 
all  I do.  Then  we  feed  them.  They  all  look  just  about  like  me. 
We  have  some  light  in  weight,  but  they  haven’t  been  in  long,  that 
is  the  only  reason.  They  gain  from  one  to  twenty  pounds  the  first 
month  they  are  in.  Why?  Because  they  are  sent  to  bed  on  time, 
they  are  gotten  up  on  time,  given  their  physical  exercise,  they  are 
given  the  proper  kind  of  food.  Not  so  many  calories  and  so  many 
vitamins,  or  anything  like  that,  but  you  know  I was  raised  in  the 
good  old  fashioned  way  to  eat  what  I wanted  to  eat,  whether  it 
had  the  proper  amount  of  vitamins  in  or  not;  and  we  don’t  feed  them 
all  spinach  or  all  carrots.  We  have  a little  bit  of  everything  at  our 
house. 

I know,  we  are  counted  the  most  expensive  institution  in  the  State; 
that  we  feed  them  too  much  and  all  that,  but  I’m  telling  you  right 
now,  those  girls  are  just  like  you  and  me.  They  want  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  And  I notice  most  of  you  folks  want  food.  Well,  that’s 
what  we  give  them.  We  feed  them  on  fifty  cents  a day.  I know 
you  think  that  is  a good  deal,  but  whenever  anybody  tells  me  that 
they  feed  their  prisoners  on  ten  cents  a day,  I know  just  about  what 
those  prisoners  are  getting,  and  you  can’t  make  over  somebody  on 
ten  cents  a day.  You  can’t  even  get  your  coffee  for  ten  cents  a day 
and  your  cream  that  goes  in  it.  Our  girls  get  a quart  of  whole  milk 
a day,  and  two  fresh  eggs.  You  couldn’t  get  that.  How  do  they 
get  it?  They  milk  the  cows  and  they  take  care  of  the  chickens  and 
raise  them  up.  They  make  the  butter.  We  make  all  of  our  own 
butter.  The  girls  do  that.  They  raise  all  the  garden  things. 
All  this  food  that  we  eat, — three  fourths  of  the  food  we  eat,  we  raise 
on  our  farm.  We  raise  everything  but  the  sugar  and  the  coffee  and 
the  spices  and  the  salt  and  things  like  that.  A little  fruit.  This 
year  we  are  raising  most  of  our  fruit.  The  girls  do  this.  Some 
of  you  think  that  is  terrible.  No,  it  isn’t.  The  first  school  I taught, 
I taught  for  $25.00  a month,  and  milked  eleven  cows  night  and  morn- 
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ing  for  my  board  and  room,  and  that  is  just  why  I am  able  today  to 
take  care  of  those  unfortunte  girls,  because  I know  what  it  is  to 
work,  and  I don ’t  care  how  hard  you  work,  honorable  work  is  an  honor, 
and  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  I can  go  out  and  work  with  my  girls 
today  and  I can  pick  up  potatoes  or  hoe  corn  or  milk  cows  or  feed 
the  pigs  or  anything,  and  I am  proud  of  it.  And  those  girls  are  just 
as  proud  that  I can  do  those  things  as  they  are  that  they  can  do  it. 

And  you  would  be  surprised  how  many  girls  ask  for  garden  work 
in  the  summer  time.  We  have  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  out  in  the 
garden.  They  raise  these  things  and  then  they  go  into  the  cannery 
and  can  it.  This  year,  we  canned  20,000  quarts  of  vegetables  and 
fruit.  We  made  nine  barrels  of  kraut,  and  we  will  make  up  about 
200  gallons  of  apple  butter.  We  had  three  thousand  quarts  of  straw- 
berries, and  we  made  that  up  into  strawberry  jam  and  preserves,  and 
the  girls  get  that.  They  raise  it  and  why  not  let  them  have  it?  It 
is  just  as  cheap  to  feed  them  strawberry  preserves  as  it  is  to  buy 
window  glass  and  dishes. 

We  feed  them  on  fifty  cents  a day,  as  I have  said,  and  that 
is  what  we  feed  them.  We  don’t  feed  them  beans,  beans  and 
beans.  I never  will  forget,  this  spring  a girl  came  in  one  Satur- 
day afternoon,  late,  and  said  to  the  little  telephone  operator  who  was 
taking  her  down  to  the  hospital,  “Oh,  I hate  jails’’.  And  this  little 
operator  said,  “Well,  this  isn’t  a jail;  this  is  an  industrial  home”. 
“Oh,  they’re  all  alike.  How  much  time  did  you  get?”  And  the 
little  operator  said,  “Oh,  I don’t  know”.  She  said,  “We  don’t  think 
of  time  here.  We  just  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  that”.  And  the 
new  girl  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  you  can‘  t tell  me  that  ’ ’.  She  walked  around  a 
little  and  said,  “God,  I hate  beans”.  And  we  found  out  she  had 
had  nothing  but  beans  for  three  months  in  a county  jail.  Well,  the 
little  operator  came  back  and  told  me  what  she  said,  and  I said, 
“My  word!  We’re  having  baked  beans  for  supper.  She  can’t  have 
baked  beans”.  That  is  just  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  us,  baked 
beans  and  Boston  brown  bread  every  Saturday  night,  with  ginger 
bread.  And  the  girls  like  it.  So  I phoned  to  the  matron  and  I said, 
“Don’t  give  Ida  any  beans  tonight”.  She  said,  “Why?”  I said, 
“She’s  tired  of  them;  she  has  had  them  three  months,  and  you’d  be 
tired  of  them  too.  Fix  her  up  a tray,  and  I want  you  to  see  how 
nice  you  can  fix  up  that  tray”.  So  she  did.  And  Ida  never  paid 
any  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  girls  eating  their  beans.  -The  next 
Saturday  night  she  didn’t  have  beans,  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  had 
them.  The  next  Saturday  night  she  said  to  the  nurse,  “Why  am  I 
not  getting  beans?  I want  some”.  The  nurse  said,  “I  thought  you 
didn’t  want  any”.  She  said,  “I  didn’t  think  I did,  but  the  beans 
I got  didn’t  look  like  that  in  the  county  jail”.  You  see,  we  fix 
them  all  up  with  the  catsup  the  girls  have  made,  and  they  like  that, 
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and  they  like  hot  dogs  in  with  them,  and  we  have  that.  Of  course, 
you  folks  don’t  eat  hot  dogs,  but  we  do  up  there;  we  like  them.  We 
have  our  wienie  roasts,  we  go  out  in  the  woods  and  have  our  hot  dogs, 
and  they  are  mighty  good.  You  try  them  and  see. 

Then  we  clothe  our  girls.  We  have  to  clothe  them,  but  we  clothe 
them  on  six  cents  a day.  That  means  a little  over  $23.00  a year.  How 
many  of  you  folks  can  clothe  yourselves  from  shoes  up,  out  and  in,  for 
$23.00  a year?  You  can’t  do  it.  Well,  we  do  it,  and  we  do  it  well, 
too.  Everybody  can  tell  you  that  we  have  as  good  clothes  as  any- 
body. The  girls  take  care  of  their  clothes.  They  never  tear  their 
clothes,  because  they  are  too  glad  to  get  them.  When  they  first  come 
in,  they  have  to  wear  khaki  bloomers  for  three  months  and  they  are 
so  darned  glad  to  get  out  of  the  bloomers  and  get  into  a dress,  they 
are  never  going  to  hurt  it  or  tear  it  up.  And  two  gingham  dresses 
last  them  a whole  year,  simply  because  they  are  pretty,  and  they  pick 
out  the  material  that  they  like,  the  color  they  like,  and  the  way  they 
like  it  made,  and  then  they  make  it.  And  so;  they  are  going  to  take 
care  of  it.  And  they  have  pretty  Sunday  dresses  so  they  can  dress 
up.  And  they  have  silk  stockings,  yes.  They  get  one  pair  of  silk 
stockings  for  Christmas  that  the  Board  gives  them,  and  that  lasts 
them  a year.  I wonder  how  many  of  you  men  could  wear  one  pair 
of  silk  stockings  a whole  year?  They  do  it.  Of  course,  by  the  next 
Christmas  there  is  not  much  left  but  the  tops,  but  they  still  have 
silk  stockings,  and  that  means  a lot. 

Then  our  professional  care.  That  means  all  the  things  that  they 
have  to  have  on  professional  care,  that  is,  the  dentist,  the  doctor,  the 
oculist,  the  surgeon  and  the  regular  physician  that  comes  in  for  the 
treatments  and  everything  like  that.  You  see,  50%  of  our  girls  when 
they  come  in  have  to  be  all  made  over.  And  about  a third  of  them 
have  to  wear  glasses  and  another  third  of  them  have  to  have  false 
teeth.  I used  to  think  that  wasn ’t  necessary,  and  there  wasn ’t  any- 
thing to  it,  but  the  dentist  and  doctor  talked  me  into  the  notion  that 
I would  never  have  another  ache  or  pain  if  I would  have  my  teeth 
extracted,  and  so  I did,  and  I still  have  the  aches  and  pains.  So 
some  of  these  girls  get  false  teeth,  and  most  of  them  need  them, 
because  most  of  them  have  never  had  a dentist.  Think  of  that.  They 
come  in  there  with  nothing  but  roots,  and  so  they  have  to  have  false 
teeth.  Now  we  do  all  that  on  36  cents  a day.  That  almost  costs  more 
than  the  food.  Well,  you  would  naturally  expect  it,  too.  How  many 
of  you  have  paid  a doctor’s  bill  or  a hospital  bill  in  the  last  year?  You 
know  how  much  that  has  cost  you.  How  many  of  you  have  had  your 
tonsils  taken  out?  You  know  how  much  that  has  meant. 

Then  our  instruction,  all  our  industrial  training  and  everything  like 
that  comes  to  18  cents  a day.  All  told,  it  is  $1.10  a day  that  this 
girl  has  spent  on  her  every  day.  Now  that  sounds  like  a lot.  Well, 
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you  count  it  up.  You  send  your  girl  to  a boarding  school,  and  you 
clothe  her  and  you  pay  her  doctor  bill  and  for  her  glasses  and  her 
teeth  and  everything,  and  safe  if  you  can  do  it  on  a dollar  and 
ten  cents  a day.  You  would  be  tickled  to  death  if  you  could. 
You  send  your  wife  away  for  a month  in  the  summer  and  see 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  you  for  board  and  clothing.  Is  that  too 
much  to  pay  for  a girl  that  has  never  had  a chance?  For  a girl  that 
never  w-as  born  right  in  the  first  place?  For  a girl  that  has  just  been 
knocked  around  from  pillar  to  post  and  had  absolutely  nothing  done 
for  her?  No,  indeed.  And  if  it  was  your  daughter  or  mine,  it  would- 
n’t be  half  enough  to  pay.  And  I want  you  to  feel  that  the  girls 
at  Muncy  are  yours  as  well  as  mine.  They  are  your  problem,  they  are 
your  wild  flowers  to  look  after,  and  when  they  leave  the  institution, 
and  if  they  should  come  back  to  your  county,  or  they  should  be  sent 
to  your  county  when  they  have  been  to  the  institution,  even  though 
they  weren’t  a product  of  your  own  county,  look  after  them  and  help 
them  out  and  keep  them  out  of  the  poor  farm  or  the  county  jail  where 
they  will  be  a burden  on  the  county. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  to  keep  them  out  of  institu- 
tions, to  teach  them  how  to  make  an  honest  living,  which  they  have 
never  been  taught  to  do.  Most  of  them  have  never  earned  an  honest 
dollar,  and  you  can’t  expect  too  much  of  them.  Remember,  you  like 
to  have  your  fun.  Well,  they  do,  too,  only  that  perhaps  their  fun 
isn’t  the  same  as  yours,  because  they  haven’t  been  taught  that.  We 
try  to  teach  them  wliat  good  wholesome  fun  is.  And  it  takes  money, 
it  takes  time,  it  takes  nerves  and  it  takes  lots  of  leaven  to  take  a 
woman  that  maybe  has  committed  murder  and  would  commit  suicide 
if  she  just  had  nerve  enough,  and  has  been  brought  up  there;  or  even 
a public  prostitute.  Who  has  made  her  a prostitute?  Who  has  ever 
given  her  a helping  hand?  Not  one  girl  out  of  fifty  lias  ever  had  the 
right  sort  of  home  training.  You  know  they  are  not  sent  to  Muncy  for 
going  to  Sunday  School  or  to  church,  they  are  sent  to  Muncy  because 
you  and  I did  not  look  after  them  at  the  proper  time.  Begin  with 
them  when  they  are  babies.  These  very  mothers  and  fathers  that 
you  are  helping  out  in  the  county,  you  Directors  of  the  Poor,  these  very 
mothers  and  fathers  have  their  daughters  at  Muncy  most  of  the  time. 
If  they  are  not,  they  should  be  there,  because  they  haven’t  been  born 
right,  and  most  of  them  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  have  a loving 
father  or  mother. 

Now  I plead  with  you  tonight  to  not  forget  the  wild  flowers  of 
Pennslyvania.  And  if  they  do  come  back  to  your  community,  help 
them  to  keep  straight.  I thank  you. 


Chairman  Scott:  Isn’t  she  a corker?  If  you  haven’t  been  at 
Muncy,  go.  And  come  away.  It  is  the  best  institution  of  its  kind 
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in  America,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Franklin 
R.  Wilson. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter:  I Move  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  extend- 
ed to  Miss  Wilson  for  the  wonderful  talk  she  has  given  us  this  even- 
ing. I think  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of  us  have  been  moved 
by  it  as  never  before. 

Seconded  and  carried.  Rising  vote  extended. 

Chairman  Scott:  The  keynote  of  the  new  penology  is  prevention. 
The  second  plank  in  the  platform  is  rehabilitation,  and  we  have  no 
prevention  of  the  worth  while  kind  without  rehabilitation.  If  these 
girls  that  go  to  Muncy,  or  these  men  that  go  into  our  penitentiaries 
and  reformatories,  do  not  come  out  better  than  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted, how  has  society  prevented  social  deeds  against  itself?  If  we 
simply  place  men  and  women  in  restraint,  and  at  the  end  of  their  time 
they  are  released  to  come  back  into  the  community,  wherein  have  we, 
the  society  in  the  community,  wherein  have  we  thrown  the  fence  of 
prevention  around  ourselves?  Miss  Wilson  is  taking  the  matter  of 
fact  course,  the  only  business  course  that  there  is  in  this  whole  prob- 
lems of  corrections,  when  she  says  that  the  business  of  Muncy  is  re- 
habilitation, that  when  the  girls  come  out  they  shall  be  productive 
citizens  in  our  competitive  life.  That  is  true  in  the  penitentiary  work. 

Pat  and  Mike  were  standing  by  the  railroad  station  when  a freight 
train  went  by.  As  the  caboose  passed,  Pat  turned  to  Mike  and  said, 
“Mike,  did  you  notice  the  green  lanterns  on  the  caboose?”  Mike 
said,  “Yes,  I did,  Pat”.  “Well”,  Pat  said,  “what  do  they  mean?” 
And  Mike  said,  “Don’t  you  know  what  they  mean?  Why  that’s  a 
sign  in  railroad  language  that  there ’s  more  to  come  ”.  “ Oh  ’ ’,  Mike 

said,  ‘ ‘ Sure,  and  is  that  so  ? ” And  the  next  day  Pat  saw  Mike  wheel- 
ing a baby  carriage  witli  a green  lantern  on  it. 

The  next  speaker  is  another  one  of  my  very  warm  friends  from  the 
other  part  of  the  State.  I count  it  a rare  privilege  tonight,  with  these 
folk  that  we  have  here  to  speak,  because  I am  not  repeating,  that 
which  lias  been  told  to  me,  but  that  which  I know  from  personal  ex- 
perience and  contact.  I know  this  man;  I have  known  him  for  years, 
and  I want  him  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Western  State  Penitentiary 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  came  all  the  way  over  today  to  talk  to  us  about 
it.  It  is  an  old  institution,  as  far  as  building  facilities  are  concerned, 
but  it  has  a new  program,  a program  that  is  bringing  folks  from  all 
over  the  country  and  even  from  Europe  to  see. 

Unfortunately,  Stanley  Ashe  could  not  cbme,  and  he  sent  me  the 
word  that  he  sends  his  keenest  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  here, 
and  he  said,  “I  am  sending  a man  that  you  know,  a man  who  is  a 
much  better  speaker  than  I”.  And  so  I take  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
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in  introducing  my  friend,  Dr.  A.  FJ.  Fletcher,  who  is  in  the  Western 
Penitentiary  every  day,  living  there,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Western 
State  Penitentiary. 


ADDRESS 

Dr.  A.  E.  Fletcher 

Mr.  Chairman,  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I am  a bit  embar- 
rassed tonight,  in  the  very  beginning.  If  I had  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  your  speaker,  to  conduct  a song  service  for  a half  hour,  I 
might  be  able  to  work  off  this  embarrassment.  Now  believe  me,  that 
is  why  he  did  that.  I know  him  very  well.  I never  knew  him  to 
have  such  a siege  of  stagefright  in  my  life,  because  I never  knew 
him  to  persist  in  the  singing  business  quite  so.  long.  You  didn’t  un- 
derstand it,  but  I did,  for  I have  known  him  a long  time,  and  sat 
at  many  a table  like  this  with  him.  That  story  he  told  about  the 
English  lord,  that  wasn’t  an  English  lord  at  all;  it  was  a Secretary 
of  a Prison  Society. 

I am  embarrassed  a little  bit  in  that  Miss  Wilson  told  me  coming 
down  the  stairs  when  we  entered  this  room  that  she  was  to  represent 
Warden  Ashe.  Well,  I thought  I was  to  represent  Warden  Ashe,  and 
she  has  pretty  nearly  made  my  speech. 

I regret  very  much  that  our  very  splendid  Warden  could  not  be 
here.  Even  though  in  good  faith  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee  to  be  here,  he  discovered  in  the  meantime,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rotary  Club  at  the  present  time, 
that  he  had  a prior  engagement,  an  official  gathering  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  that  he  must  attend.  And  so  he  could  not  be  here,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  regrets  it  very  much.  Personally,  I regret  it,  be- 
cause I wish  that  you  folks,  representing  as  you  do  this  work  through- 
out the  State,  might  have  heard  from  his  own  lips  something  about 
the  program  of  our  great  institution  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 

I have  looked  you  over  very  carefully  while  I have  been  sitting 
here.  I don’t  recognize  any  of  you. — I mean  as  boarders.  We  have 
quite  a few  visitors  who  come  in  for  a brief  stay. 

I wish  that  I knew  just  what  particular  things  or  what  particular 
phases  of  our  program  would  interest  you  most,  because  I am  con- 
scious that  the  time  is  short,  and  the  program  has  been  long,  and  the 
hour  is  coming  when  if  I were  sitting  down  there  facing  the  speaker’s 
table,  I would  begin  to  get  a bit  uneasy.  We  were  singing,  a while 
ago,  “Show  Me  the  Way  to  go  Home’’.  I am  surprised  at  Scott 
asking  you  to  sing  that,  because  I didn’t  know  anything  went  to  his 
hegd  like  that.  But  the  time  comes  when  we  have  had  enough  of 
this,  and  we  are  more  or  less  surfeited  by  it. 
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And  I am  always  reminded,  when  I rise  in  a presence  like  this, 
of  an  experience  that  came  to  a.  brother  minister  of  mine  some  years 
ago  in  a western  county  of  our  State.  He  was  living  in  the  county 
seat,  and  it  fell  to  him  to  preach  the  annual  union  thanksgiving  ser- 
mon. There  were  some  pretty  big  preachers  in  that  county,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  when  he  got  up  that  sermon  and  he  deliv- 
ered it,  they  would  all  feel  as  though  they  hadn’t  learned  yet  how 
to  preach.  So  lie  told  me  (indeed  he  was  a very  warm  friend  of 
mine — indeed  he  was  the  man  who  received  me  into  the  church,  he 
was  the  man  who  married  us  and  a man  who  was  a lifelong  friend 
until  God  took  him  home) — he  told  me  he  put  in  his  best  licks  on 
the  preparation  of  that  sermon.  He  thought  about  his  delivery, 
and  was  very  careful  to  keep  in  mind  just  how  he  was  going  to  de- 
liver that  sermon,  and  there  was  a great  crowd  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  wife  was  sitting  down  in  the  front 
row — you  know,  where  your  feet  stick  out  so  far  in  front  of  the 
chancel — and  he  took  his  text  and  began,  and  as  he  opened  up  the 
discourse  of  the  theme,  he  kept  looking  down  at  his  wife,  and  he 
said  to  me,  “The  longer  I preached,  the  more  I just  looked  down  at 
her  toes,  and  it  was  rather  embarrassing  and  disconcerting,  and  I 
just  got  in  the  woods’’.  And  he  said,  “I  just  blundered  and  beat  the  air 
and  yelled,  till  I was  hoarse  and  then  directly  I quit  and  they  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  and  we  started  home”.  He  said,  “We  walked 
along  the  streets  of  Uniontown  and  she  never  said  a word  to  me  and 
I didn ’t  say  a word  to  her.  And  I couldn ’t  stand  it  any  longer,  and 
after  a while  I said,  ‘Mary,  tell  me  what  part  of  that  sermon  did  you 
enjoy  most  this  morning?’  She  said,  ‘Will,  the  part  when  you  sat 
down  ’.  ’ ’ 

Now  you  know,  I have  always  remembered  that,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions as  these  I sort  of  catch  it  in  mind  that  possibly  the  folks 
like  that  part  best  about  my  address  when  I shall  have  sat  down. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I am  glad  to  be  here  in  your  presence  and  to  tell 
you  some  things  perhaps  that  would  be  interesting  about  the  program 
of  that  great  penitentiary  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  I think 
I know  their  program  very  well ; I ought  to  know  it  from  center 
to  circumference.  I think  I know  it  from  beginning  to  end,  because 
I have  been  there  long  enough  and  in  close  and  personal  touch  with  it. 

I know  there  are  two  great  schools  of  thought  concerning  programs 
for  these  penal  institutions.  There  is  a program  that  has  been  born 
in  some  thinking,  the  thinking  of  some  groups,  that  we  might  denom- 
inate as  a program  of  vindictive  punishment.  I think  that  is  the 
program  that  has  obtained  largely  and  mostly  throughout  the  penal 
institutions  of  our  country  in  the  days  gone  by.  It  still  obtains  in 
some  of  our  penal  institutions,  penitentiaries,  and  workhouses  per- 
haps as  well.  A program  of  vindictive  punishment.  In  the  old  days, 
in  the  Western  Penitentiary,  that  was  the  program  that  prevailed.  We 
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hear  the  echoes  of  it  down  there  again  and  again.  The  old  days  and 
the  old  memories  still  linger  down  there  with  some  of  the  old  timers 
who  had  been  there  under  several  different  administrations. 

I might  say  in  passing  that  we  have  about  1075  men  there  today; 
112  of  those  men  are  in  there  for  life.  Lifers  all  the  way  from 
nineteen  years  of  age  up  to  about  65  or  70.  And  so,  again  and  again, 
there  come  to  my  ears,  and  also  down  int,o  my  very  soul,  echoes  of 
those  old  days,  and  I want  to  say  to  you  now  in  your  presence,  as  I 
shall  answer  to  God  on  the  last  great  day,  I am  glad  that  that  pro- 
gram of  vindictive  punishment  is  a thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  Western  Penitentiary,  and  I will  hail  with  great  delight 
in  my  heart  when  the  days  shall  come  when  that  old  program  shall 
have  passed  from  the  earth  forever,  and  go  back  into  oblivion,  where 
it  really,  in  my  judgment,  belongs. 

I think  that  in  those  days,  and  in  some  quarters  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a wrong  conception  of  what  the  objective  ought  to  be 
in  taking  care  of  these  wards  that  come  within  these  prison  walls. 
When  a man  is  prowling  about  in  your  neighborhood,  burglarizing  and 
robbing  and  sticking  up  and  holding  up,  and  after  a while  he  is  ap- 
prehended by  your  policeman,  he  is  taken  to  the  courts,  and  tried 
and  convicted,  and  after  a while  he  is  sent  down  to  the  penitentiary, 
(I  am  keeping  in  mind  our  own  prison  now)  the  folks  in  that  neigh- 
borhood breathe  a sigh  of  relief,  and  the  husband  looks  across  to 
the  wife,  and  the  wife  looks  across  to  the  husband,  and  they  both 
look  in  the  faces  of  their  children  j and  they  say,  “Thank  goodness 
that  man  is  now  within  prison  walls”.  Well,  that  is  true.  He  is 
within  prison  walls,  but  doesn’t  it  occur  to  you  the  time  is  coming 
when  he  is  coming  out  again?  He  is  coming  out  again,  and  do  you 
want  him  to  come  out  the  same  sort  of  a man  as  when  he  went  in? 
You  heard  what  Miss  Wilson  said, — they  have  the  right  objective, 
in  my  judgment,  and  about  the  same  objective  that  we  have  in  deal- 
ing with  the  men.  We  can’t  call  them  wild  flowers;  I was  trying 
to  think  what  we  ought  to  denominate  them.  I suppose  it  is  the  sour 
grass  out  of  which  the  wild  flowers  shoot.  Do  you  want  him  to  come 
out  as  he  went  in?  And  on  second  thought,  of  course  you  say  “No”. 
If  he  went  in  as  a menace  to  society,  we  don’t  want  him  to  come 
out  as  a menace  to  society,  because  we  have  enough  of  that  thing  on 
the  outside  all  the  while,  perhaps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  indicates  the  kind  and  character  of  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  obtain  and  that  the  official  life  of  the  institution 
ought  to  try  and  put  across  while  that  man  is  in  there.  If  he  is 
not  to  comei  out  and  it  isn’t  desirable  that  he  should  come  out  as 
he  went  in,  then  I submit  to  you  that  somebody  has  to  do  something 
to  him  while  he  is  in  there,  to  correct  his  conception  perhaps  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a good  citizen,  to  be  a good  husband,  to  be  a good  father, 
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to  be  a good  soil  and  a good  brother.  Something  must  be  done  in 
order  to  correct  that  conception. 

Now  as  I find  it  down  there, — in  the  old  days  when  a man  came  in 
the  front  door  of  that  prison,  it  didn’t  matter  a whit  who  he  was, 
what  he  was,  where  he  came  from,  what  his  former  standing  in  so- 
ciety may  have  been,  how  unwittingly  he  may  have  gotten  into  his 
trouble  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  that  wasn’t  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  all,  not  at  all.  When  he  came  in  that  front  door,  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a common  convict,  and  a common  criminal,  he 
was  a bad  man.  Therefore,  treat  him  as  a bad  man.  He  was  a down 
and  outer;  give  him  a good  swift  kick  or  two  and  let  him  know  he’s 
down.  That  seemed  to  be  the  program  of  the  old  vindictive  punish- 
ment program.  I submit  to  you  that  in  those  old  days  there  was 
trouble  in  the  Western  Penitentiary;  there  is  trouble  in  every  peni- 
tentiary wherever  such  a program  obtains,  and  there  shall  be  trouble  in 
every  penitentiary,  workhouse  and  prison  where  such  a program  ob- 
tains, in  my  judgment.  My  father  was  an  Englishman  and  my  mother 
was  a little  Welshwoman,  and  I am  proud  of  the  Welsh  blood  that 
is  in  my  veins.  And  there  was  always  something  in  me, — I don ’t 
know  why  it  was, — you  never  could  drive  me.  I was  as  stubborn  as 
a Missouri  mule  when  it  came  to  driving  me.  But,  bless  your  heart 
and  life,  when  you  spoke  kindly  to  me  as  a boy  and  as  a young  man, 
and  when  you  attempted  to  lead  me,  1 would  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  one  that  wanted  to  lead  me;  but  you  couldn’t  drive  me.  And  I 
believe  there  is  something  like  that  in  the  make-up  of  every  self- 
respecting  man.  And  don’t  you  think  for  a moment  that  these  men, 
coming  into  these  prisons,  have  lost  entirely  their  self-respect.  They 
haven’t  done  it  at  all;  there  is  a spark  of  self-respect  hidden  away 
in  the  heart  and  bosom  of  every  man  that  comes  into  the  Western 
Penitentiary,  and  if  you  are  wise  enough  and  keen  enough,  and  tact- 
ful enough,  it  isn’t  very  long  until  you  discover  that  mark  of  self- 
respect  which  gives  you  a point  of  contact,  and  affords  an  opportun- 
ity perhaps  to  get  under  his  skin,  into  his  heart,  and  touch  his  life 
for  better  things. 

I say  to  you  that  in  my  judgment  you  can’t  beat  a man  into  hon- 
esty, you  can ’t  beat  a man  into  sobriety,  you  can ’t  beat  a man  into 
the  observance  of  law,  you  can’t  do  it,  in  my  judgment.  And  I think 
that  the  records  of  these  prisons  demonstrate  that  and  prove  it  con- 
clusively. You  ask  why  these  prison  breaks  have  come  about  at  Au- 
burn and  other  prisons  throughout  our  country,  and  you  find  three 
things;  three  things  have  been  outstanding  all  along.  First  there  is 
the  overcrowding  of  these  institutions.  There  is  only  one  man  in  a 
cell  in  the  Western  Penitentiary,  and  it  is  a violation  of  prison  rules 
if  the  deputy  warden  or  officers  shall  find  two  men  in  a cell,  even  in 
an  apparent  social  visit.  Overcrowding,  bad  food,  and  brutal  treat- 
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ment.  And  those  three  combined  have  precipitated  the  outbreaks 
and  the  trouble  that  has  been  going  on  in  some  of  these  great  penal 
institutions  of  our  land. 

I want  to  say  none  of  these  obtain  in  the  Western  Penitentiary. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I have  said,  there  is  no  overcrowding.  They  are 
well  fed,  just  as  Miss  Wilson  has  been  telling  us  here  tonight.  It 
seemed  to  me  I could  follow  our  own  program  as  she  stood  here  to- 
night and  outlined  hers  so  forcefully  to  you.  They  have  good  food, 
and  they  have  kindly,  humane  treatment.  Every  man  that  comes  into 
the  Western  Penitentiary  comes  before  me  as  the  chaplain.  Yester- 
day morning  I had  twelve  sitting  across  the  table  from  me.  They 
were  thieves,  murderers,  and  burglars ; stick-up  men  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  There  was  one  young  fellow  nineteen  years  of  age  sitting  be- 
fore me  who  had  been  sent  to  our  prison  for  from  five  to  ten  years 
for  murder.  And  I try  as  best  I can,  for  it  is  my  duty  as  chaplain, 
making  a first  contact  with  those  new  men,  strange  men,  to  outline 
tc  them  as  best  I can  the  program  of  that  institution,  as  fostered  by 
our  good  warden,  Stanley  P.  Ashe,  and  our  good  Board  of  Trustees, 
of  which  Edwin  May,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  President.  And  I say  to 
these  men,  “We  have  got  a definite  objective  in  dealing  with  you  as 
the  wards  of  the  State’’.  And  I call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
contrast  with  the  old  program  of  which  they  have  heard  so  much, 
the  program  of  vindictive  punishment,  we  are  trying  to  put  across  a 
program  of  human  reclamation  and  human  restoration.  And  I want 
to  say  to  you  as  sincerely  as  I say  my  prayers  on  my  knees  before 
God,  if  it  wasn’t  that  sort  of  a program  in  the  Western  Penitentiary, 
then  they  would  have  another  chaplain,  for  I don’t  believe  in  any 
other  program.  I couldn’t  go  before  that  throne  of  grace  and  ask 
God’s  blessing  upon  a program  of  vindictive  punishment.  But  I can 
go  to  God  night  and  day,  midday  as  well,  and  kneel  down  there  in 
that  office  with  some  of  those  men  myself  and  ask  God ’s  richest 
blessing  to  rest  upon  a program  of  human  restoration  and  human  re- 
clamation, and  I believe  God  is  hearing  and  answering  our  prayers. 

1 say  to  these  men,  “Our  program  is  a program  of  human  recla- 
mation. If  for  any  reason  or  in  any  measure,  you  find  yourselves  on 
the  junk  heap  of  society,  I want  to  say  to  you  as  your  chaplain  now, 
God  never  intended  a man  made  in  his  image  to  be  on  the  junk  heap 
of  human  society.  And  with  your  cooperation,  cooperating  with  the 
officials  of  this  prison,  and  under  the  blessing  of  God,  we  are  going  to 
salvage  you  from  that  junk  heap  as  best  we  can  and  as  best  we  know 
how.  And  we  are  going  to  put  you  on  your  feet  with  your  cooperation, 
and  we  are  going  to  send  you  back  through  that  front  gate  as  you 
did  not  come  in’’.  I say  to  them  that  if,  by  reason  of  passion  and 
appetite,  bad  company  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  they  have  broken  to 
pieces  in  the  multiplied  and  multiform  experiences  of  life,  then  under 
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God  we  are  going  to  gather  the  pieces  together  and  put  them  together 
and  make  the  best  whole  we  possibly  can,  make  the  very  best  of  the 
material  that  they  bring  into  that  prison  with  the  blessing  of  God  and 
our  efforts  uniting  to  restore  them  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 

1 say  this  to  them.  You  remember  that  the  Salvation  Army  says 
that  a man  may  be  down,  but  he  is  never  out.  I agree  with  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  That  is  my  position  as  I relate  myself  to  those  un- 
fortunate men  that  are  coming  into  that  great  prison.  They  are  down, 
all  right,  but  I don’t  believe  they  are  out,  hopelessly  out.  I don’t 
believe  they  are  beyond  redemption,  I believe  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  I believe  that  there  is  power  above 
and  power  in  the  grace  of  God  to  put  any  man  on  his  feet  who  cries 
to  God,  and  who  looks  to  God.  And  it  is  on  that  platform  that  I stand 
as  a chaplain.  I don’t  believe  that  I have  any  business  in  there  as 
a chaplain  representing  the  great  Keystone  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
did  I not  believe  that,  and  woe  betide  the  prison  that  gets  any  other 
man  as  a chaplain  that  may  not  stand  on  that  platform. 

“Come  now,  let  us  reason  together’’,  saith  the  Lord.  “Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.  Though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool’’.  And  I believe  that  be- 
cause God  has  said  it,  and  it  is  written  in  His  Word,  and  I believe 
it  in  my  work  with  those  men  and  in  the  application  of  our  program 
to  restore  them  to  a better  life.  I say  to  them,  “If  you  are  down, 
we  want  to  put  you  on  your  feet.  If  you  are  going  the  wrong  way, 
we  want  to  turn  you  around  and  send  you  back  the  other  way.  (Dem- 
onstrates with  program)  As  a rule,  I demonstrate  it.  just  after  that 
fashion,  for  every  man  is  registered  in  on  an  index  card,  and  we  get 
certain  data,  his  name  and  so  forth,  place  of  birth,  married  or  single, 
how  many  children,  what  church,  how  far  did  he  go)  in  school,  what 
his  employment  is,  first  time  in  trouble  or  tenth  time  in  trouble,  as 
it  were,  and  I just  delight  to  sit  before  them  and  take  that  card  and 
say,  “Old  man,  if  you  have  been  down  like  that  (demonstrating  with 
card)  we  will  put  you  on  your  feet  if  you  help  us.  And  if  you  have 
been  going  the  wrong  way,  we  want  to  turn  you  around  (demonstrat- 
ing) and  get  you  going  the  other  way.  Get  'your  back  to  the  past, 
get  your  misdeeds  and  wrongdoings  under  your  feet.  Turn  your  face 
to  the  light,  and  then  the  shadow  will  fall  behind  you.  Hitherto  you 
have  had  your  back  to  the  light,  and  you  have  been  walking  in  the 
shadow.  But  turn  around,  old  man,  and  face  the  other  way.  Pace 
God  and  the  right  and  the  light,  and  the  shadow  falls  behind  you, 
and  you  will  always  walk  in  the  light’’. 

I also  say  this  to  them:  “You  have  had  more  punishment  in  that 
detention  cell  of  four  or  five  days’’ — for  when  a new  man  comes  in, 
he  is  taken  immediately  to  the  Bertillon  room  for  his  picture  and 
taken  over  to  the  bath  room  where  all  his  civilian  clothes  are  taken 
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from  him,  he  is  bathed,  his  hair  is  cut  close,  then  he  is  dressed  in 
prison  clothes  and  taken  to  what  we  call  the  detention  cell.  There 
he  is  locked  up  for  four  or  five  days,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  they  are  brought  over  to  the  physician  and  he  examines 
them  very  closely  and  very  particularly.  It  is  more  for  sanitation 
perhaps  than  for  anything  else.  We  don’t  want  them  to  bring  in 
some  things  that  possibly  the  court  didn’t  commit  to  our  prison,  and; 
so  they  are  looked  over  very  closely,  I will  assure  you.  And  then 
after  they  have  served  their  time  in  this  detention  cell,  then  they 
are  brought  over  to  me,  and  then  these  things  are  said  to  them.  And 
I say  to  them,  as  they  sit  there,  “Your  mother  used  to  say  to  you 
what  my  mother  has  said  to  me  many  a time.  You  can  lead  a horse 
to  water,  but  you  can ’t  make  him  drink  ’ ’.  And  I say,  ‘ ‘ Men,  we  are 
going  to  fill  up  the  old  watering  trough,  so  to  speak,  with  good,  cool, 
satisfying  water.  You  have  got  to  do  your  own  drinking.  You  have 
got  to  do  your  own  drinking.  We  can’t  do  that  for  you.  You  have 
got  to  do  that  for  yourself”.  And  so  after  I have  explained  the  pro- 
gram and  pointed  out  our  objective,  they  are  taken  back  where  the 
deputy  warden  instructs  them  concerning  the  disciplinary  side  of  our 
prison  life,  and  prison  program,  and  then  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
big  yard  and  enter  into  the  great  program  of  the  prison. 

I said  a moment  ago,  the  objective  you  have  in  mind  will  determine 
largely  your  program.  I think  you  can  see  that  now.  If  you  are 
going  to  try  to  reclaim  a man  and  restore  a man,  then  you  must  have 
a program  that  will  accomplish  that  in  its  application  to  his  daily 
life  and  in  its  application  through  your  personal  contact  and  your 
example  and  your  influence.  And  I want  to  say  as  I am  standing 
here,  that  possibly^  the  Western  Penitentiary  has  the  best  morale  of 
any  prison  in  the  country  so  far  as  I know.  As  Dr.  Scott  has  just 
said,  we  have  visitors  from  all  over  America,  and  from  foreign  count- 
ries as  well.  And  they  tell  us  that  our  morale  in  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary  is  the  best  of  any  prison  that  they  visit.  We  are  glad 
to  have  them  say  that.  And  in  order  to  contribute  to  that  morale, 
I want  to  say  to  you  that  the  official  life  of  that  prison  is  trying  not 
only  by  precept,  but  they  are  trying  by  example  and  by  speech  to  lift 
those  men  to  a higher  level.  So  far  as  my  contact  is  concerned  with 
the  official  life  of  that  prison,  I try  to  make  it  very  plain  that  a man 
can’t  lift  another  man  higher  than  he  stands  himself,  and  if  you  want 
to  lift  men  to  a higher  level,  you  have  got  to  stand  on  a high  level. 
And  it  is  a sad  thing  but  too  often  in  these  prisons  and  in,  these 
institutions  you  don’t  have  the  right  sort  of  men,  you  don’t  have  men 
with  the  vision,  with  the  right  objectives,  you  don’t  have  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit  and  the  sympathetic  soul.  You  can’t  always  get  the 
right  men,  and  the  pity  is  that  the  State  pays  such  low  wages  so 
often  for  the  guards  and  others  that  are  helping  to  take  care  of  these 
men,  that  the  wage  itself  determines  the  kind  of  men  you  get.  And 
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it  is  a great  pity  that  we  can ’t  have  men  of  outstanding  ability  and 
outstanding  character  to  come  in  daily  contact  with  these  men  so  that 
by  their  influence  and  by  their  example  they  can  help  them  to  get 
to  their  feet. 

Well  now,  our  program  in  order  to  accomplish  that  end  is  some- 
thing like  this:  We  have  a great  recreational  program  down  there. 
It  is  not  a directed  program.  Warden  Ashe  doesn ’t  delieve  in  di- 
rected play.  If  a man  wants  to  play  checkers,  let  him  play  checkers. 
If  he  wants  to  play  dominoes,  let  him  play  dominoes.  If  he  wants 
to  play  handball,  let  him  play  handball.  If  he  wants  to  play  basket- 
ball, let  him  play  basketball.  If  he  wants  to  play  soccer  or  baseball, 
as  the  case  may  be,  let  him  play  that.  If  he  wants  to  pitch  quoits,  let 
him  pitch  quoits.  And  we  have  a great  recreation  program  within 
the  walls  of  the  Western  Penitentiary.  Every  baseball  season,  we 
have  a four  team  league,  and  believe  me,  they  can  play  ball.  And 
we  often  have  some  of  the  semi-professional  men  from  the  different 
counties  down  there  who  were  well  known  baseball  players  on  the 
outside.  They  simply  play  for  blood.  I believe  that  our  champion 
team  could  have  given  the  Pirates  a run  for  their  money,  if  they 
had  only  had  a chance  to  play  with  them, — our  own  Pittsburgh  team. 
In  a very  few  days  we  are  going  to  have  a baseball  banquet  in  there, 
and  those  fellows  are  going  to  have  a splendid  chicken  dinner,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  presented  with  emblems  that  they  shall  wear, 
emblematic  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  champions  of  the  1930 
baseball  league  in  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

That  is  our  recreational  program,  and  I want  to  say  to  you  folks 
tonight,  as  you  are  here,  I wish  you  could  sit  on  the  side  lines  when 
they  are  playing.  Boy,  how  it  thrills  you,  how  it  stirs  you  up.  You 
forget  all  about  prison  walls,  you  forget  that  you  are  in  a prison, 
you  forget  these  men  who  are  there  on  the  diamond  and  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  game  are  prisoners.  It  is  just  a red  hot  American  con- 
test for  victory.  And  oh,  how  they  do  play!  They  forget  for  the 
time  that  they  ever  broke  the  law.  They  forget  for  the  time  that 
they  stood  before  a judge.  They  forget  for  the  time  they  were  ever 
manacled  and  brought  to  that  prison;  they  forget  the  whole  business, 
lost  as  they  are  in  the  recreational  program.  That  is  a good  thing, 
isn’t  it?  Don’t  you  think  it  is? 

Our  great  educational  program  is  directed  by  an  outside  educa- 
tional director,  a friend  of  Dr.  Scott’s,  possibly  an  old  classmate  of 
Allegheny  College.  We  have  hundreds  of  men  going  to  school.  They 
began  this  week,  afternoon  and  night.  Hundreds  of  men,  with  text- 
books and  pencils,  pads  under  their  arms,  going  down  there  two  by 
two,  led  by  a sympathetic  officer,  to  sit  down  at  the  old,  school  desk, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  try  to  gather  that  which  they 
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had  neglected  or  that  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  in  their 
younger  days. 

We  have. a school  room  that  has  been  built  there  by  the  men  them- 
selves, containing  six  school  rooms,  since  I became  chaplain,  and  that 
is  in  the  old  administration  house  of  the  female  prison,  the  women’s 
prison,  for  there  are  no  women  in  that  prison  now;  they  are  all  at 
Muncy.  There  are  nine  rooms  there  fitted  up  as  school  rooms,  and  so 
you  see  we  have  a pretty  big  school,  and  in  the  springtime  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  we  have  our  annual  commencement  exercises. 
We  have  our  salutatorian  and  our  valedictorian.  We  have  somebody 
come  in  and  make  the  address,  the  commencement  address,  and  pre- 
sent the  diplomas.  Dr.  Scott  made  that  address  one  time.  And  the 
diplomas  are  presented, — they  are  certificates  bearing  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  signed  by  the  Director  and  other 
officials,  and  you  would  be  delighted,  you  would  be  pleased  to  sit 
in  that  audience,  as  many  guests  do,  for  they  are  invited  to  come  in 
and  just  see  what  has  been  accomplished  by  these  persistent  and 
faithful  and  interested,  sympathetic  teachers  who  have  charge  of  that 
school. 

Now  there  is  a rule  down  there,  it  is  a rule  of  the  prison  that  if  a 
man  comes  in  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  the  English  language, 
he  can  not  be  paroled  on  his  minimum  sentence  until  he  does.  If  he 
is  sentenced  down  there  four  to  eight  years,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  he  hasn’t  learned  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  he 
is  not  paroled.  He  is  held  over.  And  if  the  Board  feels  justified,  they 
will  hold  him  over  the;full  eight  years,  and  I always  tell  those  men 
sitting  in  front  of  me  who  have  just  come  in.  And  by  the  way,  those 
who  come  in  that  can  neither  read  nor  write  the  English  language 
are  not  all  colored  folks  and  they  are  not  all  foreign  folks,  either. 
It  just  simply  pains  your  heart  to  see  the  bright  looking,  American 
born  boys,  young  men,  that  come  into  that  great  prison  that  have  to  ac- 
knowledge with  shame,  for  they  are  humiliated  when  they  say  it,  “I 
can  neither  read  nor  write  the  English  language,  chaplain”.  Well 
it  gives  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  say,  ‘ ‘ Old  man,  you  ’ll  learn 
to  read  and  write  before  you  get  out  on  your  minimum  sentence,  all 
right.  So  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  get  down  to  brass  tacks”.  There 
is  some  inducement  for  him  to  go  to  school  and  learn  to  read  and  write. 
We  cover  everything  up  to  the  eighth  grade  with  these  men,  and  then 
by  special  arrangement  they  can  go  on  this  advanced  education  and 
take  advanced  studies.  The  State  has  made  arrangements  whereby 
men  who  have  had  good  schooling,  wishing  to  take  a correspondence 
course  with  correspondence  schools  can  do  it,  and  the  State  will  pay 
the  bill.  We  had  a man  in  the  dispensary,  I don’t  know  that  he  had 
ever  studied  chemistry  at  all,  but  during  his  spare  time  he  took  up  the 
study  of  pharmacy,  in  a correspondence  course.  At  the  time  'when  he 
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took  liis  examination  with  his  school,  he  passed  with  a good  grade. 
Then  he  had  to  take  an  examination  before  the  State  Board,  and  you 
know  that  is  a pretty  stiff  examination.  He  got  a higher  grade  with 
the  State  Board  than  he  did  with  the  school.  He  got  his  diploma,  and 
when  he  went  out  of  that  prison  he  went  out  competent  to  compound 
any  prescription  any  doctor  might  send  into  any  drug  store.  That  is 
wliat  he  did  with  his  spare  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  men  who 
are  tutoring  in  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

I was  going  along  the  South  Block  here  not  long  ago  and  saw  a big 
colored  fellow  sitting  there  on  the  steps.  He  had  a book  on  his  knee 
and  a pad  and  pencil.  I said,  “Hello,  son,  how  are  you?”  He  said, 
“Fine,  Chaplain”.  I said,  “Wliat  are  you  doing?”  He  said,  “I’se 
gettin  ’ out  my  French  ’ ’.  And  he  actually  was.  And  down  in  that 
old  home,  we  call  it,  that  used  to  be  the  women’s  prison,  where  Helen 
Boyle  did  her  time,  I found  a fellow,  I think  he  was  in  the  cell  she 
occupied,  No.  9,  an  Italian  boy,  and  I said  to  him, — I saw  him  work- 
ing with  a book.  Mind  you,  he’s,  locked,  up  in  solitary  confinement, 
too, — “Wliat  are  you  doing,  son?”  He  said,  “I’m  getting  out  my 
German”.  I said,  “German?”  And  he  said,  “Yes,  I’m  taking  Ger- 
man under  the  direction  of  the  educational  director.  Even  though 
I am  locked  up  in  solitary  confinement,  I am  doing  the  best  I can  with 
my  time. 

Our  religious  program, — that  is  my  particular  job  down  there,  and 
it  is  a big  one,  all  right, — I have  the  biggest  parish  I ever  had  in  my 
life.  I have  got  the  largest  church  membership  I ever  had  in  my  life. 
The  preachers  say  to  me  in  Pittsburgh,  “Fletcher,  how  is  your  church 
going?”  And  I say,  “We  are  a growing  and  going  concern,  and  we 
are  just  doing  fine”.  Attendance  at  religious  services  is  not  compul- 
sory in  the  Western  Penitentiary.  In  many  prisons  it  is  compulsory. 
A man  must  go  to  church.  It  would  have  been  a God’s  blessing  if 
a lot  had  been  compelled  to  go  when  they  were  boys,  without  a doubt. 
We  always  ask  them  to  what  church  they  belong,  and  they  begin  to 
scratch  their  heads  and  say,  “Chaplain,  I don’t  know”.  “Well, 
what  church  are  your  people  identified  with?”  And  they  may  say, 
“Well,  my  mother  was  a Methodist”.  “All  right,  down  you  go  as  a 
Methodist  ’ ’. 

Well,  it  is  not  obligatory.  I say  in  some  penitentiaries  it  is,  and 
in  others  it  is  indirectly  obligatory,  for  if  a man  doesn’t  go  to  chapel, 
while  the  chapel  is  on  he  is  locked  up  in  his  cell.  Well,  believe  me, 
if  I were  a prisoner  I wouldn’t  care  how  dry  the  old  preacher  was, 
or  how  tedious  the  service  was,  I think  I would  go  anyhow  to  get 
out  of  the  cell  for  an  extra  hour,  and  I imagine  under  that  sort  of 
a rule  that  lots  of  them  do  go  to  the  chapel  service  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  get  out  of  the  cell.  No  man  must  go  to  the  religious 
service  in  the  Western  Penitentiary.  If  he  wants  to  mill  around  in 
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the  yard  while  the  service  is  on,  he  can  mill  around  all  right.  But 
let  me  say  to  you  tonight,  to  the  credit  of  those  men  down  there,  we 
have  568  opera  chairs  in  that  big  chapel  of  ours  at  the  Western  Pen- 
itentiary, and  it  is  a rare  thing  for  a hundred  of  those  chairs  or 
seventy-five  of  those  chairs  to  be  empty  at  any  service  we  hold.  And 
oftentimes  it  is  filled  with  men  standing  around.  We  try  to 
make  the  service  entertaining,  we  try  to  make  it  interesting,  we  try 
to  make  it  practical,  direct  and  helpful,  and  those  men  pay  tribute 
to  our  efforts  and  to  our  success  in  the  fact  that  they  come  there  by 
the  hundreds.  And  I want  to  say  to  you  that  there  isn’t  in  Allentown 
or  in  Pittsburgh  a more  reverent,  quiet,  attentive  congregation  than 
gathers  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoon.  It 
is  a rare  thing  to  ever  see  two  men  whispering  during  the  entire  ser- 
vice. That  beats  some  of  you  here  tonight,  for  I have  seen  some  of 
you  talking. 

We  have  on  Wednesday  night  what  we  call  a Bible  class.  I always 
tell  the  new  men  about  that  Bible  class.  Last  winter,  we  had  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  117.  How  many  did  you  have  in  your  men’s  bible  class 
all  during  last  winter?  We  had  an  average  attendance  of  117,  one  of  the 
largest  men’s  Bible  classes  in  Allegheny  County,  and  they  have  got 
some  big  ones  down  there  in  that  old  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Now  that 
is  rather  select.  A man  who  wants  to  go  to  that  Bible  class  must  give 
me  his  number,  and  get  certified  to  by  the  deputy  warden  on  Wednesday, 
and  they  are  all  locked  up  at  5:00  o’clock,  on  change  of  time,  and 
Wednesday  night  at  six  o’clock  the  cell  doors  of  these  men  whose  num- 
bers I have  certified  are  opened,  and  they  come  over  to  the  Bible  class. 
We  study  the  International  Sunday  School  lesson.  Tonight,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Tailoring  Department,  Mr.  Horner,  is  teaching  the  class 
in  my  stead. 

I tell  them  that  we  throw  the  old  machine  in  high  on  Wednesday  night, 
step  on  the  gas,  and  away  we  go  for  an  hour,  for  dear  life,  and  what 
a good  time  we  do  have.  And  I want  to  say  to  you  men  and  women 
tonight,  that  this  work  is  all  done  in  good  faith.  We  are  approaching 
these  men  hopefully,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of  good  we 
sow,  both  in  shade  and  shine,  will  grow,  and  it  will  make  our  hearts 
glow  some  day  as  the  days  are  going  by. 

We  have  a great  work  program  down  there.  This  man,  Horner,  of 
whom  I have  just  spoken,  an  old  friend  of  mine — I married  him,  I 
mustn’t  tell  how  long  since  it  has  been,  up  in  Connellsville,  Fayette 
County.  But  he  is  there  now,  he  and  I are  both  in  prison  at  last. 
I want  to  tell  you  about  him.  Ha  is  the  director  of  the  Tailoring 
Department,  and  what  a tailoring  shop  we  have  got.  I imagine  we 
have  fifty  or  sixty  men  there,  with  power  machines  and  other  tables 
working  there  from  morning  until  night,  fabricating  the  garments  that 
must  be  made  for  our  institution  and  other  State  institutions  through- 
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out  Pennsylvania,  in  a large  measure.  He  had  a man  come  in  there 
who  was  a miner  in  the  coal  regions  of  Fayette  County.  His  left  hand 
was  all  smashed  in  a slate  fall,  and  he  had  only  the  use  of  the 
thumb  and  finger  and  the  rest  of  the  hand.  The  fingers  were  broken 
and  bent  and  stiff.  That  man  had  never  sewed  a button  on  his  own 
clothes  in  his  life.  He  had  never  threaded  a needle  to  sew  a button 
on  his  own  clothes  or  anybody  else ’s,  for  that  matter.  Mr.  Horner  took 
him  into  the  tailoring  department,  and  that  man  went  out  on  parole 
about  a year  ago,  and  when  he  went  out  he  was  a complete  suit  maker, 
and  Mr.  Horner  took  great  delight  in  exhibiting  to  our  visiting  friends 
coat  and  vest  and  pantaloons  that  this  poor  crippled  miner  had  learned 
to  make  since  he  came  into  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

You  perhaps  know  that  all  the  license  plates  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  t'he  road  markers  and  so  forth  are  made  in  our  prisons.  That 
is  the  productive  end  of  it,  and  wdiat  an  interesting  thing  that  is, 
and  how  those  fellows  do  work!  You  haven’t  the  least  idea,  as  you 
ride  along  so  rest  fully  and  delightfully  in  your  automobiles,  just  what 
those  license  plates  have  meant  down  there  to  those  men  who  stand  at 
those  great  pressing  machines  day  in  and  day  out.  I have  seen  them 
stand  there,  and  how  they  do  work,  believe  me ! I hardly  know  how 
they  stand  it,  the  human  machines  that  they  are.  I have  seen  them  stand 
there,  the  perspiration  running  down  off  their  faces  in  regular  streams, 
as  they  work  shoving  in  a pair  of  plates  and  pulling  out  another  pair, 
just  as  fast  as  their  hands  could  move.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  costs 
them  in  effort  and  in  real  sweat  to  produce  those  plates. 

We  have  a great  weaving  shop  down  there,  perhaps  a couple  hundred 
or  more  looms  going  from  morning  till  night,  and  men  going  in  there 
learning  to  become  weavers,  perfecting  themselves  in  that  thing. 

And  so  that  is  our  program,  and  the  whole  business  from  the  warden 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  down  through  the  chaplain  and  the  rest 
of  the  men  who  make  up  the  official  life,  the  whole  business  aims  at  one 
thing.  If  they  are  down,  get  them  on  their  feet.  If  they  are  going  the 
wrong  way,  turn  them  around  and  send  them  back  the  other  way.  If 
they  have  been  bad  men,  make  good  men  out  of  them  as  best  we  can. 
You  say  to  me  tonight,  “Are  you  succeeding?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  know.”  Well,  I said  to  Mr.  Coker,  our  parole  officer,  the  other  day, 

‘ ‘ Oftentimes,  I am  asked  how  are  we  getting  along  in  restoring  these 
men,  putting  them  back  on  their  feet?”  He  said  to  me,  “Chaplain 
Fletcher,  you  tell  the  people  as  you  go  about  that  from  75  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  of  our  paroled  men  are  making  good.  ’ ’ What  do  you  know 
about  that?  Seventy-five  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  these  folks  are 
going  out  our  front  door  as  they  didn’t  come  in,  and  they  are  going 
back  into  society  to  fill  a man ’s  place  and  a citizen ’s  place.  But,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  no  easy  job  for  a man  to  go  back  into  society 
and  restore  himself  in  the  confidence  and  trust  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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So  often  you  employers,  when  a fellow  comes  to  you  will  say,  “Well, 
where  did  you  work  last?  Have  you  got  any  references?”  And  sup- 
posing he  looks  you  in  the  eye  and  says,  “Well,  sir,  I am  sorry  to  say 
I just  came  out  of  the  Western  Penitentiary.”  Then  what  do  you  do? 
What  do  you  do? 

Speak  gently  of  the  erring, 

How  eanst  thou  forget 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin 
He  is  thy  brother  yet? 

Heir  to  the  self  same  heritage, 

Child  of  tlie  self  same  God, 

He  has  but  stumbled  in  the  path 
Which  we  in  weakness  trod. 

Down  in  the  human  heart,  chords  may  be  broken  that  will  vibrate 
again  if  he  can  just  find  somebody  and  many  somebodies  to  give  him 
the  right  touch,  the  right  sweep. 

I thank  you. 

Chairman  Scott:  Just  five  minutes  more  and  we  will  be  through. 

I know  this  man  Fletcher ; I have  known  him  for  years.  That  is 
why  I wanted  you  to  hear  him.  He  is  sincere.  This  year,  in  our 
little  office  in  Philadelphia,  the  Prison  Society  handled  one  thousand 
of  these  men  that  have  just  come  out  of  prison.  Our  job  is  to  take  them, 

find  them  homes,  see  that  they  have  something  to  eat,  and  get  a job 

for  them,  readjust  their  community  life,  get  them  back  into  touch  with 
the  family,  make  them  over  again  as  they  start  over  again.  And  all 
honor  to  men  like  Ashe  and  Fletcher  and  these  other  men  who  are 
leading  the  way  inside  the  institution. 

It  is  the  job  of  my  organization,  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
to  open  the  door  wide  when  they  come  out  and  say,  “We  are  your 
friends;  come  in;  we  will  help  you.  We  will  help  you  help  yourself. 

And  I want  you  to  notice  one  thing  with  me,  as  we  close  this  part 

of  the  session.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary  is  a Jew.  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  on  the 
Board,  and  they  sit  down  and  work  together.  There  is  no  creed  in  this 
kind  of  work,  there  is  no  division  of  humanity  in  this  labor;  it  is  the 
common  goal  and  the  common  enterprise  of  men,  no  matter  what  our 
divisions  may  be  outside,  for  the  fellow  who  is  down  but  who  isn’t  out. 

Let  me  read  this  telegram : 

‘ ‘ Impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Allentown  meeting ; 
laid  up  with  a very  heavy  cold.  Doctor  refuses  to  allow 
me  to  leave  honie.  Please  express  my  regret.” 
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This  telegram  reaches  us  from  Walter  N.  Thayer,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Prisons  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York  State.  Dr.  Thayer,  when  we  asked  him  to  come  here  said,  “I’ll  be 
delighted  ’ ’.  He  was  then  in  Baltimore,  in  charge  of  the  Maryland 
program,  a fine,  clean  cut  chap.  For  many  years  he  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  special  institution  for  defective  delinquents  at  Nappan- 
nock,  and  has  just  been  called  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  take  charge 
of  the  penal  work  for  New  York  State.  We  wanted  him  here.  I think 
we  will  try  to  have  him  here  for  you  next  year.  He  is  one  of  the 
men  you  want  to  know. 

Now  as  we  close  this  program,  we  have  been  trying  to  talk  to  you  in 
your  own  language,  the  language  that  we  all  understand,  that  we  may 
go  out  tonight  with  a different  version  of  the  task  before  us,  each  in 
his  own  place,  doing  his  own  job.  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience 
and  for  your  kindness  in  coming  out  tonight  and  listening  to  us,  this 
Committee  on  Corrections  of  your  organization,  and  now  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  turn  the  meeting  back  to  the  President  for  the 
closing  word. 

President  Smiles:  I want  to  thank  you  and  your  Committee  for 
your  arrangement  of  tonight’s  program.  It  is  the  last,  and  I am  sure 
it  is  one  of  the  best  sessions.  As  I sat  here,  I haven’t  noticed  more 
than  three  people  leave  the  hall  since  we  came  in  here  this  evening. 
That  signifies  it  has  been  a good  meeting,  and  I am  proud  of  it. 
Proud  to  think  I am  President  of  this  organization,  and  awfully  glad 
to  think  I am  now  turning  the  gavel  over  to  somebody  else. 

I want  to  thank  everybody  for  their  kindness  to  me — the  Committee 
from  Allentown,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  all  the  subcommittees 
have  my  thanks  for  their  assistance.  I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  much 
I appreciate  it.  It  would  be  impossible,  and  if  I tried  to  do  it,  why 
I am  sure  there  would  be  great  desertion  from  the  room  within  a few 
minutes. 

I want  to  thank  our  Secretary  and  the  clergymen  who  came  here. 
And  especially  there  is  one  particular  man  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice  at  the  present  time  that  I want  to  single  out  for  his  assistance, 
his  help  and  his  kindness  to  me  during  the  past  year  in  my  executive 
position  as  President  of  this  organization.  He  has  been  right  at  my 
shoulder  all  the  time.  Anything  I wanted  done,  he  was  there  to  do  it 
for  me,  always  with  me,  always  willing  to  help  out  and  share  the  bur- 
dens, and  that  is  Harold  Sherman  of  Harrisburg.  Sherman  is  the  fellow 
that  has  been  with  me  and  who  has  done  everything  in  his  power. 
Let’s  give  him  a glad  hand. 

At  this  time,  folks,  when  I introduce  the  incoming  President,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  stand  here  and  tell  you  anything  new  about 
him  whatever.  You  all  know  him  just  as  well  as  I do,  and  I am  unable 
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to  begin  to  tell  you  of  his  activities  in  his  particular  line  of  work  in 
this  State,  and  the  wonderful  institution  that  he  has,  so  I am  simply 
going  to  have  him  brought  up  here  and  introduced  to  you  as  your 
incoming  President.  I think  the  Nominating  Committee  made  an 
excellent  choice.  I have  heard  it  from  all  sides;  everybody  is 
delighted.  I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  McHugh  of  Lackawanna  and  my 
friend  Harold  Sherman  to  bring  forward  Dr.  Watkins. 

President  Smiles:  Dr.  Watkins,  I welcome  you  as  the  incoming 
President  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  ensuing  year.  My  congratulations, 
and  I want  to  congratulate  this  Association  for  being  able  to  secure 
a man  of  your  timber  to  act  as  their  President. 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins:  Mr.  President,  no  one  could  have  this 
honor  thrust  upon  him  without  being  deeply  appreciative  and  grateful 
for  it.  I shall  strive  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Association  as 
best  I can,  and  I wish  to  appoint  at  this  time  as  my  personal  and 
private  secretary,  H.  V.  Sherman,  of  Harrisburg. 

You  know,  I didn’t  appear  on  this  platform  tonight  because  when  I 
went  over  to  the  costumer  to  obtain  a dress  suit  they  said,  “We  are 
very  sorry,  but  Dr.  Klopp  and  Dr.  Scott  got  the  last  two  we  had  ’ ’.  And 
then  when  I arrived  here,  I find  Dr.  Klopp  escorting  my  friend  Miss 
Wilson,  the  best  girl  friend  I have  in  Pennsylvania. 

I want  to  leave  this  point  with  you,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  boost  Pennsylvania  institutions.  Here  (indicating  Dr.  Klopp) 
is  the  best  superintendent  of  the  mentally  ill  in  Pennsylvania.  Miss 
Wilson  runs  the  best  industrial  home  for  women  in  the  United  States. 
My  friends  over  at  the  Western  Penitentiary  run  the  best  penitentiary 
I know  of,  and  Miss  Wilson  has  already  told  you  who  runs  the  best 
school  for  the  feeble  minded. 

But  I shall  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all  of  you  people,  and  after 
all,  it  is  friendship  that  means  most  to  us.  When  I look  at  the  audience 
and  see  Arthur  and  Scott  and  Smiles  and  Sherman  and  Henry,  it 
means  more  to  me  than  merely  being  President  of  this  Association.  I 
ask  your  cooperation.  I shall  carry  out  your  policies.  I am  appreciative 
of  the  honor. 

I thank  you. 

President  Smiles  : If  there  is  nothing  else  to  come  before  our  Con- 
vention, we  will  adjourn. 


Adjourned  at  10:25  P.M. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  CONVENTION 

Allentown,  Pa.,  September  29  — October  1,  1930. 

ADAMS  COUNTY 

William  M.  Deatrick,  Aspers. 

C.  E.  Laubert,  Idaville. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Miller,  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Patterson,  Gettysburg. 

Charles  E.  Stahle,  Gettysburg. 

A.  P.  Wagner,  New  Oxford. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Dixon,  Millvale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  East  McKeesport. 
Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Homestead. 

Dr.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Woodville. 

H.  W.  McIntosh,  1204  Standard  Life  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  It.  Wyeth,  Crafton. 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Thomas  Boyd,  Kittanning. 

W.  H.  Jack,  Kittanning. 

J.  D.  Knoble,  Kittanning. 

James  A.  Sproull,  Kittanning. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Moore,  Monaca. 

Mrs.  Bsther  M.  Sorg,  Court  House,  Beaver. 

BERKS  COUNTY 

M.  R.  Luft,  1318  Delaware  Avenue,  Wyomissing. 

O.  C.  Sitler,  Court  House,  Reading. 

William  J.  Stitzel,  Hamburg. 

Dr.  Marshall  Stump,  Reading. 

A.  F.  Kramer,  Shillington. 

Samuel  S.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Wernersville. 

J.  Clinton  Bach,  1528  Perkiomen  Avenue,  Reading. 

William  Fisher,  524  Court  Street,  Reading. 

Howard  Grill,  Shillington. 

Amanda  Herbine,  13  S.  10th  Street,  Reading. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

W.  C.  Bassler,  Roaring  Spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bowen,  1011  7th  Avenue,  Altoona. 
Harry  C.  Brode,  Hollidaysburg. 

C.  C.  Fleck,  220  Franklin  St.,  Hollidaysburg. 
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Charles  C.  Marks,  841  28th  St.,  Altoona. 

Mrs.  Alice  McCamant,  1107-13th  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Howard  M.  Sell,  511  Hickory  St.,  Hollidaysburg. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg. 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown. 

Anna  R.  Leattor,  Doylestown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Newbold,  Langhorne. 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Dyke,  Route  No.  7,  Butler. 

Mrs.  Mary  Parker,  330  W.  North  Street,  Butler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Faull,  Butler. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Blough,  County  Home,  Ebensburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Price,  237  Stoney  Creek  St..  Johnstown. 

John  L.  Evans,  202  E.  Horner  St.,  Evansburg. 

Mrs.  Alice  Llewellyn,  263  Cypress  Ave.,  Johnstown. 

Carl  M.  Johns,  Johnstown. 

CARBON  COUNTY 

W.  D.  Lewis,  Lansford. 

Robert  H.  Garra,  County  Home,  Weatherly. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Waaser,  East  Maueh  Chunk. 

Jacob  Gettinger,  Milnesville. 

William  H.  Weigand,  232  Hudsondale  St.  Weatherly. 

Chesley  A.  Gall,  720  Centre  St.,  Upper  Mauch  Chunk. 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Kennett  Square. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Passmore,  County  Home,  Embreeville. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Summerville,  County  Home,  Sligo. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

F.  C.  Gross,  Lock  Haven. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Gage,  Lock  Haven. 

J.  L.  Rachau,  Lock  Haven. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

A.  T.  Spade,  322  E.  10th  St.,  Berwick. 

Walter  Hause,  Centralia. 

Lawrence  G.  Weller,  Aristes. 

Daniel  Eckerd,  547  W.  Front  St.,  Berwick. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

M.  A.  Logan,  Titusville. 

H.  R.  Conover,  Titusville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Dane,  Meadville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Cutshall,  Meadville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Boyd,  County  Home,  Saegertown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Altenburg,  Meadville. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

John  Pilgrim,  R.  D.,  Shippensburg. 

Grace  H.  Sponseller,  Shippensburg. 

W.  S.  Beltzhoover,  R.  D.  1,  Boiling  Springs. 

U.  Grant  Eberly,  Carlisle. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Compton,  17  Sentinel  Bldg.,  Carlisle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Templeton,  Carlisle. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Craig,  Chambersburg. 

Mrs.  Grace  Van  Camp,  Carlisle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  McCoy,  Carlisle. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Moss,  Harrisburg. 

R.  Bruce  Dunlap,  Harrisburg. 

A.  B.  Shenk,  Hershey. 

Wm.  J.  Wahl,  2723  W.  Thompson  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Nora  Bennett  Shunk,  Court  House,  Harrisburg. 

F.  R.  Stilwell,  920  N.  18th  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Etnoyer,  R.  D.  1,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  Harrisburg. 

H.  V.  Sherman,  Mechanicsburg. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Frederick  Seibrecht,  46  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lansdowne. 

Dr.  Florence  E.  Kraker,  Media. 

James  J.  Skelly,  Media. 

George  S.  Idell,  Philadelphia. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Loesel,  615  Poplar  St.,  Erie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Doolittle,  Girard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wagner,  3204  Buffalo  Road,  Wesleyville. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Spalding,  Albion. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Thomas  G.  Higinbotham,  Briar  Hill. 

Charles  F.  King,  Scottdale. 

Mrs.  Charles  Chick,  45  Morgantown  St.,  Uniontown. 

Thomas  W.  Colhouer,  34  Clark  St.,  Uniontown. 
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FOREST  COUNTY 

S.  M.  Henry,  Tionesta. 

H.  J.  Rudolph,  Endeavor. 

A.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Tionesta. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

John  B.  Stoner,  156  S.  Church  St.,  Waynesboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Rush  Hafer,  Chambersburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Zeigler,  Chambersburg. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Edgar  Holland,  Fayetteville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Hollar,  Chambersburg. 

Miss  Mae  Senseny,  Chambersburg. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

D.  M.  Thompson,  R.  D.  2,  Waynesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Wood,  Waynesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sproat,  R.  D.  2,  Waynesburg. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Breese,  R.  D.  1,  Rogersville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tustin,  R.  D.  2,  Waynesburg. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Howard  Hedrick,  R.  D.  3,  Huntingdon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Geissinger,  Huntingdon. 

W.  H.  Groves,  Huntingdon. 

Grant  Bair,  Shade  Gap. 

O.  S.  Acker,  Shirleysburg. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

• 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Rutherford,  Clark  Summit. 
Mary  Murphey,  130  Dudley  St.,  Scranton. 

Willard  Matthews,  Scranton. 

M.  J.  McHugh,  1518  Luzerne  St.,  Scranton. 

Thomas  F.  Wells,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Scranton. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brennan,  Carbondale. 

John  Connor,  67  Powder  St.,  Carbondale. 

Martin  H.  Morrison,  23  Folbrook  St.,  Carbondale. 

F.  H.  Fatz,  43  Williams  Ave.,  Carbondale. 

Mrs.  Millieent  Harris,  813  Brownley  Ave.,  Scranton. 
John  McNulty,  1590  Church  Ave.,  Scranton. 

William  Koch,  Jr.,  723  Cedar  Ave.,  Scranton. 

E.  A.  Delaney,  38  Spring  St.,  Carbondale. 

Floyd  Emmett,  135  Birkett  St.,  Carbondale. 

I.  C.  Owens,  133  E.  Addison  St.,  Taylor. 

A.  F.  Swartz,  17-8th  Ave.,  Carbondale. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY 

P.  L.  Carpenter,  Bird  In  Hand. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lyte  Ressler,  County  Hospital,  Lancaster. 
H.  C.  Paterson,  County  Home,  Lancaster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Strine,  340  E.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  132  E.  King  St.,  Lancaster. 

Samuel  H.  Boyd,  45  S.  5th  St.,  Columbia. 

William  R.  Good,  Route  No.  3,  New  Holland. 

W.  H.  Bitner,  635  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster. 

Calvin  Mullikin,  Columbia. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Doty,  144  S.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Hogue,  427  Court  St.,  New  Castle. 

Mrs.  Perry  Snyder,  Route  No.  7,  New  Castle. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Ivrum,  Route  No.  3,  Anneville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  S.  Royer,  Prescott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Grant  Boger,  Route  No.  1,  Lebanon. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Dr.  George  S.  Deibert,  Weseosville. 

Dr.  H.  1.  Klopp,  Homeopathic  State  Hospital,  Allentown. 
Kathryn  Hambly,  30  S.  Jeflerson  St.,  Allentown. 

Win.  R.  Grim,  Weseosville. 

David  H.  Miller,  2221  Chew  St.,  Allentown. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Hokendauqua. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Zellner,  619  St.  John  St.,  Allentown. 

Jacob  Tallman,  544  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown. 

Harvey  J.  Wenner,  Weseosville. 

Wm.  W.  Ileberling,  Allentown  State  Hospital,  Allentown. 
R.  C.  L.  Swavley,  635  Washington  St.,  Allentown. 

Elmer  Y.  Schuler,  428  Allen  St.,  Allentown. 

R.  II.  Scheirer,  Schnecksville. 

Miss  Myrtle  L.  Kratz,  34  N.  Franklin  St.,  Allentown. 
Willliam  P.  Deibert,  1243  Chew  St.,  Allentown. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Reinert,  528  Chew  St.,  Allentown. 

Herman  K.  Kopp,  945  N.  19th  St.,  Allentown. 

Mrs.  Mera  Fraser,  Weseosville. 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  522  N.  6th  St.,  Allentown. 

Hon.  Claude  T.  Reno,  Allentown. 

Dr.  Harry  Hoffman,  Homeopathic  State  Hospital,  Allentown. 
Miss  Lucy  J.  Collins,  115  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Allentown. 
Harry  M.  Schoenly,  322  Arch  St.,  Allentown. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Eleanor  Lenahan,  182  N.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Brague,  108  Centre  Ave.,  Plymouth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Trembath,  804  Second  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

J.  Evans,  Freeland. 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston. 

Dr.  George  T.  Baskett,  Retreat. 

T.  J.  Sampson,  Retreat. 

F.  D.  Naugle,  297  River  St.,  Forty  Fort. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Greene,  Home  and  Hospital,  Retreat. 

George  K.  Brown,  54  W.  Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

L.  R.  Holcomb,  709  Meyer  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Gorman,  39  Main  St.,  Inkerman. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Fuller,  Wilkes-Barre. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Charles  T.  Patten,  City  Home,  S.  Williamsport. 

John  O’Neill,  638  Thomas  Ave.,  Williamsport. 

Frank  L.  Wright,  2825  West  -4th  St.,  Williamsport. 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

T.  F.  Hungiville,  Smethport. 

W.  H.  Halpenny,  Smethport. 

C.  O.  Taylor,  Smethport. 


MERCER  COUNTY 

Williston  P.  Wood,  Grove  City. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Walter  F.  Aurand,  R.  D.  3,  Lewistown. 

Florence  M.  Aurand,  Lewistown. 

Enid  L.  Felker,  120  Academy  Hill,  Lewistown. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Cupples,  222  W.  5th  St.,  Lewistown. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Nelson,  R.  D.  1,  Royersford. 

H.  Wayne  Heebner,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown. 

Ralph  McLaughlin,  713  W.  Oak  St.,  Norristown. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn,  N.  Glenside. 

H.  R.  Thomas,  R.  D.  1,  Royersford. 

F.  K.  Moore,  Esq.,  Norristown. 

W.  Z.  Anders,  Collegeville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Graham,  Wischam  Ave.,  Oreland. 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

R.  S.  Taylor,  Jr.,  231  E.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem. 

Peter  Boehm,  1225  Main  St.,  Hellertown. 

B.  C.  Merwath,  Route  No.  2,  Easton. 

Mr.  and,  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Deemer,  035  High  St.,  Easton. 
Marion  Schoefield,  130  North  Third  St.,  Easton. 

Beatrice  Davison,  130  S.  Fourth  St.,  Easton. 

Clarence  F.  Baker,  Nazareth. 

Ethel  Harrington,  130  S.  Fourth  St.,  Easton. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hecker,  524  Center  St.,  Bethlehem. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

H.  F.  Bonno,  Esq.,  Shamokin. 

Sam  MacElwee,  1011  N.  Shamokin  St.,  Shamokin. 

C.  W.  Frey,  173  Marshall  St.,  Shamokin. 

Fred  Frenk,  1129  W.  Walnut  St.,  Shamokin. 

K.  A.  Muir,  Shamokin. 

Thomas  J.  Dooley,  926  Chestnut  St.,  Kulpmont. 

Charles  A.  Ambrose,  1359  Chestnut  St.,  Kulpmont. 

George  O’Donnell,  324  W.  3rd  St.,  Mt.  Carmel. 

II.  W.  Staller,  242  E.  7tli  St.,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Neil  Gillian,  Shamokin. 


PERRY  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kell,  Loysville. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

John  A.  Sheldrake,  547  Hermitage  St.,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia. 
Ralph  W.  Pope,  4353  Manayunk  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Phila. 

Andrew  T.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  5403  Fairhill  St.,  Phila. 

Andrew  T.  Hamilton,  Sr.,  5438  Fairhill  St.,  Phila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Plankinton,  34th  & Pine  Sts.,  Phila. 

Samuel  F.  Kelley,  Cottman  St.,  Holmesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Ewald,  9426  Bustleton  Ave.,  Phila. 

Louis  F.  Castor,  Jr.,  1005  Allen  Grove  St.,  Frankford,  Phila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  W.  West,  4827  Darragh  St.,  Phila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Mooney,  7963  Oxford  Ave.,  Fox  Chase,  Phila. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Ebert,  8024  Jackson  St.,  Phila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McKeough,  Linden  Ave.,  Torresdale,  Phila. 
William  J.  Hill,  5421  Oakland  St.,  Phila. 

Barnet  Lieberman,  6611  N.  Gratz  St.,  Phila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  P.  Stanton,  2120  Medary  Ave.,  Phila. 

Harry  G.  Rintz,  5401  Lawrence  St.,  Phila. 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Carmichael,  20  E.  Gowen  St.,  Phila. 

Thomas  A.  Connolly,  204  E.  Bvergreen  St.,  Phila. 

John  Marsden,  111  Mermaid  Lane,  Phila. 
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James  F.  McClellan,  1131  E.  Chelten  Ave.,  Phila. 

Harry  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  663  E.  Penn  St.,  Phila. 

Frederick  S.  Day,  Wayne  Ave.  & Zerelda  St.,  Phila. 

Esther  M.  Lee,  2117  Sansom  St.,  Phila. 

Miss  Leslie  M.  Foy,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Phila. 

B.  L.  Scott,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Phila. 

George  R.  Bedinger,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Phila. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Phila. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Esq.,  North  American  Bldg.,  Phila. 
Mrs.  Henry  Hall  Sinnamon,  Amber  & Cumberland  Sts.,  Phila. 

PIKE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  P.  Huddy,  Milford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  B.  Martin,  Milford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Cook,  Bnshkill. 

Allen  L.  Albright,  Dingaman ’s  Ferry. 

Mrs.  Florence  V.  Keller,  Milford. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Shannon,  Milford. 

D.  C.  McElveen,  Milford. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Joseph  McKeon,  532%  E.  Norwegian  St.,  Pottsville. 

F.  C.  Reese,  1001  W.  Market  St.,  Pottsville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Powell,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Heim,  102  Main  St.,  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Paxson,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

Dr.  Henry  Wilson,  Somerset  County  Home,  Somerset,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wilson,  Somerset. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Baity,  Wellsboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hughes,  County  Home,  Wellsboro. 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Polk. 

G.  H.  Bell,  Franklin. 

Joseph  McElhaney,  Franklin. 

John  D.  Ritchey,  1167  Otter  St.,  Franklin. 

Fred  Gates,  401  W.  First  St.,  Oil  City. 

Ramona  Parmenter,  Polk  State  School,  Polk. 

Janet  H.  Potter,  Polk. 

Mrs.  Lura  Train,  Route  No.  5,  Franklin. 
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WARREN  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ward,  Youngsville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Brady,  Youngsville. 

G.  E.  Seaby,  Warren. 

Peter  E.  Nelson,  Warren. 

Miss  Florence  Ward,  Youngsville. 

Mac  Olney,  205  Water  St.,  Warren. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Wilson,  103  LeMoyne  Ave.,  Washington. 

Dr.  George  B.  Woods,  Washington  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  522  Washington  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Riggle,  R.  D.,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Lane,  355  Donnan  Ave.,  Washington. 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

John  G.  Frey,  South  Sterling. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Anna  E.  Cort,  Latrobe. 

J.  H.  Shaffer,  1001  Jefferson  St.,  Latrobe. 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

E.  C.  Kasson,  Tunkhannock. 

OTHER  STATES 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Supt.  N.  J.  Institutions,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Francis  Woodward,  112-19th  Street,  New  York. 

Clara  Collins,  Hagaman,  N.  Y.  (Guest  L.  J.  Collins,  Allentown.) 
Mrs.  Louise  H.  Halsey,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES 


Adams  

8 

Columbia  

4 

Allegheny  

9 

Crawford  

10 

Armstrong  

4 

Cumberland  

11 

Beaver  

3 

Dauphin  

9 

Berks  

10 

Delaware  

4 

Blair  

10 

Erie  

8 

Bucks  

5 

Fayette  

4 

Butler  

5 

Forest  

3 

( Cambria  

8 

Franklin  

10 

Carbon  

6 

Greene  

9 

Chester  

3 

Huntingdon  

6 

Clarion  

2 

Lackawanna  

17 

Clinton  

3 

Lancaster  

12 
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Lawrence  

3 

Philadelphia  

36 

Lebanon  

6 

Pike  

11 

Lehigh  

23 

Schuylkill  

8 

Luzerne  

15 

Somerset  

Lycoming  

3 

Tioga  

4 

McKean  

3 

Venango  

8 

Mercer  

1 

Warren  

10 

Mifflin  

5 

Washington  

6 

Montgomery  

10 

Wayne  

1 

Northampton  .... 

10 

Westmoreland  

2 

Northumberland 

10 

Wyoming  

i 

Perry  

1 

COUNTIES  NOT 

Outside  State  

REPRESENTED 

4 

Bedford 

Fulton 

Potter 

Bradford 

Indiana 

Snyder 

Cameron 

Jefferson 

Sullivan 

Center 

J uniata 

Susquehanna 

Clearfield 

Monroe 

Union 

Elk 

Montour 

York 

CHARTER 

Copy  of  Charter  Granted  October  19,  1914,  to  the  Association  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


CORPORATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 

Petition  for  Corporation 

To  The  Honorable  William  II.  Ruppel,  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania : 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  The  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ‘ ‘ An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Corporation  and  Regulation  of  certain  Corporations,  ’ ’ approved 
the  29th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
seventy-four  and  its  supplements,  the  undersigned,  Andrew  S.  Miller, 
Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  S.  A Cramer,  James  MeB.  Robb,  R.  C.  Buch- 
anan, John  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  D.  Browneller,  James  L. 
Reilly,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  P.  H.  Holler,  Mrs. 
Sue  Willard,  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Wilder,  E. 
Thompson,  Dr.  B.  A.  Black,  Addison  White,  Philip  Hartzog,  J.  H. 
Flaherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J.  Dic-kert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S.  Bru- 
baker, F.  M.  Ainsley,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G Cober,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Smith,  M. 
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Brady,  I.  C.  Colburn,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Miss  Florence  D.  Camer- 
on, Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  E.  Olil,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Miss 
Belle  Clialfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Barr,  Dr.  .T.  M. 
Murdock,  Mrs.  J.  !».,  Anderson  and  others  who  are  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  here- 
inafter specified  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  duly  incorporated, 
according  to  law,  do  hereby  certify: 

FIRST: — The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be,  “Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  ’ ’ 

SECOND: — -The  said  corporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of  County 
Homes,  Hospitals,  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauperism  and 
crime,  idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity,  the  spread  of  disease 
and  crime,  the  care  of  neglected,  delinquent,  deformed  and  afflicted 
children,  the  care,  training,  maintenance  and  nursing  of  the  idiotic, 
feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to  suggest  and  advocate  such 
legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  purpose, 
reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquents  and  care  for  the  afflicted 
and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  building  up 
of  a better  citizenship,  morally,  physically  and  intellectually,  to  meet 
annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within  the  Common- 
wealth where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  questions  pertaining 
to  them  may  be  discussed  'for  the  better  preparing  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and  recommending 
to  the  board  of  public  charities  and  the  Legislature,  such  legisla- 
tion as  should  be  passed,  and  for  better  preparing  those  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  the  making  and  adopting  of  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its  members,  and  for 
these  purposes  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  benefits  and 
privileges  of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supplements. 

THIRD: — The  place  or  places  where  the  convention  of  The  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  and  the  business  of  the  said  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  isl  at  such  place,  city  or  borough,  in  the  State  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  members  of  the  association  in  convention  ’for  the 
previous  year. 

FOURTH : — The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  existence. 

FIFTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  hereto  are 
as  follows. 
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Name 


Post  Office 


County 


Andrew  S.  Miller 

Francis  J.  Torrance 

W.  G.  Theurer  

R.  W.  Wolfe  

11.  D.  Browneller 

John  M cNaiv  

Jas.  W.  Smith 
F.  B.  Bailsman 

Willard  Mathews  

Philip  Hartzog  

W.  A.  Paine  

R.  C.  Buchanan 

Robert  Barclay  

P.  H.  Holler 

A.  S.  Brubaker  

I.  H.  Mayer 

J.  W.  Peck  

Chas.  F.  Loesel  

P.  G.  Cober  

M.  P.  Whitaker  

D.  A.  Mackin  

E.  E.  Ohl  

James  McB.  Robb  

E.  D.  Solenberger 

Hettie  Porch  

J.  H.  Flaherty  

Win.  J.  M (-Carry  

James  M.  Norris  

S.  A.  Cramer  

E.  E.  Thompson  

M.  Brady  

Addison  White  

Mildred  S.  Lindsey  

Fred  Fuller  

B.  A.  Black  

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett 
Thomas  F.  Mumford  ... 

John  Barrett  

John  B.  Clark  

James  L.  Reilly  

Juliette  Campbell  

Belle  C.  Chalfant  

F.  J.  Dickert  

John  J.  Kenney  

Mrs.  Sue  Willard  


Pittsburgh  

Pittsburgh 

Washington  

..Taylorstown  

W.  Brownsville 
Washington  ..... 

.Peek  viile  

Lancaster  

Scranton  

Carolltown  

Scranton  

Washington  

Johnstown  

Chambersburg 

Lancaster  

Waynesboro  

Meyersdale  

Erie  

Somerset  

Narvon  

Retreat  

Williamsport 

Oakdale 

Philadelphia 

Arden  

Pittsburgh  

Philadelphia 

Warrendale  

Warren  

•Warren  

■Youngsville  . ... 

Warren  

■Warren  

■Scranton  

■Polk  

■Pittston  

■ Centralia  

■Glen  Lyon  

■Luzerne  

■Ashley  

■Butler  

■Pittsburgh  

■Scranton  

■Parsons  

Indiana  


Allegheny 
Allegheny 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
. Lackawanna 
..Lancaster 
Lackawanna 
Cambria 
Lackawanna 
Washington 
Cambria 
. Franklin 
Lancaster 
.Franklin 
Somerset 
Erie 

Somerset 

Lancaster 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Warren 

Warren 

Warren 

Warren 

Warren 

Lackawanna 

Venango 

Luzerne 

■ Columbia 

Luzerne 

Luzerne 

Luzerne 

Butler 

Allegheny 

Lackawanna 

Luzerne 

Indiana 
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E.  M.  Ainsley  Indiana  Indiana 

Oliver  P.  Bohler  Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

Albert  P.  Roderus  Rankin  Allegheny 

Florence  D.  Cameron  Lincoln  University  Chester 

John  L.  Smith  Chester  Springs  Chester 

L.  C.  Colborn  Somerset  Somerset 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel  Somerset  Somerset 

The  membership  of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  Direc- 
tors, Guardians'  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  or  County  Commissioners 
acting  as  such,  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  physicians,  so- 
licitors, clerks  and  matrons  and  all  officers  of  almshouses,  the  Governor 
and  heads  of  the  Department  of  the  State,  the  Judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, Committee  on  Lunacy,  Trustees,  physicians,  superintendents 
and  managers  of  all  insane  hospitals,  training  schools  for  feeble- 
minded, trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes,  schools  for  the  blind, 
institutions  'for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
Children’s  Aid  Societies,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  pro- 
bation officers,  and  all  persons  connected  with  charitable,  benevolent 
and  corrective  institutions  and  associations,  all  trustees,  officers 
physicians  and  nurses,  of  all  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  maimed 
and  injured  and  transmittable  diseases. 

Sixth: — The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  the 
officers  of  the  association,  consisting  of  a President,  Seven  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

The  President,  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  shall  compose  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  names  and  residences  of  those  chosen  as  officers  to  serve  for  one 
year  are  as  follows : 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Luzerne  Co.;  Vice-Presidents — 
Bromley  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Frank  P.  Bausman, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.;  John  H.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.; 

M.  Brady,  Youngsville,  Warren  Co.;  Mi's.  Reed  Teitrich,  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland Co.;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.;  Miss  Flor- 
ence Cameron,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.;  Chas.  Snyder,  Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia  Co.;  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Hazleton,  Luzerne  Co.;  R.  W. 
Wolfe,  Taylortown,  Washington  Co.;  T.  C.  White,  Mercer,  Mercer  Co.; 
Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  See. 
retary  and  Treasurer,  Somerset,  -Somerset  Co.;  Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 
Asst.  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co. ; Fred  Fuller,  Hon.  See., 
Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co. 
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SEVENTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  officers  chosen  who 
will  compose  the  executive  committee  to  serve  for  one  year  are  as 
follows : 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Pa.;  Bromley  Wharton,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Phladelphia;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Vice-President,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  L.  C.  Colborn,  See’y  and  Treas.,  Somerset;  Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Philadelphia;  Fred  Fuller,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Scranton. 

EIGHTH : — The  corporation  has  no  capital  stock  to  be  held  in 
shares. 

NINTH: — The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation  will  not  exceed 
Three  Thousand  Dollars.  The  work  of  the  association  is  purely  chari- 
table, benevolent  and  philanthropic  in  character,  its  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  holding  the  annual  conven- 
tions, stenographic  services  for  reporting  the  proceedings,  printing 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  printing  of  programs, 
postage,  stationery,  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  pay- 
ing of  such  other  expenses  that  may  be  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  association,  and  for  securing  experienced  speakers  to  deliver 
addresses  at  the  convention  on  such  questions  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  these 
expenses  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  assessments,  levied  upon  the  vari- 
ous almshouses,  hospitals  and  poor  districts,  institutions  through  the 
State  or  by  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  or  by  donation  or  gift 
to  the  Association. 


WITNESS  our  hands  and  seals  this  8th  day  of  October,  A. 

D.  1914. 

Andrew  S.  Miller 

(SEAL) 

E.  E.  Ohl, 

(SEAL) 

J.  H.  Flaherty 

(SEAL) 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel, 

(SEAL) 

W.  G.  Theurer 

(SEAL) 

James  M.  Norris, 

(SEAL) 

Wm.  J.  McGarry 

(SEAL) 

S.  A.  Cramer, 

(SEAL) 

Hettie  Porch, 

(SEAL) 

E.  E.  Thompson, 

(SEAL) 

R.  W.  Wolfe, 

(SEAL) 

Addison  White, 

(SEAL) 

M.  Brady, 

(SEAL) 

E.  M.  Ainsley, 

(SEAL) 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey, 

(SEAL) 

John  MeNary, 

(SEAL) 

Fred  Fuller, 

(SEAL) 

D.  A.  Mackin, 

(SEAL) 

Francis  J.  Torrence, 

(SEAL) 

J.  McB.  Robb, 

(SEAL) 

B.  A.  Black, 

(SEAL) 

Albert  P.  Roderus, 

(SEAL) 

E.  D.  Sollenberger, 

(SEAL) 

P.  H.  Holler, 

(SEAL) 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett, 

(SEAL) 

John  L.  Smith, 

(SEAL) 

John  B.  Clark, 

(SEAL) 

Mary  Hughes  Ewing, 

(SEAL) 

T.  C.  White, 

(SEAL) 

J.  W.  Peck, 

(SEAL) 
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Juliette  Campbell, 

(SEAL) 

J.  M.  Stauffer, 

(SEAL) 

Belle  Chalfant, 

(SEAL) 

W.  C.  Grube, 

(SEAL) 

F.  J.  Dickert, 

(SEAL) 

Robert  Barclay, 

(SEAL) 

Willard  Mathews, 

(SEAL) 

F.  B.  Bausman, 

(SEAL) 

John  J.  Kenney, 

(SEAL) 

A.  S.  Brubaeker, 

(SEAL) 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard, 

(SEAL) 

L.  C.  Colburn, 

(SEAL) 

Jas.  W.  Smith 

(SEAL) 

P.  G.  Cober, 

(SEAL) 

R.  C.  Buchanan, 

(SEAL) 

Philip  Ilartzog, 

(SEAL) 

H.  D.  Browneller, 

(SEAL) 

Charles  F.  Loesel, 

(SEAL) 

Oliver  P.  Bohler, 

(SEAL) 

J.  II.  Moyer, 

(SEAL) 

Florence  D.  Cameron, 

(SEAL) 

N.  A.  Paine, 

(SEAL) 

Abbie  W.  Wilder, 

(SEAL) 

M.  P.  Whitaker, 

(SEAL) 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET,  ss 

Before  me  the  subscriber,  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  personally  appeared  P.  G.  Cober,  Geo.  F.  Kimmel  and  L. 
C.  Colborn,  three  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  foregoing  certificate 
of  Incorporation,  The  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due  form  of 
law  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed  and  desired  that 
same  might  be  recorded  as  such. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  19th  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1914. 


JOHN  G.  EMERT  (SEAL) 


SOMERSET  COUNTY,  ss:  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

L.C.  Colborn,  Geo.F.  Kimmel  and  P.  G.  Cober,  being  duly  sworn  as 
the  law  directs,  say  that  the  above  advertisement  has  been  published 
for  three  sucessive  weeks  in  the  Somerset  Herald  and  the  Somerset 
Standard,  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the  County 
of  Somerset  as  follows:  In  the  Somerset  Herald  on  the  days  of  21st 
and  28th  of  October  and  4th  of  November,  1914,  and  in  the  Somerset 
Standard  on  the  22nd  and  29th  of  October  and  the  5th  of  November, 
1914,  and  further  that  the  subscribers  to  the  said  charter  here  present- 
ed are  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  sworn  and 
subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of  October,  1914. 


P.  G.  COBER, 

GEO.  F.  KIMMEL, 
L.  C.  COLBORN. 
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In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
of  No.  December  Term  1914. 

And  now  this  10th  day  of  November,  1914  ,the  within  charter  and 
certificate  of  incorporation  having  been  presented  to  me,  a Law  Judge 
of  Somerset  Couuty,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  the 
notice  of  this  application  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  and  rule 
of  this  Court  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I certify  that  I have 
examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have  found  same  to  be  in 
propter  form,  and  within  the  purpose  named  in  the  first  class  specified 
in  section  second  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
corporation and  regulation  of  certain  Corporations,”  approved  April 
29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  same  appearing  to  be 
lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I do  hereby  on  motion  of 
L.  C.  Colborn,  Esquire,  and  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  order  and  direct 
that  the  said  charter  of  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania”  aforesaid 
be  and  tile  same  is  hereby  approved  and  that  upon  the  recording  of 
the  same  and  of  this  order,  the  subscribers  thereto  and  their  associates 
shall  be  a corporation  by  name  of  “Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,” 
for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  herein  stated. 

W.  H.  RUPPELL,  President  Judge. 


Recorded  in  the  office  for  recording  of  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  in  Deed  Book  Volume  192,  Page  180. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT,  (SEAL) 
Recorder  of  Deeds. 


BY-LAWS* 

Of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Name 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  be  known  as  “The  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.  ’ ’ 

*Adopted  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  October  17,  1917,  and  amended  as  to 
Section  7 at  Williamsport,  Pa..,  October  17,  1923;  and  amended  as  to 
Section  6 at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  25,  1928. 
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Membership 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Di- 
rectors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  poor  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  attorneys  and  clerks  of  such  Boards  of  Directors, 
Guardians  and  Overseers,  physicians,  superintendents,  stewards  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Almshouses,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  the  members,  of- 
ficers and  agents  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  Trustees,  super- 
intendents and  managers  and  other  officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane, training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  trustees  and  officers  of 
children’s  homes  and  correctional  or  training  schools  and  institutions 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  all  officers  and  members  of  Children’s 
Aid  Societies,  probation  officers  and  all  persons  connected  with  any 
charitable  benevolent  or  correctional  institutions  or  societies. 

Sec.  3.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a President, 
seven  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  two 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  hold  their  respective  offices  for  a period  of  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected  and  signified  their  acceptance  of  such 
office. 


The  President 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  all  called  or  special  meetings  of  the  Association,  except  when 
same  is  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  a sectional  meeting.  He  shall 
be  governed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  such  parliamentary  rules 
as  are  recognized  as  authority.  At  the  first  business  meeting  of  each 
annual  Convention,  he  shall  appoint  Committees  as  follows: 

1.  Committee  of  seven  members  which  shall  be  designated  as 
“Committee  on  Officers.’’ 

2.  Committee  of  three  members  which  shall  be  designated  as 
“Auditing  Committee.” 

3.  Committee  of  seven  members  designated  as  “Committee  on 
Place  of  Holding  Next  Convention.” 

4.  Committee  of  ten  members  designated  as  the  “Committee  on 
Resolutions.  ’ ’ 

The  incoming  President  each  year  shall  appoint  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  a Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers designated  as  a “ Committee  on  Legislation.  ’ ’ 

The  Executive  Committee 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President 
and  First  Vice-President,  the  other  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  the  last  three  ex-presi- 
dents as  ex-officio  members. 
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The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Program  of 
the  Annual  Convention  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  such  sub- 
committee as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  in  providing  the 
program.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  of  this  Committee. 


Time  of  Holding  Convention 

Sec. 6.  The  Association  shall  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  Sep- 
tember or*  October  of  each  year  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures 

Sec.  7.  The  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  holding  the 
Convention  and  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Association  shall  be 
raised  as  follows,  to  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  By  an  assessment  of  $30.00  to  be  levied  upon  each  County  Poor 
District,  State  or  Semi-State  Institution  or  Society. 

2.  By  an  assessment  of  $20.00  to  be  be  levied  upon  larger  Town- 
ship or  Muneipal  Poor  Districts  and  Private  Institution  or  Societies. 

3.  By  an  assessment  of  $10.00  to  be  levied  upon  the  smaller  Town- 
ship and  Borough  Poor  Districts  or  smaller  Institutions  or  Societies. 

4.  By  annual  dues  of  5.00  to  be  paid  by  those  who  wish  to  register 
as  individual  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
any  particular  class  named  in  this  Section  and  to  decide  to  which  of 
the  several  classes  each  Poor  District,  Institution  or  Organization  be- 
longs. 


Duties  of  Officers  and  Committees 

See.  8.  1 — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 

vention, appoint  all  Committees  except  as  otherwise  provided,  and  have 
general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  named,  shall  preside  in  the  absence 
of  the  President. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion, except  those  of  the  Treasurer,  give  notice  of  meetings  to  the 
members,  notify  all  persons  on  the  program  of  the  part  assigned  to 
them,  see  that  the  minutes  and  the  reports  are  printed  and  distributed, 
and  perform  all  other  duties  and  services  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  for  such  services  the  Association  is  to  pay 
him  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  bv  the  Association  at  each  Conven- 


*As  amended  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  25,  1928. 
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tion,  and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  payment  for  all  necessary  expen- 
ses incident  thereto. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  when  required,  and  when  called  to  go  on  any 
business  for  the  Convention  their  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Association. 

4.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  advisory  in  their  duties,  and 
shall  assist  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  send  out  all  assessments  to  the  various 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  Institutions,  Schools  and  Societies,  and  collect 
and  give  a proper  receipt  for  same,  keep  an  account  of  all  monies  so 
collected  and  pay  out  the  same  on  written  approval  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  and  each  year  he  shall  present  his  report  in  full  to  the 
Auditing  Committee  to  be  audited  by  them,  and  for  his  services  the 
Association  is  to  pay  him  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  each  Convention,  and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  payment  for 
all  necessary  expenses,  incident  thereto. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a surety  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000.00 
(One  Thousand  Dollars),  the  expense  of  same  to  be  borne  by  the  As- 
sociation. 

7.  The  executive  Committee  shall  arrange  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation and  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  Association  and  its 
best  interests. 


General  Provisions 

Sec.  9.  1. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  with  the  Local 

Committee  in  each  city  where  the  Convention  meets  for  a suitable 
badge  for  the  Association  'for  each  Annual  Convention. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  shall  keep  in  touch  with  any 
pending  legislation  pertaining  to  the  classes  represented  by  the  As- 
sociation and  shall  report  at  the  Annual  Convention  in  regard  to  the 
same. 


Amendments 

Sec.  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  the  members  at  any 
annual  meeting  at  the  Convention,  by  a two-third  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present,  providing  that  notice  of  such  amendment  be  given  in 
writing  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  same  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention at  least  one  full  day  before  final  action  by  the  Convention. 
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Order  of  Business — Opening  Meeting 

Sec.  11.  1. — Meeting  at  time  and  place,  and  calling  to  order  by 

the  President. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Devotional  Exercises. 

4.  Address  of  Welcome. 

5.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome. 

6.  President’s  Address. 

7.  Announcements. 

8.  Adjournment. 

Regular  Meeting 

2.  Music  if  provided. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

4.  New  Business. 

5.  Regular  Program. 

6.  Reports  of  Committee. 

« 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
and  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a number  of  persons 
interested  in  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  met  informally 
and  agreed  upon  the  organization  of  an  “Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Public  Charities.  ’ ’ Among  others  at  this  meeting  were 
John  Herron,  J.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  L.  S. 
Wainwright  and  Luther  Bakewell,  then  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities.  The  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane 
throughout  the  State  were  discussed  and  their  condition  was  described 
as  being  “deplorable.”  It  was  agreed  that  a call  be  made  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  in  Altoona  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876.  At 
this  first  meeting  of  the  convention,  ten  counties  of  the  State  were 
represented.  On  September  19,  1876 — the  same  year — the  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Lancaster.  Since  then,  beginning  with  1877,  an- 
nual meetings  or  conventions  have  been  held  in  the  month  of  September 
or  October  down  to  the  present  time,  except  in  1918  when  the  influenza 
epidemic  and  war  conditions  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  Butler 
Convention  until  1919. 

On  October  1914  a Charter  was  granted  by  the  Somerset  County 
Courts  to  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.  Act  No.  266  of  July  6,  1917,  (P.L.  734), 
approved  by  Gov.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  authorized  the  Directors, 
officers  and  staff  of  the  various  Poor  Districts  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings  as  a part  of  their  official  duties  and  provided  for  the  pay- 
ments of  their  necessary  expenses  in  so  doing.  The  Act  also  provided 
for  the  payment  of  a membership  subscription  for  the  support  of  the 
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Convention  not  to  exceed  $15.00  per  annum.  Act  No.  36,  approved  by 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  April  4,  1923,  (P.L.  58),  amended  the 
above  Act  as  to  Section  2 by  striking  out  $15.00  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  $30 — thus  authorizing  the  Poor  Districts  to  pay  a member- 
ship subscription  for  any  Poor  District  not  to  exceed  $30.00  per  annum 
for  the  purposes  named  in  Section  2 of  the  Act  o;f  July  6,  1917.  A 
complete  list  of  the  various  places  of  meeting  follows: 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization — Pall  of  1875  in  Allegheny 
City. 


No. 


Place 


Date 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


. Altoona  January  19,  1876 

Lancaster  September  19,  1876 

Lock  Haven 1877 

Pittsburgh 1878 

. Scranton 1879 

Harrisburg  1880 

TP . ' 100-1 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


Williamsport 1893 

. . . York  1894 

Philadelphia  1895 

. Pittsburgh  1896 

. . Scranton 1897 

. Harrisburg 1898 

. . . . Erie 1899 

Wilkes-Barre 1900 

. . Altoona  1901 

. . Somerset 1902 

Lancaster  1903 

. Gettysburg 1904 

Washington  1905 

. . Warren  1906 

. Meadville  1907 

West  Chester 1908 

. . Bradford 1909 

Williamsport 1910 

. . Indiana  1911 

. . . . Erie 1912 

Philadelphia  1913 

, . Carlisle  1914 

. Reading  1915 

. Altoona  1916 

. Johnstown  1917 


. Somerset  . 
Philadelphia 
Greensburg 
Philadelphia 
. Scranton  . 
Gettysburg 
LTniontown 
. Altoona  . 

Lancaster 
. Reading  . 
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No. 


Place 


Date 


Meeting  omitted  on  account  of  influenza  epidemic 


44  Butler 

45  Harrisburg  . . 

46  Wilkes-Barre  . 

47  Uniontown-  . . 

48  Williamsport  . 

49  Washington  . 

50  Lancaster  . . 

51  Erie 

52  Hazleton  . . . 

53  Philadelphia  . 

54  Conneaut  Lake 

55  Allentown  . . 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 
1926 
1930 


AN  ACT-NO.  266— P.L.  734  of  JULY  6,  1917,  as 
Amended  By  Act  No.  36  — P.L.  58  of  April  4,  1923. 

Authorizing  the  directors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  or  other  officers 
having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  poor  districts  of  this  Common- 
wealth, together  with  their  solicitor,  steward,  or  superintendent,- 
and  such  other  executive  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  said  direc- 
tors and  overseers  or  other  officers,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor  and  charities  and  cor- 
rection of  Pennsylvania,  as  part  of  their  official  duties,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  directors  and  overseers 
of  the  poor  or  other  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the 
poor  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  together  with  their  solicitor, 
steward,  or  superintendent,  and  such  other  executive  officers  as  may 
be  designated  by  said  directors  and  overseers  or  other  officers,  are 
hereby  authorized,  as  part  of  their  official  duties,  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor  and  charities  and 
corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various 
questions  arising  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  of  providing 
for  uniform  and  economical  methods  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  respective  poor  districts. 

Section  2 The  actual  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  officials  attending 
the  said  annual  meetings  of  said  associations,  including  traveling  ex- 
penses and  hotel  bills  actually  paid  by  them,  together  with  a member- 
ship subscription  by  each  poor  district  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  convention,  including  printing,  employment  of  stenographers  and 
expenses  of  committees, — which  said  membership  subscription,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  any  poor  district  per  an- 
num,— shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  poor  district.  The  finite 
spent  in  attending  such  meeting  shall  not  be  more  than  four  days,  ex- 
clusive of  the  time  employed  in  traveling  thereto  and  therefrom. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF 

The  Association  of 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 

of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

HELD 

OCTOBER  5-7,  1931. 

Penn-Alto  Hotel  Altoona,  Pa. 

MONDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
OCTOBER  5,  1931. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Penn-Alto  Hotel,  Altoona,  Pa.,  convened  at 
8:30  o’clock,  Mr.  C.  C.  Fleck,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  of  Blair  County,  presiding. 

Chairman  Fleck:  We  will  open  the  Fifty-sixth  Meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  by  arising  and  singing  ‘ ‘ America,  ’ ’ following 
which  the  invocation  will  be  made  by  Rev.  Carey  Thomas,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  assemblage  arose  and  sang  ‘ ‘ America.  ’ ’ 

R-ev.  Carey  Thomas  : Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
pause  at  the  beginning  of  this  evening ’s  session  to  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  this  group  of  people. 

We  praise  Thee,  O,  God,  for  all  that  Thou  hast  done  for  us;  we 
thank  Thee  for  a goodly  measure  of  health  and  strength;  we  thank 
Thee  for  our  homes,  our  loved  ones  and  our  friends. 

We  ask,  our  Father,  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  deliberations  of 
this  body.  We  thank  Thee,  O,  God,  that  there  are  those  who  have  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  those  who  have  hearts  touched  with  a feeling 
of  the  distress  of  others,  those  who  have  minds  to  contrive  ways  and 
means  to  alleviate  physical  distress  and  suffering. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  therefore  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon 
every  agency  in  our  land  that  seeks  to  minister  to  the  well  being  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  And  our  God,  we  pray  that  we  may  have  a keener  sense 
of  our  responsibility  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic.  O,  God,  may  we 
not  eat  our  morsel  alone,  may  we  not  live  the  selfish  life ; but  may  we 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  good  of  others. 

We  thank  Thee  our  heavenly  Father  for  our  country,  for  all  of  its 
noble  institutions.  We  thank  Thee  for  its  heritage,  and  we  ask,  dear 
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heavenly  Father,  as  the  generations  that  have  gone  and  who  passed  to 
us  this  heritage,  that  we  may  so  live  and  so  serve  and  so  love  that  we 
shall  enrich  the  heritage  so  when  we  have  passed  on  it  shall  be  all  done 
for  the  benefit  and  helpfulness  of  the  oncoming  generations. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  we  may  exalt  righteousness  and  give  to  us 
God-fearing  men  and  women  in  public  life — men  and  women  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions — men  and  women  who  will  stand  for 
truth  and  righteousness. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  of  those  who 
in  any  way  seek  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  May  Thy  blessing  rest 
upon  our  Governor.  We  thank  Thee  for  him  and  all  that  Thou  hast  done 
through  him.  We  pray  not  only  for  our  Governor  but  all  those  who 
serve  in  public  office,  and  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  them.  May  they 
become  God-fearing  men  and  women,  remembering  they  must  stand 
before  Thee,  giving  an  account  of  their  stewardship  of  responsibility 
and  opportunity. 

Now,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  exercises  of  this  night, 
that  they  may  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  name  that  is  above  every 
name — the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord!  Amen! 

Chairman  Fleck:  One  year  ago  at  the  Fifty-fifth  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  held  in  Allentown,  the  con- 
vention elected  Dr.  Watkins  as  their  President  to  preside  over  the 
Fifty-sixth  Meeting.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  present  were  in 
attendance  at  that  meeting  and  approved  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee.  And  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wilson  at  that  time,  I know  that 
I couldn’t  say  a more  fitting  thing  than  when  she  said  that  Dr.  Watkins 
would  make  a “rousing  good  president  and  everybody  would  love  him.’’ 
I am  sure  before  the  adjournment  of  this  convention  everybody  will  love 
Dr.  Watkins  as  our  presiding  officer. 

I wish  at  this  time  to  introduce  Dr.  Watkins. 

I will  now  ask  John  B.  Haberstroh,  Esq.,  of  the  Blair  County  Bar,  to 
make  the  presentation  of  the  Souvenir  Gavel  to  Dr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  John  B.  Haberstroh:  Mr.  Chairman,  Doctor  Watkins,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  Perhaps  not  many  of  those  present  here  tonight  are 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  here  in  the  City  of  Altoona  one  of  the 
most  momentous  meetings  in  our  history  was  held.  This  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Logan  House,  just  three  blocks  southeast  of  this  hotel,  at 
Tenth  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street.  I might  say  that  a suite  of  rooms 
on  the  floor  above  have  been  set  aside  in  this  hotel,  individually  named, 
and  known  as  the  War  Governors’  Suite,  commemorating  the  meeting 
of  Loyal  War  Governors  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  who 
assembled,  September  24,  1862,  to  take  action  of  the  utmost  significance 
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and  importance  in  support  of  President  Lincoln,  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  Northern  cause  and  the  saving  of  the  Union. 

Called  by  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  President  Lincoln,  it  was  timed  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  world  as  an  endorsement  by  the  Northern  States  of  Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation  Proclamation,  issued  two  days  before. 

Assembling  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  War  for  the  Northern  cause, 
eleven  Governors,  with  a twelfth  represented,  drew  up  a pledge  of 
loyalty  to  Lincoln  and  a courageous  statement  of  faith  in  the  cause  he 
led.  After  two  days  of  conference  here  in  Altoona,  the  Governors 
proceeded  to  Washington,  where  they  delivered  their  pledge  to  tho 
President  in  person. 

Historians  regard  the  Altoona  conference  as  a turning  point  in  the 
Civil  War  and  the  saving  of  the  Union. 

There  was  a table  located  in  that  meeting  in  the  old  Logan  House 
upon  which  this  pledge  was  penned,  and  around  that  table  there  was  a 
railing.  The  old  Logan  House  has  recently  been  demolished  and  the 
railing  around  that  table  was  removed.  Prom  that  railing  there  has 
been  fashioned  the  gavel  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  your 
President,  Dr.  Watkins,  this  evening. 

I am  sure  that  during  the  years  to  come,  Dr.  Watkins  will  ever  re- 
member in  the  City  of  Altoona  there  was  presented  to  him  a gavel  that 
possesses  some  historical  value;  and  may  I say  to  the  doctor,  if  ever 
civil  war  should  break  out  while  he  is  serving  as  chairman,  may  be 
yield  the  gavel  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  together  the  discordant 
elements. 

Dr.  Watkins  was  presented  with  the  gavel. 

President  Watkins:  I wish  to  thank  you  for  this  emblem  of 
authority,  Mr.  Haberstroh. 

Our  program,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  rather  lengthy  this  evening. 
Therefore,  we  will  omit  further  preliminaries. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  Judge  Patterson  with  us  this  evening,  and 
at  this  time  I wish  to  present  him  to  you.  Judge  Marion  D.  Patterson. 

Hon.  Marion  D.  Patterson:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I assure  you  I deem  it  quite  a privilege  to  be  permitted  to  be  present 
with  you  tonight.  I am  sure  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  recognize 
this  body  as  a most  important  one  at  this  time  and  I congratulate  the 
body  in  having  so  many  ladies  present.  The  work  of  this  Association 
is  always  well  done  by  these  noble  women  who  do  so  much  for  public 
good  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace. 
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It  has  been  generally  said  that  the  destinies  of  our  people  were  in 
the  hands  of  business  men  and  bankers,  men  with  money  and  men  at 
the  heads  of  large  business  institutions.  That  is  no  longer  true.  The 
destinies  of  our  people  are  today  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor,  because  if  you  believe  half  what  you  hear  people  say,  and  if  you 
believe  one-tenth  of  what  you  read  in  the  newspapers,  we  are  all  des- 
perately poor  and  headed  for  the  poorhouse.  So  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, have  upon  your  hands  grave  responsibilities. 

I remember  that  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taft  said  that  the  American 
people  were  peculiar  in  one  particular  and  different  from  all  other 
peoples  of  the  world  in  that  when  they  set  their  minds  on  a certain  thing 
and  turn  their  faces  toward  a certain  object  they  keep  on  toward  that 
object  with  tremendous  force,  never  stopping  to  reason  the  thing  out, 
and  finally  they  smash  their  noses  against  a stone  wall.  He  went  on 
to  say  further  that  the  people  would  then  turn  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  go  in  the  same  manner  until  they  finally  found  their  faces  against 
another  stone  wall. 

For  years  the  American  people  have  been  climbing  upgrade  to  pros- 
perity until  they  have  reached  tremendous  heights,  beyond  any  dream  of 
the  past.  And,  of  course,  they  had  to  come  down.  We  are  now  on  the 
other  grade  and  we  are  traveling  rapidly  down,  down,  down. 

I have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  that  is  yours. 
I believe  the  situation  in  Altoona  today  is  not  much  different  than  we 
will  find  all  over  the  State.  However,  I was  astounded  today  after 
looking  up  the  records  to  find  in  this  County  of  140,000  people,  we  have 
about  2,000  families  who  are  receiving  aid.  Counting  five  persons,  on 
the  average,  to  each  family,  it  means  that  we  have  10,000  individuals 
in  Blair  County  receiving  aid  from  our  County  taxpayers.  I am  re- 
ferring to  outside  relief  and  that  doesn’t  include  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  being  spent  in  our  County  institutions. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  astounding!  It  demands  not  only  the 
attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  welfare  workers,  but 
the  attention  of  all  of  our  people  throughout  the  country.  Bight  here 
in  Blair  County  it  means  that  one  person  out  of  fourteen  is  receiving 
alms  from  the  taxpayers. 

As  I say,  yours  is  a tremendous  responsibility.  You  must  not  only 
cafe  for  those  who  are  in  need,  but  you  must  discriminate  carefully 
those  who  ask  for  alms. 

Great  Britain  is  today  almost  tottering  from  the  dole  system,  and 
while  we  don ’t  have  any  such  system,  so-called,  fellow  citizens,  there 
is  growing  in  this  great  land  of  ours  system  upon  system  which  means 
the  same  thing  as  the  dole  system. 
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These  huge  sums  of  money  which  are  expended  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  are  only  a part  of  the  money  expended  for  charity  by  charitable 
organizations.  Each  community  has  its  individual  charitable  organi- 
zations, not  only  one  but  many,  and  altogether  charity  is  becoming 
tremendously  popular. 

I can  cite  one  incident  which  happened  right  here  in  this  town.  A 
man  whom  I have  known  for  many  years  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
I could  help  him  secure  employment.  This  was  but  a few  months  ago. 
Ten  years  ago  he  had  too  much  pride  to  receive  charity.  He  is  well 
and  strong.  I told  him  that  I would  do  what  I could.  I know  that 
he  was  formerly  engaged  in  quite  a responsible  business.  He  isn ’t 
addicted  to  liquor,  he  hasn’t  any  bad  habits  that  I know  of;  but  I 
was  astounded  when  he  told  me  that  he  wasn ’t  doing  anything.  I said 
to  him,  “How  are  you  getting  along?”  He  told  me  that  he  had  re- 
ceived two  loads  of  coal  from  the  charitable  organization.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  a little  saved  up,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  procured  coal  from  the  charitable  organi- 
zation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  just  who  should  receive  aid  and  who  is  not  worthy  to  re- 
ceive aid.  And  that  is  a tremendous  responsibility.  It  is  your  respon- 
sibility not  to  make  charity  too  popular  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  United  States.  If  we  do,  we  will  sooner  or  later  have  in 
an  indirect  way  what  is  known  as  the  dole  system  here  in  this  country. 

I am  not  here  to  deliver  an  address,  but  merely  have  been  asked  to 
welcome  you  to  this  beautiful  part  of  our  great  State. 

I know  that  you  have  a rather  full  program,  and  I sincerely  hope 
that  your  deliberations  here  may  be  profitable  to  each  and  every  member 
of  this  Association.  I also  hope  that  you  will  find  time  to  see  our 
country,  see  our  mountains,  and  the  wonderful  scenery  surrounding  our 
fair  City.  I want  you  to  be  sure  and  see  our  beautiful  valleys — farming 
country  which  is  unsurpassed. 

The  people  of  Altoona  extend  to  you  a most  cordial  welcome. 

I thank  you. 

President  Watkins:  We  will  now  call  upon  past  President  C.  W. 
Smiles  to  make  the  response  to  the  address  of  welcome.  Mr.  Smiles. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smiles:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After 
listening  to  that  wonderful  address  by  his  honor,  the  Judge,  and  also 
the  little  historical  sketch  of  the  old  Logan  House,  my  mind  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  I stayed  at  the  Logan  House.  I think  I myself  could 
write  a little  history  in  connection  with  my  own  life  and  the  Logan 
House. 

It  was  in  1916,  at  which  time  this  body  met  in  the  City  of  Altoona. 
When  I arrived  I immediately  came  to  the  convention  before  going  to 
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the  hotel.  I don’t  believe  it  was  quite  as  warm  that  evening  as  it  is 
this  evening.  But  very  patiently  and  attentively  I sat  through  that 
session.  I heard  one  of  the  most  wonderful  papers  read  on  Legal 
Settlement  that  I ever  heard.  I think  it  was  presented  by  Judge  Kun. 
It  took  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

It  so  happened  that  I was  assigned  to  the  old  Logan  House,  and 
following  the  meeting  I went  directly  to  the  hotel.  I was  tired  and 
sleepy  and  wanted  to  get  to  bed  and  get  a good  night’s  rest.  Naturally 
I had  in  mind  a nice  comfortable  bed  and  looked  forward  to  a good 
night’s  rest.  I found  that  my  assignment  was  in  a room  that  was 
directly  over  at  least  six  railroad  tracks,  and  it  seemed  to  me  there  were 
three  trains  running  east  and  west  all  night  long.  And  it  seemed  to 
me  that  each  one  of  the  trains  running  towards  Pittsburgh  had  at  least 
four  engines.  And  there  was  a most  pitiful  lack  of  our  beloved  anthra- 
cite in  the  fireboxes  of  those  engines.  You  can  imagine  how  much  rest 
I got  that  night. 

That  is  the  history  attached  to  the  Logan  House  as  far  as  I am 
concerned. 

As  our  President  has  said,  we  should  be  brief  this  evening.  I am 
going  to  be  brief. 

I want  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  when  the  Executive  Committee 
met  here  in  the  City  of  Altoona  in  the  month  of  May,  we  found  such 
a ready  response  to  our  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  local  newspapers,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  officials  from 
Hollidaysburg,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  here  in  Altoona  we  were 
going  to  hold  one  of  the  greatest  conventions  we  have  ever  had.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  convention  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  conventions  we  have  ever  held. 

Tonight  we  are  going  to  be  honored  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I feel  it  is  not  only  a great  compliment 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  to 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Altoona  and  Blair  County. 

Your  Honor,  I want  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  this  Association  for  the 
kind  welcome  you  have  extended.  I am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  a 
fine  time  during  our  stay  in  your  beautiful  city.  I thank  you. 

President  Watkins:  The  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Welfare, 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  with  us  tonight.  I am  assured  that 
she  is  a good  scout  and  a good  fellow  and  has  been  properly  vouched  for. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  MRS.  ALICE  E. 
LIVERIGHT,  SECRETARY  OP  WELFARE. 

It  is  not  my  intention  tonight  to  take  up  any  specific  problems 
concerning  your  own  work.  That  would  be  decidedly  presumptuous 
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since  actually  I have  come  here  to  learn  about  the  work  that  you  are 
doing,  realizing  there  is  so  much  with  which  I am  not  acquainted  and 
that  specifically  the  details  of  your  organization  and  functioning  are 
factors  concerning  which  I look  to  you  for  wider  knowledge.  (Indicating 
Mrs.  Tyson — Mrs.  Megee — Miss  Labaree.) 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  very  definite  opinions  concerning  the 
inter-relationship  of  social  agencies — their  activities,  their  personnel 
— I shall  deem  it  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  you  rather  some  of  our 
working  problems  and  trust  that  by  doing  so  we  may  develop  a 
mutual  relationship  of  cooperation  and  coordination. 

While  this  gathering  actually  represents  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  I know  that  the  audience  is  a most  inclusive 
and  varied  one  including  as  well,  County  Commissioners,  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  members  of  Boards  of  a variety  of  agencies,  professional 
workers  and  interested  lay  people.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  only 
through  this  intermingling  of  many  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  relief  can  we  develop  a concerted  program.  In  fact  this 
is  a gathering  of  vast  importance,  for  a body  of  people  whose  respon- 
sibility during  the  year  of  1930  represented  an  expenditure  of 
$10,657,583.21  for  poor  relief,  certainly  is  a vital  and  fundamental 
factor  in  the  welfare  program  of  our  State. 

This  distribution  has  been  no  light  responsibility.  Yet  as  I looked 
at  your  charter  I realized  that  in  making  it  you  fully  sensed  the 
limitless  possibilities  for  community  contact  inherent  in  your  work. 

Granted  the  magnitude  of  your  annual  program  and  the  value  of 
being  together  tonight,  is  this  meeting  merely  a passing  incident 
accepted  as  a voluntary,  annual  session,  or  does  the  spirit  of  working 
together  carry  you  through  the  entire  year?  I sometimes  fear  that 
after  we  leave  conferences  like  this,  we  go  back  thrilled  for  the 
moment  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  then  settle  down,  each  one 
in  his  own  office  rarely  in  touch  with  one  another.  It  is  not  only  the 
acquaintance  with  those  who  are  active  in  specific  welfare  work  that 
is  important,  but  it  is  important  that  we  be  well  acquainted 
with  our  client;  also  with  the  taxpayer  who  provides  the  funds  as 
well  as  with  the  State  Welfare  Department.  They  should  all  be 
present  in  your  picture  of  the  well-rounded  job. 

The  fundamental  point  is  that  we  are  all  one  and  the  same,  only 
in  different  positions.  The  social  worker  and  the  Board  member 
naturally  represent  the  tax-payer  and  who  knows  but  that  today’s 
taxpayer  becomes  tomorrow’s  recipient. 

This  interchangeableness  of  community  status  should  make  us  very 
much  more  flexible  in  our  relationships. 
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Although  my  work  in  the  past  has  largely  been  in  the  field  of 
private  social  service,  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
associated  myself  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  because  I cannot 
see  how  anyone  can  ignore  the  fact  that  public  welfare  is  now  more 
and  more,  for  obvious  reasons,  coming  into  its  own.  By  this  I do 
not  mean  to  decry  or  understimate  the  value  of  private  social  work. 
This  must  continue  for  the  specialized  job,  for  the  research  job,  for 
the  laboratory  experience.  Yet  in  a democratic  set-up  does  it  not 
seem  proper  that  citizens  should  look  to  the  municipality,  the  county 
or  the  State  for  assistance, — is  it  not  just,  is  it  not  dignified?  When  I 
say  that  it  is  “dignified”  and  “just”  I might  add  that  it  should 
be  dignified  and  just,  and  it  is  not  dignified  when  public  officials 
humiliate  the  recipient  of  public  funds  by  carping  criticism  about 
his  personal  life;  nor  is  it  just  to  give  grudging  relief  grants  which 
scarcely  keep  the  breath  of  life  within  the  recipient. 

At  this  point  I should  like  to  say  that  frequently  the  justice  of 
relief  distribution  can  better  be  maintained  in  a community  by  em- 
ploying a professional  social  worker.  I say  this  because  such  a person, 
presumably  less  close  to  the  inhabitants,  can  without  prejudice  and 
more  impersonally  meet  the  problems  of  those  applying  for  relief. 

There  are  two  words  that  are  overworked  in  our  relief  vocabulary — 
“worthy”  and  “gratitude.”  They  have  frequently  been  distorted 
in  their  use  by  thoughtless  community  workers,  for  who  shall  establish 
the  standard  of  the  “worthiness?”  And  are  not  hunger  and.  cold 
claim  enough  for  our  assistance?  And  why  stress  the  gratitude  of 
the  recipient  who  really  claims  his  just  right  in  requesting  community 
assistance  ? 

There  is  another  way  in  which  I feel  that  we  frequently  err, 
and  that  is  in  our  method  of  saving  the  taxpayer.  Is  it  really 
economical  and  just  to  the  taxpayer  to  grant  minimum  relief  budgets 
which  barely  maintain  the  life  of  the  recipient?  Does  not  such  a policy 
merely  prolong  the  need  for  support?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  grant 
immediately  an  appropriation  based  on  real  need,  making  it  possible 
to  promptly  restore  the  family  to  health  and  independence,  thus  saving 
our  taxpayers  by  doing  a thorough  job  quickly  rather  than  an  in- 
different one  long  drawn-out? 

It  is  in  this  field  of  standard-setting  that  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare wants  you  to  look  to  it.  We  are  not  the  functioning  agency 
going  out  into  the  field  to  do  the  work  for  you,  (except  Mrs.  Tyson)  but 
rather  we  are  the  depository  of  a vast  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  experience  of  people  dealing  with  the  problems  of  family 
life,  child  welfare,  health,  delinquency,  etc.  Our  staff  stands  ready 
to  come  to  you  to  solve  a special  problem,  to  work  out  budgets,  to 
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help  you  to  develop  your  own  program.  Many  counties  use  the  Depart- 
ment hut  we  wish  that  more  would  do  so.  While  there  has  been 
splendid  contact  between  the  Department  and  many  of  the  groups 
throughout  the  State,  we  would  like  more  and  more  to  have  you  feel 
that  we  have  something  to  offer  and  that  you  consider  it  desirable. 

This  winter  of  emergency  should  and  will  bring  the  public  and 
private  agencies  closer  together  than  ever. 

I am  not  one  of  the  optimists  who  believes  that  unemployment 
predictions  have  been  exaggerated.  I fear  to  the  contrary,  that  we 
may  not  as  yet  have  any  conception  of  the  vastness  of  this  emergency, 
but  I am  optimistic  as  to  the  possibility  for  enduring  values  to  be 
culled  from  the  winter’s  work. 

If  private  and  public  agencies  learn  to  work  together,  if  the  public 
welfare  workers  no  longer  look  upo)j  the  staff  of  the  private  agencies 
as  high-brow  and  aloof,  and  these  latter  in  turn  become  aware  of  the 
far  greater  difficulties  encountered  by  those  working  in  the  public  field, 
some  good  will  have  been  achieved. 

During  periods  of  stress,  however,  it  is  so  easy  to  let  down  our 
standards;  it  is  so  easy  to  hurry  along  doing  the  immediate  job,  losing 
sight  of  permanent  values. 

So  far  I am  glad  to  say  that  few  reports  have  reached  us  indicating 
that  family  life  has  been  unduly  disturbed.  I mean  disturbed  because 
welfare  agencies  have  taken  children  out  of  their  homes.  Naturally 
the  reduction  of  income,  the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  deterior- 
ation have  come  to  disturb  and  upset  families,  but  social  workers 
are  making  every  effort  to  keep  families  together.  Do  let  us  stress 
this  fundamental  need.  There  were  times  when  children  were  thought- 
lessly removed  from  their  parents  because  it  seemed  expedient  and 
less  expensive  to  send  them  to  the  Homes  or  institutions  where  they 
could  be  well  cared  for.  We  thought  but  little  of  the  aftermath  of 
child  problems  developed  because  of  these  separations  and  the  un- 
necessary sacrifice  made  by  parents  who  were  convinced  by  earnest 
workers  that  they  were  thus  doing  the  right  thing  by  their  children. 
Do  not  let  such  a thing  happen  this  winter ! Immediate  needs  are  so 
pressing — -food,  clothing,  housing — must  be  taken  care  of,  yet  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  a weakened  generation  of  young  people  growing  up 
in  our  midst,  so  let  us  think  in  the  terms  of  their  future  needs  as  well. 

Unemployment  has  been  with  us,  not  for  one  winter,  but  for  several 
and  many  children  have  in  the  most  important  years  of  their  growth, 
suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  no  matter  what  may  come  they  will 
always  remain  in  our  midst  as  the  weakened  product  of  these  tragic 
days. 
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I want  to  add  to  this  picture  of  the  need  for  maximum,  not 
minimum,  standards,  a plea  for  the  maintenance  of  so-called  character 
building  organizations.  Now  more  than  ever,  with  added  leisure,  the 
recreational  life  of  the  adult  and  the  child  becomes  a fundamental 
problem.  Here  the  volunteer,  the  Board  member,  can  be  most  re- 
sourceful. Keep  your  neighbor  busy — if  not  on  the  job,  then  in  ways 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  use  some  of  his  excess  energy, 
to  fill  his  empty  hours  and  to  forget  his  dreary  home.  Mental  break- 
downs, community  unrest  and  delinquency  (already  the  population  of 
our  penal  institutions  has  increased  greatly)  may  be  avoided  by  such 
a program. 

We  speak  of  “made  work.”  We  accept  it  as  part  of  the  commu- 
nity relief  program.  Do  add  the  slogan  “made  play”  to  your  program. 

The  Department  of  Welfare,  your  Department,  stands  ready  as 
your  servant  to  work  with  you  at  all  times  hoping  to  establish  in 
Pennsylvania  a worthy  record  of  social  welfare. 

President  Watkins:  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  a new  comer 
to  this  Association,  a man  from  my  own  institution,  Dr.  Stephen  M. 
Smith,  Clinical  Director  of  the  Polk  State  School. 

“CARE  OP  THE  FEEBLEMINDED” 

Nations  rise  or  fall  with  their  lowliest  peasant.  It  matters  little 
that  rulers  may  count  their  subjects  as  cannon  fodder,  that  society 
may  divide  itself  into  different  levels  or  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence always  finds  Death  the  victor  and  often  a kindly,  succoring  relief 
from  a heavy  burden — but  it  matters  much  that  in  the  passing  of 
time,  yesterday  was  the  day  of  our  fathers,  to-day  is  our  own  moment 
of  possession  and  to-morrow  is  the  glorious  opportunity  for  our  child- 
ren. It  is  of  this  opportunity  that  I wish  to  speak. 

The  present  regulation  of  the  social  order  gives  the  promise  of  an 
equal  chance  for  all  but  it  has  failed  to  adequately  take  into  consider- 
ation the  inalienable  birthright  of  a “sound  mind  in  a sound  body.” 
This  is  not  so  much  an  oversight  as  a realization  of  the  puny  knowl- 
edge we  possess  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  a restricted  mental  and 
physical  development.  This  challenge  to  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  the  ages  is  being  accepted  and  the  Citadels  of  Learning,  are 
striking  fatal  blows  to  Ignorance,  Superstition,  Indifference  and  Fatal- 
ism. It  is  but  a faint  cry  back  to  the  era  of  amulets,  magic,  and  sooth 
saying.  A time  when  the  feebleminded  were  considered  to  be  crea- 
tures incapable  of  human  feeling  and  undeserving  of  human  com- 
passion. However,  we  have  come  a long  way  since  then  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  feeblemindedness;  dating  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  Professor  Jean  Itard  of  France  in  1799.  It  should  not  be 
assumed  that  this  progress  has  been  in  a straight  line.  The  road 
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traveled  has  been  one  of  many  trials,  failures  and  disappointments. 
There  has  been  much  painful  retracing  of  paths  that  led  to  false 
hopes  and  conclusions,  much  discarding  of  theories  predicated  on 
erroneous  premises  and  much  suffering  from  the  humiliation  of  bold 
assertions  not  founded  on  'fact — but  “Science”  is  like  that — she  is 
a mistress  to  be  wooed  by  truthfulness,  diligence  and  perseverance — 
not  by  flattery  and  deceit.  To-day  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 

magnificent  possibilities,  for  care  of  the  Feebleminded — and  service 

to  future  generations,  lighted  by  the  glowing  beacon  of  past 

achievement. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  80  to  100  feebleminded  persons 
per  100,000  in  the  United  States  which  would  make  a total  of  about 
a million,  using  “independent  social  adaptability”  as  the  criterion  of 
diagnosis  and  I might  say  in  passing  that  one-half  of  these  mental  de- 
fectives have  normal  parents.  Of  these  one  million  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  about  10%  require  institutional  care — a total  of 

100,000.  At.  present  there  are  159  public  and  private  institutions  for 
feebleminded  in  the  United  States  with  a patient  population  of 
61,587- — This  equals  a rate  of  50.6  persons  per  100,000.  Great  Britain 
cares  for  24,000  feebleminded  in  institutions.  Germany  19,800  and 
Italy  2,331.  Pennsylvania  is  giving  institutional  care  to  5,320.  (This 
is  aside  from  13  County  Hospitals)  with  a rate  of  53.2  persons  per 
100,000.  First  let  me  assert  that  feebleminded  persons  must  be  con- 
sidered not  as  a laboratory  organism,  as  a subject  of  interest  to  the 
scientist  alone,  but  rather  to  be  considered  in  a social  setting  pre- 
senting a social  problem. 

The  late  Dr.  Walter  Fernald  originally  outlined  a plan  for  the 
standardization  of  information  and  uniform  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  care  of  the  Feebleminded.  Dr.  Fernald ’s  plan  has  been  generally 
accepted  and  is  based  on  five  points — Identification,  Registration, 
Supervision,  Education  and  Segregation.  Your  Honorable  President, 
Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  a former  associate  of  Dr.  Fernald ’s  has  in 
recent  years  added  another  point  which  has  found  general  acceptance 
- — namely,  Selective  Sterilization  and  now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  offer 
for  consideration  the  definite  inclusion  of  a seventh  point — “ Medical 
Research.” 

Identification  and  Registration  are  progressing  in  a satisfactory 
manner  through  the  improvement  in  our  Public  School  Systems  and 
the  alertness  of  social  agencies.  Supervision  is  being  met  by  a 
constant  broadening  of  the  scope  of  organized  Social  Welfare.  This 
is  achieved  through  State  Welfare  departments,  Juvenile  Courts, 
Church  organizations  and  various  service  clubs.  Education  means 
education  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  patient  and  the  effectiveness 
of  this  is  easily  measured  by  the  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  relatives  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Mental  Health  Clinics, 
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the  requests  for  admission  to  State  Institutions  and  the  innumerable 
invitations  extended  to  leaders  in  this  field  to  address  Parent-Teachers 
organizations,  Social  Service  groups,  Normal  School  Classes,  College 
Classes,  Student  Nurses,  Service  Clubs,  and  Medical  Societies.  Educa- 
tion of  the  feebleminded  person  in  the  community  is  making  rapid 
strides  through  the  medium  of  special  ungraded  classes  in  the  Public 
Schools  and.  the  results  are  gratifying.  Segregation  in  its  broadest 
sense  must  include  the  proper  placement  of  feebleminded  children 
in  foster  homes  when  their  own  homes  are  handicapped  by  economic 
difficulties  or  when  the  family  fail  to  have  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  child’s  difficulties.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  often 
as, necessary  to  protect  the  Feebleminded  from  Society  as  it  is  to 
protect  Society  from  the  Feebleminded.  These  children  are  not  born 
with  evil  instincts  and  only  become  a menace  when  their  plastic 
minds  have  been  introduced  to  crime  by  persons  of  higher  intellect. 
Foster  home  segregation  has  reached)  its  highest  expression  in 
Europe  where  England  has  20,000  placed  in  this  manner  and  on  the 
continent  there  are  entire  villages  composed  of  such  homes — notably 
the  one  at  Gheel.  Institutional  Segregation  for  many  years,  was 
considered  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  feebleminded  problem 
and  institutional  care  was  more  easily  accomplished  than  some  of  the 
other  phases  because  the  public  had  already  had  satisfactory  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  insane  in  this  fashion.  Pennsylvania  has 
an  honorable  history  in  its  institutional  care  of  the  mental  defective, 
being  among!  the  first  to  make  such  provision  and  being  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  men  of  vision,  skill  and  unclerstanding  to  guide 
their  destinies.  These  institutions  have  at  no  time  been  only  custodial. 
Since  the  first  they  have  been  “Training  Schools,”  but  they  have 
done  more  than  offer  the  prosaic  three  R’s;  They  have  offered  in- 
struction to  the  extent  of  capability  in  industrial  as  well  as  academic 
subjects;  they  have  allowed  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care  the 
privilege  of  human  relationships  on  a le'vel  which  their  meager 
mentalities  could  appreciate  and  have  shielded  them  from  the  ridicule 
of  the  thoughtless  and  the  gaping  of  the  curious.  Institutional  care 
will  always  be  necessary  for  certain  types  of  cases  but  with  improve- 
ment in  our  methods  of  training  and  with  custody  of  the  child  during 
the  formative  years  it  may  be  possible  to  return  a higher  percentage 
to  the  community  as  an  asset  rather  than  as  a liability.  Selective 
Sterilization  is  slowly  finding  its  place  as  an  instrument  of  humane 
prophylaxis.  Twenty-four  states  have  enacted  sterilization  laws 
during  the  past  24  years  and  10,000  persons  have  received  the  benefits 
of  this  form  of  therapy  but  only  about  1500  of  these  were  feeble- 
minded and  the  majority  were  in  California.  An  investigation  of 
results  revealed  72%  of  male  cases  and  65%  of  female  cases  as 
successful.  Interpretation  of  “successful”  was  taken  to  mean  well 
behaved,  self  supporting  or  supported  from  legitimate  sources,  and 
the  interests  of  society  protected  as  well  as  if  they  remained  in  an 
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institution.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  “unsuccessful” 
cases  only  8%  of  the  girls  exhibited  sex  delinquencies.  Sterilization 
does  not  replace  education.  It  is  a measure  to  be  used  after  education 
and  when  it  is  the  only  barrier  to  a complete  social  adjustment  and 
would  reach  not  more  that  20%  of  institutional  cases.  It  is  unneces- 
sary in  the  lower  grades  of  mental  deficiency.  Pennsylvania  in  1905 
was  the  first  state  in  which  the  legislature  passed  a law  authorizing 
Sterilization,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  and  as  yet  it  has 
no  such  law,  but  enlightened,  understanding  will  prevail  and  the 
future  will  witness  a legalization  of  such  procedure  by  state  statute. 
Medical  Research  is  a vague  term  but  its  tenets  are  concrete.  These 
can  only  mean  a careful,  critical,  exhaustive  inquiry  of  all  the  facts 
pertaining  to  cause  and  effect  of  disorders  of  the  mind  and  body. 
It  is  true  that  Research  often  works  its  way  back  from  effect  to  cause, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  many  negative  findings  often  precede  one, 
small  positive  finding — but  that  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  value 
of  such  investigation,  in  fact,  Science  is  so  rigid  that  it  accepts 
conclusions  only  after  every  effort  has  been  made  to  destroy  the 
premises  upon  which  the  conclusions  are  based.  Medical  Res  cm  oh 
in  its  relation  to  the  feebleminded  must  embrace  the  entire  field  of 
Medicine.  Probably  the  greatest  progress  so  far  has  been  in  the  field 
of  the  Ductless  Glands.  Even  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  breeders  of 
animals  made  use  of  empirical  knowledge  in  this  connection  but  its 
scientific  understanding  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  Addison  with  his  description  in  1855  of  the  disease  of  the 
supra-renal  glands  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  preceded  by 
such  illustrious  men  as  Basedow  and  Graves,  and  followed  by  Charcot, 
Brown-Sequard  and  Von  Merring  all  of  whom  were  instrumental  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  our  present  knowledge.  Ho  one  can  witness 
the  marvelous  transformation  of  a stunted,  bloated,  drivelling,  im- 
becilic  cretin  into  a normal,  well  shaped,  intelligent  child,  upon  the 
administration  of  thyroid  extract,  without  having  a feeling  of  rev- 
erend admiration  for  the  men  whose  study  made  these  miraculous 
changes  possible — and  an  irresistible  urge  to  give  every  assistance 
to  investigations  which  will  further  unveil  the  mysteries  of  a mind 
wrhich  never  leaves  the  portals  of  infancy.  It  is  to  our  institutions 
and  clinics  that  we  must  look  for  enlightenment  because  there  is 
where  the  material  is  concentrated.  Clinical  studies  must  be  supple- 
mented by  completely  equipped,  laboratories  because  X-Rays,  Bio 
Chemistry  and  Therapeutics  will  be  one  of  the  main  thorofares 
leading  to  further  understanding  of  the  problem.  Post-mortem  ex- 
aminations should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  plan  which  has  Research 
as  its  motive. 

There  can  be  no  turning  back,  no  relenting  in  our  quest  'for  means 
to  conquer  the  social  blemish  of  Mental  Deficiency.  Life  holds  no 
scene  more  pathetic  than  when  a physician  stands  powerless  before 
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the  tearful  pleadings  of  a mother  who  holds  in  her  arms  the  child 
who  doesn ’t  know  that  destiny  has  singled!  it  out  for  a life  of 
isolation. 

President  Watkins:  Agreeable  to  custom  long  standing,  it  is  the 
duty  of  your  President  to  make  a so-called  President ’s  Address. 

Your  Excellency,  the  Governor,  members  of  the  Association,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I am  indeed  grateful  and  profoundly  thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  you  as  President  of  this  Association,  one  of  the 
oldest  organizations  of  public  officials  engaged  in  charitable  work  in 
the  United  States.  The  honor  is  doubly  appreciated  when  I consider  the 
fact  that  I have  been  one  of  you  for  so  short  a time. 

For  fifty-six  years  this  society  has  upheld  the  banner  of  welfare  wrork 
in  Pennsylvania,  meeting  with  its  defeats  and  its  victories,  often  un- 
appreciated by  the  general  public.  Welfare  work  often  lacks  popular 
appeal.  It  makes  a less  dramatic  appeal  than  does  other  public  work 
and  enterprise,  yet  the  average  Director  of  the  Poor  has  more  duties  and 
is  the  lowest  paid  of  any  officials  of  the  Commonwealth. 

According  to  custpm,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  President  of  this 
Association  to  review  progress  in  welfare  work  throughout  the  state, 
to  rise  far  enough  above  the  horizon  to  take  a wide  view  of  the  entire 
field,  involving  the  risk  of  losing  sight  of  some  of  the  important  details 
of  welfare  work  which  a presidential  address  should  contain. 

Hospitalizat  ion : The  extensive  use  of  hospitals  is  of  comparitively 
recent  origin.  It  was  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  hospitalization 
of  the  sick  was  done  in  any  great  numbers,  except  for  those  who  were 
homeless  or  for  those  whose  conditions  required  isolation  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family.  Care  of  the  ill  in  the  homes  is  becoming  less 
and  less.  One  of  the  main  factors  confronting  those  engaged  in  welfare 
work  is  the  construction  of  more  economical  hospital  units.  Unneces- 
sary competition  is  taking  place  between  the  various  cities,  counties  and 
state  institutions  in  their  too  elaborate  planning  and  too  high  per-bed 
cost.  The  taxpayer  is  often  lost  sight  of  and  is  given  too  little  con- 
sideration. 

Hospital  construction  should  be  simplified  and  made  more  economical 
both  from  the  construction  and  maintenance  standpoints.  The  days  of 
the  gargoyles,  the  turrets  and  towers  have  passed  and  have  given  way 
to  a more  practical  type  of  architecture. 

Mentally  III:  The  mentally  ill,  or  so-called  insane,  continues  to  be 
one  of  our  largest  hospitalization  problems.  Over  one-half  of  the  total 
hospital  beds  occupied  in  the  United  States  are  occupied  by  persons 
suffering  from  mental  disease  or  mental  defect.  Mental  illness  is  ap- 
parently on  the  increase.  Institutions  of  Pennsylvania  are  filled. 
Urgent  cases  are  being  received  and  cared  for  and  notwithstanding 
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over-crowding,  a large  percentage  are  being  being  returned  to  the 
community. 

Under  increased  facilities,  many  early  and  incipient  cases  might  be 
detected  and  given  treatment  at  a much  earlier  period  than  now  obtains. 
Many  of  our  mental  hospitals  are  now  returning  over  twenty-five  percent 
of  their  admissions  as  cured.  Napoleon  stated  that  war  was  the  touch- 
stone to  insanity,  likewise  is  strain  and  stress  of  modern  life.  Until 
this  can  be  somewhat  lessened,  until  better  preventative  methods  are 
found,  or  at  least  applied,  the  incident  of  insanity  will  very  likely 
continue. 

During  the  last  biennium  nine  percent  of  all  mental  illnesses  com- 
mitted to  institutions  were  due  to  specific  disease  (syphilis),  seven  per- 
cent due  to  alcoholism.  In  other  words,  approximately  one  in  every 
six  is  due  to  definite,  known  preventable  causes.  In  former  days  we 
often  heard  the  expression,  ‘ ‘ railroading  the  insane.  ’ ’ After  fifteen 
years  experience  in  public  institutions,  I have  never  seen  a person 
committed  as  mentally  ill  that  did  not  properly  belong  there,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  seen  a great  many  outside  the  institution  that 
very  definitely  belong  there.  With  present  over-crowding  and  the 
urgent  need  of  better  facilities,  the  so-called  “railroading”  of  the 
insane  is  non-existent. 

Epileptics : Pennsylvania  made  a forward  step  in  establishing  the 

new  institution  for  epileptics  at  Selinsgrove.  The  epileptic  deserves  a 
separate  type  of  treatment,  a separate  type  of  training  in  an  institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  his  care  and  treatment.  It  is  unfair  both  to  the 
epileptic  and  the  other  types  of  patients  to  have  them  in  the  same 
institution.  It  constitutes  a distinct  embarrassment  to  the  treatment  of 
either.  There  are  already  enough  known  epileptics  in  the  state  insti- 
tutions and  county  homes  to  more  than  fill  its  anticipated  capacity.  Its 
rapid  development  will  relieve,  indirectly,  the  acute  situation  prevailing 
in  all  other  types  of  state  institutions. 

Mentally  Deficient-.  This  group  constitutes  numerically  the  biggest 
welfare  problem  in  the  entire  group.  Pennsylvania  has  approximately 
one-third  enough  beds  tb  meet  the  urgent  applications  alone.  With 
increased  competition,  improved  modes  of  transportation,  development  of 
the  machine  age,  the  formation  of  special  classes  in  the  public  school 
system,  all  have  tended  to  push  the  backward  boy  or  girl  to  the  fore- 
ground. We  again  emphasize  the  early  recognition  and  intensive  train- 
ing during  the  formative  years  for  this  group,  and  that  improvement 
in  means  and  methods  should  be  found  for  increased  parole  work.  We 
have  on  other  occasions  outlined  a complete  program  for  the  care  of 
this  group,  including  better  parole  work,  selective  sterilization  and 
special  classes  in  public  schools. 

Prisons:  The  development  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  together  with 
improvements  at  Roekview,  Muncy,  Morganza  and  Huntingdon  has 
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placed  Pennsylvania  among  the  leading  states  in  the  Union  in  the  care 
of  this  type  of  person.  The  personnel  controlling  these  institutions  of 
corrections  are  outstanding;  while  some  of  the  most  or  of  the  worst 
prison  riots  have  occurred  in  history,  Pennsylvania  lias  been  compara- 
tively free  of  them. 

The  answer  is  humane  control,  proper  food,  housing  and  proper  em- 
ployment as  well  as  interesting  employment.  As  institutional  admin- 
istrator, I urge  increased  use  of  prison  labor  goods;  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  man  behind  the  bars,  we  should  utilize  wherever  possible  the 
product  of  his  handiwork.  These  can  be  and  are  being  made  competi- 
tively and  a better  product  in  general  is  being  turned  out  than  can  be 
obtained  by  commercial  competition.  By  their  increased  use  we. promote 
welfare  in  general  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  penalize  our  budget. 

Department  of  Welfare:  The  Department  of  Welfare  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  of  the  newest  created  departments  in  the  Capital.  Its, 
ramifications  touch  the  lives,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  one-tenth  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  its  various  bureaus  and  divisions,  it 
comes  into  contact  with  every  welfare  organization  throughout  the  state. 
It  has  done,  is  doing  now,  and  will  continue  to  do,  a real  job.  I ask 
for  the  full  co-operation  of  errery  agency  of  every  worker  throughout 
the  state  with  this  department.  Having  been  framed  in  both  local  and 
central  administration,  I see  the  need  for  both,  each  co-operating  with 
the  other.  Due  to  increased  appropriations  the  last  biennium  approxi- 
mately four  thousand  additional  beds  were  added  to  the  institutions 
under  this  department.  During  the  present  biennium  a similar  number 
will  be  added.  Pennsylvania  will  meet  its  welfare  needs  in  a regular 
and  orderly  manner.  Progress  in  welfare  work  in  the  last  biennium 
and  plans  for  the  present  biennium  should  be  encouraging  to  every 
welfare  worker. 

Administration:  I trust  you  will  pardon  me  in  referring  to  hospital 
administration.  It  is,  however,  in  this  field  of  welfare  work  that  I am 
vitally  interested.  With  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  biennially  in 
Pennsylvania,  state,  county  and  municipal,  the  administration  of  welfare 
institutions  is  one  of  vital  concern.  The  personal  equation  enters  into 
every  form  of  administration,  and  what  is  best  for  one  institution  will 
of  necessity  be  modified  in  another. 

I am  reminded  of  Pope’s  statement,  “For  forms  of  government  let 
fools  contest,  that  form  that  is  best  administered  is  best.  ’ ’ In  general, 
the  administration  of  an  institution  should  be  of  Jeffersonian  simplicity, 
few  departments,  few  rules  and  regulations,  and  let  those  be  strictly 
observed  and  adhered  to.  Business  forms  should  be  standardized,  busi- 
ness policies  adopted,  simplified  and  their  use  insisted  upon  by  the 
governing  authority.  Unnecessary  red  tape  should  be  eliminated  and 
the  care  of  the  patient  himself  should  be  stressed,  because  he,  after  all, 
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is  wiiy  we  have  positions.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  trend  of 
administration  is  toward  centralization. 

Increasing  changes  affecting  state  institutions  have  to  do  with  central- 
ization of  purchasing,  construction,  revenue,  collection  and  auditing. 
This  centralization  has  indirectly  affected  the  couuty  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions as  well.  Many  details  of  these  ideas  require  further  con- 
sideration and  perfection  before  the  institutions  can  operate  with  the 
ease  that  they  should. 

Economy  of  operation  is  always  desirable.  It  matters  little  who 
places  the  order,  who  checks  up  on  the  transaction  as  long  as  institu- 
tional needs  can  be  met  with  speed  and  a service  rendered  institutions 
consistent  with  the  needs.  It  also  matters  little  who  supervises  the 
construction  of  a building  or  who  has  the  disbursement  of  funds  for 
same  so  long  as  the  local  institution  may  be  given  a free  hand  in 
planning  the  building  to  suit  its  particular  needs.  It  matters  little 
who  collects  the  revenue  due  an  institution,  provided  it  is  collected  with 
economy  of  personnel  and  that  the  additional  revenue  thereby  collected 
warrants  the  centralization  of  same.  It  matters  little  who  supervises 
auditing  so  long  as  the  system  is  a simple  one  and  remains  intact  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  become  familiar  with  it. 

The  common  denominator  around  which  all  schemes  should  rotate 
is  the  individual  'patient.  The  duty  of  those  in  charge  is  to  see  that 
his  needs  are  supplied  economically,  speedily  and  with  a minimum 
amount  of  red  tape  incident  thereto.  Permanency  of  system  is  greatly 
desirable.  These  changes  have  been  brought  about  very  recently.  We, 
therefore,  are  too  near  their  inception  to  permit  of  any  constructive 
criticism  or  suggestion.  However,  may  we  point  out  that  individual 
institutional  initiative  should  not  be  dimmed  and  that  centralization, 
which  appears  very  plausible  in  theory,  requires  practical  hands  to 
direct  it  and  continuity  in  office  to  perfect  it.  If  the  needs  of  the 
individual  patient  are  being  met  economically  and  speedily,  it  matters 
little  who  controls  that  institution,  whether  it  be  state,  county  or  muni- 
cipal, and  while  we  are  largely  committed  to  the  state  care  of  the 
mentally  ill,  yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  over  one-half  of  the  mentally 
ill  patients  of  Pennsylvania  are  cared  for  in  other  than  state  institutions. 

Suitable  selected,  studied  and  permanent  personnel  is  absolutely 
essential.  Labor  turnover  should  be  held  at  a minimum.  More  care 
should  be  given  to  their  selection.  Polities  should  in  no  way  be  factor 
in  the  election,  selection  or  rejection  of  an  applicant  for  welfare  work. 
The  needs  of  a patient  are  the  same  under  a Democratic  or  a Republican 
administration.  They  require  the  same  amount  of  clothing,  the  same 
amouint  of  food  and  the  same  amount  of  medical  attention.  If  the 
average  business  changed  its  help  as  often  as  the  average  welfare  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  bankrupt  within  sixty  days.  Each  year  we  see  new 
faces  attending  our  conventions,  yet  changes  in  personnel  of  our  Poor 
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Directors  are  not  greatly  to  be  desired.  Any  member  of  the  Poor  Board 
is  a better  member  a second  term  than  a first.  Yet,  in  no  form  of 
government  operation,  to  my  mind,  is  better  training  desired,  far  greater 
training  than  is  necessary  in  many  of  the  diplomatic  fields,  fully  as 
much  training  both  in  practical  and  academic  work  as  should  be  required 
in  either  medicine,  law,  or  both.  I wish  to  emphasize  practical  training 
and  experience  as  well  as  academic  training.  The  need  for  increased 
training  for  public  service  in  welfare  work  is  apparent  to  all.  This 
work  should  be  a challenge  to  the  youth  of  America.  Tenure  in  office 
should  last  longer  than  one  administration,  welfare  work  should  be  put 
on  a permanent  basis  and  stability  throughout  the  welfare  field,  state, 
county  and  municipal  should  ensue. 

Most  of  our  institutions  contain  large  acreage  that  is  untillable.  A 
sane,  conservative  program  of  reforestation  should  be  adopted.  Every 
acre  of  untillable  land  owned  by  state  institutions  should  be  growing 
a tree.  Specialization  in  farming,  based  upon  a careful  analysis  of 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  should  obtain.  Non-essentials  and  frills 
in  farming  activities  should  be  abolished.  Interchange  of  institutional 
products  should  be  practiced  between  the  various  institutions.  This 
would  prevent  competition  with  the  open  market  and  yet  protect  the 
individual  institutional  budget. 

As  we  have  seen  the  name  of  the  insane  asylum  changed  to  the  state 
hospital,  the  school  for  the  feebleminded  changed  to  the  state  school,  the 
term  ‘ ‘ insanity  ’ ’ changed  to  ‘ ‘ mental  illness,  ’ ’ the  term  ‘ ‘ Poor  House  ’ ’ 
changed  to  “County  Home,”  the  thought  has  occurred  to  many  of  us 
that  the  name  of  this  association  should  be  changed  from  the  “Associa- 
tion of  Directors  of  the  Poor,’’  to  the  “Association  of  Public  Welfare 
Directors.  ’ ’ This  would  include  all  of  its  present  title  and  functions 
and  would  lend  a more  wholesome  term  to  its  work. 

There  is  likewise  needed  a complete  revision,  codification  and  simpli- 
fication of  our  present  laws  relating  to  the  poor.  Many  of  them  are 
ambiguous,  over -lapping  and  difficult  of  administration,  largely  inherited 
from  England,  having  generations  of  additions  and  revisions,  and  yet 
constituting  one  of  our  biggest  stumbling  blocks  in  the  administration 
of  welfare  work. 

Prevention:  “Much  for  care,  more  for  cure  but  most  for  prevention’’ 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  day.  We  have  made  comparatively  little 
inroad  toward  the  prevention  of  many  of  our  worst  welfare  problems. 
Research  and  study  have  not  gone  hand  in  hand  with  custodial  care. 
I have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  individual  institution  that  is  giving 
good  custodial  care  but  at  least  five  to  ten  percent,  preferably  the 
latter,  of  our  state  appropriations,  should  be  devoted  to  a definite  re- 
search program.  Research  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  clinic. 
The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
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Recently  I visited  the  famous  stock  farms  in  the  Blue  Grass  regions 
of  Kentucky.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  see  the  great  horse  Man-Of-War. 
He  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  unblemished,  without  a scar  upon  him. 
Having  won  every  premium  and  every  honor  upon  the  turf,  having  won 
a third  of  a million  dollars  for  his  owner,  he  is  now  retired  amid  luxu- 
rious surroundings.  He  is  bathed  once  daily,  is  given  four  hours  exercise 
under  the  saddle  and  on  the  turf.  He  has  two  daily  attendants.  His 
grooming  is  of  the  best.  His  owner  has  a half  million  dollars  insurance 
upon  him.  His  name  is  emblazoned  across  the  door  of  the  stable  in 
gold,  yet  more  conspicuous  at  the  entrance  of  this  stable  is  a six  genera- 
tion pedigree.  In  my  admiration  for  horse  flesh,  I could  not  keep  from 
thinking  how  many  of  the  patients  in  my  institution  of  twenty  seven 
hundred  could  in  any  way  show  such  care,  such  pedigree,  suc-h  attention 
and  to  keep  from  wondering  what  a premium  we  have  put  on  lack  of 
proper  attention  to  the  human  race.  When  we  reach  the  point  of  where 
we  are  willing  to  spend  in  time  and  money  one-third  as  much  as  we 
now  pay  to  the  growing  of  proper  live  stock,  we  can  then  talk  human 
improvement  and  betterment.  “We  had  better  put  a fence  around  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  than  an  ambulance  down  in  the  valley.  ’ ’ 

There  are  forty-five  million  children  in  the  United  States  today,  ten 
million  of  whom  suffer  from  some  mental  or  physical  defect.  The 
future  of  America  is  dependent  upon  the  forty-five  million  of  children 
now  growing  up.  Increased  interest  in  research  and  study  in  child 
welfare  is  to  my  mind  the  greatest  problem  confronting  us  today.  One 
generation  of  properly  born,  trained,  educated  and  healthy  children 
would  cause  a thousand  other  problems  of  government  to  vanish.  Pre- 
vention, if  it  can  accomplish  anything,  must  be  done  early,  and  must 
be  done  during  the  formative  years.  A closer  study  of  child  welfare  is 
essential  because  in  the  body  of  one  of  these  little  people  we  may  be 
dealing  with  the  brain  and  spirit  of  a Caesar,  a Cicero,  a Steinmetz, 
even  a Teddy  Roosevelt. 

It  is  urged  that  this  membership  give  serious  study  to  the  findings  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Conference  held  in  Washington  last  year.  It  contains 
a wealth  of  information  on  child  welfare  in  general  and  was  prepared 
by  twelve  hundred  persons  working  for  one  year.  Its  findings  were 
divided  into  seventeen  main  committees  and  four  sections  dealing  with 
child  welfare  in  its  various  stages. 

One  of  the  greatest  steps  taken  by  Pennsylvania  recently  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  Psychiatric  hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  Two  such 
hospitals  are  now  contemplated,  one  for  Pittsburgh  and  one  for  Phila- 
delphia. These  hospitals  will  be  active  research  laboratories  in  the 
study  of  mental  illnesses  and  defects.  They  will  serve  as  a training 
ground  for  proper  personnel  and  also  for  a proper  distribution  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  various  types  of  cases.  Their  close  tie-up  with  local 
universities  will  make  them  active  centers  both  for  research  and  suitable 
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personnel.  It  is  a step  forward  and  constitutes  one  of  the  biggest 
preventative  measures  adopted  by  the  last  General  Assembly. 

Outdoor  Belief:  Faced  with  the  hardest  winter  in  a generation,  with 
inadequate  hospital  facilities,  with  unemployment  everywhere,  all  agen- 
cies will  be  taxed  to  their  limit  unless  improved  means  may  be  devised 
immediately.  One  sixth  of  the  total  population  are  today  depending 
on  charity.  Grocery  orders  alone  are  not  of  themselves  a solution.  A 
careful  study  of  the  particular  family’s  needs,  proper  investigation, 
planning  and  treatment,  together  with  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of 
effort  and  a safe-guarding  of  taxpayers’  money  is  essential. 

Again  I wish  to  emphasize  the  need  of  trained  help  and  trained 
service.  A free  use  of  social  service  exchanges,  an  increased  appeal  to 
private  funds  and  the  spread  of  jobs  through  as  many  persons  as  possi- 
ble, even  if  for  a limited  number  of  days  per  week.  Closer  co-operation 
with  local  relief  committees  and  simplified  budgetry  practice  in  the 
home  are  needed. 

Old  Age  Pension:  Within  the  last  few  years  the  population  of  alms 
houses  has  greatly  increased  among  the  aged  beyond  sixty-five  years. 
Some  measure  of  relief  other  than  increased  institutional  facilities,  ap- 
pears inevitable.  At  the  end  of  1930  ten  thousand  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  were  receiving  old  age  pensions.  Twelve  states 
in  the  Union  and  Alaska  have  such  laws.  In  many  of  them  their  adop- 
tion is  optional  with  counties  or  cities.  Last  year  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment survey  showed  one  hundred  thirty-seven  counties  in  nine  states 
had  adopted  the  old  age  pension  instead  of  the  county  plan  and  ten 
thousand,  three  hundred  seven  elderly  persons  received  a total  of  $1,714,- 
388  in  pensions.  The  average  paid  pensionnaires  last  year  was  $14.32  per 
month,  this  being  less  than  custodial  care  would  have  been  in  so-called 
county  homes. 

This  legislation  has  its  warm  supporters  and  its  intense  objectors.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  hailed  as  the  end  of  the  poor  houses;  on  the  other  it 
is  called  class  legislation  and  that  to  adopt  it  means  a shirking  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  and  a discouragement  of  sav- 
ings. Fourteen  governors  of  their  respective  states  have  within  the 
last  year  endorsed  such  legislation.  This  includes  our  own  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  recognize  the  responsibility  of  children  to  support  their  parents 
but  in  many  instances  this  is  impossible  and  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  The  aged  at  a later  period  in  life  find  themselves  dependent  upon 
charity.  A criticism  of  the  alms  house  is  that  it  does  separate  old 
people  in  their  declining  years,  where  with  a small  amount  of  assistance 
this  could  be  prevented.  We  also  recognize  the  most  difficult  part  of 
this  would  be  in  its  administration.  In  no  field  of  welfare  work  would 
greater  trained  personnel  be  required.  Belief  without  planning  and 
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service  would  be  demoralizing  and  in  the  end  would  defeat  its  own 
purpose.  It  would  require  thorough  investigation,  close  follow-up  work, 
a careful  check  on  relatives,  a complete  financial  history.  Should  it  be 
adopted  it  will  not  replace  the  alms  house  but  will  merely  augment  its 
present  facilities  and  permit  of  greater  relief  work. 

I urge  that  serious  consideration  be  given  both  pro  and  con  on  this 
subject,  and  that  great  caution  and  additional  study  be  given  before 
its  adoption. 

Unemployment : There  is  no  question  before  the  public  today  needing 

as  much  attention  as  the  question  of  unemployment.  It  affects  the 
nation,  the  state,  the  county  and  the  local  community.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  relief  alone  but  a question  of  preventing  extreme  human 
suffering.  Kegardless  of  the  various  theories  which  has  brought  it 
about,  the  fact  remains  that  millions  of  people  of  today  are  unemployed, 
many  of  whom  are  starving.  Over  a million  workers  in  Pennsylvania 
today  have  no  jobs.  In  a land  of  plenty  this  should  not  exist.  When 
the  products  of  the  waving  wheat  fields  of  the  great  northwest  are 
burned;  when  every  third  row  of  cotton  in  the  Southland  is  plowed 
under,  yet  millions  are  unemployed  and  hungry,  there  is  something 
obviously  wrong  with  our  system  of  production,  distribution,  marketing, 
supply  and  demand. 

The  question  of  unemployment  is  one  that  cannot  be  met  by  either 
public  or  private  agencies  alone,  but  must  be  on  a co-operative  planning 
basis  where  each  assumes  its  own  full  responsibility.  Unemplojmient  is 
rarely  as  simple  a question  as  that  of  securing  a job.  There  are  com- 
plications, such  as  under-nourished  children,  family  disruptions,  lowered 
morale,  mental  breakdown,  crime  and  suicide,  which  are  all  closely  tied 
up  and  are  by-products  of  unemployment  and  need  for  their  solution 
high  grade  service  as  well  as  material  relief.  Community  organizations, 
co-operating  with  state  and  federal  agencies,  having  in  its  personnel  the 
highest  type  of  person,  is  absolutely  essential.  That  which  affects  the 
individual  eventually  affects  both  the  State  and  the  Nation.  An  un- 
employed man  is  potentially  a Bed,  a Bolshevist  in  the  making.  Serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  this  important  question  both  by  state 
and  federal  government.  Its  immediate  solution  is  far  greater  than  any 
other  problem  confronting  the  public  today. 

Home-.  Around  the  hearthstone  of  the  American  home  today  is  being 
shaped  the  character  of  forty-five  million  children.  Twenty-eight  million 
of  them  are  in  school.  Four  million  have  gone  to  work.  Statistics  show 
that  one  child  in  four  is  in  a broken  home. 

Various  factors  are  influencing  youth  outside  the  home  and  school. 
The  traditional  home  of  twenty  years  ago  has  been  greatly  modified. 
Influences  largely  beyond  the  parents’  control  are  entering  into  the 
picture.  Less  time  is  being  spent  today  in  the  home  than  ever  before. 
Distractions  are  too  many.  The  radio,  with  its  fourteen  million  receiving 
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sets,  reaches  an  audience  of  sixty  million  per  day.  Little  or  inadequate 
federal  control  or  state  control  over  their  program  is  had,  the  majority 
of  which  is  of  questionable  educational  value.  The  motion  picture, 
which  catches  the  eye  of  one  hundred  fifteen  millions  weekly,  a great 
deal  of  its  program  improper  and  unfit  for  children,  has  inadequate 
censorship  for  same.  Commercial  amusements,  which  lure  two  million 
daily,  the  majority  of  whom  are  children.  Coney  Island  alone  enter- 
tained last  year  over  twenty  million  people.  Our  yearly  cost  for  com- 
mercial amusement  now  totals  the  staggering  sum  of  $500,000,000.  The 
amusement  tax  of  New  York  City  alone  was  $106,000,000. 

These  and  various  other  factors  have  tended  to  make  the  home  less 
responsible  for  the  care  of  children,  the  training  of  character  and  the 
building  of  citizens.  I emphasize  the  home  because  it  is  the  backbone 
of  our  American  institution.  And  I urge  upon  every  welfare  worker 
that  wherever  possible  to  leave  the  home  an  unbroken  one. 

During  the  late  war  I served  with  a boy  from  Tennessee.  His  edu- 
cational facilities  had  been  limited.  In  France  he  was  told  he  was 
fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.  His  reply  was  "I  know 
not  what  Democracy  is.  I know  not  whether  I am  fighting  for  it  or 
not  but  one  thing  I do  know,  I am  fighting  for  a little  home  in  Tennessee 
and  all  that  it  means  and  all  that  it  contains.  ’ ’ 

We  frequently  have  tendencies  to  break  up  homes.  Our  impulse  is  to 
separate  certain  types  in  the  family  but  wherever  possible,  leave  that 
family  intact.  Protect  that  home.  Different  people  have  different 
standards  of  living,  and  home  influence  is  more  far-reaching  than  we 
frequently  give  consideration  to. 

When  asked  one  single  factor  that  contributed  most  to  their  greatness, 
the  leading  men  of  our  nation  have  placed  first,  “home.”  It  may  be 
some  mud  hut  on  some  mountain  slope,  or  some  rude  cabin  in  the  prairie, 
yet,  it  represents  the  safeguard  and  cure  of  American  institutions. 
Protect  it  wherever  possible. 

Our  Program:  Our  program  this  year  is  unique  in  that  it  is  largely 
made  up  of  Pennsylvania  speakers.  All  of  the  participants  are  people 
that  have  been  trained  in  welfare  work.  It  is  a practical  program.  It 
embraces  problems  confronting  the  administrator,  social  service  worker, 
problems  affecting  the  mentally  ill,  the  mentally  defective,  the  epileptic 
and  the  criminal  and  an  entire  day  is  being  devoted  to  relief  work  and 
unemployment. 

Our  sessions  shall  open  on  time.  I urge  that  you  attend  every  meet- 
ing. 

Last  week  I received  a request  to  call  off  this  year ’s  convention,  due 
to  expense,  unemployment  and  the  urgent  need  of  relief  work  in  general. 
Yet,  if  we  gain  a single  thought  as  to  how  to  better  help  someone  else, 
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if  we  learn  a better  means  of  approach,  more  proper  planning  and  a 
more  economical  solution  of  our  problem,  our  time  will  not  have  been 
spent  in  vain. 

The  local  committee  has  worked  hard  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  our 
entire  organization. 

Permeating  our  entire  program  this  year  is  the  intense  feeling  of 
increased  responsibility  of  the  work  at  hand  and  the  spirit  of  the 
human  touch : 

‘ ‘ ’Tis  the  human  touch  in  this  world  that  counts, 

The  touch  of  your  hand  and  mine, 

Which  means  far  more  to  the  fainting  heart 
Than  shelter  and  bread  and  wine 
For  shelter  is  gone  when  the  night  is  o ’er 
And  bread  lasts  only  a day, 

But  the  touch  of  the  hand  and  the  sound  of  the  voice 
Sing  on  in  the  soul  alway.  ’ ’ 

President  Watkins:  It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  this  convention  a real  welfare-minded  Governor.  He  is  interested  in 
welfare  just  as  much  as  he  is  in  public  utilities. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  with  us 
tonight  and  without  further  remarks  I present  Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  assemblage  arose  and  applauded. 

Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot:  President  Watkins,  Mrs.  Liveright,  Friends: 
First  of  all  I want  to  express  my  very  great  gratification  in  being  able 
to  address  this  meeting.  A body  of  people  like  this,  composed  of  those 
who  have  been  handling  relief  matters  professionally,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  social  workers  and  directors  of  the  poor,  is  a group 
before  which  any  one  interested  in  poor  relief  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  appear.  And  I am  sincerely  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  tonight. 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  human  character  is  the  willingness  to  take 
responsibility  for  misfortunes  which  we  did  not  create  ourselves. 
None  of  us  present  here  today  can  feel  responsible  in  any  great 
degree  for  the  causes  of  the  industrial  collapse  which  has  been  settling 
down  upon  this  country  and  to  a certain  degree  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Those  who  come  from  the  fields  of  private  relief  work  and 
those  of  you  who  come  from  the  fields  of  public  relief  work  are  both, 
I am  sure,  deeply  and  equally  impressed  with  their  own  responsibility 
in  alleviating  a situation  which  was  not  of  their  own  making. 
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'Responsibility  of  this  character  is  an  achievement  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  It  is  with  such  achievements  as  this  that  we  can  move 
forward  to  the  period  when  we  can  end  these  recurrent  dashes  over 
the  precipice.  It  is  with  achievements  of  character  and  obligation 
such  as  those  which  will  be  manifested  this  winter  that  we  will 
lay  siege  to  economic  planlessness. 

In  time  I believe  we  shall  conquer  and  establish  a world  where  it 
will  be  as  much  of  a crime  for  the  president  of  a big  industry  to 
throw  his  workmen  as  helpless  charges  on  the  community  as  it  is 
for  him  to  embezzle  a million  dollars  from  his  stockholders  today. 
(Applause)  We  have  a goal  toward  which  we  can  work. 

Keports  from  various  State  Departments  and  agencies  are  before 
me  on  the  extent  of  the  need  for  unemployed  relief  this  winter.  They 
are  being  made  public  in  the  near  future.  They  corroborate  in  full 
the  findings  which  social  workers  and  the  Poor  Directors  have  them- 
selves made.  These  reports  taken  together  make  it  impossible  for  any- 
one to  laugh  off  the  situation  any  longer.  There  is  going  to  be  hunger 
in  Pennsylvania  unless  we  look  out. 

Let  me  say  at  once  two  things.  The  first  of  these  is  that  those  who 
have  been  advocating  private  relief  have  been  counting  on  efficiently 
organized  community  chests  to  raise  money  for  the  larger  cities.  Many 
cities,  and  very  small  towns  and  boroughs,  have  no  chests,  and  the 
money  raised  through  such  chests  has  not  reached  and  cannot  reach 
larger  numbers  of  the  smaller  municipal  unit  although  the  need  may 
be  greatest-  there. 

The  people  who  have  been  urging  private  relief  and  have  been 
saying  that  it  will  surely  meet  the  great  need  are  taking  an  enormous 
responsibility  upon  their  shoulders.  I hope  they  realize  it. 

Here  is  a very  definite  responsibility  toward,  people  who  are  already 
out  of  work,  people  who  are  going  to  be  out  of  work,,  people  who 
want  to  work,  people  who  can  find  no  work,  people  who  exhausted  their 
resources  last  year,  people  who  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  all 
their  friends,  people  who  now  turn  to  the  community  and  say  ‘ ‘ Help 
us.  ’ ’ 


The  second  thing  I wish  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks 
is  that  I urge  that  nothing  be  left  undone  to  raise  money  for  the 
campaigns  which  will  be  under  way  this  month  and  November. 
Those  who  can  should  not  only  give,  they  should  give  generously.  It 
is  bad  enough  for  people  to  have  to  beg  for  work  without  making 
them  also  beg  for  food  and  then  not  get  it. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  having  an  increasingly  large  respon- 
sibility laid  upon  them  as  these  years  go  by.  No  matter  what  private 
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agencies  are  able  to  raise  for  relief  purposes  the  Poor  Boards  of  our 
Counties  find  their  burden  increasing.  I note  that  in  Altoona,  for 
example,  the  Poor  Board  contributes  about  $5,000  a month  in  food  to 
over  1,000  registered  families — at  the  rate  of  about  $5.00  a family 
per  month.  A few  years  ago,  the  minimum  load  of  poor  was  seventy 
to  eighty  families.  This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  increasing- 
demand  upon  our  public  agencies. 

Many  of  us  have  doubtless  been  disheartened . by  the  small  sums 
available  for  relief  and  the  great  number  of  families  asking  for  those 
funds.  In  this  situation  our  cities  and  counties  have  cut  their  relief 
down  to  a bare  minimum  of  food,  and  are  sometimes  aware  that  it 
is  below  the  bare  minimum.  In  Philadelphia  this  year  the  main  relief 
organization,  The  Lloyd  Committee,  had  so  little  money  that  it 
was  giving  a family  of  from  six  to  eight  about  $6.00  worth  of  food 
a week,  and  nothing  at  all  for  rent,  or  carfare  or  medical  aid,  or 
clothes,  or  household  supplies. 

Home  economists  who  have  studied  the  minimum  needs  of  such 
families  found  that  during  this  same  time  they  had  to  give  families 
of  six  or  eight  at  least  $26.00  a week  to  secure  anything  like  a decent 
kind  of  living  for  them.  To  those  of  us  who  do  not  come  from  the 
large  cities,  but  know  that  rents  are  lower  and  food  sometimes 
cheaper  in  the  small  cities,  this  figure  of  $26.00  a week  for  a family 
of  six  or  eight  people  seems  very  large.  I know  there  are  Poor  Boards 
which  have  cut  their  allowances  for  large  families  from  $18.00  a 
month  down  to  $8.00  a month.  In  the  smaller  sections  the  families 
are  a bit  more  fortunate  because  they  may  have  their  own  little 
gardens, — but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Poor  Directors’  allowances 
to  most  families  are  woefully  inadequate. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  nothing  catastrophic  is  happening  may  make 
some  of  us  content  to  say  that  the  poor  are  being  taken  care  of.  That 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  silent  tragedies 
taking  place  daily.  Where  two,  three  and  four  families  move  into 
one  house,  and  all  standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  ignored, 
then  we  are  going  to  the  old  tenement  house  days.  Nowadays  parents, 
unable  to  live  on  the  poor  relief  dole,  are  seeking  commitment  for 
their  children  in  state  institutions — a most  expensive  and  unmoral 
way  to  solve  difficult  social  problems. 

Certainly  those  who  propose  to  take  care  of  the  situation  this 
winter  by  local  relief  and  by  extension  of  county  contributions  to 
the  poor  are  taking  a great  responsibility.  They  ought  to  realize 
that  so  far  we  have — with  few  exceptions — given  the  unemployed 
the  minimum  of  help,  a little  food,  and  almost  nothing  else.  This 
may  have  been  a possible  plan  so  long  as  these  people  could  draw 
upon  their  friends  and  relatives  and  their  own  savings  were  helpful, 
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but  it  is  no  longer  possible  when  their  savings  and  the  savings  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  have  also  been  exhausted.  I repeat  that  those 
who  say  that  only  through  private  funds  should  relief  be  raised  are 
taking  a terrific  responsibility  toward  the  country  and  toward  the 
individuals  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

There  is  trouble  enough  in  the  standard  of  health  of  the  children 
already.  A little  while  ago  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  out  of  45  million  children  about  6 million  were  not  properly 
nourished  and  also  that  there  was  a total  then  of  at  least  10  million 
deficient  children.  It  does  not  require  great  imagination  to  discover 
that  what  we  are  actually  doing  is  this:  By  inadequate  food  and  home 
relief  we  are  adding  to  each  one  of  the  categories  among  the  10 
million  deficient  children.  This  is  the  result  o'f  saying  too  often  “that 
we  have  the  situation  well  in  hand.” 

Let  me  give  you  a few  figures  presented  by  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  contrast  between  the  need  as 
discovered  by  their  home  economist,  who  has  been  for  years  working 
steadily  to  determine,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  minimum  essen- 
tials for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  decency,  and  the  relief  as 
actually  given  by  a private  relief  agency  with  very  little  money  at 
its  disposal.  For  an  elderly  woman  out  of  work  the  actual  need 
for  food,i  rent,  clothing,  carfare  and  household  supplies  was  found 
to  be  $5.22.  The  Bureau  of  Unemployed  Belief  can  give  only  $1.50. 
For  a 'family  of  three,  a woman,  boy  and  girl,  the  actual  need  for 
food,  rent  and  clothing  was  $14.40.  The  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
Belief  could  give  only  $3.50.  For  a family  of  eight,  man,  woman  and 
six  children,  the  actual  needs  for  food,  carfare,  rent  and,  clothing 
were  $28.53.  The  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Belief  gave  only  $6.50 
toward  food,  exactly  half  of  the  one  item  of  food  'found  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  budget  made  by  the  Home  Economist. 

The  other  day  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  remarked  that  the 
total  relief  expenditures  were  in  excess  of  $104,000  a week  and  this 
was  “not  sufficient  to  provide  each  family  with  all  its  needs.  The 
amounts  of  the  individual  food  orders  are  below  the  minimum  pro- 
vided in  normal  times  by  Family  Welfare  Societies  and  probably 
will  have  to  be  increased.”  He  also  said  “What  the  amount  of 
this  increase  is  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  families  applying 
for  assistance  and  the  drain  which  this  makes  upon  the  money  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Relief.” 

The  Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society  has  just  found  that  it 
costs  a minimumi  of  $8.60  a week  to  keep  a family  of  five  in  health, 
where  the  Unemployment  Belief  provides  $5.00. 
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By  far  tlie  most  important  point  in  the  consideration  of  standards 
of  relief  is  the  fact  that  while  we  may  keep  a family  from  actual 
starvation  with  a $5.00  order  of  groceries  we  are  at  the  same  moment 
(assuming  that  there  is  no  other  income  in  the  family  these  days) 
laying  up  for  our  communities  social  liabilities  which  will  be  in- 
finitely more  expensive  than  the  direct  cost  of  relief,  although  not 
so  easily  traceable. 

Thirty  Pennsylvania  Community  Chests  which  reported  raised  a 
total  of  $9,311,000  last  year.  Increased  demands  this  year  and  the 
inclusion  of  special  emergency  relief  sums  in  common  campaign 
goals  indicate  that  approximately  $20,000,000  will  represent  the  goal 
of  efforts  from  private  contributions  this  year  in  all  Pennsylvania 
cities. 

Some  cities  in  the  hard  coal  region  report  that  with  the  September 
resumption  of  mining  activities  they  believe  the  relief  situation  can 
be  met.  From  the  soft  coal  counties,  particularly  those  in  which 
there  are  no  large  cities,  reports  are  pessimistic  as  to  the  ability  of 
counties  to  meet  emergency  relief  needs  through  taxation.  Agricul- 
tural counties  report  that  growing  conditions  in  general  have  been 
good,  that  farmers  will  have  food  for  themselves  and  'food  for  live 
stock,  but  little  ready  money  in  the  coming  winter. 

These  figures  indicate  the  great  danger  that  the  sums  applied  to 
relief  will  be  far  smaller  than  they  should  be  for  any  decent  standards 
of  living.  They  will,  unless  we  look  out,  be  smaller  because  the 
amount  of  money  collected  is  not  sufficient.  I wish  again  in  passing 
to  call  to  your  attention  to  what  must  happen  when  a family  of 
five  is  down  as  low  as  $1.00  a week  per  person  for  food  and  may  go 
even  lower. 

The  State  Administration  has  been  preparing  to  meet  the  need 
and  to  help  in  such  limited  ways  as  are  at  present  open  to  it.  Some 
two  months  ago  the  Planning  Committee  reported  that  one  out  of 
four  workers  in  Pennsylvania  was  out  of  work.  Excepting  in  the 
Anthracite  district,  the  situation  has  not  improved  since  then. 

I have  spent  much  time  in  examination  of  these  reports  and  in 
discussion  of  the  situation  with  people  from  all  over  this  State  and 
from  other  States.  There  is  no  amount  of  the  time  of  private  indi- 
viduals or  state  officials  which  should  not  he  given  to  aiding  in  the 
emergency  this  winter  when  the  call  is  made. 

We  should  say  to  ourselves  definitely  at  this  time  that  this  is 
a situation  above  polities;  that,  whether  we  be  Poor  Eelief  Directors, 
or  Social  Workers  in  private  agencies,  or  State  or  local  Officials,  we 
should  see  that  John  Brown,  whom  we  do  not  know,  gets  as  many 
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potatoes  as  John  Smith,  who  is  our  friend.  We  should  keep  this 
thing  clean  as  things  were  clean  during  the  war  campaigns  for  funds. 

Those  of  you  who  are  assembled  here  today  are  peculiarly  in  the 
forefront  of  the  most  serious  social  obligation  laid  upon  the  country 
in  many  years.  It  is  your  opportunity  to  rise  at  this  moment  above 
the  small  jealousies  of  less  serious  days  and  to  justify  the  position 
of  leadership  which  devolves  upon  you.  Where  there  is  great  need 
there  is  also  great  strain,  and  with  great  strain  the  temptation  to  be 
something  less  than  even  tempered  and  unpartisan.  But  now  not 
only  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  men  and  women  who  are  willing 
but  unable  to1  work  are  upon  you,  but  also  the  eyes  of  the  people 
who  give  and  who  want  to  be  sure  that  they  do  not  give  in  vain, — 
that  all  their  money  goes  where  it  can  do  the  most  good. 

Taken  together  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  make  up 
the  whole  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  When  you  go  out  to  raise 
the  money  that  is  necessary  and  then  to  use  that  money  so  that 
people  may  not  starve  you  are  in  a way  all  officials  of  the  Common- 
wealth, serving  the  purpose  for  which  the  State  exists.  I know  that 
you  are  not  going  to  be  found  wanting. 

President  Watkins:  We  feel  honored,  Governor  Pinchot,  and  thank 
you  for  your  excellent  message. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:15  o’clock. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

October  6,  1931 


The  meeting  convened  at  9:15  o’clock,  President  Watkins  presiding. 

President  Watkins:  I am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  present  this 
morning.  We  plan  to  begin  these  sessions  as  nearly  on  time  as  possible 
and  we  will  let  the  others  come  in  later. 

The  Reverend  Burleigh  A.  Peters,  pastor  of  Grace  Lutheran  Church, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  will  deliver  the  invocation  at  this  time. 

Rev.  Burleigh  A.  Peters  : Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  pause  before  Thee 
and  in  Thy  Holy  Presence  at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  We  thank 
Thee  that  we  may  pause  always  in  Thy  presence  and  ask  Thine  own 
guidance  on  all  things  that  we  do,  upon  our  thoughts  and  our  delibera- 
tions for  the  various  activities  in  our  lives.  We  pray  for  Thy  guiding, 
direction  within  our  hearts. 

We  thank  Thee  that  in  this  session  of  this  convention  of  hearts  and 
lives  who  have  been  given  and  devoted  unto  this  most  worthy  cause, 
that  they  too  might,  have  come  unto  Thee,  and  that  within  their  work 
so  noble,  work  which  is  given  unto  the  actual  helpfulness  of  those  who 
are  unfortunate,  may  they  feel  that  their  labors  have  not  been  given  in 
vain. 

We  thank  Thee,  O,  God,  that  those  who  are  met  here  in  the  interests 
of  social  welfare  and  social  service,  that  great  project  this  day  which 
has  gone  forward  with  such  rapidity,  are  willing  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
ditions as  they  find  them,  endeavoring  to  understand  and  diagnose  and 
prevent  similar  happenings  and  conditions.  That  is  what  these  workers 
are  met  together  for,  and  in  the  interest  thereof  we  would  ask  Thy 
divine  guidance  upon  them.  In  the  various  communities  from  which 
they  come,  Thou  understandest  the  conditions  and  we  hope  in  this  con- 
vention those  things  of  helpfulness  and  efficiency  which  they  might  take 
to  their  several  communities  will  be  for  the  uplifting  of  those  unfortun- 
ates, those  who  have  been  overtaken  by  adversary,  those  who  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  helpfulness  of  this  service. 

May  Thy  blessing  therefore  rest  upon  each  one  of  us,  upon  the 
officers  of  this  Association,  and  we  beseech  Thee  that  the  great  work  in 
this  Commonwealth  shall  be  done  with  the  high  state  of  efficiency  as  it 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  that  there  may  be  that  preventive  work 
even  more  actively  done.  And  to  that  end  we  know  Thou  hast  given 
unto  us  that  great  statement  from  which  we  can  never  escape,  that 
the  poor  we  shall  have  with  us  alway,  that  there  are  those  who  need 
direct  help,  not  only  of  the  State  but  in  the  individual  communities  of 
which  they  are  a part. 
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We  pray,  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  Thy  Holy  Name,  because  there  is  no 
other  Name,  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  from  which  we  may  receive  so 
much  help.  Amen! 

President  Watkins  : One  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  President  of 
this  Association  is  to  name  certain  committees.  We  can  not  expect  to 
please  every  one.  I have  received  many  requests  for  holding  next  year ’s 
convention,  and  I have  received  many  requests  from  people  looking  for 
offices  in  this  Association.  I wish  to  assure  you,  after  a year ’s  work 
as  your  President,  I can’t  see  why  any  one  would  want  to  be  an  officer 
in  this  Association.  It  means  a great  deal  of  hard  work. 

I wish  at  this  time  to  urge  upon  every  one  here  that  the  President 
and  officers  of  this  Association  need  your  fullest  cooperation.  We  have 
in  past  years  asked  for  suggestions  in  every  preliminary  program  sent 
to  you,  and  I wish  to  say  this  past  year  we  received  less  than  six  letters 
which  included  suggestions. 

I wish  to  appoint  the  following  committees: 

Auditing  Committee 

Thomas  F.  Wells,  Lackawanna 
Frank  Dickel,  Philadelphia 
Garrie  Benson,  Potter. 

Place 

Arthur  Graham,  Philadelphia 
Margaret  Brooks,  Allegheny 
James  McClelland,  Philadelphia 
Fred  Gates,  Venango 
Mrs.  Martha  Magee,  Dauphin 
S.  C.  Bowen,  Blair 

Resolutions  Committee 
J.  M.  Zeigler,  Franklin 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Chick,  Fayette 
Oscar  W.  West,  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  Alice  McCament,  Blair 
Walter  F.  Aurand,  Mifflin 
John  H.  Cook,  Pike 
W.  H.  Powell,  Schuylkill 
James  B.  Wray,  Washington 
G.  A.  Hilligas,  Bedford 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Etnoyer,  Dauphin 
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Nominating  Committee 
Joseph  McElhaney,  Venango 
Mrs.  Nora  B.  Shunk,  Dauphin 
William  Passmore,  Chester 
Lorrie  Holcomb,  Luzerne 
George  Boyd,  Delaware 
Mrs.  Millicent  Harris,  Lackawanna 
Ralph  McLaughlin,  Montgomery 

I wish  to  state  that  any  of  you  who  are  interested  in  placing  nomina- 
tions, kindly  get  in  touch  with  the  Nominating  Committee. 

A number  of  our  friends  during  the  past  year  have  passed  on,  and 
an  agreeable  custom  has  been  for  this  Association  to  prepare  fitting 
memorials.  May  I at  this  time  request  those  who  have  been  asked  to 
prepare  these  memorials  to  present  them  now? 

The  following  Memorials  were  presented: 

William  H.  Bitner  and  Samuel  H.  Boyd,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
Lancaster  County. — Presented  by  Bev.  P.  L.  Carpenter. 

WILLIAM  H.  BITNER 

Mr.  William  H.  Bitner,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  Lancaster  County,  died  at  his  home  at  5:30  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
January  13,  1931.  Death  followed  an  illness  of  about  three  months. 

He  had  been  active  in  both  business  and  Republican  politics  until 
forced  to  retire  when  health  failed  him. 

Mr.  Bitner  was  born  in  Lancaster  on  November  23,  1858,  and  always 
resided  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  attended  the  Public  Schools  of 
Lancaster  until  June,  1877.  After  which  he  became  active  in  the 
tobacco  case  business  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  of  Lancaster  in  the  fall  of 
1904.  In,  1908  he  was  elected  to  the  Select  Council,  and  served  in  that 
body  until  1920,  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Poor 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  January  13,  1931. 

Mr.  Bitner  was  a life  long  member  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  1923  was  elected  to  the  Church  Vestry. 

He  was  affiliated  with  many  Masonic  and  other  lodges. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Addie  Colby  Bitner  and  two  daughters  survive. 

The  funeral  arrangements  were  carried  out  as  he  had  requested, 
private  except  to  members  of  his  own  family. 

In  his  long  years  of  service  to  his  City  and  County,  it  was  well  said 
of  him,  ‘ ‘ He  was  faithful  to  every  duty.  ’ ’ 
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SAMUEL  LI.  BOYD 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boyd,  the  subject  of  this  memorial,  was  born  in  the 

Borough  of  Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  on  Augnist 1850,  and  died 

in  the  town  of  his  birth,  February  11,  1931  after  a prolonged  illness, 
but  when  the  end  came  it  came  quickly. 

The  last  night  on  earth  was  spent  in  the  company  of  his  niece,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Gruinninger,  who  reported  his  spirits  as  being  unusually  good 
when  he  retired  for  the  night.  Mr.  Boyd  was  an  early  riser,  and  when 
he  did  not  appear  at  his  usual  hour,  his  niece  looking  into  his  room 
thought  he  was  asleep.  Looking  the  second  tune  an  hour  later,  she 
discovered  he  had  passed  away  during  the  night. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  prominent  for  many  years  in  Republican  polities  in 
Lancaster  County  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  a position  he  held  for  a period  of 
twenty-two  years. 

He  served  as  Registrar  of  Wills  of  Lancaster  County  from  1906  to 
1908,  and  was  Tax  Collector  for  the  Borough  of  Columbia  for  a period 
of  eighteen  years. 

He  was  a Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Mt.  Bethel  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion of  Columbia,  and  also  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company. 

Fraternally  he  was  connected  with  the  Columbia  Lodge  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  also  of  the  Artisans  Lodge. 

Mr.  Boyd,  since  young  manhood,  was  affiliated  with  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  of  Columbia,  being  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  Church  for  many  years.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
Landisville  Campmeeting  Association  for  twenty-one  years,  having  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  deeply  interested  in  all  phases  of  Welfare  Work,  but 
interested  as  he  was  in  all  of  his  interests,  there  was  none  which  ap- 
pealed to  him  more  than  his  work  as  a Director  of  the  Poor,  and  until 
the  time  of  his  death  kept  in  close  touch  with  it. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  funeral  was  held  in  the  Church  to  which  he  had  given 
so  many  years  of  service,  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Mt.  Bethel 
Cemetery,  Saturday  afternoon,  February  14,  1931. 

William  Koch,  Director  of  the  Poor  of  Scranton  Poor  District. — 
Presented  by  M.  J.  McHugh. 

WILLIAM  KOCH,  JR. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1931  the  grim  messenger  of  death 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  home  of  William  Koch,  Jr.  with  the  summons 
that  must  come  to  us  all. 
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His  illness  was  brief ; his  death  unexpected  and  came  as  a shock  to  the 
many  friends  made  by  him  during  his  years  of  activity. 

Mr.  Koch  was  born  in  Germany  in  1862.  He  came  to  this  country 
with  his  parents  in  1871,  taking  up  residence  in  the  city  of  Scranton 
where  he  resided  continuously  up  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

In  the  years  of  his  youth  Mr.  Koch  felt  the  full  rigors  of  adversity, 
yet  with  a stout  heart,  though  maimed  in  body,  he  surmounted  many  an 
obstacle  in  his  struggle  for  the  successful  career  which  he  ultimately 
attained. 

Mr.  Koch  was  a public  spirited  citizen;  active  socially  and  politically. 
In  1898  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Register  of  Wills  of  Lacka- 
wanna County,  in  which  capacity  he  served  well  and  faithfully  for  six 
years. 

March  27,  1925  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  director  of  the  poor  for 
the  Scranton  Poor  District  which  position  he  held  at  the  date  of  his 
death. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  director  he  was 
careful  and  conscientious,  with  an  eye  single  only  to  the  best  interest 
of  those  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  serve.  As  an  attestation  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associate  directors  the  follow- 
ing quotation  is  given  from  a resolution  adopted  by  them  immediately 
following  his  death : 

“It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  was  a man  of  fine  character,  a 
representative  citizen,  and  a faithful  director  of  the  poor;  ever  ready 
to  perform  any  duty  assigned  to  him;  conscientious  in  the  performance 
of  that  duty,  with  a sympathetic  heart  in  dealing  with  those  who  came 
to  him  for  assistance.  ’ ’ 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Koch,  as  a member  of  this  Association,  will 
concur  in  this  fine  tribute  to  his  character  and  worth. 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Carmichael,  Director  of  Germantown  Poor  District. 
— Presented  by  James  P.  McClelland. 

MRS.  EMILY  L.  CARMICHAEL 

Mrs.  Emily  Leonard  Carmichael,  the  first  woman  elected  a manager 
of  the  Germantown  Poor  Board,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  Her  father, 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Leonard,  d.d.  ll.d.,  was  a Dean  of  Crane  Divinity  School 
of  Tuft’s  College,  and  her  mother,  Phoebe  Bassett  Leonard,  had  been 
a teacher  of  Astronomy  and  higher  mathematics  in  a New  England 
Academy. 

After  graduating  from  Wellesley  College,  she  engaged  in  teaching  and 
in  1897  while  Vice-Principal  and  Teacher  of  Psychology  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  she  married  Dr.  T.  A.  Carmichael  and 
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removed  to  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  After  the  birth  of  her  son, 
Leonard,  now  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Brown  University,  Providence, 

E.  I.,  she  soon  took  an  active  part  in  various  civic  and  educational 
matters. 

. 

She  was  the  first  President  of  the  Womens  Club  of  Germantown, 
President  of  the  Mothers  in  Counsel  of  Germantown,  head  of  the  Girls 
Friendly  Society  of  Christ  Church,  Germantown.  She  introduced  Social 
Service  into  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Phila.,  and  for  several  years  was 
President  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  Association. 

In  1924  she  was  appointed  by  Charles  A.  Grakelow,  Director  of 
Welfare,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  position  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Becreation  and  as  such  had  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
all  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  This 
position  she  held  until  her  death  and  under  her  management  much  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  development  of  this  important  work  among  the 
younger  people  of  the  city.  The  Hon.  Harry  A.  Mackey,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  when  notified  of  her  death,  said  ‘ ‘ the  place  can 
never  be  entirely  filled.  ’ ’ 

She  had  been  elected  a manager  of  the  Germantown  Poor  Board  in 
November  1921  and  remained  on  the  Board  until  her  death  on  October 
16,  1930.  Although  she  was  the  only  woman  on  the  Board  she  rarely 
missed  a meeting  and  frequently  expressed  her  desire  in  the  work  and 
in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  her  fellow  members. 

She  was  a woman  of  rare  judgment  and  understanding  and  her  untime- 
ly death  was  a great  loss,  not  only  to  the  Germantown  Poor  District,  but 
to  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  We  may  well  pay  this  tribute  to  her 
memory  as  a faithful  official,  a devoted  wife,  mother  and  friend  and  a 
companion  of  delightful  charm. 

Ambrose  P.  Stanton,  Director  of  Bristol  Township  Poor  District. — 
Presented  by  Barnet  Lieberman,  Esq. 

AMBROSE  P.  STANTON 

Ambrose  P.  Stanton,  President  of  the  Guardians  for  the  Belief  and 
Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the  Township  of  Bristol,  Philadelphia 
County,  was  born  on  April  4,  1866,  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  His  mother  was 
Miss  Wunder,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Germantown. 
The  Stanton  family  moved  to  Philadelphia  when  Ambrose  P.  Stanton 
was  about  ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Stanton  died  on  July  4,  1931. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  a member  of  Washington  Camp  No.  345,  P.  0.  S.  of 
A.,  Washington  Council  No.  1 of  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechan- 
ics and  Henry  Williams  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
a communicant  of  the  Graham  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  executive  for  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  a church  newspaper. 
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Ambrose  P.  Stanton  devoted  most  of  his  spare  time  to  charitable 
work.  He  was  on  the  charity  committee  of  all  the  previously  mentioned 
organizations.  He  was  elected  director  of  the  Poor  in  1927.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  served  as  president  of  the  Board. 

The  District  which  he  served  was  constituted  of  various  elements  of  our 
community.  He,  however,  performed  his  duties  without  fear  or  favor 
and  without  discrimination  for  reasons  of  race,  color  or  creed.  His 
charitable  deeds  remain  as  a memorial  in  the  hearts  of  the  recipients. 

William  J.  Trembath,  Esq.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Treasurer  of  the  As- 
sociation and  formerly  a Director  of  the  Central  Poor  District. — Present- 
ed by  Lorrie  R.  Holcomb. 

WILLIAM  J.  TREMBATH 

One  Army  of  the  living  God, 

To  His  command  we  bow; 

Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 

And  part  are  passing  now. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  one  by  one  the  men  who  have  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  our  organization  have  been  called  to  the  Great  Beyond.  From 
the  lives  of  those  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  learn  what  is  praise- 
worthy, the  influence  that  such  men  carried  in  the  respective  communities 
builded  well  the  foundation  of  our  institutions;  it  is  sad  that  the  lips 
of  such  outstanding  men  are  now  sealed  and  their  voices  shall  never 
again  be  heard  in  the  assemblage  of  their  associates;  however,  the  in- 
spiring thoughts  expressed  shall  always  be  an  incentive  to  do  better 
things  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  and  may  the  example  set  by  William 
J.  Trembath,  ever  be  a watch  word  for  those  of  us  who  survive. 
Luzerne  County  lost  one  of  its  leading  citizens  and  this  Association  one 
of  its  profound  members  in  his  passing.  He  will  always  be  remembered 
as  one  of  sincerity  and  honesty  in  his  advocacy  of  finer  and  truer  citizen- 
ship, for  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  you  leave  behind  is  not  to  die. 

William  J.  Trembath  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Luzerne 
County,  he  contributed  probably  more  than  any  other  resident  to  the 
development  of  his  home  town  where  he  had  been  actively  engaged  as 
a banker  and  official  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  Of  sterling 
integrity,  fearless  in  expressing  his  views,  faithful  in  discharging  his 
work,  loyal  to  his  duties,  ever  having  in  mind  his  responsibility  to  his 
clients  and  constituents,  considering  their  interests  rather  than  his  own, 
a useful  citizen,  a devoted  father,  he  has  stamped  his  character  on  this 
association  and  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  which  in  his  death 
has  sustained  a great  loss.  Live,  thou  fast  friend,  earth  holds  no 
prouder  names  than  those  who  labored  for  his  fellow-man. 

It  was  moved,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
Memorials  as  given  be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 
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The  assemblage  arose  and  stood  silently  in  memory  of  those  members 
who  have  passed  on. 

President  Watkins  : The  Association  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  Miss  Mary  A.  Eogan  serve  as  acting  Treasurer  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Trembath.  I would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  Miss  Eogan  to 
give  the  Treasurer ’s  Report. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TREASURER 
ASSOCIATION  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR 
AND  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


RECEIPTS 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  $30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Armstrong  County,  Kittanning,  Pa.  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Beaver  County,  Beaver  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Bedford  County,  Bedford,  Pa. 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Berks  County,  Shillington,  Pa,  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Blair  County,  Hollidaysburg  Pa,  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Bradford  County,  Towanda,  Pa,  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Butler  County,  Butler,  Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blakely  Poor  District,  Olyphant,  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Bloom  District,  Blootnsburg,  Pa.  10.00 

Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Bristol  Township,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Cambria  County,  Ebensburg,  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Chester  County,  West  Chester,  Pa.  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Clarion  County,  Clarion,  Pa.  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Clearfield  County,  Clearfield,  Pa.  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Clinton  County,  Lock  Haven,  Pa,  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Carbondale,  Carbon- 

dale,  Pa 20.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne 

County,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 30.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Chester  County,  Kennett  Square, 

Pa.  10.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  20.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Somerset  County,  Somerset,  Pa.  10.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  20.00 
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Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Westmoreland  County,  Greens- 

burg,  Pa.  10.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Conyngham  and  Centralia  Poor 

District,  Centralia,  Pa.  20.00 

Poor  Board  of  Cumberland  County,  Carlisle,  Pa.  30.00 

Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Scranton,  Scranton,  Pa,  5.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Dauphin  County,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  Dela- 
ware County,  Lima,  Pa.  30.00 

Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Elk  County,  Ridgway,  Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Erie  County  Poor  District,  Erie, 

Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  Payette 

County,  Uniontown,  Pa.  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Forest  County,  Tionesta,  Pa.  20.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Franklin  County,  Chambersburg, 

Pa 30.00 

A.  W.  Graham,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  10.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Greene  County,  Waynesburg,  Pa.  30.00 

Managers  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor, 

Township  of  Germantown,  Germantown,  Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Huntingdon  County,  Shirleysburg, 

Pa 60.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Indiana  County,  Indiana,  Pa.  30.00 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Industrial  Reformatory  Huntingdon, 

Pa 15.00 

Industrial  School  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Oakdale,  Pa.  10.00 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Washington,  Pa.  5.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Juniata  County,  Mifflintown,  Pa.  30.00 

Kulpmont  Poor  District,  Kulpmont,  Pa 20.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Lancaster,  Pa 60.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lawrence  County,  Hew  Castle,  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lebanon  County,  Lebanon,  Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lehigh  County,  Allentown,  Pa,  ....  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Mercer  County,  Mercer,  Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Mifflin  County,  Lewistown,  Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Montgomery  County,  Norristown, 

Pa 30.00 
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Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District, 

Boekport,  Carbon  County,  Pa.  30.00 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  Milton  Borough,  Milton,  Pa 10.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Monroe  County,  Stroudsburg  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Montrose  Poor  District,  Montrose, 

Pa 10.00 

County  Commissioners  of  McKean  County,  Smetliport,  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Northampton  County,  Nazareth, 

Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Oxford  & Lower  Dublin  Township 

Poor  District  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  Perry 

County,  Loysville,  Pa 30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Pike  County,  Milford,  Pa.  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Potter  County,  Coudersport,  Pa.  30.00 

Ta.  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  Elwyn, 

Pa.  15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Philipsburg  Borough  Poor  District, 

Pliilipsburg,  Pa 10.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pittston  arid  Jenkins  Poor  Dis- 
trict, Pittston,  Pa 30.00 

Polk  State  School,  Polk,  Pa.  15.00 

I’ublie  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Pa 20.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Roxboro  Poor  District,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  Somer- 
set County,  Somerset,  Pa.  30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Scranton  Poor  District,  Scranton, 

Pa 30.00 

State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  Wayne  County,  Pa.  15.00 

Asylum  for  the  Poor  of  Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland 

Township,  Susquehanna,  Pa 10.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Tioga  County,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  ....  30.00 

William  J.  Trembath,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  5.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Union  County,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  ..  . 30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Venango  County,  Franklin,  Pa,  30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Warren  County,  Warren,  Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Washington  County,  Washington, 

Pa 30.00 
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Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Westmoreland  County,  Greensburg, 

Pa 30.00 

County  Commissioners  of  Wyoming  County,  Tunkhannoek, 

Pa 30.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  York 

County,  York,  Pa.  30.00 

Peoples  National  Bank  of  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  interest  on 
$1000.  from  11-5-30  to  10-5-31  @ 414%  (Per 
Trust  Agreement,)  41.25 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $2126.25 

EXPENDITURES 

1930 

Oct.  1,  Harry  A.  Jones,  postage,  Hrayage,  and  phone,....  38.91 

Oct.  13  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  expenses-eonvention  speaker,  9.95 

Oct.  13,  Harry  A.  Jones,  Secretary’s  expenses  attending 

annual  convention,  64.99 

Oct.  13,  D.  W.  Weist,  convention  speaker,  expenses 13.85 

Oct.  13,  W.  J.  Trembath,  Treasurer ’s  expenses  attending 

annual  convention,  .and  postage  36.28 

Oct.  21,  Trust  Department  Peoples  National  Bank  of 
Edwardsville,  Pa.,  for  Investment  as  per  res- 
olution of  Association  at  annual  convention  in 

Allentown  1,000.00 

Oct.  27,  Harold  S.  Miller,  stenotyping  convention  reports, 

traveling  expenses  and  postage  215.59 

Oct.  30,  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  convention  speaker,  expenses  10.00 

Oct.  30,  Dr.  B.  L.  Scott,  expenses  of  Miss  Wilson,  of 

Muncy  2.10 

Nov.  6,  Margaret  Brooke,  convention  speaker,  expenses  18.80 

Nov.  8,  E.  D.  MacCallum,  premium  on  Treasurer’s  bond  2.50 

Nov.  8,  James  M.  Lydic  & Co.,  stationery  40.50 

1931 

Jan.  30,  Department  Welfare,  Prison  Labor  Division, 

printing  Proceedings,  Allentown  Convention  ....  363.75 

Feb.  9,  Harry  A.  Jones,  postage  and  drayage,  distribution 

of  proceedings,  38.10 

Mar.  21,  Harry  A.  Jones,  expense  attending  Harrisburg 

Conference  Mar.  3,  1931  32.98 
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Mar.  21,  Ralph  McLaughlin,  expenses  attending  Harris- 
burg Conference  Mar.  3,  1931  7.64 

Mar.  26,  W.  J.  Trembath,  expenses  attending  Harrisburg 

Conference  Mar.  3,  1931  13.25 

May  5,  Harry  A.  Jones,  Secretary,  annual  salary  500.00 

May  5,  W.  J.  Trembath,  Treasurer,  annual  salary  250.00 

May  14,  C.  W.  Smiles,  expenses  attending  Executive 

Meeting  Altoona,  May  1st,  1931  20.78 

May  14,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  expenses  attending  Executive 

Meeting,  Altoona,  May  1st,  1931 15.64 

May  14,  Margaret  Brooke,  expenses  attending  Executive 

Meeting,  Altoona,  May  1st,  1931 15.60 

May  14,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  expenses  attending  Executive 

Meeting,  Altoona,  May  1st,  1931  34.43 

May  16,  Arthur  Graham,  expenses  attending  Executive 

Meeting,  Altoona,  May  1st,  1931  27.55 

June  9,  Harry  A.  Jones,  expenses  attending  funeral  of 

W.  J.  Trembath  41.45 

June  15,  Harry  A.  Jones,  expenses  attending  Executive 

Meeting,  Altoona,  May  1st,  1931  12.34 

June  15,  Harry  A.  Jones,  Executive  Committee  Luncheon 

at  Penn-Alto  Hotel,  Altoona,  May  1st,  1931  ....  18.00 

June  15,  J.  M.  Lydic,  stationery  6.75 

June  18,  Earl  D.  MacCallum,  premium  on  Treasurer’s 

bond  5.00 

June  22,  Stroh’s,  Florist,  flowers  sent  to  funeral  of  W.  J. 

Trembath  15.00 

Sept.  15,  St.  Louis  Button  Co.,  500  badges,  Altoona  con- 
vention   22.95 

Sept.  17,  James  M.  Lydic  & Co.,  1000  preliminary  an- 
nouncements, Altoona  convention,  14.00 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  2,908.68 

BALANCE  AS  AUDITED  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1930  1,418.25 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1930-1931  2,126.25 


3,544.50 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1930-1931 


(Including  $1,000  Investment)  2,908.68 

BALANCE  ON  HAND  OCTOBER  1ST,  1931  $635.82 

Expended  subsequent  to  compiling  account: 

1931 


Oct.  2,  James  M.  Lydie  & Co.,  1400  programs  for  the 

Fifty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Association 46.85 

Oct.  2,  Harry  A.  Jones,  postage — mailing  announcements 

and  programs,  telegrams  etc 27.41  74.26 

BALANCE  ON  HAND  $561.56 

I certify  the  'foregoing  account  to  be  true  and  correct  as  stated 
and  that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  approval  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Mary  A.  Rogan 

Acting  Treasurer. 

Edwardsville,  Pa., 

October  1st,  1931 

I hereby  certify  that  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  at 
this  date  is  six  hundred  thirty-five  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents. 

L.  L.  Reese 

Cashier. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ * 

We,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  thoroughly  examined  the  above  account  and)  hereby 
approve  the  same.  All  expenditures  as  itemized  bear  our  approval. 

Harvey  M.  Watkins 

President 

Harry  A.  Jones 


Treasurer. 
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Altoona,  Pa., 

October,  1931 

The  undersigned,  auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  ending 
October  1st,  1931,  have  thoroughly  examined  said  account  and,  do 
certify  our  approval  of  the  foregoing  report. 

Thomas  F.  Wells,  Chairman 
Frank  Dickel 
Garrie  Benson. 

Committee 


Mr.  Lieberman  : I move  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  as  given 
be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Watkins:  The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Secretary  Jones  will  make  this  report  now. 

Secretary  Jones:  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  well 
include  mention  of  a meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  others 
interested  with  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  at  his  office  at  Harrisburg  on 
March  3,  1931.  Such  a meeting  was  considered  advisable  in  view  of  the 
Legislature  being  in  session  and  it  was  felt  that  our  Association  should 
register  in  a practical  way  its  approval  or  disapproval  of  certain  pro- 
posed legislation.  That  meeting  was  attended  by  your  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  as  well  as  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee, 
Ralph  McLaughlin  (as  proxy  for  Kenneth  Moore),  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Cheyney,  and  several  other  representatives  from  Delaware  County.  This 
delegation  was  seeking  for  legislation  enabling  them  to  make  temporary 
loans  in  order  to  meet  the  unusual  demands  for  outdoor  relief.  After 
full  discussion,  it  was  recommended  that  there  be  enacted  into  law  Sec- 
tion 224,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
which  Section  was  eliminated  by  the  House  Committee  before  passing  the 
General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925.  As  a result  of  that  meeting,  there  was 
introduced  and  enacted  Act  No.  168  of  1931,  which  authorizes  temporary 
loans  to  be  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

Mr.  Trembath  suggested  a consolidation  into  one  unit  of  the  35  small 
districts  in  Luzerne  County  lying  outside  of  the  Central  Poor  District 
and  the  Pittston  and  Jenkins  Township  District. 

The  conversion  of  several  counties,  to  wit: — Wayne,  Center,  Columbia, 
Montour,  Northumberland,  Susquehanna,  Cameron,  and  Fulton,  from  the 
township  system  to  the  county  unit  system  was  discussed  and  plans  made 
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to  foster  and  encourage  legislation  to  this  end.  It  might  be  here  re- 
ported that  Act  No.  125  of  1931,  makes  a county  unit  of  McKean 
County,  eliminating  the  separate  poor  district  of  the  City  of  Bradford, 
and  also  makes  a county  unit  of  Lycoming  County,  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable opposition,  and  confirms  the  election  on  that  subject  by  the 
voters  of  Lycoming  Comity.  Considerable  contention,  with  accompany- 
ing litigation,  has  attended  this  transition  in  Lycoming  County,  but  the 
skies  appear  to  be  clearing. 

The  matter  of  old  age  assistance  was  extensively  discussed,  but  no 
formal  action  was  taken  thereon. 

It  was  felt  that  the  meeting  was  well  worth  while  and  seemed  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  practical  results. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Penn-Alto  Hotel  in  Altoona  on  May  1,  1931,  with  a goodly  attendance. 
Unfortunately,  William  J.  Trembath  was  prevented  from  attending  on 
account  of  being  in  a hospital  for  an  operation  which  later  resulted  in 
his  death  on  May  24th.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a message 
of  greeting  and  sympathy. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were: — Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Harry 
A.  Jones,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Miss  Margaret  Brooke,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall, 
C.  W.  Smiles,  A.  G.  Graham,  Harold  Y.  Sherman,  Miss  Eva  Conrad, 
representing  the  Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miss  Mary  G.  Davis, 
Probation  Officer  of  Blair  County,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  Dr.  J.  S.  Hammers,  Superintendent  of  Mayview  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  H.  J.  Sommers,  Superintendent  of  Blair  County  Hospital  and 
the  three  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Blair  County,  Messrs.  Bowen,  Fleck 
and  Marks.  In  attendance  also  was  H.  A.  Waldkoenig,  representing 
with  E.  D.  Solenberger,  the  Public  Charities  Association,  which  wishes 
to  hold  some  meetings  in  Altoona  in  conjunction  with  our  annual  Con- 
vention and  thereby  both  to  increase  the  attendance  and  interest  and  to 
foster  and  encourage  a spirit  of  cooperation  in  attaining  certain  common 
aims  of  the  two  organizations. 

Planning  of  the  program  for  the  next  Annual  Convention  was  done, 
inspection  of  the  facilities  of  the  Penn-Alto  Hotel  brought  enthusiastic 
approval,  suggestions  were  made  and  discussion  had  looking  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association  and  its  advancement.  The  results  of  those 
deliberations  and  the  execution  thereof,  you  are  now  experiencing, — it 
is  hoped,  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

A few  weeks  after  this  meeting  occurred  the  death  of  William  J. 
Trembath,  our  Treasurer,  who  has  served  faithfully  since  the  untimely 
death  of  his  predecessor,  Dennis  J.  Mackin,  on  July  3,  1928.  Arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the 
fiscal  year  be  completed  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Kogan,  the  efficient  stenog- 
rapher and  helper  of  Mr.  Trembath  in  his  work  as  Treasurer,  and  she 
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kindly  consented  to  do  so.  Bond  was  filed  by  her  in  the  customary  sum 
of  $1,000,  the  Bank  at  Edwardsville  notified  to  honor  her  signature  and 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Trembath  on  May  24th,  Miss  Bogan  has  graciously 
and  efficiently  served  as  Treasurer,  with  advantage  to  the  Association 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  those  having  contact  with  her.  It  ought  to  be 
statjed  here  publicly,  that  this  service  has  been  done  by  Miss  Bogan 
without  charge  to  the  Association,  she  insisting  that  the  salary  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  entire  year  be  given  to  Mr.  Trembath  and  his  estate. 
In  grateful  appreciation  of  this  commendable  bit  of  unselfish  and  loyal 
service,  the  Secretary  suggests  an  expression  of  thanks  by  the  entire 
Convention,  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Miss  Began  in  attending  this  Convention  and  an  honorarium  of  $20  in 
recognition  of  and  gratitude  for  the  same. 

Secretary  Jones:  I move,  Mr.  Chairman  that  the  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Miss  Bogan  in  attending  this  con- 
vention and  that  an  honorarium  of  $20  be  given  Miss  Bogan  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  she  has 
carried  on  the  office  of  Treasurer  since  the  death  of  oui  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Trembath. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Watkins:  One  of  the  biggest  things  confronting  Penn- 
sylvania welfare  workers  today  is  the  question  of  outdoor  relief.  That 
is  the  subject  which  will  be  discussed  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

I would  like  to  take  a moment  or  two  at  this  time  to  make  one  or 
two  suggestions  and  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  bed  space  in  the  institutions  for  feeble-minded 
today.  During  this  machine  age,  constantly  these  people  who  were  in 
the  background  are  now  being  brought  to  the  foreground.  Families 
years  ago  took  c-are  of  their  defective  children.  Today  these  families 
are  very  definitely  demanding  admittance  to  the  institutions. 

A newly  constructed  building  at  Polk,  capable  of  housing  four  hundred 
was  filled  within  sixty  days  after  its  opening.  Others  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list,  so  we  are  all  faced  with  this  question  of  outdoor  relief. 

I have  no  solution  for  it,  but  I wish  to  make  this  suggestion:  that  I 
know  of  no  field  of  welfare  work  that  requires  better  trained  personnel 
than  in  the  handling  of  this  outdoor  relief  situation.  A fail-  distribution 
of  work  and  material  is  absolutely  essential.  Grocery  orders  alone  will 
not  replace  our  outdoor  relief  program;  we  must  have  careful  budgeting 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  the  homes  and  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 

I wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  a highly 
trained  personnel.  I am  100  per  cent  for  the  highest  trained  personnel 
that  we  can  get  in  our  outdoor  relief. 
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This  discussion  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Phila- 
delphia, Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  Harrisburg,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Smiles, 
Pittston.  They  have  worked  hard  in  arranging  a real  program,  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  steal  any  of  their  thunder  at  this  time. 

At  this  time  I want  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  Solenberger  who 
knows  more  about  outdoor  relief  than  I ever  hope  to  know. 

Mr.  Solenberger. 

Chairman  Solenberger,:  President  Watkins  and  Members  of  the 
Convention:  This  is  really  a surprise.  I thought  that  Dr.  Watkins 

would  continue  the  program  and  I didn’t  expect  I would  be  called  upon 
to  preside  at  this  time.  The  Committee  thought  they  had  finished  their 
task  when  their  work  was  completed. 

However,  I am  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  and  it  does  happen 
that  since  the  assignment  was  made  to  this  Committee  I was  asked  by 
the  Governor  to  serve  as  one  of  the  several  on  a committee  tG  confer 
from  time  to  time  with  a state-wide  committee  on  this  subject.  And  I 
am  so  much  interested  and  so  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
work,  -whether  the  person  is  engaged  in  institutional  work  or  any  other 
phase  of  social  work,  I am  glad  wre  have  been  given  so  much  time  on 
this  program. 

Perhaps  a little  explanation  is  in  order. 

Dr.  Watkins  secured  the  attendance  of  Governor  Pinchot  last  night, 
who  really  opened  the  discussion  on  this  subject  we  have  before  us  this 
morning.  You  will  see  according  to  our  program  there  will  be  several 
round  table  discussions  held  this  afternoon,  and  I would  suggest  to  the 
members  of  the  convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  all  others  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject,  in  listening  to  the  speakers  this  morning 
that  they  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  must  break  up  into  these  round 
tables  this  afternoon,  I think  you  will  agree  with  me,  if  we  introduce 
the  subject  this  morning  we  'will  have  paved  the  wray  for  these  dis- 
cussions this  afternoon.  It  will  give  every  member  of  the  Association, 
and  every  other  person  who  is  interested  in  this  subject,  an  opportunity 
to  bring  out  questions  they  may  have  in  mind. 

The  speakers  have  been  selected,  and  each  one  is  to  present  a certain 
phase  of  the  subject,  because  of  the  position  he  or  she  may  hold  and 
because  of  the  special  knowledge  they  may  have  of  the  subject. 

The  first  speaker  is  a former  Pennsylvanian,  a former  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  a Pennsylvania  city,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Reading,  and  is  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the 
National  Association  of  Community  Chests.  He  knows  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  addition  to  that  he  has  made  a special  study  of  this  important 
subject  of  the  securing  of  resources  and  funds  from  private  citizens 
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generally  through  the  organization  which  he  represents — an  organization 
which  raises  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  Pennsylvania. 

I take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  Mr.  Sherrard  Ewing. 

Mr.  Sherrard  Ewing:  Mr.  Solenberger,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  function  of  the  President ’s  Committee  on  Emergency  Relief  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  you  because  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  un- 
certainty about  it.  The  plans  have  been  developed  rather  recently  as 
to  the  degree  that  the  President ’s  Committee  proposed  to  go  into  the 
States,  Counties  and  Cities,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Gifford ’s  Committee,  the  General  Committee,  has  a planning  and 
studying  and  stimulating  function. 

Under  the  General  Committee  there  are  certain  subordinate  committees, 
one  of  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  on  the  mo- 
bilization of  welfare  relief  and  resources.  It  means  those  resources 
which  may  be  obtained  from  taxation  and  from  private  sources. 

There  are  also  committees  on  the  whole  question  of  unemployment 
and  the  question  of  the  relation  of  all  national  groups  on  this  problem 
of  relief. 

In  this  State  you  are  represented  on  the  President’s  Committee  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia.  And  under  the  plan  of  that  committee 
there  are  to  be  advisory  stations  for  each  State.  Mr.  Phillips,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  the  State  Advisor.  He  is  not  a State 
Chairman. 

It  is  the  plan  that  each  State  shall  function  as  it  sees  best  and  with 

such  committees  and  such  organizations  as  it  may  set  up.  The  hope 

is  that  each  State  will  set  up  an  adequate  organization  and  those  who 
follow  me  on  this  afternoon ’s  program  will  indicate  the  lines  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  follow. 

The  so-called  Gifford  Committee  has  in  course  some  reports  that  will 
be  of  some  value  to  each  one  of  you  present  here  today.  There  are  some 
of  these  reports  which  are  about  ready  for  publication.  Certain  groups 
like  flie  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  Travelers’  Aid  Society, 
etc.,  have  been  asked  to  make  reports  and  those  reports  will  be  printed 

and  distributed  and  will  be  available  to  all  of  you.  I think  those 

reports  will  be  of  real  value  to  you,  because  as  I remember  Pennsylvania 
we  were  quite  willing  to  take  all  of  the  information  we  could  get  from 
every  source. 

These  reports  will  be  very  well  worth  your  while.  Such  questions 
as  Work  Relief,  Administration  Relief  Funds,  and  all  of  those  things 
will  bring  to  you  as  far  as  possible  the  best  information  up  to  date. 

In  that  connection  I am  speaking  to  you  as  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
as  citizens.  The  thing  that  seems  to  be  underlying  all  of  this  discussion 
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we  have  in  the  country  as  to  where  relief  is  to  come,  it  seems  to  me 
the  thing  which  seems  to  be  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  money 
conies  from  pretty  much  the  same  source. 

I sat  down  for  a long  time  with  the  mayor  of  a certain  city,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  going  over  this  plan. 
I asked  them  the  question,  “Well,  who  pays  the  principal  share  of  your 
taxes  in  this  county?” 

The  answer  was,  after  some  discussion,  that  it  ivas  a comparatively 
small  group. 

I said,  “Well,  who  puts  up  most  of  the  money  for  your  welfare 
agency  here?” 

Tney  agreed  that  it  was  the  same  small  group. 

And  then  I said,  “Who  puts  up  most  of  the  money  for  the  political 
campaigns  in  this  county?” 

They  agreed  it  was  the  same  small  group. 

I think  the  money  in  the  long  run  will  come  from  all  of  us.  Today 
the  time  has  come  to  both  private  and  social  agencies  and  the  public 
to  change  their  technique  very  materially  in  one  respect.  I rvould 
recommend  to  you  the  course  I have  been  following  during  the  last 
three  months  in  going  around  from  city  to  city  and  the  places  where 
people  apply  for  help. 

I have  sat  in  those  offices  or  basements,  or  perhaps  a hole  in  the 
wall,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  I have  seen  these  people  going  up  one  by 
one  only  to  be  answered  in  a harsh  voice  telling  them  what  they  can 
do  and  what  they  can’t  do.  I have  seen  the  same  thing  in  both  private 
agencies  and  tax-supported  agencies.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
conditions  are  entirely  different  today  than  they  were  in  good  times. 
Possibly  in  boom  times,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  people  were 
loafers  and  whiners  and  various  sorts  of  unpleasant  people.  That  is 
not  true  today.  Today  the  salt  of  the  earth,  some  of  them,  are  in  the 
bread  lines  in  some  of  our  cities,  or  were  last  winter.  We  are  dealing 
with  people  who  represent,  many  of  them,  the  backbone  of  our  country. 
And  it  isn’t  therefore  only  a question  of  how  much  money  we  give  them, 
whether  a three-dollar  grocery  order  should  be  given ; the  question  is 
howr  private  and  public  agencies  shall  coordinate  and  cooperate  with 
each  other.  It  is  the  treatment  those  people  receive,  what  personal 
touch  those  people  shall  receive,  how  they  may  keep  their  self-respect, 
because  a large  proportion  of  those  people  are  of  the  finest,  and  many 
of  them  represent  heads  of  families. 

It  seems  to  me  a great  many  of  our  towns  haven ’t  as  yet  arvakened 
to  that  fact.  You  people,  as  Poor  Directors,  have  a responsibility  just 
as  the  Boards  of  the  private  agencies  have  a responsibility  this  winter  to 
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see  to  it  that  those  people  with  whom  you  will  be  in  touch  shall  not  be 
little  people. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a moment  to  this  matter  of  money. 

THE  RAISING  OF  FUNDS 

It  is  true,  and  I believe  properly  so,  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  relief  must  come  from  tax  sources,  one  kind  or  another.  But  I 
believe  it  is  equally  true — and  it  is  important — that  there  be  community 
projects  from  private  voluntary  subscription  to  supplement  the  tax- 
supported  agencies.  I say  that  for  this  reason : during  the  past  three 
months  I have  visited  certain  cities  where  not  much  was  done,  not  much 
interest  was  shown  for  the  unemployed  last  winter  in  any  special  way, 
and  that  underneath,  down  low,  as  I go  out  and  interview  the  man  on 
the  street  and  the  people  in  the  shops  I find  a sentiment  there  quite 
different  than  I do  in  cities  where  they  did  do  something,  where  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  professional  man,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  club  women,  and  all  the  good  people  of  the  town  joined  together  and 
showed  their  interest  and  expressed  their  American  neighborliness — 
upon  which  I believe  our  future  society  is  based.  And  it  does  mean 
something  to  you,  the  public  officials,  that  the  private  agencies  should  be 
doing  their  part. 

As  you  know,  from  the  administration  standpoint  the  County  unit 
is  a very  good  one,  but  from  a practical  or  money-raising  standpoint 
it  is  a very  poor  one.  I am  now  talking  about  private  funds. 

Except  in  certain  communities  where  the  City  and  County  are  practi- 
cally the  same  (for  instance,  Allegheny  County)  the  money-raising 
proposition  is  not  good  in  many  communities.  In  Allegheny  County, 
where  the  City  and  County  are  practically  the  same,  it  is  so  grown  up 
and  built  up  they  are  doing  a real  job  this  year.  The  reason  for  it  is 
the  very  practical  manner  in  which  they  are  trying  to  get  the  money. 

I don ’t  want  you  to  think  I have  a bad  opinion  of  my  fellowmen,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only  50  percent  of  the  money  in  campaigns 
just  comes  by  itself,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent  comes  by  the  force 
of  social  pressure.  And  any  form  of  alibi  that  you  can  give  to  a group, 
it  will  result  in  the  falling  off  of  contributions. 

I remember  one  instance.  One  year  a certain  community  conceived 
the  bright  idea  that  they  would  not  have  a campaign  and  would  merely 
send  out  letters  to  the  people  in  that  community.  This  was  before  the 
depression.  It  was  almost  uniform  that  there  was  about  a 25  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  pledges.  That  was  due  to  the  lack  of  social 
pressure. 

So  I say  to  you,  those  pressures  of  the  workers,  the  getting  of  every- 
body doing  it,  and  we  feeling  our  responsibilities  in  our  community 
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efforts,  is  a way  that  private  funds  must  be  raised.  That  is  why  I say 
from  a money-raising  standpoint  a City  is  a better  unit  than  the  County, 
generally. 

However,  that  doesn’t  prevent  a real  coordination  of  service.  We 
have  in  this  State  places  where  that  kind  of  coordination  is  coming, 
where  the  leadership,  the  political  and  business  men  and  social  workers 
are  large  enough  to  coordinate  themselves  for  this  important  work. 
And  that  seems  to  be  the  really  important  thing  this  year. 

There  is  the  matter  of  how  relief  shall  be  given,  both  in  taking  care 
of  the  immediate  needs  and  also  maintaing  the  spirit  and  morale  of  those 
in  trouble. 

Last  night  you  heard  Governor  Pinchot  say  that  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  meeting  this  problem  this  year  have  a very  heavy  responsi- 
bility. And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  have  a definite  responsibility. 
The  State  has  a responsibility.  And  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
in  the  eities  of  this  State  know  that  no  one  can  predict  what  might  hap- 
pen, and  it  is  being  taken  by  certain  groups  as  an  alibi  not  to  do  any- 
thing in  their  respective  communities. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  they  expect  to  go  out  for  an  amount 
of  eight  millions  of  dollars  for  private  charity.  But  they  say  that 
the  needs  in  Philadelphia  this  winter  will  be  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Therefore,  all  we  can  hope  to  get  from  the  State  appropriation 
won’t  make  up  that  difference. 

I say  in  conclusion  that  no  State  plan  has  been  fixed,  and  because 
it  has  not  been  fixed  is  no  excuse  to  wait.  The  community  can  go  ahead ! 

I thank  you. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  The  next  speaker,  following  the  meeting 
last  night,  had  a brief  conference  with  the  Governor.  I rather  imagine 
in  that  conference  he  was  authorized  to  lay  before  you  the  situation 
respecting  unemployment  and  relief  problems  from  the  point  of  view 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  Governor  Pinchot  to  study 
this  question. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a member  of  the  bar  of  Allegheny  County,  a man  of 
business  experience,  also  experienced  as  a director  of  a number  of  Poor 
Agencies  dealing  with  this  problem  in  one  way  or  another  in  Allegheny 
County.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  state-wide  Committee  on 
the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  and  who  secured  a very  large  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Mothers  ’ Assistance  Fund. 

I am  sure  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession relating  to  welfare  work  lay  before  us  the  present  situation 
in  Pennsylvania  on  this  subject.  I will  ask  Mr.  Baker  to  come  forward 
and  do  as  Mr.  Ewing,  take  about  twenty  minutes,  more  or  less  as  he 
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chooses,  to  develop  the  subject  and  then  remain  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering questions  that  we  may  have  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Horace  F.  Baker,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Belief,  appointed  by  Governor  Pinchot. 

Mr.  Horace  F.  Baker:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  and  contribute  in 
some  small  way  in  the  general  discussion  which  you  have  before  you. 
There  is  no  need  of  saying,  of  course,  it  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  we,  as  citizens,  have  before  us  today,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  us  who  are  endowed  with  intelligence — and  you  might  say  endowed 
with  more  than  the  average  amount  of  world ’s  goods  and  attainments — 
should  do  all  that  we  can  toward  public  welfare  at  times  like  these. 
It  is  just  as  important  and  just  as  necessary  now  as  in  times  of  war. 

President  Charles  W.  Elliott,  of  Harvard  University,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  his  90th  birthday  a few  years  ago  said  this  to  the  young 
graduates  of  Harvard  University: 

‘ ‘ Serve  the  country,  serve  her  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  serve  her 
by  your  personal  exertion  in  the  towns,  cities  and  communities  where 
you  settle  for  life;  look  forward  to  the  means,  the  chance,  the  opportun- 
ity to  serve  democratic  government;  it  is  in  democracy  that  the  hope  of 
the  world  lies. 

‘ ‘ Take  every  chance  that  comes  to  you  and  make  chances  if  they  do 
not  come  for  serving  the  public  welfare.  ’ ’ 

I take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that,  is  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  and 
these  series  of  meetings  these  days — the  service  of  the  public  welfare. 

I think  you  will  all  agree  that  we  are  particularly  fortunate  at  this 
time  in  having  as  our  Governor,  Gifford  Pinchot,  a man  who  has  close 
to  his  heart  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  welfare  of  the  underprivileged, 
the  welfare  of  the  unemployed  and  those  in  need  of  relief.  I think  it 
is  particularly  fortunate  that  we  have  him  as  the  guiding  spirit  in  what 
is  being  done  and  what  will  be  done  during  the  coming  months. 

The  speakers  on  this  program  this  morning  are  supposed  to  give 
addresses.  That  seems  very  formal  to  me  and  rather  than  do  that  I 
think  what  you  want  is  a report,  and  with  that  in  mind  I will  merely 
attempt  to  tell  you  what  the  Committee,  which  is  being  formed  to  take 
care  of  some  of  this  unemployment  relief  problem,  is  trying  to  do. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  the  Governor  appointed  the  Committee.  In 
his  letter  to  me  the  opening  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

‘ ‘ The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
way  in  which  unemployment  relief  problems  have  been  handled  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  But  whatever  success  may  have  been  achieved  in 
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the  past,  the  prospect  ahead  requires  us  to  ascertain  in  exact  detail  what 
is  the  actual  situation  and  to  prepare  for  whatever  demands  may  be 
made  upon  the  State  and  its  relief  agencies  during  the  coming  winter. 

‘ ‘ The  soft  coal  region  is  a notable  illustration  of  the  need  of  what 
I have  to  suggest. 

‘ ‘ The  probable  degree  of  the  need,  the  probable  demand  upon  private 
funds  available  for  charity,  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  local  tax 
funds,  and  the  effects  of  privation,  are  among  the  major  subjects  for 
investigation.  ’ ’ 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

“Will  you  serve  as  a member  and  chairman  of  a committee  of  seven 
to  devise  plans  for  making  a quick  but  careful  study  of  the  present  and 
probable  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a view  to  advising  me  as  to 
what  may  be  gained  from  such  a study,  and  how  it  may  best  be  carried 
on?” 

You  will  admit  that  is  some  assignment  to  make. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  who  were  placed  on  that  Com- 
mittee, those  people  whom  the  Governor  has  delegated.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  the  chairman  of  this  meeting;  Arthur 
Dunham,  at  present  connected  with  the  Family  Welfare  Association; 
Mrs.  Liveright;  Jacob  Billikopf ; Mrs.  Helen  Glenn  Tyson;  J.  Prentice 
Murphy ; Mr.  Karl  de  Sehweintz ; Mr.  Sherman  Kingsley  and  myself. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  that  committee,  we  met  with  the  Governor  in 
Harrisburg  and  obtained  his  views.  We  discussed  the  matter  very  much 
in  detail.  We  immediately  got  to  work  and  in  the  middle  of  August  we 
presented  to  the  Governor  a report  which  has  had  more  or  less  news- 
paper publicity  throughout  the  State,  and  many  of  you  no  doubt  have 
seen  it.  But  this  report  was  prepared  by  our  Committee  from  material 
furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  Labor  and  Industry, 
the  public  institutions,  Department  of  Mines,  Health,  Agriculture,  etc. 
In  other  words,  we  took  from  the  information  at  Harrisburg  everything 
that  would  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  throughout  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  what  will  be  necessary  to  be  done. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I will  read  just  a few  paragraphs  of  this 
report : 

“Of  the  67  counties  in  the  State,  serious  conditions  exist  in  approx- 
imately 30,  in  some  instances  tending  to  be  county-wide.  These  particu- 
lar ‘ distressed  ’ counties  or  communities  present  problems  which  involve 
unusual  unemployment  and  the  likelihood  of  its  continuance ; abnormal 
part-time  employment ; reduction  in  family  incomes  through  wage  de- 
creases; malnutrition  and  underfeeding;  exhaustion  of  public  and  pri- 
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vate  funds ; lack  of  private  welfare  organizations  and  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  public  welfare  officials  to  meet  relief  demands ; an  increasing 
number  of  embarrassed  school  districts,  and  unprecedented  pressure  on 
hospitals  for  free  care,  with  a marked  falling  off  in  hospital  receipts. 

‘ ‘ The  State  is  exercising  close  supervision  over  health  conditions,  and 
is  particularly  watchful  in  those  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  is 
likely  to  increase.  No  one  can  accurately  estimate  the  volume  and  ex- 
tent of  organized  and  unorganized  public  welfare  work  in  this  State, 
though  available  data  shows  it  to  be  of  incalculable  depth  and  power. 
While  much  will  be  gained  in  some  localities  from  better  coordination 
of  effort,  even  when  this  is  done,  further  steps  must  be  taken  to  secure 
additional  funds  and  services.  ’ ’ 

As  the  Governor  mentioned  to  you  last  night,  after  a very  careful 
survey  our  Committee  advised  the  Governor  that  there  were  approximate- 
ly 900,000  men  formerly  engaged  in  gainful  or  useful  occupation,  who 
were  out  of  employment.  That  means  one  out  of  every  four  persons 
in  this  State.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  of  those 
900,000  have  resources  in  their  own  families,  or  how  many  of  them 
have  little  plots  of  ground  where  they  may  raise  some  of  their  food,  or 
perhaps  some  of  them  have  relatives  who  can  come  to  their  help.  In 
some  families  the  girl  may  have  a job  in  an  office  as  a stenographer, 
while  her  father  is  out  of  employment  as  a machinist,  etc.  So  you  can 
not  tell,  of  course,  when  you  say  there  are  900,000  men,  just  how  many 
of  those  are  objects  of  charity. 

If  we  reduce  that  number,  however,  one-half,  or  one-third,  you  still 
come  to  a very  large  figure.  Let  us  say  that  one-half  will  be  450,000, 
and  we  will  say  that  $5  a week  for  each  person  would  be  a fair  amount. 
Right  there  we  have  two  million  dollars  per  week.  You  can  see, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  we  must  do  now  through  the  winter  months. 
Let  us  say  up  until  next  May.  That  means  that  every  resource  in 
Pennsylvania  must  be-  brought  forth.  No  man  can  say,  “Let  the 
State  do  it.”  No  individual  can  say,  “Let  the  Poor  Directors  do  it.” 
And  no  Poor  Director  can  say,  “Let  the  State  do  it.” 

As  our  Committee  sees  the  problem,  we  must  have  the  combined 
efforts  of  private  individuals,  the  State  Directors,  the  Poor  Directors, 
and  every  other  agency  to  help  and  deal  with  this  problem. 

I could  go  through  that  report  and  tell  you  instance  after  instance  of 
distress.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  situation  is  not  uniform.  As 
a gentleman  said  to  me  last  night,  “I  do  not  believe  in  our  county  the 
situation  is  as  bad  as  it  is  painted.  We  have  had  tremendous  crops  this 
year,  greater  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  bound  to  help  in  the  handling 
of  the  problem  this  winter.” 

That  is  true,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  but  while  that  is 
true  in  that  particular  county,  it  is  not  true  in  Allegheny  County,  where 
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I come  from,  which  is  an  industrial  county.  Allegheny  County  is  not 
an  agricultural  county.  I say  to  you,  I think  we  will  have  a very 
hard  time  to  meet  the  situation  in  communities  where  industry  is  the 
principal  source  of  revenue. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  they  say  there  is  no  unemployment  distress. 
Why?  Because  a great  portion  of  the  people  work  for  the  United 
States  Government  and  their  wages  haven’t  been  cut,  nor  are  they 
working  short  time.  They  go  right  along  as  before. 

So  you  see,  when  we  deal  with  these  problems  from  a state-wide  angle 
there  are  many  situations  to  face.  In  some  communities,  such  as  Alle- 
gheny County,  we  have  such  organizations  as  the  Community  Chest,  we 
have  the  Poor  Directors,  we  have  private  agencies  of  one  kind  or 
another — all  dealing  with  the  situation.  And  then  again  in  some 
counties  there  are  no  organizations  except  the  Poor  Directors.  Perhaps 
they  have  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Pund,  but  no  other  organizations. 

Now  the  thing  comes  right  down  to  this : money  and  organization. 
Those  are  the  things  we  must  look  forward  to  in  order  to  deal  with 
this  situation. 

There  are  three  sources  of  revenue:  (1)  private  contributions,  coming 
from  individuals;  (2)  moneys  raised  through  taxation,  to  be  dispensed 
by  the  Poor  Directors;  and  (3)  whatever  Pennsylvania  as  a State  can 
do  to  meet  the  situation. 

As  far  as  private  contributions  are  concerned,  campaigns  will  be 
going  on  within  the  next  month  or  so  for  millions  of  dollars.  There 
will  be  more  activity  in  this  respect  than  ever  before. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  has  a goal  for  the  Community 
Chest  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  three  millions  is  allocated 
especially  for  unemployment  relief. 

In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  I think  they  have  set  a quota  of  nine 
millions  of  dollars. 

I think  we  can  agree  that  those  in  charge  of  campaigns  for  contri- 
butions for  private  resources  are  certainly  going  to  have  their  hands 
full  to  get  what  they  have  set  out  to  get. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  State  Government  is  up 
against.  Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  the  Governor  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  statement  I am  going  to  make;  in  fact,  he  doesn’t 
know  what  I am  going  to  say.  I am  merely  giving  it  to  you  as  I 
look  upon  it  if  I had  the  problem  to  deal  with  directly. 

The  Governor  can  call  a special  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  to  raise  money.  The  Governor  is  up  against 
two  or  three  sections  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which  I wish 
to  read  to  you. 
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First,  the  money  may  be  raised  in  one  of  two  ways,  it  may  be  raised 
by  borrowing  or  by  additional  taxation. 

If  it  is  raised  through  additional  taxation,  then  it  is  a question  of 
where  it  shall  be  laid.  Shall  it  be  laid  on  incomes?  We  can  not  pass 
in  this  State  a graduating  income  tax  such  as  we  have  in  our  Federal 
Government.  We  must  lay  a general  and  uniform  income  tax,  which 
will  be  one,  two  or  three  per  cent  on  all  incomes. 

To  my  mind  that  isn ’t  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  problem. 

We  can  lay  an  additional  tax  on  sales  to  raise  the  money.  But  that 
is  a difficult  thing  for  the  Government  to  decide  where  that  money  will 
be  obtained.  And  then  it  is  difficult  to  have  the  bills  passed  by  the 
Legislature. 

If  it  is  a question  of  borrowing,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
under  Article  IX  covers  that.  I will  read  Section  4. 

“Section  4.  Limitations  on  state  debt.  No  debt  shall  be  created 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  except  to  supply  casual  deficiencies  of 
revenue,  repel  invasion,  surpress  insurrection,  defend  the  State  in  war, 
or  to  pay  existing  debt;  and  the  debt  created  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
revenue  shall  never  exceed,  in  the  aggregate  at  any  one  time,  one  million 
dollars  . . . ’ ’ 

So  you  can  see  in  order  to  borrow  money  you  can  borrow  one  million 
dollars  for  deficiencies. 

The  State  must  devise  some  ways  of  dispensing  the  money  in  addition 
to  the  raising  of  the  money. 

When  you  come  to  the  matter  of  spending  the  money,  you  have 
two  sections  of  the  Constitution  which  cover,  and  they  read  as  follows : 

“Section  17.  Appropriations  to  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions. No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  any  charitable  or  educational 
institution  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Commonwealth,  other 
than  normal  schools  established  by  law  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  except  by  a vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  House.  ’ ’ 

“Section  18.  Certain  appropriations  forbidden.  No  appropriations, 
except  for  pensions  or  gratuities  for  military  services,  shall  be  made 
for  charitable,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes,  to  any  person  or 
community,  nor  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution,  corpora- 
tion or  association.  ’ ’ 

What  the  State  can  do  and  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  a 
difficult  problem.  I see  that  the  Governor  was  not  ready  to  make  the 
announcement  to  you  because  he  said  nothing  in  his  address  last  evening. 
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I believe  that  the  primary  and  fundamental  democratic  principle  is 
that  the  necessities  of  a local  community  must  be  met  by  the  local  com- 
munity itself  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

Therefore,  I think  our  Committee  is  of  one  accord,  that  is,  that  the 
local  communities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  must,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  take  care  of  their  own  burdens. 

We  know  that  throughout  the  State  there  are  points  here  and  there 
where  by  reason  of  exhaustion  of  funds  or  for  other  reasons,  that  can 
not  be  done.  So  all  you  can  expect  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
as  entity  or  overhead  organization,  is  that  the  deficits  or  deficiencies 
arising  here  and  there  by  reason  of  the  local  situation  shall  be  met  by 
some  appropriation. 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  thing  I want  to  lay  particular 
stress  on  is  this:  that  each  community,  each  Poor  Board  District,  each 
County,  each  Township,  must  carry  its  own  relief  load  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  That  is  our  advice  to  the  Governor.  That  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  our  Committee,  and  that 
is  what  we  desire  to  impress  upon  you. 

Therefore,  I say  to  you  when  you  go  out  from  this  meeting,  go  back 
to  your  homes  and  do  not  “let  George  do  it.”  Don’t  pass  the  “buck” 
on  to  the  State  or  think  that  the  private  agencies  in  your  City  or  Town- 
ship are  going  to  handle  the  situation.  You  yourself  must  carry  the 
burden  to  the  extent  of  your  ability.  And  I say  to  you,  if  you  let 
politics  or  let  selfish  motives  enter  into  this  work,  I think  you 
are  going  to  do-  a great  injustice  to  the  people  of  your  community  who 
are  in  need  of  relief. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  should  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner 
as  Ramsey  MacDonald,  of  England,  attacked  the  problem  over  there 
when  he  advised  the  repudiation  of  the  gold  standard  because  he  felt 
it  was  the  thing  to  do  whether  or  not  it  would  be  popular  among  the 
laboring  class. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  you  should  do  in  your  local  communities. 
You  ought  not  to  wonder  what  the  people  are  going  to  say  about  levying 
an  additional  mill  or  two. 

You  may  say  it  is  easy  for  me  to  stand  up  here  and  say  that  because 
I don’t  have  to  stand  the  criticism,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
fair-minded  person  in  every  community  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  only  doing  your  duty  when  you  go  to  the  limit  of  your  possi- 
bilities. 


Chairman  Solenberger:  The  next  speaker  has  had  considerable 
experience  prior  to  her  coming  to  her  present  position. 
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Mrs.  Tyson  has  continued  her  interest  in  social  work  and  she  was 
called  recently  by  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Liveright  to  accept  a position 
in  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  deal  particularly  with  the  problems 
relating  to  unemployment  and  relief. 

I am  very  glad  to  have  Mrs.  Tyson  with  us  this  morning  to  continue 
this  discussion  on  unemployment  relief  matters,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State  Department. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Tyson ’s  address,  we  will  ask  all  three 
speakers  to  discuss  any  questions  you  may  have  in  mind. 

I wish  now  to  present  Mrs.  Helen  Glenn  Tyson,  Assistant  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Helen  Glenn  Tyson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
While  I was  sitting  here  this  morning  I was  thinking  back  to  your  Johns- 
town meeting  in  1917,  at  which  time  you  invited  me  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  relatively  new  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  law.  I shall  never  forget  the  cordial  reception  I received  and  the 
cooperation  you  pledged  to  make  that  law  effective.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Mary  Bowe,  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  I think 
we  will  all  agree  that  that  law  today  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  pieces  of  social  machinery  that  Pennsylvania  has  passed.  The 
success  of  that  law  has  been  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  very  thing  that 
I want  to  enlist  from  you  today — the  cooperation  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Counties  in  this  tremendous  unemployment  problem 
facing  us  this  winter. 

The  report  to  which  Mr.  Baker  referred  gave  a very  dark  picture 
indeed.  It  showed  that  there  were  many  embarrassed  school  districts. 
It  showed  that  a number  of  the  alms  houses  were  overcrowded.  It 
showed  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  free  medical  service.  It 
showed  that  more  than  one  thousand  extra  people  are  in  the  four  State 
penal  institutions. 

The  bright  spot  in  that  report  was  the  fact  that  we  have  had  through- 
out the  State  a large  vegetable  and  fruit  crop,  which  will  see  many 
families  through  the  winter,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  food 
problem.  And  even  more  significant,  the  fact  that  due  to  the  efforts 
of  groups  like  this  and  the  private  agencies  and  the  State  Department, 
there  has  as  yet  been  a very  small  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
separated  from  their  families  because  of  destitution.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  at  this  point,  while  we  are  drawing  a long  breath  for  the  winter 
work,  is  a condition  upon  which  Pennsylvania  can  congratulate  itself. 

There  have  been  certain  basic  principles  that  have  been  revolving  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us  throughout  this  conference,  and  through  the 
weeks  preceding,  and  I would  like  to  mention  those  as  they  look  to  me, 
for  your  consideration. 
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One  has  been  referred  to  by  two  of  the  preceding  speakers,  the  fact 
no  one  group  can  do  this  job  alone.  If  ever  there  was  a time  when 
we  all  need  each  other,  it  is  now  during  this  unemployment  crisis. 

A second  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  as  we  build  up  our  county  groups, 
we  should  plan  a structure  which  will  hold. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Germany  is  thinking  in  terms  of  fifteen  years, 
planning  for  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  say  today  that  no  one  knows  America. 
Certainly  all  of  us  have  been  trying  to  find  out,  asking  opinions  of 
every  one,  including  economists,  business  men,  and  others  who  might 
know.  It  seems  that  they  are  afraid  to  prophesy  what  the  future  holds 
in  store. 

So  in  building  up  your  communities,  let  us  put  on  those  people  who 
have  proven  in  the  past,  those  who  have  shown  a general  interest  in 
the  community  problems,  the  people  who  know  the  conditions,  so  that 
you  can  later  on  have  something  which  will  hold. 

The  third  principle,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  new  conditions  require  new  plans  and  a new  technique. 

Many  of  our  old  ways  which  we  brought  over  from  England  genera- 
tions ago  have  been  abandoned  by  England  herself.  We  claim  to  be 
the  most  progressive  nation  on  earth,  and  this  is  the  year  that  we  must 
give  most  careful  consideration  to  our  ways  of  doing  things.  This 
is  a year  in  which  we  must  do  things  differently.  Because  we  have 
done  things  a certain  way  in  the  past  is  no  argument  for  doing  them  in 
exactly  the  same  manner. 

The  greatest  teacher  I ever  knew  was  Dr.  Simon  Patton,  professor  of 
economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I shall  never  forget  one  day 
when  one  graduate  student  said,  “Look  here,  Dr.  Simon,  you  said  almost 
the  exact  opposite  of  that  last  week.  Do  you  claim  to  be  consistent?” 

Dr.  Simon  said,  “Young  man,  1 never  claim  to  be  consistent;  in  the 
light  of  new  facts  I aim  only  to  progress.  ’ ’ 

This  winter  new  situations  will  be  flowing  in  upon  us  with  tremendous 
rapidity,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  progress,  as  we  can  operate 
in  the  light  of  these  new  facts  and  new  situations,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  adjust  our  communities  to  meet  this  need. 

I wish  I could  tell  you  today  of  a complete  and  carefully  worked  out 
plan  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  But  there  are  many 
reasons  why  that  would  be  impossible  at  this  stage  of  our  work.  Mr. 
Baker  has  indicated  some  of  them  in  his  talk.  I do,  however,  want  to 
tell  this  group  certain  steps  the  Department  is  going  to  take  in  aiding 
the  communities  in  any  way  in  which  we  can.  There  are  three  at 
present. 
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We  are  gathering  in  Harrisburg  case  records  of  the  conditions  in  the 
various  counties  from  material  which  is  coming  in  from  the  different 
Departments,  from  Education  to  Health,  Governor’s  Office,  etc.  We 
are  gathering  that  material  and  hope  to  present  a clear  and  reasonably 
accurate  and  up-to-date  picture  of  what  resources  the  counties  have 
and  what  they  are  planning  for  during  the  coming  winter. 

We  are  planning  to  have  also  a clearing  service  in  the  way  of  com- 
munity organization  service  in  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Department, 
so  when  three  or  four  people  in  a community  who  are  concerned  about 
the  problem  wish  to  organize  in  that  community,  they  can  write  to  these 
various  agencies  such  as  Public  Charities,  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
etc.  and  we  will  know  what  the  plans  are  in  the  various  communities 
and  will  be  able  to  give  the  proper  information. 

The  idea  is  not  in  any  sense  to  divert  service.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  equipped  for  that,  but  simply  to  keep  informed  in 
such  a way  that  the  most  intelligent  information  will  reach  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  points  regarding  this  community  organization  that  I think 
might  be  worth  while  because  it  is  a term  we  use  rather  loosely,  and 
perhaps  these  few  simple  points  might  help  to  clarify. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  in  our  thinking,  become  more  and  more 
county-minded.  In  Allegheny  County,  for  instance,  the  service  of  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  and  other  agencies  are  on  a county-wide  basis. 
That  is  true  also  in  Philadelphia  and  a number  of  counties  that  you 
represent  here  today.  I am  hoping  that  during  the  winter  many  of 
the  counties  will  follow  the  example  of  Beaver  County,  and  Warren 
County,  in  setting  up  a simple  little  piece  of  machinery  that  the  cities 
use,  known  as  the  confidential  exchange  of  information. 

I can’t  take  time  to  describe  at  length  just  how  that  card  catalog  is 
set  up,  but  it  is  a very  simple  clearing  house  in  which  the  agencies  and 
people  helping  various  individuals  can  clear  the  names,  finding  out 
whether  or  not  others  are  helping  these  same  people.  That  particular 
little  piece  of  mechanism  is  most  effective  in  certain  ways.  It  avoids 
duplication,  it  means  that  people  can  not  run  around  here  and  there 
applying  and  getting  help  from  many,  many  sources.  Also  it  is  con- 
fidential, that  is,  the  information  is  kept  only  for  those  people  who 
have  a right  to  receive  such  information. 

One  of  the  things  we  certainly  can  take  to  heart  this  winter  is  this 
question  of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  suffering  and  agony  that 
people  feel  in  applying  to  many  different  places  for  help.  Any  one  of 
us  might  be  in  that  situation  some  time.  I think  most  of  us  have 
realized  in  the  past  year  how  precarious  our  past  security  has  been, 
after  all.  If  we  can  keep  people  from  having  to  tell  their  story  again 
and  again  to  different  agencies  and  different  individuals  in  order  to  get 
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help,  it  will  be  a tremendous  step  toward  strengthening  the  morale, 
toward  easing  up  the  mental  suffering  and  preserving  self-respect. 

Another  is  the  question  of  trained  service. 

TRAINED  SERVICE 

I don ’t  know  if  you  have  been  following  the  experience  of  Cleveland 
versus  Detroit.  Detroit  didn ’t  care  much  about  the  matter  of  trained 
service,  and  they  would  give  to  the  person  needing  help.  Cleveland  for 
many  years  has  been  committed  to  the  policy  of  trained  service.  They 
say  in  the  words  of  days  gone  by:  “A  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare,” 
meaning  that  there  are  in  these  many,  many  families  all  sorts  of 
problems  that  can  be  lightened  by  an  impersonal,  intelligent,  trained 
person  who  can  come  in  and  help  make  those  adjustments. 

Much  could  be  said  about  that,  but  I want  to  make  one  statement, 
that  the  trained  service  is  the  most  economical  way  of  handling  the 
situation.  We  have  demonstrated  that  through  the  Mothers’  Assist- 
ance Fund.  The  cities  are  showing  that  again  and  again  in  the  ways 
in  which  they  are  securing  trained  workers  whenever  it  is  possible, 
adding  them  to  the  staff. 

This  summer  I had  an  experience,  as  Secretary  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Emergency  Association.  I had  an  opportunity  to  contrast  to 
some  extent  the  six  family  agencies.  We  had  a simple  set  of  figures, 
so  many  eases  on  the  list  last  week,  so  many  carried  over  this  week,  and 
so  many  new  ones  added,  etc.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  all  been 
doing  in  your  own  counties. 

I noticed  this  very  interesting  fact,  the  best  equipped  agency  as  to 
trained  staff  each  week  carried  over  a smaller  number  of  families  than 
those  with  the  untrained  staff.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that 
in  a fairly  large  number  of  instances  those  workers  had  been  able  to 
make  family  adjustments  that  would  take  them  off  the  relief  list. 
Another  agency,  with  untrained  workers,  showed  statistics  that  were 
rolling  up  just  like  a snowball,  getting  larger  and  larger  and  never 
showing  where  a case  had  been  dropped.  You  can  see  what  the  relief 
problem  was  in  that  second  agency.  I never  saw  a more  marked  con- 
trast in  the  matter  of  saving  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  simple  economy. 

Let  me  remind  you  again  that  trained  service  is  economical.  It  will 
save  you  money. 

Another  way  in  which  the  trained  worker  can  be  of  help  is  in  the 
matter  of  budgeting.  The  giving  out  of  two  or  three  dollars  per 
family,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  sickness,  old  age,  young  babies 
are  involved  is  not  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  give  relief.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  oldest  system  of  poor  relief,  and  one  which  England 
has  long  since  discarded. 
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In  the  matter  of  budgeting  it  is  necessary  to  have  trained  service. 
The  health  and  well  being  of  the  individuals  in  that  family  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  for  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  have 
trained  help. 

These  are  the  points  in  community  organization  which  I want  very 
briefly  to  emphasize: 

1.  The  Confidential  Exchange  of  Information. 

2.  Trained  Service  and  Trained  Supervision. 

In  so  far  as  we  can,  the  Department  stands  ready  to  furnish  you  with 
trained  service  and  trained  supervision  and  also  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  local  employment  of  trained  workers. 

3.  Plan  of  Community  Coordination  and  Cooperation. 

I heard  a worker  yesterday  describe  what  she  thought  was  a perfect 
system.  It  so  happened  that  the  family’s  rent  was  being  paid  by  one 
organization,  the  milk  paid  by  another  organization,  clothes  and  food 
by  another  organization,  etc.  In  other  words  they  were  all  visiting  the 
family  and  everybody  was  helping  along. 

That  was  her  idea  of  perfect  cooperation.  As  it  was  everybody  knew 
what  everybody  else  was  doing.  I ask  you,  if  you  were  in  the  place 
of  that  person  is  that  the  way  you  would  like  to  have  it  done?  Would 
you  like  to  have  all  these  people  running  in  from  all  of  these  different 
organizations? 

On  this  clear-cut  cooperative  scheme  there  is  an  allocation  of  the  whole 
responsibility.  We  should  try  to  avoid  this  dread  of  exposure  of  the 
private  affairs  of  the  people  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  certainly 
something  that  we  should  regard  as  a basic  principle  of  our  work  this 
winter.  I thank  you. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cheyney:  If  there  ever  was  a clarion  call  to 
service,  it  has  been  issued  to  you  and  me. 

Last  night  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  plain  words 
told  us  it  was  our  job  and  our  duty.  I thought  it  over  all  night  and 
wondered.  I recalled  my  mother ’s  story  of  the  days  of  ’61  when 
your  father  and  my  father  responded  to  a call  to  arms  to  defend  the 
homes  of  their  families.  And  I wondered  if  we  haven’t  been  called 
today  to  action,  to  service,  to  maintain  and  protect  our  homes. 

Our  resources  in  some  instances  have  been  limited,  but  there  has 
been  a law  passed  giving  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  and  if  the  public  sentiment  today  seems  to  say  that  we  shall  do 
this  job,  can’t  we  all  rise  to  the  situation  and  prove  our  leadership? 
I know  that  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women  here  believe  in  home 
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rule,  and  if  ever  home  rule  was  at  stake  it  is  today.  Unless  we  rally  in 
the  counties  and  do  this  job  as  the  public  and  the  taxpayers  want  it 
done,  there  will  be  a centralization  of  power. 

Yesterday  I drifted  into  a meeting  that  was  on  the  subject  of  un- 
employment relief.  It  was  a diversified  group.  All  points  of  view 
were  there.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  our  viewpoint,  you  know, 
is  a little  different.  We  are  up  against  very  practical  questions.  The 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  have  been  trained  in  the  work 
were  there.  The  volunteer  was  there,  and  also  the  family  welfare  society 
worker.  And  out  of  that  meeting  there  emerged  a motion  which  I was 
asked  to  present  to  you: 

“The  following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a group  of  social 
workers  and  public  officials  at  a meeting  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  Monday  afternoon.  E.  D.  Solenberger,  President  of  the 
State  Conference  presided  at  the  meeting.  The  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Carter  Taylor,  of  Harrisburg,  at  the  request  of  the  group  following 
a talk  which  he  had  made  on  the  responsibility  of  local  communities  to 
take  care  of  their  own  needs  this  winter,  and  was  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cheyney,  a Director  of  the  Poor,  of  Delaware  County.” 


MOTION 


‘ ‘ This  group  is  unanimous  in  feeling  that  in  this  time  of  unusual 
need  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  general  public  should 
recognize  that  both  legally  and  traditionally  the  providing  of  relief  for 
needy  people  is  a direct  responsibility  of  our  County  and  City  Govern- 
ments. 

‘ ‘ The  Poor  Directors  are  required  by  law  to  give  the  necessary  relief 
to  the  poor  of  their  districts  and  we  believe  that  at  this  time  the  Poor 
Directors  have  a public  duty  to  meet  this  need  even  if  it  is  necessary 
in  some  counties  to  borrow  money  for  relief  purposes  as  authorized  by 
State  law.  In  counties  which  are  financially  unable  to  prevent  human 
suffering,  State  aid  should  be  extended  to  the  local  departments.” 

Chairman  Solenberger:  Are  there  further  contributions? 

Mr.  Barnet  Lieberman  : I would  like  to  get  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Ewing  in  regard  to  these  so-called  mushroom  organizations  which  spring 
up  to  raise  funds,  having  no  responsible  backing  whatever  and  really 
add  to  the  burden.  I would  like  to  know  what  his  attitude  is  toward 
such  organizations. 

Mr.  Ewing:  My  friends,  the  band  wagon  has  started  and  there  are 
lots  of  people  getting  on  the  tail-board. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  everybody ’s  interest  in  this  problem,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  each  community  and  county  in  the  State  to  quick- 
ly get  well  defined  plans  in  shape.  I refer  to  the  serious  minded  people, 
those  responsible  groups. 

If  I may,  I would  like  to  answer  that  question  specifically.  The 
fault  lies  with  ourselves  in  each  community  for  not  getting  a definite 
plan  worked  out.  That  is  the  reason  why  these  fly-by-night  organiza- 
tions creep  in.  It  is  up  to  us  to  get  a well  defined  plan,  and  do  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  There  is  a legal  side  to  this  question,  and 
I will  ask  Mrs.  Megee  to  state  briefly  what  the  law  is  in  regard  to  the 
raising  of  funds  by  organizations  or  individuals. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee:  In  1925  there  was  a law  passed  regulating 
the  solicitation  of  funds.  It  is  necessary  for  any  one  desiring  to  solicit 
funds  for  charitable  purposes  to  make  application  for  a certificate  from 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  A great  deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  to 
that  law  and  most  of  the  better  agencies  in  the  State  have  made  appli- 
cation for  such  a certificate. 

When  we  hear  of  any  one  soliciting  funds  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  any  charitable  purpose,  we  send  them  a copy  of  the  law  and  an 
application  form.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application  properly  filled  in, 
an  investigation  is  made. 
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We  tried  to  strengthen  that  law  this  year  by  requiring  that  the  records 
of  such  organizations  should  be  audited  by  properly  appointed  auditors. 
We  only  succeeded  in  having  the  Act  amended  so  that  a little  better 
interpretation  could  be  made  as  to  religious  organizations.  Previously, 
religious  organizations  were  exempt.  Many  worthless  organizations 
were  keeping  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  their  collections  for  themselves, 
and  they  were  able  to  get  by  under  the  guise  of  a religious  organization. 
The  law  now  reads,  as  amended,  that  religious  organizations  are  exempt- 
ed only  in  their  collections  for  religious  purposes  and  when  they  go  into 
the  charity  field  they  must  have  a certificate. 

It  is  important  that  all  people  throughout  the  State  see  to  it  that 
these  mushroom  organizations  which  are  springing  up  (and  about  which 
we  are  receiving  all  kinds  of  complaints)  have  a certificate  from  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  The  way  to  find  out  is  to  communicate  with 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  If  you  find  a person  soliciting  funds  with- 
out a certificate,  that  person  is  violating  the  law  and  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  a fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  one  year  in  prison. 

This  is  a time  when  everybody  feels  it  is  just  terrible  to  turn  any 
one  down ; it  is  also  a time  when  every  cent  contributed  to  charitable 
service  can  be  used  effectively. 

We  have  a tool  to  use  in  the  control  of  the  solicitation  of  funds,  but 
we  need  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Huston:  Just  a brief  question.  I would  like  to 
ask  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  borrowing  money.  May  I ask  what  pro- 
vision is  made  in  connection  with  that  law  for  taxation  to  pay  off  that 
loan? 

Chairman  Solenberger:  I wonder  if  Mr.  Baker  has  an  answer  to 
that. 

Mr.  Baker:  May  I read  the  Act?  This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
General  Poor  Belief  Act  of  1925;  Article  XI,  Act  of  May  14,  1925, 
P.  L.  762: 

“Section  225.  Temporary  Loans.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual or  unforseen  demands  for  maintenance  or  support  of  the  poor 
of  the  district  and  expenditures  in  the  operation  of  the  district  arising 
therefrom, the  directors  may  borrow  money  and  give  temporary  notes 
therefor.  Such  temporary  notes  shall  not  be  for  a longer  period  than 
six  months,  shall  not  bear  interest  at  a higher  rate  than  six  per 
centum,  shall  not  be  negotiated  for  less  than  par.  The  amount  of  such 
temporary  loans  shall  be  included  in  the  requisition  of  the  directors 
of  the  poor,  and  payment  thereof  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  county 
commissioners  in  the  next  annual  tax  levy.’’ 


(Approved — The  12th  day  of  June,  A.D.  1931.) 
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The  Attorney  General ’s  Office  has  given  an  opinion  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  that  this  law  authorizes  Borough  and  Township 
Poor  Districts  to  incur  such  temporary  loans  as  well  as  County. 

Chairman  Solenberger:  There  are  copies  of  this  Act  available 
by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mrs.  Megee:  The  law  has  not  given  us  the  right  to  decide  whether 
an  organization  is  needed  or  not.  If  an  organization  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  we  are  obliged  to  grant  a.  certificate. 

The  action  taken  in  one  County  perhaps  will  illustrate  what  is 
possible. 

One  organization  which  had  been  doing  very  wretched  work  was 
refused  a certificate.  The  cooperation  of  the  Welfare  Federation  was 
secured  and  when  this  organization  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  Department  they  were  granted  a hearing.  The  Welfare  Federation, 
attended,  that  hearing  and  provided  the  evidence  which  showed  that 
the  work  of  this  particular  organization  was  a duplication  of  the 
work  already  being  done,  and  the  work  of  this  particular  organization 
was  being  very  poorly  done.  The  result  was  that  that  organization 
as  a relief  committee  organization  was  obliged  to  stop.  They  had 
bread  lines,  improper  housing  quarters,  etc.  They  went  out  of  bus- 
iness, but  the  organization  was  strong  enough  to  send  another  person 
down  to  this  town  to  reopen,  the  Act  having  been  passed  then  granting 
certificates  to  organizations  for  religious  purposes  only.  They  have 
now  come  in  and  said,  “The  winter  is  coming  on,  and  we  realize 
that  the  welfare  organizations  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  going 
to  take  care  of  the  families,  but  we  want  to  get  the  homeless  men  off 
the  streets.  We  want  the  privilege  of  soliciting  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  shelter  and  bread  lines,  giving  them  hot  coffee  and  soup, 
etc.  ” 

We  took  that  matter  up  again  and  the  decision  was  that  we  can 
take  care  of  that  situation  ourselves.  We  didn’t  approve  of  it.  It 
invites  to  the  city  the  kind  of  people  we  don’t  want  soliciting  funds, 
and  we  will  stand  by  and  take  care  of  the  situation.  On  the  basis 
of  that,  we  refused  to  grant  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Huston:  A question  came  to  mind  while  Mrs.  Megee  was 
speaking.  I assume  that  this  law  doesn ’t  apply  to  churches  who  have 
private  solicitation  or  private  contribution  of  funds. 

ALrs.  Megee:  We  consider  that  a church  matter  and  they  are  looking 
after  their  own  poor,  that  being  a discharge  of  its  religious  duties 
and  they  do  not  require  a certificate. 
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Chairman  Solenberger:  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  our  president.  This  discussion  will  he  con- 
tinued this  afternoon. 

President  Watkins  : I wish  to  congratulate  this  Committee  on  the 
program  they  arranged.  It  is  one  of  the  best  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:45  o’clock. 

ROUND  TA2LE  DISCUSSION 
Outdoor  Relief 
Investigators 

The  meeting  convened  at  2:40  o’clock,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cheyney 
presiding. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : It  is  very  warm,  I know,  but  I am  wondering 
if  we  couldn’t  get  a little  closer1  together  and  occupy  these  seats  in 
the  center. 

I will  not  take  up  much  time  in  making  lengthy  preliminary  re- 
marks. We  are  here  today  to  consider  the  relief  problem  in  its  actual 
work. 

I notice  that  Mrs.  Megee  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  I will  ask  Miss 
Constance  Hastings,  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  present  the  subject,  “Outdoor  Relief  in  Relation  to  Children.’’ 

Miss  Constance  Hastings:  I feel  as  though  I were  about  to  make 
the  same  speech  that  has  been  made  in  one  form  or  another  at  every  ses- 
sion of  this  conference.  I decided  what  I wanted  to  say  before  I left 
Philadelphia,  and  because  I believe  repetition  to  be  an  important  ele- 
ment in  learning,  I shall  say  it  anyway. 

If  we  can  return  from  this  conference  with  our  lesson  well  learned, 
I believe  we  will  survive  the  present  depression  better  than  any 
previous  one.  The  lesson  to  which  I refer  is  “the  necessity  of  the 
preservation  of  family  life.’’  In  the  words  of  an  old  adage,  “Let’s 
not  get  so  lost  in  the  woods  that  we  can’t  see  the  trees.’’  In  the 
terms  of  social  work,  let’s  not  lose  our  ideals  in  thei  stress  of  the 
present  economic  emergency.  Sacrifice  the  unimportant  when  neces- 
sary, but  hang  on  to  the  essentials  or  the  community  whose  agents 
we  are,  will  pay  and  pay  long  after  the  economic  crisis  has  passed. 

We  are  agreed  that  the  family  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  society 
and  of  social  work.  Then  the  essential  thing  that  must  not  be  sac- 
rificed in  this  crisis  is  the  family.  The  preservation  of  family  life 
is  our  first  and  most  serious  responsibility.  I say  this  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  an  agency  whose  job  it  is  to  place  children.  I do  not, 
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however,  consider  that  as  our  most  important  job.  Our  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  prevent  the  placement  of  any  child  for  whom  a satis- 
factory plan  can  be  made  with  his  own  family.  Experience  has 
taught  those  of  us  who  do  Child  placement  that  the  break-up  of  a 
family  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  that  a physician  regards 
a surgical  operation,  a last  resort  to  use  when  all  else  has  failed.  Few 
of  us  would  want  to  submit  to  an  operation  because  it  was  the  quick- 
est thing  to  be  done,  or  because  it  was  less  expensive  and  less  trouble 
than  taking  treatment  for  a year  or  two,  but  we  do  precisely  that 
to  families  when  we  break  them  up  without  trying  treatment  first. 

Those  of  us  who  do  child  placement  have  little  faith  in  breaking 
homes  to  solve  social  problems  because  we  are  daily  faced  with  the 
fact  that  child  placement  is  a feeble  remedy  for  social  ills.  Our  ex- 
perience in  adjusting  children  to  foster  homes  proves  to  us  repeatedly 
that  an  own  home,  imperfect  in  many  ways,  often  offers  a better 
chance  to  the  child  than  a quite  perfect  foster  home.  Care  in  a 
foster  home  or  institution  is  at  best  a makeshift  substitute  for  a 
child’s  own  family.  The  family  is  after  all  something  like  “Humpty 
Dumpty, ” easy  to  push  off  the  wall  and  break  but  “all  the  king’s 
horses  and  all  the  king’s  men,’’  even  with  the  help  of  social  workers 
cannot  get  the  family  together  again. 

What  if  we  do  allow  families  to  break  up'  because  the  bread  winner 
is  unemployed?  It  may  sometimes  seem  simpler  than  providing  a 
job  or  providing  funds  until  a job  can  be  found.  It  may  even 
seem  a cheaper  solution.  Yet  if  we  do  it,  we  take  away  a vital  part 
of  the  parent’s  morale,  the  right  to  their  own  children.  We  take 
away  from  the  children  a fundamental  part  of  their  faith,  trust  in 
their  parents.  Leaving  out  what  such  separation  must  cost,  both 
parents  and  children  emotionally,  we  are  taking  a step  that  is  hard 
to  retrace.  When  a man  feels  he  is  not  even  considered  able  to  care 
for  his  children  he  may  soon  in  reality  d^rift  to  the  level  we  make 
for  him.  The  community  will  have  on  its  hands  a chronic  deserter, 
a ne’er-do-well,  where  once  they  had  a decent  citizen  temporarily 
down  on  his  luck.  When  the  crisis  is  over  and  we  consider  the  return 
of  the  children  to  their  family  there  will  be  no  family  to  receive 
them.  And  what  shall  we  have  done  to  the  children?  Shall  we  be 
able  to  make  up  to  them  what  we  have  taken  away,  faith  in  their 
parents,  the  right  to  grow  up  in  their  own  home?  What  can  a 
foster  home  or  an  institution  do  about  that?  We  may  have  provided 
good  physical  care,  but  their  resentment  at  their  deprivations  may 
end  in  their  joining  the  growing  number  of  delinquents  who  spring 
from  broken  homes. 

Such  costs  are  the  one  the  community  will  pay  in  the  years  to 
come,  unless  we  unite  now  to  prevent  the  break-up  of  homes  for 
economic  reasons.  I appreciate  future  costs  are  hard  to  forecast 
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and  harder  to  sell  to  communities  concerned  with  so  immediate  a 
problem  as  cash  is  just  now.  If  immediate  costs  are  counted  ac- 
curately, keeping  children  in  their  own  homes  is  notably  the  cheapest 
way  of  caring  for  them  as  well  as  the  best.  That  has  been  proven 
many  times  and  its  general  acceptance  is  shown  by  the  existence  of 
such  laws  as  Workman’s  Compensation  and  Mother’s  Assistance. 
Surely  if  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  keep  a widow’s  children  with 
her,  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  the  children  of  an  unemployed  man  with 
him.  Her  condition  is  likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  liis,  though 
perhaps  it  is  an  open  question  whether  husbands  or  jobs  are  harder 
to  find  at  the  moment. 

It  costs  money  to  keep  children  in  foster  homes.  If  you  pay  board 
for  them,  say  from  $3  to  $5  a week,  that  money  paid  to  the  family 
for  each  child  would  be  riches  in  most  cases.  Even  when  free  homes 
are  found,  if  you  meet  the  responsibility  you  undertake  in  separating 
aJ  child  from  his  parents  you  must  provide  supervision  of  him  in  his 
'free  home,  and  that  costs  money  in  salaries  and  gasoline.  But  if 
foster  homes  are  so  expensive,  how  about  institutions!  Most  of  them 
charge  the  county  a per  capita  of  not  less  than  $3.50  a week  and 
often  more.  Even  that  probably  does  not  cover  the  actual  cost  to 
the  institution  of  caring  for  the  child.  Some  institutions  are  in  the 
position  to  take  children  without  cost,  but  believe  me,  someone  is 
paying  for  that  child’s  care,  even  if  it  isn’t  you.  Inquire  about  per 
capita  costs  of  children  in  an  institution.  They  range,  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, from  $300  or  $400  to  $2000  annually  per  child.  Then  think 
what  that  money  could  do  if  diverted  to  the  children’s  family.  Com- 
pare what  is  spent  on  one  child  in  a foster  home  or  institution  with 
the  outdoor  relief  order  given  to  support  an  entire  family.  Then  de- 
cide what  is  the  best  economy,  both  in  cash  and1  in  future  happiness 
for  the  family. 

Let  us  not  as  a result  of  this  economic  disaster,  have  a host  of 
children  growing  up  separated  from  their  parents  to  become  liabilities 
to  the  community  economically  and  socially  long  after  the  emergency 
has  passed.  Let  us  hold  to  the  key  note  of  this  conference,  the  preser- 
vation of  family  life. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Miss  Hastings  has  certainly  given  us  a won- 
derful paper,  and  I think  all  those  engaged  in  the  work  today  realize 
the  tendency  of  breaking  up  families  in  this  time  of  crisis.  We  are 
constantly  confronted  with  applications  to  take  the  children.  They 
say,  “Take  the  children,  take  the  children!’’  with  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  as  to  the  future  of  the  children. 

I wish  somebody  would  speak  on  that  subject  at  this  time.  I 
wonder  if  Mrs.  Eoberts  wouldn’t  say  just  a word  to  us  about  this. 
Mrs.  Eoberts  has  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  this  connection. 
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Mrs.  Roberts  : I didn ’t  expect  to  say  a word  during  this  meeting, 
but  something  that  the  last  speaker  has  said  has  brought  something 
to  my  mind  and  I would  like  to  mention  it.  She  said  that  ‘ ‘ All  the 
King’s  horses  and  all  the  King’s  men  couldn’t  put  Humpty-Dumpty 
together  again.” 

In  my  experience  in  social  work,  when  I was  with  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  first  things  I was  asked  to  do  was 
to  place  a little  two-year  old  child  in  an  institution.  I was  asked, 
to  do  this  because  I happened  to  have  personal  friends  on  the  Board. 
I recall  very  vividly  the  contact  I had  with  that  little  child’s  mother. 
She  was  a very  splendid  young  woman  and  had  been  dpserted  by 
her  husband.  She  had  five  children,  four  boys-  and  one  girl,  and 
was  expecting  another.  These  children  were  very  close  in  ages. 

I placed  the  baby  and  after  that  I lost  sight  of  her  because  it 
didn’t  happen  to  be  a case  in  which  I was  particularly  interested 
other  than  placing  the  child.  It  happened  not  so  long  ago  I met  this 
young  girl,  a grown  young  woman  now.  I was  so  taken  with  her 
that  I invited  her  to  come  out  to  my  home  and  spend  the  afternoon 
and  have  dinner  with  me.  After  dinner  she  began  talking  about 
the  home  situation,  and  she  said  the  father  had  never  returned  to  his 
home  and  all  of  the  children  had  remained  in  foster  homes  for  many 
years.  Now  that  this  girl  was  sixteen  years  old,,  and  with  several 
of  the  children  now  able  to  work,  it  was  thought  best  that  the 
mother  should  re-establish  her'  home. 

And  as  I say,  ‘‘All  the  King’s  horses  and  all  the  King’s  men 
couldn’t  put  Humpty-Dumpty  together  again.” 

I got  the  picture  from  this  young  girl,  when  she  said,  ‘‘Well,  you 
know  Johnny  was  never  separated  from  my  mother  and  the  rest  of 
us  had  to  be  placed  in  homes.  Mother  and  Johnny  were  inseparable, 
and  after  we  had  lived  in  other  homes  how  could  we  all  pull  together? 
We  all  do  the  best  we  can  but  having  all  been  brought  up  differently 
each  one  has  a different  outlook  on  life.” 

Of  course,  we  are  all  sold  100  per  cent  on  Mother’s  Assistance, 
but  I would  be  delighted  to  see  that  Mothers’  Assistance  modified  so 
that  a family  such  as  this  one  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
disrupted  and  the  children  placed  in  other  homes,  having  been  brought 
up  under  five  different  mothers  instead  of  their  own  mother,  each 
one  having  a different  outlook  on  life. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Those  of  you  who  do  not  know  Mrs.  Roberts, 
she  is  connected  with  the  Department  of  Welfare,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Roberts  talked  with  me  this  morning,  and  while  I don’t  know 
whether  the  Mothers’  Assistance  could  be  modified,  I know  it  is 
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the  job  of  our  Poor  Directors  to  guard  against  that  very  thing — the 
breaking  up  of  the  home,  unless  the  home  is  not  right. 

Mrs.  Megee  is  now  with  us,  and  I will  call  upon  Mrs.  Megee  at  this 
time.  Mrs.  Megee  needs  no  introduction  to  you  I am  sure. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee  : Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  “The  Belief  Order  in  Relation  to  the 
Sick  and  the  Aged.” 

I didn’t  prepare  a speech.  I knew  it  was  to  be  a round  table  dis- 
cussion and  we  would  all  feel  free  in  asking  questions  and  giving  our 
ideas  on  this  whole  subject  of  Outdoor  Relief. 

I wish  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  discuss  outdoor  Relief  in  its  re- 
lation to  family  life  and  to  children,  because  that  is  a much  more 
interesting  subject  to  many  people  than  the  subject  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  the  aged.  As  a matter  of  fact,  comparatively  few  people 
care  much  about  working  with  old  people.  There  isn’t  a great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  about  providing  for  old  folks.  There  isn’t  very  much 
that  is  constructive.  You  don’t  see  results.  And  yet  there  isn’t 
anything,  to  my  mind,  that  is  much  more  pathetic  than  the  plight  of 
the  old  and  the  sick. 

It  isn’t  so  easy  to  adjust  an  old  person  to  a family  as  it  is  a 
foster  child.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  foster  homes  that  will  take  a 
blue-eyed,  curly-haired  little  girl,  than  to  take  a grouchy  old  lady 
who  can’t  get  along  with  anybody.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  the 
relatives  to  agree  to  take  care  of  the  children  than  it  is  to  get 
them  to  take  care  of  the  old  people.  There  is  the  matter  of  son-in-law 
and  daughter-in-law  to  take  into  consideration,  and  where  a man 
may  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  care  of  his  mother,  if  able,  perhaps 
he  will  so  interfere  with  his  family  affairs  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
for  the  family  or  for  her  to  get  along. 

The  plight  of  the  dependent  old  person  is  really  serious.  The  con- 
ditions in  our  County  Homes  show  a large  proportion  of  age'd  people. 

The  question  which  I would  like  to  submit  and  would  like  to  have 
discussed  are: 

1.  Shall  we  increase  our  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  aged  in  our 
County  Homes,  or  shall  we  substitute  something  else? 

The  great  increase  in  population  in  County  Homes  during  the  past 
two  years  is  striking.  The  increase  in  the  care  of  the  old  people,  the 
necessity  for  the  care  of  the  old  people. 

The  reasons  given  by  many  people  who  have  given  the  subject 
thought  are: 
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1.  Care  by  relatives. 

Some  families  are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves,  consequently 
they  can’t  take,  care  of  their  aged  relatives.  And  the  alternative  in 
many  of  our  Poor  Districts  is  the  County  Home.  Are  we  ready  to 
say  that  that  is  the  best  solution? 

We  are  asking  our  County  Homes  to  make  provision  for  old  couples 
together  so  that  we  will  not  continue  the  practice  which  obtains  in 
many  of  our  County  Homes,  placing  the  old  man  on  the  old  men’s 
side,  and  the  old  woman  on  the  old  women’s  side  and  have  it  so 
that  they  may  visit  each  other  once  in  awhile.  It  is  an  inhuman 
practice  arid,  I think  that  most  almshouse  stewards  feel  that  some 
other  provision  must  be  made  for  old  couples  in  almshouses. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  these  old  couples  should  have  to  go  to  the 
almshouse?  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  that  as  our  only  alter- 
native? What  can  take  place  of  it?  What  are  some  of  the  resources 
for  the  care  of  the  aged? 

I had  brought  with  me  a few  directories  of  homes  for  aged  through- 
out Pennsylvania.  I thought  I had  brought  plenty  along  with  me, 
but  I think  they  are  all  given  out.  However,  there  are  some  still 
available  in  the  office  at  Harrisburg,  and  if  you  are  interested  enough 
to  write  and  ask  for  one,  a directory  of  the  homes  for  the  aged  will 
be  forwarded  to  you. 

These  homes  are  maintained,,  in  many  instances,  by  religious  de- 
nominations and  fraternal  organizations. 

2.  Care  by  churches  or  fraternal  organizations. 

As  a rule  good  care  is  provided,  but  there  is  an  admission  fee  re- 
quirement or  membership  requirement  in  the  fraternal  organization. 
Many  of  the  people  who  need  care  do  not  belong  to  the  organizations  and 
do  not  have  the  necessary  money  to  pay  as  an  invitation  fee. 

Eelatives  and  churches  may  be  called  upon  to  look  after  the  de- 
pendent aged. 

Where  it  is  possible  at  all  to  keep  dependent  old  people  with  their 
relatives,  with  a degree  of  happiness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
making  an  effort  to  adapt  the  families  to  each  other,  this  seems  to 
me  the  best  solution. 

But  here  again  we  find  in  many  instances  what  might  be  a good 
home  in  a son’s  or  daughter’s  family  is  impossible  because  of  the 
financial  burden  which  just  one  more  person  brings  at  this  time. 

I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I mean  we  should 
reduce  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  care  for  their 
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aged  parents,  but  if  they  do  not  have  the  means  to  take  care  of  them, 
something  must  be  done  to  provide  other  ways  and  means. 

3.  Care  by  private  agencies. 

Beneficial  organizations  make  some  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
aged.  Sometimes  people  belong  to  organizations  which  have  old  age 
benefits,  insurance  and  things  of  that  nature.  Very  few  of  that  type 
of  person,  however,  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  gone  through  this  whole  long  line  of  re- 
sources do  they  come  at  last  to  the  public  relief  official.  This  is  the 
type  of  person  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned,  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  public  funds  for  support.  All  other  natural  resources  must 
be  used. 

4.  Public  relief,  Outdoor  Relief,  Almhouse  Relief. 

And  the  aged  without  physical  handicaps,  I have  chosen  to  give  as 
one  classification. 

I suppose  you  think  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  find  the  aged  without 
any  physical  handicaps.  But  when  we  consider  the  chronically  ill,  we 
have  the  aged  with  very  serious  physical  handicaps  and  more  difficulty 
in  adjusting  family  life. 

The  old  age  groups,  as -shown  by  our  figures,  during  the  year  1929 
show  that  there  were  9,159  inmates  in  73  almshouse  districts  reporting. 
Of  this  number,  3,073  were  reported  to  be  disabled  by  old  age. 

So,  in  73  almshouses  there  were  over  three  thousand  old  age  problems. 

The  age  groups  of  the  number  50  years  and  over  were  as  follows: 


50  but  under  60  years 1839 

60  but  under  70  years 2431 

70  years  and  over  2844 


One  can  readily  see  that  the  ‘ ‘ old  age  group  ’ ’ falls  at  65  years  and 
over. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  almshouse  problem  in  the  care  of  the 
aged.  In  many  instances  they  are  not  able-bodied,  and  it  is  our  ex- 
perience from  a study  of  inmates  of  all  almshouses  that  at  least  40 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  those  chronically  ill ; and  an 
additional  35  or  40  per  cent  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  chronically  ill  presents  one  type  of  the  problem,  those  which  need 
institutional  care.  But  the  other  type,  those  without  definite  chronic 
disabilities,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  cared  for  by  a system  of  adequate 
outdoor  relief. 
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5.  Old  Age  Pensions. 

We  have  heard  on  all  sides  the  agitation  for  old  age  pensions,  and 
we  do  know  that  a number  of  States  have  enacted  old  age  assistance 
laws.  At  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature  the  motion  to  have  this 
considered  was  passed  and  it  will  be  brought  up  again  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  and  then  presented  to  the  people  for  vote.  It 
must  be  a constitutional  amendment  and  requires  that  action. 

What  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  caring  for  these  people  outside  of 
the  institutions?  What  kind  of  care  is  given  as  compared  with  the 
care  given  to  children?  Are  we  as  careful  in  adjusting  these  old 
people  into  the  families  or  homes  in  which  t^hey  are  to  be  cared  for  as 
in  the  matter  of  children?  Do  we  recognize  it  as  a serious  problem? 
What  would  we  do  in  the  way  of  outdoor  relief? 

I wish  these  questions  could  be  answered  by  the  people  actually  doing 
this  work.  How  much  outdoor  relief  do  we  grant  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  cheaper  than  caring  for  them  in  the  almshouses,  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  of  the  individual? 

Suppose  we  find  a person  who  could  live  very  comfortably  with  a 
daughter  or  son  if  a small  allowance  were  paid,  are  we  willing  to  do 
that?  Are  we  willing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  that  if  a larger  allow- 
ance were  necessary?  Are  we  walling  to  pay  what  it  would  cost  to  care 
for  this  person  in  the  almshouse  or  have  her  cared  for  on  the  outside 
of  the  almshouse? 

What  about  the  old  people  who  own  their  own  homes?  There  are 
people  who  have  nothing  else  but  their  homes  which  they  have  taken 
years  of  hard  work  to  secure,  and  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon. 
What  can  the  policy  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  be  in  relation  to  a per- 
son who  owns  her  owm  home,  or  perhaps  an  old  couple  who  have  nothing 
but  their  home?  Must  a person  be  a pauper  (I  hate  the  word)  before 
he  or  she  can  receive  any  relief  from  the  public  officials? 

Mrs.  Cheyney  will  appreciate  this  very  much  because  she  and  I have 
had  discussions  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
toward  the  person  who  ha3  a small  equity,  or  owns  some  property. 

The  Mothers’  Assistance  have  had  to  make  provision  for  that  and 
have  allowed  a certain  equity  in  property,  realizing  that  that  is  not  de- 
cidedly a handicap  but  an  advantage  in  the  stabilization  of  the  family. 

6.  Boarding  out. 

I want  to  say  one  word  about  boarding  out.  Nothing  has  been  more 
condemned  than  the  system  of  boarding  out  the  poor,  particularly  the 
old,  to  the  lowest  bidder.  I refer  to  those  persons  whose  income  is 
insufficient  to  support  his  or  her  owm  family  and  who  is  willing  some- 
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times  to  take  an  old  person  for  the  amount  of  money  which  they  receive 
for  the  board  of  these  old  people,  and  then  that  money  is  used  for  the 
support  of  the  family. 

It  may  be  a perfectly  legitimate  thing.  In  our  Child  Welfare  work 
we  have  found  people  willing  to  take  children  to  board  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  additional  funds.  The  question  was  not  so  much  the 
amount  paid  but  what  kind  of  care  was  to  be  given. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  today  (and  we  have  photographs  of  them) 
old  people  boarded  out  to  the  lowest  bidder  whose  condition  is  deplorable. 
We  have  a photograph  of  one  old  man  in  a family  of  degenerates,  where 
the  whole  family  situation  is  terrible.  The  old  man  was  located  in  a 
room  with  no  heat,  and  the  only  way  they  could  keep  the  weather  out 
was  to  plaster  newspapers  over  the  holes  in  the  wall.  In  this  case  the 
lowest  bidder  got  that  poor  old  man.  He  received  no  medical  attention 
at  all  and  received  very  little  care. 

What  is  the  alternative?  We  realize  we  need  the  County  Home,  par- 
ticularly for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill,  particularly  for  the  care 
of  the  unattached  person  who  has  no  way  of  being  cared  for. 

The  other  alternative  is  the  care  of  the  people  in  the  way  of  outdoor 
relief.  If  we  decide  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  this  old  person  out- 
side of  the  almshouse,  what  shall  our  outdoor  relief  be?  Shall  we  bear 
in  mind  that  special  diets  may  be  needed  for  old  people?  Shall  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  same  grocery  order  which  is  needed  for  a growing 
family  may  not  be  adaptable  to  an  old  person,  or  an  old  couple?  Shall 
we  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  growing  children  may  need  certain  build- 
ing up  food,  the  older  person  requires  a different  kind  of  diet?  Or 
shall  we  have  a groeery  order  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  groceries, 
whether  old  or  young? 

You  all  have  known  of  grocery  orders  that  have  been  sent  out  regard- 
less of  the  needs  of  the  individual.  I think  we  should  more  and  more 
consider  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  the  application  of  the  groeery 
order,  or  the  relief  in  whatever  form  it  may  be. 

I wanted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  some  of  the  people 
who  are  here  and  find  out  just  what  the  practice  is  in  their  particular 
communities,  with  regard  to  this  ever  increasing  problem. 

I believe  it  is  Montgomery  County  where  the  population  of  the  alms- 
house is  not  increasing.  I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hebner  tell  us  more 
about  that,  if  he  will.  I want  to  quote  one  other  thing  and  then  I would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Hebner  answer  that  question.  I think  it  is  something 
we  need  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  trying  to  find  some  material  for  this  topic  I came  across  a state- 
ment of  our  Governor  that  I think  I would  like  to  use  in  conclusion  to 
what  I have  said: 
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“Even  more  pitiful  than  poverty  and  suffering  in  Youth  is  that  of 
Old  Age  where  hope  no  longer  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.” 

The  plight  of  the  aged  is  one  in  which  we  should  all  be  interested  at 
the  time  when  interest  in  life  has  faded  or  when  interest  on  the  part 
of  other  people  has  faded,  at  a time  when  future  and  happiness  seem 
to  have  faded  out. 

It  is  important  and  I am  sure  that  you  who  are  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem know  the  importance  of  the  proper  consideration  of  the  care  of  the 
aged.  Discrimination,  classification  and  all  of  the  other  things  are  good 
things  to  talk  about,  but  actual  conditions  of  the  needs  of  each  individual 
and  the  application  of  the  remedy  to  fit  the  need  is  as  necessary  in  the 
work  of  the  aged  as  it  is  in  the  work  of  children.  I thank  you. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Mr.  Hebner,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Hebner:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Whether 
or  not  the  almshouse  population  has  increased,  that  seems  to  be  the 
question.  I will  say  that  it  has  not. 

The  average  population  of  our  County  Home  has  been  around  190. 
Sometimes  it  runs  as  high  as  225  and  as  low  as  160. 

I might  state  the  reason  for  that.  The  best  method  for  keeping  the 
population  down  is  this : Wherever  it  is  possible  to  give  outdoor  relief 
to  relatives  or  friends  of  these  people,  furnishing  them  a room  or  two 
and  taking  care  of  them,  we  are  willing  to  do  it.  I feel  better  about 
it  when  I can  place  a person  in  a home  like  that,  where  they  can  spend 
their  remaining  days  with  relatives  or  friends. 

The  increase  in  outdoor  relief  has  been  very  great  during  the  past 
three  or  four  months.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  300  families 
to  whom  I am  giving  outdoor  relief,  which  is  three  times  as  many  as  I 
had  a year  ago. 

I might  add  that  we  give  outdoor  relief  according  to  the  children  in 
the  family.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  able  to  get  in  two  or  three  days  a week  in  the  factory  or  iron 
mills,  we  give  relief  accordingly.  The  mills  during  the  past  year  have 
given  their  employes  on  the  average  of  two  days  a week.  One  week  they 
work  and  the  following  week  they  lay  off.  That  gives  them  two  or  three 
days  every  two  weeks  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  a family  on 
that.  I give  outdoor  relief  according  to  the  money  they  are  able  to  earn. 

I think  that  is  about  all  I can  say. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  That  is  very  interesting,  Mr.  Hebner. 

I presume  the  Directors  of  Montgomery  County  live  in  their  respective 
districts. 
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Mr.  Hebner:  Yes. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Of  course  it  does  give  you  a knowledge  of 
your  people. 

Mr.  Hebner:  There  is  just  one  more  thing  I have  to  say. 

I feel  there  is  a wrong  impression  that  the  State  has  that  they  should 
have  state  control.  I think  the  Directors  of  their  immediate  vicinities 
are  better  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  If  we  will  but  arise  to  the  occasion,  it  will 
be  all  right. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Montgomery  County)  : I have  a man  and  woman  in 
my  district,  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  living  in  a little  building  to- 
gether. The  man  is  able  to  do  a little  work  but  not  very  much.  I 
went  to  see  them,  spoke  to' them  about  relief,  and  they  said,  “If  we 
can  only  get  a little  help  we  will  be  satisfied  to  stay  right  where  we  are.  ’ ’ 

I told  them  that  I didn’t  want  to  send  them  to  the  County  Home. 
My  idea  is  to  let  them  spend  their  days  together.  I said  to  them, 

“What  can  you  get  along  on?’’ 

They  said,  “Well,  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a month  will  be  enough.” 

I have  had  that  old  couple  on  outdoor  relief  during  the  past  year  and 
the  highest  bill  I got  was  twelve  dollars.  The  bill  just  before  I came 
to  this  convention  was  seven  dollars  and  some  cents.  They  are  living 
happily  together  and  are  contented. 

I have  another  family  similar  to  that  and  they  are  getting  along 
nicely. 

I do  not  think  any  one  should  be  sent  to  the  County  Home  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Ever  since  I have  been  on  the  Board  I have  been  advocating  the 
plan  whereby  a place  may  be  prepared  in  the  Montgomery  County  Home 
to  take  care  of  the  aged  people  and  not  separate  the  man  and  woman 
who  have  probably  lived  together  until  they  have  reached  old  age.  I 
have  said  that  I will  do  all  I can  within  my  power  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : In  your  relief  orders,  do  you  give  a cash  grant 
or  order? 

Mr.  Thomas  : We  give  an  order  to  the  storekeeper. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Do  you  select  the  storekeeper? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Oh,  yes,  we  select  him.  and  we  allow  him  to  sell 
certain  groceries  to  these  people. 
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Chairman  Cheyney  : And  you  limit  what  groceries  are  to  be  fur- 
nished? Or  do  you  allow  him  to  make  the  selection? 

Mr.  Thomas  : Our  list  includes  everything  that  people  will  need. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : Then  you  have  a regular  list  of  groceries  that 
you  allow? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Yes. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  Mr. 
Thomas,  to  allow  a little  flexibility  in  that  and  allow  your  clients  to  do 
the  selecting  of  the  things  within  a certain  price  range? 

Mr.  Thomas  : I think  it  is  perfectly  proper.  I remember  a few 
years  ago  we  had  some  trouble  with  some  people  because  we  wouldn’t 
allow  them  to  buy  coal.  Some  of  them  have  small  coal  oil  stoves,  and 
my  contention  was  to  allow  them  a certain  amount  of  coal  oil  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  We  allow  them  to  buy  as  much  as  five  gallons  of  coal 
oil  in  one  month.  That  seems  to  satisfy  them. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Does  your  order  include  meats? 

Mr.  Thomas  : Oh,  yes,  but  not  the  higher  priced  cuts. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  No,  but  you  do  allow  meat? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Yes. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : I know  that  last  year  there  were  some  districts 
that  didn’t  include  meat. 

Mr.  Wells  (Scranton) : I was  interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  about  giving  orders  and  allowing  the  people  to  select  what  they 
need.  In  our  district  it  has  been  the  universal  custom  for  us  to  go  to 
the  merchant  and  designate  what  shall  be  given  and  what  shall  not  be 
given. 

I want  to  mention  one  case  which  is  amusing  and  interesting.  An 
application  for  relief  was  received  in  my  district.  We  sent  out  an 
investigator.  The  report  came  back  that  the  woman  was  a widow,  with 
six  children,  the  oldest  of  which  was  fourteen.  The  woman  was  able 
to  do  some  work  but  they  seemed  to  be  in  need.  Inquiry  from  the 
neighbors  revealed  that  the  family  had  moved  there  from  out  of  the 
district  and  had  been  there  but  a short  while. 

I gave  this  woman  an  order  of  ten  dollars  a month.  The  second 
month  passed.  During  the  third  month  I got  out  the  order  book,  and 
then  I looked  over  the  slips  to  see  just  what  kind  of  food  she  had  been 
purchasing.  You  no  doubt  will  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  that  she 
took  it  all  out  in  sugar  each  month.  Naturally  we  began  to  smell 
“hootch”  and  she  was  cut  off.  We  never  heard  from  her  since. 
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Mrs.  Megee:  On  ten  dollars  a month,  what  else  could  she  do?  She 
had  sis  children. 

Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  but  the  woman  was  able  to  do  some  work.  She 
would  have  received  more  than  ten  dollars  a month  had  she  needed  it. 
We  naturally  assumed  that  she  could  work,  and  the  investigator  reported 
that  for  the  moment  I should  give  her  an  order,  which  I did.  If  it 
had  been  reported  that  she  needed  more  in  order  to  take  care  of  her 
children,  we  would  have  given  her  the  necessary  relief. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  I rather  think  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our 
program.  The  subject  under  discusion  is  “The  Relief  Order  in  Relation 
to  the  Sick  and  the  Aged.  ’ ’ 

I would  like  to  have  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  relief  order  to  the  aged.  Montgomery  County  has  stated  how  they 
handle  it,  and  they  stated  they  firmly  believe  in  it. 

Is  there  any  other  County  that  would  like  to  speak  on  that?  I wish 
I knew  you  all  by  name.  Won’t  you  tell  us  what  your  experience  has 
been? 

I feel  that  we  did  not  give  Miss  Hastings  ’ paper  the  proper  consider- 
ation. I would  like  to  hear  some  questions  in  regard  to  Miss  Hastings  ’ 
paper  on  ‘ ‘ Outdoor  Relief  in  Relation  to  Children.  ’ ’ 

Won’t  some  person  speak  on  that? 

Miss  Hackenbush : It  seems  to  me  we  have  a point  of  view  to 
overcome  in  so  many  Counties.  I know  of  one  County  in  particular 
where  the  County  Commissioners  and  Poor  Directors  are  separate. 

The  County  Commissioners  in  this  County  have  charge  of  the  children 
coming  through  the  court  and  they  will  contribute  toward  institutional 
care  but  will  contribute  nothing  toward  outdoor  relief  relating  to  foster 
homes. 

We  get  so  many  children  at  our  mental  clinics  for  placement  because 
of  the  fact  the  families  don’t  get  adequate  relief  at  home.  We  had 
one  family  in  a County  not  so  very  far  from  here  where  the  father  was 
a shell-shocked  veteran.  Suddenly  he  had  a mental  breakdown  and  is 
being  taken  care  of.  His  wife  was  also  in  the  hospital,  and  while  the 
wife  was  in  the  hospital  the  County  paid  so  much  a month  for  their 
care  in  an  institution.  When  the  mother  came  out  of  the  hospital  they 
wanted  to  give  her  but  five  dollars  a week,  because  it  was  outdoor 
relief.  She  said  she  couldn’t  take  care  of  five  children  and  herself  on 
that,  but  thought  she  could  do  so  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  ten  dollars 
a week.  They  weren’t  willing  to  do  that,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  eighty-four  dollars  a month  to  take  care 
of  the  children  in  an  institution. 
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It  seems  that  the  County  Commissioners  feel  it  is  against  the  law  to 
give  outdoor  relief,  but  they  feel  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  pay  for-  the 
care  of  these  children  in  an  institution. 

Until  you  can  change  that  point  of  view  in  some  of  those  Counties 
I don ’t  think  we  are  going  to  get  very  far  in  our  work  trying  to  keep 
these  families  together. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : I think  as  Directors  we  are  rather  bound  by 
precedent.  We  are  very  apt  to  travel  the  same  route  that  the  Directors 
before  us  have  traveled.  And  I think  it  sometimes  requires  a good 
deal  of  courage  to  break  away  and  do  the  thing  that  is  really  before  us 
to  do.  And  that  is  what  I am  pleading  with  the  Directors  to  do.  Let 
us  forget  the  past  to  a certain  extent. 

I think  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  members  of  the  Poor  Boards 
to  depend  upon  the  Solicitors,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Solicitors 
I think  when  it  comes  to  poor  relief  they  are  a hopless  lot.  I have  found 
them  so.  They  can  interpret  the  law  in  any  way  they  want  to,  and 
I think  it  has  just  as  many  interpretations  as  there  are  counties  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  as  there  are  Poor  Districts.  And  then  when 
you  add  to  that  the  interpretation  of  the  poor  law  by  the  outside 
attorneys,  it  is  a most  confusing  ..thing, 

I think  of  the  advice  that  Mr.  Solenberger  gave  me  when  I was  in 
office.  I wanted  to  do  something  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  rule  for 
it.  I said  to  him  in  distress,  “What  can  we  do?’’ 

He  said,  “You  can  do  anything  except  what  the  law  says  you  can’t 
do.  ’ ’ 


I believe  if  every  one  of  us  Directors  would  take  that  home  with  us 
we  can  do  a better  job. 

I didn’t  mean  to  do  all  the  talking.  Is  there  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  next  address  on  our  program  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Gage,  Welfare  Worker,  Clinton  County.  The  subject  is,  “Methods  of 
Investigation.  ’ ’ 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Gage:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In- 
vestigation is  the  careful  search  for  evidence  necessary  in  planning  an 
intelligent  and  constructive  course  of  action  with  regard  to  the  relief 
applicant  case.  It  is  very  important  and  should  therefore  be  both 
thorough  and  purposeful.  It  requires  tact,  sympathy,  perserverance  and 
good  judgment. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  aspects  to  the  method  of  investigation: 

1.  The  physical  aspect,  or  the  mechanics  employed  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 
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2.  The  spirit  in  which  the  investigation  is  conducted. 

The  mechanics  of  an  investigation  are: 

Personal  visits 

Telephone  calls 

Letters 

The  personal  visit  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  telephone  is  a great  time  saver,  but  by  its  use  one  loses  the 
benefit  of  direct  contact  with  the  person  interviewed,  and  in  rural 
districts  there  is  often  loss  of  privacy  where  all  of  the  telephone  re- 
ceivers are  likely  to  come  off  when  one  ’phone  rings. 

Letters  must  be  used  in  reaching  references  at  a distance  and  it  is 
generally  better  to  use  a social  agency  to  make  the  direct  contact  and 
then  report  the  interview.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  rela- 
tives because  of  the  emotional  attitude  involved. 

Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  spirit  with  which  an  inves- 
tigation is  conducted.  The  first  interview  with  the  applicant  is  most  im- 
portant. It  should  be  handled  with  every  effort  to  establish  a friendly 
relationship  while  viewing  the  situation  from  an  objective  standpoint. 
The  interview  must  be  private.  It  is  best  to  get  the  applicant  to  tell 
his  own  story,  directing  it  toward  the  goal  of  the  information  desired  by 
skillful  questioning  rather  than  through  the  use  of  a categorical  list 
which  leads  an  applicant  to  answer  questions  with  no  point  in  mind. 
One  applicant  asked  if  the  information  was  for  the  census. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  matters  pertaining  to  places  of  residence,  the 
makeup  of  the  family,  relatives,  employers,  lodges,  military  service, 
physician,  school,  church,  insurance  policies  held,  and  all  the  other 
numerous  things  that  give  us  material  for  carrying  out  our  course  of 
action. 

A great  deal  can  be  learned  through  an  interview  in  the  home  by  an 
alert  observation  of  the  surroundings.  Discrimination  in  selecting  the 
sources  of  information  for  further  insight  into  our  family’s  situation 
should  be  given  consideration.  The  most  important  clues  should  be 
first  followed  up  but  no  avenue  should  be  overlooked  which  will  aid  in 
proper  handling. 

Tact  must  be  used  in  the  approach,  whether  it  be  the  applicant  for 
help  or  in  the  interviewing  of  references.  Care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  embarrass  our  client,  to  injure  him  in  any  way,  especially  if  it  be 
a past  or  expected  employer.  We  should  not  antagonize  the  source  of 
information  because  in  that  way  we  lose  a great  deal  of  valuable 
evidence. 
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All  of  this  takes  a great  deal  of  time,  but  investigation  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  rest  of  our  work. 

I thank  you. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gage.  Are  there  any 
questions  relative  to  Investigation? 

It  seems  to  me  this  matter  of  investigation  as  Mrs.  Gage  has  de- 
scribed it  represents  the  foundation  of  our  whole  structure. 

I think  there  was  some  criticism  as  to  the  way  applicants  were  treated 
last  year,  and  I think  it  is  an  evil  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  trained 
and  untrained  worker.  I know  that  we  have  constantly  coming  into  our 
office  complaints  from  applicants  that  come  to  us  for  help  stating  that 
other  agencies,  composed  of  highly  trained  workers,  have  put  them 
through  a most  rigid  examination  and  placed  in  a certain  category. 
But  as  Mrs.  Gage  has  stated,  it  is  best  to  let  the  applicant  do  the  talk- 
ing and  lead  up  to  the  information  desired.  We  must  have  the  proper 
information  if  we  are  to  do  any  kind  of  a job  at  all. 

I sometimes  feel  that  we  Directors  aren’t  very  well  fitted  to  make 
investigations.  I think  that  we  are  all  (and  I am  going  to  bring  in 
the  political  side  of  this  matter)  inclined  to  apply  the  political  side, 
and  while  we  try  to  keep  politics  out,  nevertheless  when  we  go  out 
personally  and  contact  the  applicant  for  relief  it  is  a situation  that  is 
rather  hard  to  handle.  And  I think  that  very  much  better  results  are 
obtained  when  the  disinterested  person  goes  out,  the  person  that  has  no 
contact,  no  obligation,  nothing  except  the  job  at  hand.  They  should 
go  out  and  make  the  investigation. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  regard  to  that.  We  had  a very  peculiar 
instance  this  year.  One  of  the  Emergency  Belief  Committees  working 
near  us,  and  doing  a good  piece  of  work,  came  to  us  in  regard  to  this 
case.  We  came  in  contact  with  an  old  colored  woman  and  her  three 
grandchildren.  We  found  that  they  were  non-residents  and  returned 
them  to  North  Carolina  where  they  belonged.  Somebody  came  into  the 
office  in  great  distress,  “Oh,  my  goodness,  you  have  sent  the  wrong 
children,  they  were  Mary  so  and  so ’s  children.  ’ ’ 

Well,  our  worker  for  a moment  said  she  felt  as  though  the  bottom  had 
fallen  out  of  things.  She  went  very  carefully  over  the  facts  and  she 
found  that  she  hadn’t  sent  the  wrong  children,  but  did  learn  that  those 
three  children  had  served  several  colored  women  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
relief,  and  they  were  used  very  conveniently.  And  you  can  see  it  was 
a great  loss  when  we  sent  them  back  to  North  Carolina. 

That  is  where  trained  investigators  are  needed,  in  just  such  cases. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  ‘ ‘ The  Belief  Order,  What  It  Should 
Include.’’  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Meachem,  Social  Worker,  Delaware  County, 
will  present  this  subject. 
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Miss  Eleanor  L.  Meachem  : Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: In  Delaware  County  we  do  not  use  the  food  orders  giving  a list 
of  food  and  household  necessities,  which  the  families  are  permitted  to 
purchase.  On  our  orders,  however,  are  printed  very  plainly:  “No 
luxuries  allowed ; ’ ’ but  this  we  try  to  interpret  liberally,  according  to 
the  type  of  family  and  needs  of  each  special  case. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  considered  luxuries  as  in  the  past, 
but  essential  foods  for  maintaining  health. 

Because  of  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  relief  due  to  the  general 
depression  and  unemployment  situation,  Outdoor  Belief  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  factor  in  the  problems  confronting  investigators, 
social  workers  and  Directors  of  the  Poor.  The  relief  order  forming 
a big  item  in  Outdoor  Belief,  therefore,  demands  careful  consideration, 
and  what  it  should  include  should  have  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  social  worker.  Food  must  be  provided  and  the  health  of  dependents 
must  be  maintained,  if  they  are  not  to  become  still  more  dependent,  and 
a greater  burden  to  the  community.  Every  child  and  every  adult  must 
have  certain  foods  every  day  if  health  is  to  be  preserved. 

In  providing  food  particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  under- 
nourished, the  anemic,  and  the  tubercular. 

A mixed  diet  is  essential  to  health,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
body  have  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  for  health.  Bread,  milk  and 
butter  contain  many  of  the  essential  food  elements  and  most  of  the 
known  vitamins.  A new  milk  bread  is  said  to  be  rich  in  Vitamin  “D,” 
the  sunshine  vitamin,  so  important  in  the  cure  of  rickets.  It  is  well 
known  that  milk  contains  every  known  vitamin,  which  is  a most  im- 
portant food  for  the  growing  child  and  particularly  for  the  undernour- 
ished, underweight  and  anemic.  As  a food  and  body  builder,  it  holds 
an  important  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  tubercular. 

Vegetables  in  the  diet  furnish  vitamins  and  minerals.  Spinach  is 
especially  desirable  at  certain  times,  particularly  in  children  who  have 
anemia  or  lack  of  red  blood  cells.  Canned  spinach  may  be  used  with 
benefit.  A doctor  recently  stated  that  many  canned  vegetables  contain 
vitamins  in  larger  quantities  than  freshly  cooked  vegetables  as  cooked 
by  many  people.  Canned  and  dried  fruits  are  inexpensive,  easily  pre- 
pared and  supply  many  of  the  important  vitamins.  Baisins  and  prunes 
give  energy  and  “pep.”  Oranges  and  bananas  provide  a good  nour- 
ishing food  at  small  cost.  Cereals  can  be  purchased  reasonably,  and 
oatmeal,  corn  flakes,  wheaten  biscuits  are  nutritious  and  appetizing. 
Good  breakfasts  of  oatmeal,  milk,  bread  and  apple-butter  have  been 
provided  school  children  at  small  cost.  For  the  family  where  there  is 
no  serious  health  problem,  potatoes,  rice,  macaroni  and  cheese  constitute 
a nourishing  diet.  Meats  have  to  be  bought  sparingly,  and  where  the 
mother  of  the  family  is  a good  manager,  stews  and  meat-pies  can  be 
made  at  a small  cost. 
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It  is  not  sufficient  just  to  have  the  body-building,  energy-producing 
foods,  but  as  well  a balanced  diet  is  essential  for  health.  Prevention 
of  dependency  is  as  an  important  a factor  as  taking  care  of  those  al- 
ready dependent. 

I thank  you. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Thank  you,  Miss  Meachem.  Let  us  have 
some  discussion  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Megee:  I think  we  are  paying  more  attention  to  foods  today 
than  ever  before. 

I attended  a meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  in 
Toronto,  last  week,  and  one  of  the  questions  raised  was,  “What  can  be 
done  to  insure  the  special  diet  for  people  suffering  with  diseases  which 
they  need  for  treatment — the  carefully  prepared  diet?” 

People  are  cared  for  in  the  hospital  where  diets  are  watched  and 
where  all  food  is  weighed  accordingly.  Then  the  patient  is  sent  home 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  not  able  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
proper  kind  of  food. 

Can  the  public  relief  official  provide  extraordinary  food  in  such  cases? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  could  provide  for  diabetics 
the  kind  of  diet  they  need.  Any  one  who  has  had  it  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  find  the  kind  of  food  necessary  and  how  it  is  only  possible  to 
keep  well  when  that  diet  is  carefully  followed.  They  realize  what  it 
must  mean  to  a person  who  receives  a grocery  order  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  that  particular  member  of  the  family. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  I wonder  how  many  people  have  been  up 
against  the  question  of  the  diabetic  patient? 

Mr.  Price:  I think  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  should  study  their 
cases  more.  All  cases  aren’t  alike.  If  a person  is  well  and  hardy  it 
is  not  hard  to  provide  for  them,  but  if  the  person  is  sick  and  needs 
certain  food  which  is  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  I think  that  is  what 
they  should  have.  It  doesn’t  cost  any  more  in  the  long  run. 

I think  it  is  up  to  the  Director  of  the  Poor  to  provide  the  proper 
kind  of  food  to  those  in  need  of  same. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  It  is  an  interesting  subject.  A great  deal 
of  time  is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  I know  in  one  of  our 
hospitals  almost  the  entire  time  of  a nurse  is  spent  in  taking  care  of 
diabetic  patients.  I sometimes  wonder  if  the  Poor  District  is  the 
place  for  them,  Mrs.  Megee.  I wonder  if  they  shouldn’t  have  hospital 
treatment. 

Mrs.  Megee:  I am  a diabetic.  You  noticed  that  I didn’t  go  to 
your  luncheon  today.  If  I were  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food  I would  be- 
come a liability.  Every  so  often  I must  go  to  a hospital  to  get  my 
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metabolism  adjusted  and  have  my  blood  sugar  taken,  and  readjust  my 
diet.  But  I couldn ’t  stay  in  the  hospital  all  of  the  time.  Hospital 
care  is  expensive.  With  all  this  great  increase  in  the  need  for  outdoor 
relief  the  hospitals  are  going  to  come  out  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
The  hospitals’  contributions  have  been  decreased  and  their  responsibili- 
ties have  increased. 

When  a diabetic  is  brought  into  the  hospital  for  treatment,  every 
particle  of  food  must  be  weighed,  etc.,  and  then  when  that  person  goes 
out  and  can ’t  get  the  proper  kind  of  food,  whose  business  is  it  to  see 
that  that  person  does  get  the  proper  kind  of  food?  Whose  business  is 
it?  If  the  person  is  able  to  procure  the  right  kind  of  food,  and  can  get 
insulin,  it  is  all  right,  but  if  the  person  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  the 
grocery  orders  given  by  the  Poor  Directors  are  composed  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  food,  I say  it  is  only  a waste  of  money  spent  by  the  Directors 
of  the  poor. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : I meant  the  care  of  that  person  in  the  alms- 
house. 

Mrs.  Megee:  I was  thinking  of  outdoor  relief. 

That  is  another  nice  question.  Almshouses  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide special  diets.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  Almshouses  or  County  Homes 
will  need  to  adapt  their  diets  to  their  patients,  to  their  inmates.  They 
can  not  stay  in  the  hospitals.  The  per  capita  cost  in  the  hospital  is  no 
less  than  five  dollars  a day.  If  they  were  all  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital 
it  would  mean  you  would  soon  fill  up  the  wards,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
travagance. If  properly  cared  for  outside  the  hospital  they  can  be 
taken  care  of,  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  County  Home. 

In  some  instances  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  agreed  to  provide 
the  kind  of  food  needed  in  diabetic  cases. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  Of  course  it  is  more  difficult  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  rural  districts. 

Mrs.  Megee:  The  whole  problem  of  special  foods  means  the  dia- 
betic will  improve  or  not,  according  to  the  food  received  on  the  order 
for  groceries  provided  by  the  Poor  Director. 

Mr.  Brow’N  (Luzerne  County) : I might  state  that  we  have  two  paid 
doctors  and  the  doctor  writes  out  an  order  and  prescribes  the  necessary 
food  for  the  patient. 

The  question  is  very  often  asked,  “WThat  do  you  do  in  your  County 
when  you  run  into  particular  cases?” 

My  answer  is,  “What  don’t  we  do!”  We  do  everything  within 
our  power. 
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Mrs.  Sorg  (Beaver  County)  : In  Beaver  County  we  have  seven  peo- 
ple receiving  special  diets.  We  also  have  furnished  insulin,  needles, 
alcohol  and  cotton.  There  are  no  doubt  others  in  the  County,  but  these 
seven  have  come  to  our  attention. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  our  next 
subject  is,  “Outdoor  Belief  and  Unemployment,’’  to  be  presented  by 
Mrs.  Esther  Martin  Sorg,  of  Beaver  County. 

Mrs.  Esther  Martin  Sorg:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
We  have  a population  of  about  125,000,  and  there  are  around  200  major 
industries. 

Up  to  three  years  ago  we  didn’t  consider  unemployment  a social  prob- 
lem, inasmuch  as  it  was  usually  possible  to  secure  employment  for  those 
who  came  to  us.  About  that  time  the  factories  began  to  shut  down, 
or  began  to  work  on  short  time.  We  had  to  face  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment was  a social  problem.  As  a result  the  County  began  taking 
on  unemployment  cases. 

One  factory  closed  down,  due  to  a wage  disagreement.  That  was 
classified  as  a strike.  There  were  about  two  thousand  people  involved 
in  the  strike,  and  the  question,  of  course,  came  up  whether  or  not  the 
County  should  consider  that  as  an  unemployment  social  problem.  After 
an  investigation  was  made,  it  was  found  that  the  employes  were  not 
to  blame  and  had  offered  to  go  more  than  half  way  and  the  company 
had  refused  to  accept  that  agreement.  Therefore,  we  considered  that 
as  an  unemployment  case  rather  than  a strike  situation. 

Naturally  our  relief  has  run  much  higher  on  the  unemployment  cases 
during  the  winter,  but  we  have  continued  to  care  for  them  in  the  summer 
where  necessary.  We  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  them. 

Our  treatment  of  the  unemployed  cases  has  not  been  the  same  as  the 
treatment  of  the  long-standing  cases,  because  we  felt,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  morale  of  the  family,  it  was  much  better  for  them  to  feel 
that  it  was  only  a temporary  measure.  Plans  were  made  accordingly, 
because  where  you  have  so  many  different  types  of  people  coming  to  you 
they  are  more  likely  to  get  into  a rut  and  feel  that  relief  is  coming  to 
them  very  easy,  and  they  are  apt  to  get  tired  trying  and  make  no  effort 
themselves  to  secure  employment. 

As  far  as  the  kinds  of  relief  are  concerned,  among  the  unemployed, 
we  have  used  the  grocery  order  largely.  We  do  not  specify  what 
groceries  they  are  to  get.  We  budget  the  family  according  to  the 
amount  they  are  to  get  and  they  are  permitted  to  buy  groceries  up  to 
a certain  amount  each  week.  We  furnish  milk  for  the  children,  and 
sometimes  we  furnish  baby  foods  or  special  diets  which  must  be  given 
extra.  The  family  does  their  ovrn  buying,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
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to  buy  things  such  as  nuts,  candy,  or  tobacco,  such  things  which  may 
not  be  of  particular  value.  We  also  forbid  them  buying  cakes  and 
things  of  that  sort,  not  because  we  don’t  think  they  are  necessary,  but 
we  feel  they  can  make  such  things  much  cheaper  and  will  be  better 
food  than  if  they  were  to  buy  such  things  at  the  store. 

We  have  in  some  instances  permitted  the  old  man  to  get  tobacco. 
We  feel  they  have  been  used  to  tobacco  all  their  lives  and  it  is  rather 
hard  for  an  old  person  to  get  along  without  it. 

In  these  cases  of  unemployed  that  come  to  us  over  the  age  of  fifty, 
we  feel  they  are  going  to  be  rather  permanent  cases  for  some  time  to 
come.  You  know  as  well  as  I do  the  attitude  the  employer  has  towards 
the  man  that  is  over  fifty  years  old. 

During  the  past  eight  years  I don ’t  think  there  has  been  a case  in 
our  County  where  any  person  has  been  forced  into  the  County  Home. 
Ye  have  tried  to  maintain  them  on  the  outside.  We  believe  that  the 
old  couples  should  be  kept  together  where  they  will  be  happy  and  con- 
tented. If  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get  a relative  to  give  them  space, 
we  have  tried  to  keep  them  in  their  own  home.  I think  we  are  apt  to 
get  into  marital  troubles  when  we  try  to  force  people  into  the  homes 
of  relatives.  When  we  feel  that  particular  problem  is  coming  up,  we 
would  rather  keep  the  old  people  by  themselves. 

On  this  unemployment  situation,  we  have  first  given  food,  special  diet 
for  babies  and  have  taken  care  of  other  things  where  it  is  necessary. 
It  is  here  that  we  must  be  careful  in  this  matter  of  relief  to  the  un- 
employed. We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  you  assume  every- 
thing for  a man  that  is  out  of  work,  he  very  often  loses  his  incentive 
to  try  and  get  work  for  himself.  We  don’t  treat  these  eases  the  same, 
as  I have  stated,  but  we  do  give  special  attention  whenever  the  occasion 
arises. 

In  regard  to  furnishing  employment,  we  have  in  some  cases  arranged 
with  the  water  company  to  furnish  work  to  some  of  the  men  in  payment 
of  their  water  bills.  The  same  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
eleetrie  light  company  in  payment  of  electricity.  In  some  cases  where 
the  gas  and  electricity  have  been  turned  off,  they  have  come  to  us  and 
have  merely  asked  us  if  we  will  provide  coal  and  oil  so  they  can  get 
along. 

In  the  case  of  unemployed,  we  have  as  far  as  possible  tried  to  let 
the  man  or  woman  work  out  their  own  problems,  with  the  thought  in 
mind  not  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  family.  We  have  rather  let 
them  do  the  suggesting.  Incidentally,  I have  found  that  the  average 
family  have  a very  good  attitude  and  they  are  more  ready  to  help  them- 
selves if  they  know  that  it  is  a little  difficult  for  them  to  get  relief. 
We  have  tried  in  many  instances  to  solve  their  problems,  but  in  regard 
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to  the  cases  of  the  aged,  we  probably  will  have  to  continue  with  those  for 
some  time,  and  most  of  them  may  be  permanent  cases. 

The  matter  of  property  is  another  important  matter.  Our  County 
Commissioners  have  given  help  to  families  that  have  property.  They 
have  looked  at  it  this  way;  it  is  better  to  have  the  people  keep  their 
property  and  live  in  their  homes  than  to  pauperize  them,  making  them 
a liability.  Therefore,  assistance  has  been  given  to  people  who  do 
have  property. 

Mr.  Jones  gave  this  convention  some  information  on  this  very  matter 
a couple  of  years  ago.  He  stated  that  the  law  allows  a Poor  District 
to  give  assistance  to  a family  owning  property  and  then  an  account  of  it 
is  filed  with  the  Prothonotary.  We  have  been  working  along  that 
basis,  and  we  have  based  our  decision  somewhat  on  the  Mothers  ’ Assist- 
ance Law,  but  not  entirely. 

We  have  a number  of  old  couples  who  own  their  properties,  and  that 
is  about  all  they  have.  The  County  provides  food  and  clothing,  and 
some  of  the  relatives  provide  things  which  are  necessary  for  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  being  taken  care  of  and  they  are  happy  and  contented. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  people  who  come  in  and  perhaps  have  a 
$7,000  property  with  a $5,000  equity.  Of  course  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  can’t  begin  to  handle  cases  of  that  kind  on  the  same 
basis.  I think  we  must  use  our  own  judgment  in  such  cases. 

I am  sure  we  must  consider  this  problem  with  the  proper  attitude. 
We  wouldn’t  want  our  own  fathers  and  mothers  to  go  to  the  County 
Home,  and  I think  we  should  give  a little  more  personal  thought  to 
this  question  of  the  treatment  of  old  people.  I thank  you. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  I am  sure  Mrs.  Sorg  has  covered  the  subject 
thoroughly. 

I wonder  how  many  Counties  are  treating  their  cases  as  Beaver 
County.  Mrs.  Sorg  brought  out  the  point  that  the  unemployed  were 
not  handled  the  same  as  the  long-standing  cases.  I think  that  is  an 
important  point. 

It  was  a mooted  question  in  Delaware  County  whether  or  not  we 
should  extend  relief  where  the  old  people  owned  their  property.  Our 
solicitor  ruled,  as  did  Mr.  Jones,  to  pauperize  the  family  was  not  the 
thing  to  do.  At  that  time  rents  were  very  high  and  we  thought  it  was 
a much  more  economical  thing  to  keep  the  home  with  a small  pay- 
ment, and  file  a lien  against  that  property.  I think  those  liens 
were  never  filed. 

Mrs.  Megee:  I realize  that  everybody  is  tired  and  warm,  but  there 
is  one  question  in  outdoor  relief  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  I 
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wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  wise  to  raise  the  question  about  the  payment 
of  rent. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  I would  like  to  have  some  expressions  of 
opinion  about  the  payment  of  rent. 

Mrs.  Sorg:  We  don’t  make  a habit  of  paying  rents  in  Beaver 
County,  but  we  do  pay  rents  where  we  feel  there  is  no  other  solution. 
We  have  in  several  instances  given  cash  allowances  where  we  felt  it 
was  much  cheaper  to  give  the  family  the  cash  rather  than  for  us  to 
pay  the  rent. 

We  also  have  paid  insurance.  We  feel  that  the  County  very  often 
profits  in  the  long  run,  because  when  the  person  dies  the  insurance 
will  take  care  of  the  funeral  expenses  in  many  cases. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  That  is  another  question,  insurance.  These 
families  who  coma  to  us  in  many  instances  carry  tremendous  insurance 
policies. 

Are  there  further  questions?  Are  there  others  who  pay  rent? 

Mr.  Price:  On  the  rent  proposition,  I might  say  that  I was  paying 
rent  for  a great  many  people,  but  when  this  depression  came  on  we 
had  to  stop  it.  We  couldn’t  stand  it.  If  we  were  to  pay  rent  for 
those  out  of  work,  it  would  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars  a month.  But  up  to  the  time  of  this  depression 
we  did  pay  rents  for  anybody  who  did  need  it,  particularly  the  aged 
couples  and  those  who  were  sick.  I would  say  we  were  paying  rent 
for  over  three  hundred  people  throughout  the  whole  district. 

Mr.  Brown:  We  had  the  rent  question  up,  and  we  were  paying  it 
through  the  United  Charities.  But  we  have  taken  it  over  in  its 
entirety.  We  felt  if  it  is  right  for  us  to  pay  it  we  should  do  it,  so 
we  have  been  doing  it. 

In  regard  to  a $1,500  property.  If  you  were  to  take  that  property, 
it  would  mean  but  $90  a year,  and  where  could  you  rent  a property 
at  that  rate? 

We  are  willing  to  help  those  who  own  properties  and  we  pay  rent. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  I think  it  is  a question'  that  can  be  faced. 

Mr.  Herbine  (Reading)  In  regard  to  the  rent  proposition,  I might 
state  that  at  our  Board  Meeting  on  Saturday  we  had  about  25  families 
asking  for  rent.  We  pay  rent  for  every  one  that  we  think  is  entitled 
to  it.  We  first  make  a thorough  investigation  and  if  entitled  to  it 
the  rent  is  paid.  Many  of  them  come  to  us  for  rent,  and  after  the 
investigation  has  been  made  we  will  help  them  out  by  paying  their 
water  rent,  taxes  and  things  like  that. 
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Chairman1  Cheyney:  What  do  yon  do  about  back  rent? 

Mr.  Herbine:  We  pay  no  back  rent. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : In  cases  of  eviction,  do  you  guarantee  the 
rent? 

Mr.  Herbine:  Yes,  from  one  month  to  another,  but  after  the  third 
month  we  want  them  to  tell  us  why  they  can’t  pay  the  rent. 

We  had  an  old  lady  Saturday  who  said,  “If  you  can  give  me  six 
dollars  a month  I can  get  along.”  In  some  cases  we  give  as  high 
as  $20,  some  $15  and  some  $10,  according  to  the  situation  in  the 
home  where  they  live. 

We  are  of  course  giving  grocery  orders,  but  that  does  not  include 
tobacco  and  candy. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : I can  see  why  any  one  would  not  include 
candy,  but  even  in  the  County  Homes  they  allow  the  old  man  to 
have  his  tobacco. 

Mr.  Herbine:  We  had  one  case  where  we  were  paying  an  old  man 
ten  dollars  a month.  An  investigation  was  made  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  man  was  spending  this  money  for  tobacco  and 
whisky.  Of  course,  we  had  to  stop  the  payments. 

Mr.  Oscar  West  (Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin)  : In  regard  to  paying 
rents,  at  the  present  time  we  are  out  of  money  and  in  debt.  How 
could  we  go  along  and  pay  rents?  If  some  one  can  tell  us  how  to 
raise  the  money  we  could  pay  the  rents  for  these  people. 

Last  winter  I had  118  families  on  the  list  for  relief,  and  how 
am  I going  to  raise  the  money  to  take  care  of  the  families  this 
winter? 

Mr.  Brown:  You  can  borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  West:  In  what  way  do  you  borrow? 

Mr.  Brown:  We  give  short  term  notes. 

Mr.  West:  What  security  do  you  give? 

Mr.  Brown:  We  have  a levying  power  of  10  mills,  and  we  are 
levying  3.7  mills  now. 

Mr.  West:  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  What  security 
do  you  put  up  for  the  money  you  borrow? 

Mr.  Brown:  The  notes  have  the  security  of  the  District  which 
has  an  enormous  valuation. 
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Mr.  West:  You  have  that  in  your  ±iome  and  buildings.  That  is 
your  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  Brown  : Yes. 

Me.  West:  We  only  cover  three  wards. 

Chairman  Cheyxey  : What  is  your  millage? 

Mr.  West:  At  the  present  time  we  have  6 mills. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  You  are  an  assessing  body? 

Mr.  West:  Yes,  we  are  to  a certain  extent. 

Chairman  Cheyney:  We  are  all  in  debt,  and  I think  your  situa- 
tion is  no  different  than  the  majority  of  those  present.  We  must 
not  say  to  the  other  fellow,  “You  must  do  it.”  We  are  all  hope- 
lessly in  debt,  but  we  are  looking  to  the  future.  Eelief  must  be 
given  to  people  who  are  in  need  at  this  particular  time.  If  we  don’t 
give  the  necessary  relief,  we  are  apt  to  have  riots  and  perhaps 
martial  law.  It  is  our  job,  and  I think  we  are  the  third  line  of 
defense  and  they  have  appealed  to  us  for  help.  The  other  lines  have 
been  broken  down.  Are  we  able  to  meet  the  situation? 

I don’t  think  we  can  stress  economy;  I think  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  go  to  your  public  and  say  to  the  taxpayers,  “These  people 
are  crying  for  food,  they  must  have  it!”  I don’t  believe  there 
is  a man  or  woman  in  the  country  that  wouldn’t  respond  and  say, 
“Go  to  it  and  do  the  best  you  can.” 

Don’t  you  feel  that  way? 

Mr.  West:  Yes,  but  here  is  the  other  factor:  If  we  have  borrowed 
to  our  limit,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

Chairman  Cheyney:  You  are  one  of  those  districts  that  will 
have  to  receive  outside  aid. 

Mrs.  Megee:  You  have  assets  in  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin.  Don’t 
forget  about  three  years  ago  you  were  criticised  for  planning  to 
build  a very  elaborate  almshouse.  You  had  property  that  was  very 
valuable  and  that  property  at  the  present  time  may  have  depreciated 
in  value,  but  nevertheless  you  have  a wonderful  piece  of  property 
there  and  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  to 
borrow  and  raise  your  tax  millage. 

May  I speak  just  a moment  on  this  question  of  paying  rent.  It 
is  a very  serious  question,  I agree.  Just  as  soon  as  the  landlord  knows 
that  public  funds  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  apt  to  cause 
distress. 
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The  system  of  paying  no  back  rent-  is  correct,  and  the  system  of 
using  every  bit  of  influence  with  the  owner  of  the  property  to  allow 
the  person  to  stay  in,  if  the  person  has  been  a reasonably  good  tenant, 
is  all  right;  but  rather  than  pay  back  rent,  I would  agree  to  move 
the  family  into  another  place  and  begin  paying  the  rent  there. 
As  much  as  I am,  interested  in  the  property  owner,  I can ’t  quite 
see  that  is  the  function  of  poor  relief. 

Me.  West:  Four  years  ago  our  farm  could  have  been  sold  for 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  Today  it  is  worth  about  one  million 
dollars.  Can  we  go  out  and  mortgage  that  farm  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars?  The  law  states  if  we  mortgage  the  farm  the 
money  must  be  replaced  in  permanent  buildings.  We  can’t  use  that 
money  for  outdoor  relief.  If  we  could1  use  that  money  for  outdoor 
relief,  all  right,  but  we  can’t  do  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  borrowed  to  our  capacity.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  reduce  every  expense  we  can. 

Mr.  Brown:  Are  you  a tax  levying  body? 

Mr.  West:  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown:  What  is  your  millage  at  present? 

Mr.  West:  Six  mills. 

Mr.  Brown  : What  is  your  total  millage  without  going  to  the  people 
for  a vote? 

Mr.  West:  Well,  we  can  raise  it  to  eight  or  ten  mills  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  Brown  : Ten  is  the  limit,  and  you  have  a leeway  of  four  mills. 

Mr.  West:  Yes,  but  why  raise  the  millage  if  you  can’t  collect 
six  mills? 

If  somebody  will  give  us  a solution  we  will  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Brown:  I have  been  on  the  board  nineteen,  years  and  no 
taxpayer  has  criticised  me  or  the  members  of  the  Board  for  doing 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  West:  Mrs.  Megee  will  be  a lot  of  help  if  she  can  help  us 
at  this  time. 


Mrs.  Megee:  I don’t  think  it  is  Mrs.  Megee ’s  job.  I am  glad  to 
give  whatever  service  I can,  but  the  financing  problem  is  your 
problem. 

Mr.  West:  Yes,  but  you  can  offer  us  suggestions  the  same  as 
you  did  on  the  building  proposition. 

Mr.  Megee:  I will  come  out  and  talk  to  you  about  it. 
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Chairman  Cheyney  : I have  been  on  the  Board  for  a period  of 
ten  years  and  we  have  never  been  criticised.  After  all,  I think 
public  opinion  is  a wonderful  thing,  and  if  you  are  doing  the  right 
thing  I wouldn ’t  have  much  to  fear  from  the  taxpayers  in  the  way 
of  criticism. 

Mr.  Stoner  (Franklin)  : I agree  with  this  gentleman  over  here 
that  we  are  up  against  a proposition  when  we  attempt  to  raise 
taxes,  and  to  state  it  very  frankly  I don’t  think  it  should  be  done 
at  the  present  time.  The  farmers  are  receiving  about  one-third  for 
their  products  today,  and  the  property  owners  in  the  rural  districts 
are  very  hard  hit  as  to  their  earning  power.  Why  should  we  attempt 
to  raise  taxes  at  the  present  time  when  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  pay  the  taxes  that  are  now  assessed? 

I think  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  Poor  Directors  is  to  see  to  it  that 
those  people  try  to  help  themselves.  I have  been  a Director  for  a 
period  of  but  two  years.  I recall  one  family  when  I first  came  to 
the  Board  that  had  been  getting  ten  dollars  a month  for  a period 
of  ten  years.  You  can  get  an  idea  what  that  would  amount  to  in 
the  aggregate.  The  man  wasn’t  exactly  able-bodied,  but  he  was 
able  to  make  a living.  I asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh, 
I am  not  doing  anything,  the  County  is  paying  my  grocery  bill.” 

I said  to  him,  “Well,  the  County  is  going  to  stop  it  and  you  will 
have  to  go  to  work.” 

He  replied,  “Well,  maybe  I will.” 

There  are  many  cases  of  that  kind,  and  if  proper  investigations 
were  made  I am  sure  a'  great  many  of  such  cases  can  be  eliminated. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  finances  are  in  very  bad  condition, 
the  stock  market  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  many  years,  and  that 
affects  everything  down  along  the  line.  We  must  bear  that  in  mind. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : I think  what  you  have  said  is  very  good 
indeed,  but  every  community  has  a different  type  of  problem.  Yours 
is  a rural  community? 

Mr.  Stoner:  Yes,  entirely. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : And  a rural  community  is  so  vastly  different 
from  the  industrial  centers. 

This  summer  I was  in  a neighboring  County,  and  I was  thrilled 
with  those  people  in  the  County.  They  were  independent,  they  were 
producers.  There  is  no  poor  relief  in  that  section  of  Lancaster 
County.  Those  people  work  and  they  are  able  to  keep  themselves. 

I think  that  is  something  we  should  all  take  into  consideration. 
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I hate  to  make  personal  references,  but  I went  to  the  person  from 
whom  I buy  my  truck  stuff,  an  old  lady  76  years  old.  I said  to  her, 
“Granny,  how  are  you  off  for  the  winter?”  There  she  was  shelling 
beans  and  working  hard. 

She  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  we  are  all  right.  I have  put  up  12  gallons  of 
sauerkraut,  and  we  have  three  hundred  jars  of  preserves,  pickles, 
vegetables,  etc.  We  are  all  ready  for  winter.  The  wood  is  cut  and 
everything,  but  we  don ’t  have  much  ready  cash.  ’ ’ 

And  then  when  I got  back  into  my  own  County,  I could  think 
of  so  many,  many  people  who  just  won’t  do  with  the  things  they 
have  to  do  with,  and  yet  their  hands  are  out  for  relief. 

There  is*  the  situation  we  have  to  face.  We  must  get  these  people 
producing  again. 

I am  socially-minded,  but  I must  confess  I sometimes  get  very 
anti-socially-minded. 

Me.  Price:  I would  like  to  make  a suggestion.  As  we  all  know 
there  is  much  fruit  going  to  waste,  and  other  food.  I wonder  how 
many  County  Homes  have  put  up  food  during  the  past  few  months. 
We  will  have  at  least  25  barrels  of  sauerkraut  and  over  two  thousand 
cans  and  seven  thousand  jars. 

Chairman  Cheyney  : I think  a great  many  communities  have  done 
canning  but  not  that  much. 

Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  I will  entertain  a motion  to 
adjourn. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  o’clock. 
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PHYSICIANS’  BOUND  TABLE 

The  usual  Bound  Table  for  physicians  of  county  and  district 
poor  boards  and  medical  officers  of  institutions  was  held  in  Parlor 
B.  at  2:30  P.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  1931.  In  addition  to  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  J.  S.  Hammers,  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
City  Home  at  May  view,  there  were  present  the  following: 

Dr.  W.  Edgar  Holland,  physician  for  Franklin  Co.  Home,  Cham- 
bersburg. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Spaulding,  director  of  the  poor  of  Erie  County,  Albion. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Tannehill,  physician  to  Erie  County  Home,  Girard. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Supt.  Blair  County  Hospital,  Hollidaysburg. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Stroc-k,  physician  to  Bedford  County  Home,  Bedford. 

Dr.  G.  B,  Woods,  physician  to  Washington  Co.  Home,  Washington. 

Dr.  W.  Z.  Anders,  physician  to  Montgomery  Co.  Home,  Collegeville. 

Dr.  Edgar  A.  Miller,  physician  to  Adams  County.  Home,  Gettysburg. 

Numerous  subjects  were  brought  up  'for  discussion,  the  first  being: 
“County  institution  care  of  advanced  carcinoma  (cancer).’’  A very 
full  discussion  was  entered  into  by  all  persons  present  of  the  present 
day  method  of  the  treatment,  including  the  surgery  and  X-ray  the- 
raphy,  with  the  object  that  the  smaller  county  units  make  contact 
with  the  larger  general  hospitals  having  x-ray  and  radium  facilities, 
in  order  that  this  treatment  may  be  extended  to  the  patients  needing 
the  same. 

The  next  question  for  discussion  was  “The  care  and  treatment 
of  prostitutes  sent  to  county  institutions  for  treatment  by  the 
Courts.’’  This  question  developed  into  quite  an  extended  discussion 
embodying  the  State  Quarantine  Law  which  allows  the  state  health 
officer  of  the  community  to  issue  a warrant  for  such  a person 
suffering  with  a communicable  disease.  The  various  methods  of 
the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  were  discussed  together  with 
the  discussion  of  equipment  necessary  in  any  county  institution  in 
order  to  carry  out  suc-h  a treatment  scientifically  and  it  was  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  directors  and  trustees  of 
any  institution  admitting  these  cases  should  furnish  adequate  treat- 
ment facilities  to  the  physicians  in  charge  of  such  cases. 

The  next  matter  for  discussion  was  “The  medical  record  and  ex- 
amination of  all  persons  admitted  to  almshouses  together  with  the 
medical  records  of  eases  admitted  directly  from  other  hospitals.  ’ ’ 
The  concensus  of  opinion  as  evolved  by  the  discussion  was  in  general, 
that  the  medical  records  of  institutions  were  entirely  too  meager 
and  that  proper  blanks,  stenographic  help  and  filing  systems  should 
be  installed  in  each  institution  in  order  to  facilitate  the  keeping 
of  adequate  records.  Some  of  the  institutions  represented,  com- 
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plained  of  inability  to  secure  the  records  of  previous  treatment  in 
local  hospitals  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  should  refuse  to  accept  cases  from  general  hospitals 
unless  such  cases  were  accompanied  by  complete  medical  records 
and  treatment  reports;  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
physicians  might  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  early  treatment 
in  whatever  disease  or  diseases  he  is  suffering  from. 

All  of  these  questions  elicited  quite  a full  discussion  and  apparently 
each  person  attending  left  the  meeting  with  a clearer  understanding 
of  the  methods  used  in  similiar  institutions  in  the  State. 

James  S.  Hammers,  M.  D. 

STEWARDS’  ROUND  TABLE 

The  usual  Round  Table  was  held  in  the  Oneida  Room  at  2:30  P.  M., 
presided  over  by  George  I.  Boyd,  Superintendent  of  the  Delaware 
County  Home  at  Lima.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  two 
speeches  read  were:- 

Medical  Care — Dr.  M.  H.  Sherman,  physician,  Dauphin  County 
Home,  502  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  who  spoke  as  follows :- 

I desire  at  the  outset  of  this  meeting  to  extend  my  felicitations  to 
Mr.  Boyd,  the  Chairman,  for  his  part  in  making  this  meeting  a success. 
His  determination  is  undeniable.  In  spite  of  my  pleas  to  be  excused, 
and  without  an  expressed  acceptance  on  my  part  of  the  assignment,  I 
summarily  found  myself  on  the  program.  The  problem,  in  fact,  is 
more  complex.  Inadvertently  I assumed  that  my  remarks  would  be 
made  at  the  round  table  of  the  physicians — and  only  on  arriving  this 
morning  was  I informed  that  I was  to  speak  to  a lay  group.  Hence  I 
beg  for  your  tolerance  if  my  remarks  should  be  somewhat  involved  and 
medico-technical. 

The  subject  of  Medical  Care  is  such  a vast  one  that  time  will  permit 
only  of  touching  salient  high  spots  of  medical  care  in  County  Homes 
and  allow  only  for  Generalities. 

I believe  the  success  or  failure  of  the  medical  department  of  any  insti- 
tution depends  upon  (1)  Competent  nursing;  (2)  Access  to  adequate 
surgical  facilities  and  (3)  Occupational  Therapy. 

Nursing.  The  assurance  that  the  nurse  in  charge  is  able  to  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  the  senile  indigent,  is  a great  comfort  to  the 
physician  and  others  in  charge.  Her  willingness  to  minister  to  the 
problems  as  they  arise — whether  it  be  chest  routine  in  pneumonia,  throat 
swabbing,  colon  irrigating  or  application  of  surgical  dressings.  A great 
degree  of  efficiency  can  be  developed  by  the  nurse  if  the  physician  in 
charge  will  give  her  opportunities  to  do  things  without  obvious  restraint. 
With  the  proper  type  of  nursing  the  duties  of  the  attending  physician 
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soon  can  be  concentrated  to  a consulting  capacity.  It  does  not  obviate, 
however,  the  fact  that  in  the  final  analysis  he  is  responsible  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  patients. 

Access  to  Surgical  Facilities.  Proximity  to  a good  hospital  is  virtual- 
ly essential.  Surgical  and  medical  emergencies  arise  requiring  hurried 
intervention.  Here  delay  and  admission  difficulties  would  be  annoying 
and  at  times  disastrous. 

Occupational  Therapy.  With  means  provided  for  useful  and  simple 
employment  of  time,  the  physical  and  especially  the  mental  illnesses  of 
the  patients  can  be  materially  minimized.  The  suffering  and  discomfort 
of  the  average  senile  indigent  is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  number 
of  idle  and  unemployed  hours  at  his  or  her  disposal.  Above  all,  idleness 
breeds  discontent  which  in  turn  aggravates  existent  conditions.  Just 
what  types  of  work  are  available  would  depend  upon  the  facilities  and 
the  needs  of  the  particular  institution.  I am  primarily  concerned  with 
the  useful  filling  up  of  the  waking  hours  of  each  patient.  As  regards 
actual  medical  care  (as  such),  this  is  subdivided  as  follows  (1)  Prophy- 
lactic; (2)  Therapeutic  Medical;  (3)  Therapeutic  Surgical  and  Al- 
leviative. 

Prophylactic.  I believe  that  most  of  the  ailments  acquired  in  County 
Homes  are  of  digestive  character  due  to  the  solicitousness  of  friends 
who  bring  in  food.  Hence  proper  catharsis  and  bowel  hygiene  are 
paramount  as  a prophylactic  against  disease.  The  use  of  colonic  irriga- 
tion and  laxatives  should  be  well  directed.  This  is  true  likewise  for 
refraction — dental  care  and  removal  of  dried  cerumen  from  ear  canals. 

Medical  Therapy.  Minor  surgery  should  be  done  in  the  Home  Dis- 
pensary, i.e.  Opening  abscesses,  removing  foreign  bodies,  extraction  of 
loose  teeth,  reduction  of  simple  fractures,  paracentesis  abdominis.  Major 
problems  as  appendectomies,  eholecytectomies,  herniotomies,  amputations, 
temotomies  and  cataract  extractions  are  all  done  in  a good  general 
hospital. 

Alleviative  Care.  Treatment  of  epilepsy  with  luminal,  paralysis  agi- 
tans  with  stramonium,  Cardiac  cases  with  digitalis,  leg  ulcers  with  boots 
of  phenolized  gelatin,  rheumatics  with  eolchieum  and  salicylates,  luetics 
with  KI  and  bismuth  and  inoperable  cancers  with  morphine. 

Finally,  may  I remark  that  one  should  not  be  unmindful  that  these 
poor  dejected  people  are  possessed  of  the  same  sensitive  psychic  struc- 
ture as  those  of  us  who  have  been  treated  more  kindly  by  Fate — that 
there  is  an  implied  but  no  less  explicit  duty  which  we  owe  to  these 
people — to  make  their  lot  as  endurable  as  possible  and  if  their  earthly 
existence  is  to  be  foreshortened  we  have  at  least  in  a measure  lightened 
their  burden  by  a sympathetic  understanding. 

Nursing  Care — Miss  E.  C.  Bonek,  nurse,  Westmoreland  County  Home, 
Greensburg. 
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Administrative  Problems — James  V.  Bobinson,  Superintendent 
Westmoreland  County  Home,  Greensburg,  who  spoke  as  follows 

We  employ  practical  nurses,  preferably  without  previous  institu- 
tional training.  They  are  more  satisfactory  stay  longer  and  are 
better  institutional  citizens.  We  have  only  made  one  change  this 
year.  We  do  not  employ  married  couples.  We  have  no  bedsores, 
which  can  signify  but  one  thing  where  broken  back  and  paralyzed 
patients  are  concerned — excellent  bedside  care. 

We  have  299  men;  72  women;  74  children — of  whom  12  are  mental 
deficients,  with  applications  filed  at  the  Polk  State  School;  13  children 
2 years  of  age  and  undpr;  6 bottle  babies;  4 nursing  babies;  20  to 
30  school  children,  who  bring  home  the  usual  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases. We  have  never  had  the  second  case  of  Scarlet  Fever  develop 
during  one  period  of  quarantine.  We  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
with  Measles,  Mumps  and  Chicken-pox,  in  each  instance  of  these 
periods  of  quarantine  we  have  had  several  cases  develop  before 
we  were  able  to  check  the  infection.  We  have  had,  no  fatalities 
in  any  of  these  cases. 

We  always  have  cases  of  malnutrition  among  our  children,  with 
whom  we  have  had  splendid  results.  In  addition  to  a careful  diet, 
we  give  Codliver  Oil  and  Malt  and  Viosterol. 

Class  A. 

Paralysis  

Chronic  Arthritis  

Cardiac  or  Heart  Disease 

Senile  Dementia  

Abdominal  Mass  

Yeneral  

Tuberculosis  

Acute  Infection  

Total  

Class  B. 


Paralysis  7 

Blind  6 

Senility  0 

Asthmatic  4 

Amputation  2 

Cardiac  1 

Broken  Back  1 

Glaucoma  1 

Paretic  2 

Diabetes  1 

Total  31 


15 

1 

3 

7 

2 (Probably  Carcinoma) 

3 
3 
1 

“35“' 
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Maternity  eases,  pregnant  women,  are  frequent  among  almshouse 
admissions  and  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Martha  J . Megee, 
an  order  has  been  issued  requiring  these  women  to  be  removed  to, 
and  delivered  in,  State  aided  Hospitals  where  facilities  are  at  hand 
for  aseptic  care  and  the  handling  of  the  infection  which  is  present 
in  many  of  these  cases.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
fair  number  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  useful  citizens  are  thus 
saved  the  stigma  of  an  almshouse  birth  which  heretofore  was  a part 
of  their  vital  statistic  record. 

We  receive  many  cases  who  are  legitimate  hospital  cases.  Constables 
and  policemen  seem  to  think  that  any  person  without  money  is  a 
subject  for  the  County  Home,  regardless  of  his  physical  condition, 
consequently  they  bring  pneumonia,  injuries,  patients  requiring  sur- 
gical attention,  and  frozen  patients  (from  mild  frostbite  to  cases 
requiring  amputation)  with  as  little  concern  as  though  it  were  an  old 
man  out  of  employment.  These  patients  should  be  cleared  to  us 
through  an  out-patient  department  of  their  local  hospital. 

We  have  need  for  an  out-patient  clinic  in  our  local  General  Hospitals 
to  care  for  patients  who  are  not  financially  able  to  consult  a doctor. 
For  instance, — November  5,  1930,  we  admitted  a colored  girl  suffering 
from  Interstitial  Keratitis.  She  had  vision  of  hand  movements  only, 
at  one  foot  from  her  face.  With  proper  treatment,  on  December  16, 
1930,  her  vision  was  20-100.  February  10,  1931,  her  vision  was  20-50 
and  on  March  30,  1931  it  was  20-40,  useful  vision.  She  was  discharged 
from  the  home  at  that  time  and  has  since  returned  to  school.  If  this 
girl  could  have  had  access  to  an  out-patient  department  in  her  local 
hospital,  the  county  woirld  not  have  had  the  expense  of  feeding  and 
housing  her  for  five  months.  In  this  time  of  stress  especially,  such 
a clinic  would  contribute  largely  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  public. 

The  same  subject  was  discussed  by  Chakles  Riggle,  Superintendent 
Washington  County  Home,  Washington,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

In  the  administration  of  the  County  Homes,  we  find  many  problems. 
The  penal  institutions  have  the  criminal  to  deal  with,  the  institutions 
for  feeble  minded  have  their  problems,  the  mental  hospitals  have 
the  insane  and  in  the  County  Homes,  we  have  all  these  types  as  well 
as  many  others  to  consider.  Here  we  find  the  worthy  and  deserving 
aged  dependent,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  paralytic,  the 
sic-k  in  mind  and  the  sick  in  body,  the  young  girl  with  a baby,  the 
tubercular  patient,  the  unclean  patient,  the  feeble  minded,  and  every 
other  misfit  and  undesirable  no  longer  wanted  by  community  or  as- 
sociates finds  its  way  to  the  County  Home  which  as  you  know  is  a 
dumping  ground  for  those  who  can  not  be  admitted  elsewhere.  In 
our  County  Homes  we  have  people  of  American  birth  and  many  of 
foreign  birth  among  these  being  Austrians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Spanish, 
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French,  Polish,  Germans,  Swedes  and  others,  many  unable  to  speak 
the  English  language.  The  keeping  of  this  untidy  and  mixed  popula- 
tion in  clean  rooms  with  clean  clothing  is  a huge  task.  That  America 
is  a dumping  ground  for  other  countries  may  be  seen  by  a Visit  to 
our  County  Homes  and  other  institutions.  This  problem  of  cleanliness 
in  our  county  homes  underlies  good  administration.  A few  years  ago 
the  subject  “How  can  conditions  in  County  Homes  be  made  to  Meet 
Modern  Requirements  ” was  told  by  Edward  Plankington  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  money  necessary  to  acquire  these  improve- 
ments. To  do  this,  each  citizen  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
County  Home  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  every  citizen.  Efforts 
to  better  conditions  are  often  kept  back  by  lack  of  interest  among 
citizens  outside  the  work.  Looking  back  just  a few  years  we  note 
much  advancement  in  the  housing  of  the  unfortunate.  Many  of  the 
Homes  are  now  modern  with  ample  space,  and  have  facilities  which 
enable  us  to  work  more  efficiently  with  those  whose  untidy  habits 
of  a lifetime  can  never  be  changed.  Now  we  have  the  washable  floor 
of  composition  with  washable  walls  which  should  be  painted  at 
intervals. 

An  essential  in  successful  administration  is  a well  equipped  laundry. 
With  75  or  100  patients  in  hospital  rooms,  most  of  them  chronically  ill, 
means  the  changing  of  many  beds  each  day  with  more  than  400  beds 
all  told,  just  the  linen  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  clothing,  means  a 
laundry  busy  each  day  with  one  paid  to  manage  and  the  best  of  the 
incapable  and  inexperienced  inmates  to  assist.  How  important  in  the 
care  of  the  clothing  to  have  lockers  and  storage  room  if  possible  for  each 
person.  This  makes  for  convenience  and  creates  a responsibility  and 
pride  in  each  one  in  caring  for  their  own,  and  eliminates  waste. 
Another  matter  of  more  importance  than  ever  before,  when  all  our 
institutions  are  so  crowded  now,  is  the  admission  in  the  fall  or  other 
times  of  the  tramps  and  bums  who  claim  a residence  because  of  their 
repeated  admissions  to  the  County  Home  and  whose  filing  cards  are 
marked  with  elopements  and  admissions  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
roam  from  county  to  county  in  and  out  of  the  state  as  fancy  suits, 
having  no  fixed  residence  anywhere,  returning  to  have  another  entry 
placed  against  their  name,  often  claiming  they  are  tax  payers  and  de- 
manding shoes,  clothing,  tobacco,  etc.  Many  of  them  requiring  medical 
care,  dressings  for  burnt  and  frozen  feet  and  leg  ulcers  and  medication. 
Most  of  them  unable  to  do  any  work,  their  only  occupation  being  that 
of  playing  cards  and  spitting  tobacco.  What  to  do  with  this  moving 
population  who  are  not  our  residents  except  in  winter  months  and  when 
needing  hospital  care,  but  who  are  defiant  in  claiming  a right  to  county 
care  is  surely  a problem  which  complicates  the  administration  of  some 
of  our  county  homes. 

Storage  room  with  plenty  of  space  for  goods  to  be  placed  and  checked 
until  allotted  to  different  departments,  and  enough  cold  storage  to  keep 
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perishable  foods  that  might  be  lost,  helps  out  in  our  economy  plan  of 
saving  food. 

In  our  scheme  of  good  administration  we  also  need  a large  and  fertile 
farm  for  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  vegetables  for  summer  and 
winter  use,  also  large  dairys  for  the  necessary  dairy  products.  Farm 
and  dairy  products  make  for  good  and  inexpensive  foods  which  means 
much  where  so  many  must  be  fed. 

So  as  I see  it,  good  administration  follows  as  a rule  modern  well 
equipped  buildings  with  space  for  each  type  of  case,  so  that  some 
classification  of  the  inmates  may  be  made,  necessary  laundry  and  storage 
facilities,  capable  assistants  adapted  and  experienced  in  their  line  of 
work  and  close  investigation  of  cases  admitted  to  the  County  Homes. 
Some  work  for  each  inmate,  unless  sick,  such  task  to  be  adapted  to  his 
ability  and  strength. 

So  I submit  these  items  of  thought  as  some  of  the  necessities  in  good 
administration.  There  are  many  more  and  perhaps  we  can  have  more 
on  this  subject  from  those  present  this  afternoon. 

SOLICITORS’  ROUND  TABLE 

The  usual  Round  Table  was  held  in  the  Governor  Yeates  Room  at 
2:30  P.M.,  presided  over  by  F.  Kenneth  Moore,  Esq.,  Norristown.  About 
ten  solicitors  were  in  attendance  and  discussed  various  legal  problems 
arising  in  their  several  districts. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
October  6,  1931 

The  meeting  convened  at  8:10  o’clock,  President  Watkins  presiding. 

Singing  at  this  time,  Secretary  Jones  at  the  piano. 

President  Watkins:  The  first  speaker  on  this  evening’s  program 
is  interested  in  welfare  work. 

It  gives  this  Association  great  honor  for  Miss  S.  M.  E.  O’Hara, 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  with  us  tonight. 

At  this  time  Miss  O ’Hara  presented  a prepared  speech. 

Miss  S.  M.  K.  O’Hara  (Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania): 
Dr.  Watkins,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It,  is  true  that  I have  been  and 
am  interested  in  all  problems  which  affect  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  so  happens  that  I am  a lawyer  and  I sometimes  am  informed  by  my 
socially-minded  friends  that  because  I am  a lawyer  it  limits  my  point 
of  view  and  that  my  approach  to  some  of  their  problems  is  not  so 
sympathetic  as  they  think  it  might  be.  And  on  such  occasions  I tell 
them  that  I must,  of  course,  be  sort  of  a governor  that  should  be  on  all 
automobiles  that  will  keep  them  in  the  path  where  they  will  avoid  many 
pitfalls.  So  if  I seem  to  be  a little  unsympathetic,  it  is  not  through 
lack  of  sympathy  but  it  is  through  a very  clear  vision  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  the  people  of  a great  State  like  Pennsylvania. 

I have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  upon  the  Poor  Laws 
of  this  State,  perhaps  with  special  regard  for  the  present  condition  that 
exists,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  but  throughout  the  world. 

On  October  10,  1930,  Honorable  Gifford  Pinchot,  then  Governor-elect 
of  Pennsylvania,  invited  certain  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  serve  as 
members  of  a committee  to  report  to  him  not  later  than  January  1,  1&31, 
on  how  the  amount  of  unemployment  may  be  reduced  and  how  the  con- 
dition of  unemployment  may  be  alleviated. 

The  membership  of  that  committee  was  composed  of  men  and  women 
representative  of  the  fields  of  labor,  industrial  management,  capital  and 
social  service. 

The  committee  in  its  report  recognized  that  unemployment  presents 
two  sets  of  problems.  The  first,  reduction  of  the  scope  of  unemployment 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

The  second,  how  to  care  for  those  who  are  unemployed  as  they,  with- 
out losing  their  self-respect,  may  experience  a minimum  of  suffering. 
The  report  likewise  recognizes  two  major  and  two  minor  causes  of  un- 
employment. The  major  causes  are  the  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions in  demand  and  production.  The  minor  causes  are  the  faulty 
organizations  of  the  labor  market  and  technological  and  market  changes. 
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It  is  agreed  that  the  problem  of  seasonal  fluctuation  is  one  which 
business  itself  must  solve.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  causes  of  cyclical 
fluctuations  with  their  more  or  less  periodic  business  depressions  is 
largely  unknown  or  too  unrelated  in  time  or  sequence  to  be  recognized 
as  factors,  and  at  present  outside  the  power  of  any  one  State  to  control 
and  perhaps  outside  the  power  of  any  one  Nation. 

Two  ways  are  pointed  out  by  which  the  State  may  aid  in  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  One  is  by  a planned  program 
of  public  works.  The  other  is  by  better  organization  of  the  supply  and 
placement  of  labor  by  improvement  and  extension  of  the  system  of 
public  employment  offices,  and  more  stringent  regulation  of  private 
employment  office. 

Obviously  it  takes  time  to  plan,  prepare,  initiate  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, and  authorize  by  contract,  any  system  of  public  works. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  use  of  employment  agencies  to  direct 
the  movement  of  labor  to  sources  of  demand  is  delimited  by  its 
present  organization. 

If  the  State  does  not  have  an  adequate  system  of  employment  agencies, 
and  legislative  authority  or  appropriation  is  necessary  to  make  it  effec- 
tive, its  use  in  any  emergency  is  limited.  It  is  doubtful  whether  state 
agencies  are  necessary  in  other  than  emergency  periods  of  general 
business  depression. 

Under  normal  conditions  labor  finds  its  own  market  without  the 
intervention  of  employment  agencies. 

In  this  analysis  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  organization  of  relief  may  be  the  only  solution  when 
business  depression  becomes  so  great  and  unemployment  so  wide-spread 
as  to  give  rise  to  an  emergency.  It  is  also  generally  conceded  that  the 
present  number  of  persons  without  employment  constitutes  an  emergency 
in  many  districts  in  this  State,  and  I assume  no  remarks  in  support  of 
that  belief  are  necessary  here. 

Such  relief  must  come  from  funds  raised  and  administered  by  private 
agencies  or  from  funds  raised  by  taxation  and  administered  by  public 
agencies.  The  part  which  private  agencies  must  play  in  the  present 
emergency  has  been  the  topic  of  disucssion  at  the  conference  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  subject 
assigned  to  me.  It  has  a part  to  play,  however,  in  relation  to  the  part 
which  public  agencies  must  play  in  meeting  the  same  problem.  For  that 
reason  I shall  have  occasion  later  to  refer  to  that  relation. 

First  let  me  make  clear  that  in  discussing  The  General  Poor  Law  of 
Pennsylvania,  I am  not  undertaking  to  do  more  than  to  express  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  in  no  way  official.  The  weight  to  be  given  to  any  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  is  that 
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which  you  may  give  to  auy  suggestion  offered  for  your  consideration  in 
facing  a problem  that  is  trying  and  will  try  the  hearts  and  the  ingenuity 
of  men. 

Let  me  make  clear  to  you  that  I consider  the  situation  an  emergency 
situation  and  that  I consider  the  probability  of  a breakdown  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  in  some  section  of  our  country  and,  perhaps, 
in  our  State  a serious  possibility. 

» 

When  strong  men  ask  for  bread  or  the  opportunity  to  earn  it,  and  get 
neither,  it  takes  but  little  more  to  incite  them  to  take  desperate  measures. 

Newspapers  carry  with  increasing  frequency,  dispatches  such  as  came 
out  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  other  day;  and  out  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
today. 


I would  have  you  believe  then  that  the  part  you  are  all  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  coming  year  and  perhaps  two  years  is  an  important  one 
burdened  with  great  responsibility. 

Many  months  of  discussion  of  the  problem  of  relieving  the  unem- 
ployed during  the  coming  winter  has  made  certain  that  each  locality 
must  act  to  take  care  of  its  own  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  do  so.  Only  when 
that  burden  becomes  too  great  for  any  one  place,  can  it  be  shifted  to 
the  State,  and  only  when  it  becomes  too  great  for  the  individual  states 
can  it  be  shifted  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  and  many  other  states  and  the  Federal  Government  have  already 
taken  action  by  the  creation  of  Emergency  Committees,  and  the  Governor 
of  this  State  has  already  announced  that  he  will  call  a special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  relief  for  the  un- 
employed. That  session  will  probably  be  called  before  the  winter  is 
upon  us. 

Now  under  this  situation,  what  is  the  scope  of  your  authority  and 
your  duty  to  act  in  relief  of  the  unemployed  within  your  district. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  the  public 
officers  first  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  relief.  Unlike  public 
agencies,  your  authority  and  your  duty  is  prescribed  by  law.  As  public 
officers  you  may  find  yourselves  less  able  to  adapt  the  means  at  your 
command  to  the  unusual  or  extraordinary  demands  which  are  now  and 
will  later  be  made  upon  you.  But  as  a public  body  it  is  your  duty  to 
make  available  the  maximum  resources  of  your  district  necessary  to 
meet  the  public  need  within  your  district  for  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  medical  attendance. 

If  a public  emergency  arises  in  your  district,  you  cannot  justify 
failure  to  use  the  full  taxing  and  borrowing  capacity  of  your  district 
under  the  law.  Public  taxation  for  relief  is  the  fairest,  the  most 
equitable,  and  the  best  method  for  the  even  distribution  of  the  burden 
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at  the  Government ’s  command.  The  grave  burden  of  using  that  power 
justly  is  in  your  hands.  If  the  maximum  millage  of  ten  mills  on  as- 
sessed valuation  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  poor,  paying  officials 
and  employes,  and  the  current  expense  of  managing  of  buildings  and 
the  poor  farm,  is  not  sufficient,  you  have  authority  under  the  recent  act 
of  June  12,  1931,  Act  No.  168,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  unusual  or  unforseen  demands  for  maintenance  or  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  district  and  expenditures  in  the  operation  of  the  district 
arising  therefrom.  For  such  loans,  you  may  issue  temporary  notes, 
payable  not  later  than  six  months  thereafter. 

In  this  connection,  the  question  has  arisen  whether  such  temporary 
loans  may  be  created  by  poor  districts  which  are  not  county  districts 
and  in  which  the  guardians  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  the  power 
to  make  a direct  levy  of  tax. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed,  and  with  it  I agree,  that  the 
Guardians  or  Overseers  of  such  districts  may  borrow  money  on  these 
temporary  notes  under  the  authority  of  that  act. 

I fully  realize  that  doubt  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  whether 
by  the  expedient  of  such  temporary  loan,  the  burden  of  repayment  might 
be  shifted  from  the  district,  which  under  the  law  applicable  to  that 
particular  district,  now  directly  levies  and  raises  its  own  tax.  In  my 
opinion,  it  may  not  be  so  shifted  to  the  county  from  such  districts,  but 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  next  annual  tax  levy  of  the  district. 

Fortunately  this  question  can  arise  in  comparatively  few  districts 
of  the  State. 

If  in  any  such  district  the  need  for  temporary  loan  may  arise,  under 
proper  proceedings,  the  question  may  be  submitted  to  the  court  for 
disposition. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  Directors  of  the  Poor  may  extend 
relief  to  persons  who  have  equities  in  their  own  homes,  but  who  are 
unable  to  meet  their  Building  and  Loan  dues  or  mortgage  interest  and 
likewise  unable  to  make  further  loans  on  their  homes,  and  who  are 
without  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  General  Poor  Belief  Law  of  1925  defines  a “poor  person”  as  one 
who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  or  those  dependent  upon  him. 

I take  it  that  the  word  “maintain”  as  used  in  that  act  means  food 
and  clothing  as  well  as  shelter. 

I know  that  there  are  early  decisions  which  held  that  a pauper  is  a 
person  who  has  less  than  $300  in  property.  The  General  Poor  Belief 
Act  does  not  have  any  such  limitation.  But  if  it  did,  certainly  an 
equity  in  a building  upon  which  a man  can  borrow  no  money  or  obtain 
no  credit  is  valueless,  and  he  is  as  much  a poor  person  in  need  of  relief 
as  the  migratory  seeker  after  work. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I have  brought  home  to  your  mind  the  fact 
that  as  Overseers  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  you  are  the  “shock  troops” 
- — the  men  and  women  who  have  the  first  and  primary  responsibility  of 
meeting  relief — then  I shall  feel  that  I have  discharged  my  duty  in 
part  tonight. 

If  I bring  home  to  you  the  thought  that  you  have,  under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  a very  broad  discretion  governed  only  by  your  integrity, 
your  sound  common  sense,  and  the  limitation  which  under  the  law  says 
that  it  shall  be  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  I believe  you  will  find  your- 
selves able  to  meet  most  any  emergency.  I don’t  mean  an  emergency  of 
extraordinary  size,  such  as  we  might  have  in  an  industrial  center,  where 
no  one  agency  in  itself  can  cope  with  the  situation. 

I believe  there  is  every  reason  in  the  world  to  suggest  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State  to  study  and  determine 
to  what  extent  they  may  be  able  to  use  highly  organized  and  efficient 
and  well  trained  personnel  of  private  agencies.  If  extraordinary  de- 
mands are  made  upon  you,  either  for  investigation  or  supervision,  or 
otherwise,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  private  agencies  in  your  midst  will 
be  able  and  only  too  glad  to  place  at  your  disposal  a highly  trained 
personnel,  both  for  the  clearing  of  cases  and  for  that  very  important 
purpose  of  finding  out  where  the  real  needy  persons  of  your  district 
are  located.  In  times  of  emergency  it  is  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
too  proud  to  apply  for  public  charity,  who  is  the  man  or  woman 
most  in  need.  That  pride  may  be  indulged  in  at  a very  great  cost  both 
to  the  individuals  and  the  public,  because  if  the  undernourished  child  or 
woman  or  man  continues  in  our  midst  very  long,  sickness  and  calamity 
will  befall  family  and  community. 

I have  known  in  some  districts  where  the  teachers  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  community  are  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  authorities  the  families  that  are  in  real  need,  because  they 
see  the  undernourished  child  in  the  school  room.  They  are  able  to 
detect  the  child  coming  from  the  family  which  is  unable  to  furnish  the 
children  the  proper  kind  of  food.  It  is  a danger  signal  to  them  and 
suggests  to  them  the  advisability  of  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  should  feel  responsible  for  the  alleviation  of  such  a con- 
dition. 

One  other  thing:  in  normal  times  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  expect  the 
needy  to  seek  them  out,  but  in  days  of  great  emergency,  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  that  rule  should  be  changed  to  the  extent  of  seeking  out 
those  who  are  in  need  because  many  a man  and  woman  under  these  extra- 
ordinary conditions  will  long  hesitate  to  ask  help  of  the  public,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  just  as  much  your  duty  to  find  it  as  to  give  it  when 
it  is  found.  I thank  you. 

President  Watkins:  Are  there  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
Miss  O’Hara? 
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Mb.  Reese:  Do  you  recommend  increasing  to  tlie  maximum  of  10 
mills,  or  do  you  recommend  the  creation  of  a bond  issue? 

Miss  0 ’HAba  : The  question  is,  ‘ ‘ Do  I recommend  the  increasing 
millage  to  the  maximum  amount  or  permitting  the  State  to  assume  the 
burden  by  bond  issue  or  otherwise?” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I look  at  it  this  way:  I can’t  exercise  with 
your  knowledge  of  local  needs  and  local  problems,  but  I say  the  law 
states  to  do  that.  You  have  the  right  to  levy  10  mills  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  it  says  to  you  that  for  unforseen  circumstances  and 
conditions  that  may  arise  you  may  borrow  the  money. 

Now,  is  it  true  that  there  is  an  emergency  in  any  district  until  you 
have  taxed  the  resources  of  your  district?  I leave  that  for  each  district 
to  decide  at  your  discretion. 

In  a way,  looking  at  it  from  a practical  point  of  view,  the  burden, 
when  it  is  assumed  by  the  State,  has  a wider  spread.  Sometimes  I think 
that  perhaps  the  present  conditions  may  suggest  to  the  citizens  of  this 
State  the  desirability  of  greater  units  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  the 
creation  of  some  one  who  may  exercise  emergency  authority  in  order  to 
spread  the  burden  over  a number  of  districts,  which  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  undertaking  a bond  issue. 

For  instance,  we  find  in  the  State  today  that  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  long  industrial  depression,  there  is 
a great  extraordinary  want  and  so  great  is  that  want  in  that  district 
that  it  will  impose  an  undue  burden  upon  the  community.  In  passing, 
don ’t  think  for  a moment  that  I don ’t  realize  that  the  very  district  upon 
which  the  maximum  tax  is  levied  is  the  district  that  has  the  poor  in  it, 
and  perhaps  the  levy  is  upon  the  poor  themselves. 

We  must  expect  that  there  should  be  a certain  consideration  shown 
those  entrusted  with  the  collecting  the  taxes  and  not  enforce  that  burden 
to  _ the  extent  of  making  it  a calamity  as  well.  But  if  at  a time  like 
this,  there  might  be  a centralized  agency  that  might  undertake  to  spread 
that  burden  over  the  State,  perhaps  we  wouldn’t  have  to  face  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  want  to  take  a bond  issue  or  not. 

I know  I haven’t  answered  your  question. 

Mb.  Reese:  I have  been  employed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
years,  as  your  Auditor  during  the  War,  as  an  investigator  and  auditor, 
and  as  an  expert  accountant.  Also  I have  gone  over  the  State  collecting 
data  on  all  available  property  suitable  for  reforestation.  My  last  work 
has  been  in  connection  with  mineral  properties.  We  are  now  printing 
our  fifth  volume  on  the  mineral  of  the  bituminous  field,  which  is  the 
work  that  was  done  by  myself  and  my  son. 
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The  point  I want  to  make  is  this:  a few  weeks  ago  we  had  three 
ladies  from  Washington  securing  data,  and  I took  them  around  my 
County  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  conditions  first  hand.  They 
were  followed  by  two  men  from  Washington,  checking  up.  And  then 
two  men  came  from  Harrisburg.  They  came  in  with  a comparative 
statement  covering  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Counties,  bringing 
out  the  point  that  we  had  a larger  population  and  we  were  considerably 
under  them  as  to  the  amount  of  relief,  etc. 

Well,  one  of  them  said  to  me,  “Mr.  Beese,  what  millage  do  you  levy?” 

I told  him  two  mills. 

He  said,  ‘ ‘ My  dear  sir,  you  can  go  to  ten  mills.  ’ ’ 

I said  to  him,  ‘ ‘ I am  aware  of  that,  but  you  are  in  a County  in  which 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  value  is  mineral,  and  which  is  assessed  from 
one  to  eight  per  cent  of  its  actual  value.  ’ ’ 

We  will  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  is  mineral,  and  25 
per  cent  represents  homes,  farms,  etc. 

I said  to  him,  ‘ ‘ Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  add  an  additional  mill  on 
that  25  per  cent  when  the  mineral  property  should  be  brought  up  to  an 
equal  amount  for  taxable  purposes,  namely,  30  or  40  per  cent  of  its 
actual  value  ? ’ ’ 

It  isn’t  fair,  because  in  the  first  place  that  mineral  didn’t  cost  a cent 
to  put  it  there;  a man’s  homestead  or  a man’s  farm  had  to  be  developed 
from  manual  labor. 

This  gentleman  said  to  me,  ‘ ‘ Other  counties  do  it.  There  is  Delaware 
County,  for  example.  ’ ’ 

I said  to  him,  “Yes,  suppose  the  Commissioners  of  Delaware  County 
assess  their  property  at  40  per  cent  of  the  actual  value,  every  person  in 
that  County  is  hit  alike  because  the  millage  is  based  upon  all  the 
property  on  the  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  its  actual  valuation.  In  our 
County  the  millage  would  be  based  on  75  per  cent  of  the  land  on  the 
basis  of  from  one  to  eight  per  cent  of  its  actual  valuation,  and  25  per 
c-ent  of  the  land  on  the  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  its  actual  valuation. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  benefit  or  premium  placed  on  the  effort 
of  the  individual  who  owns  a home  or  the  individual  who  owns  a farm. 

I thank  you. 

President  Watkins:  Is  there  further  discussion? 

Miss  O’Hara,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  address.  We  assure 
you  you  have  clarified  a number  of  points  and  it  has  been  very  interest- 
ing to  the  Association. 


Thank  you  very  much. 
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At  this  time  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Executive  Secretary,  Children ’s 
Bureau,  Philadelphia,  delivered  an  excellent  address,  of  which  unfortun- 
ately a copy  was  not  furnished  by  the  speaker. 

President  Watkins  : I wish  to  state  at  this  time  if  there  are  any 
committees  to  report  we  could  take  care  of  those  reports  at  this  time, 
in  order  to  save  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wells  : The  Auditing  Committee  is  ready  to  make 
its  report. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  which  Miss  Rogan  has  submitted  and 
find  in  checking  the  books,  and  all  records,  including  the  day-book,  cash- 
book, in  which  the  entries  are  made,  covering  the  contributions  received, 
that  the  books  are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  accounts  absolutely 
correct. 

There  has  been  a peculiar  feeling  in  handling  this  report.  It  is  like 
a voice  of  a friend.  It  is  a combined  report,  because  it  speaks  for  Mr. 
Trembath  and  also  the  one  who  served  in  his  place  up  to  this  time. 

I move  that  the  report  be  approved  and  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  convention. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Secretary  Jones  and  unanimously  carried. 
Note: — See  Auditing  Report  attached  to  report  of  Treasurer. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  amount  of 
$3.50  be  paid  to  the  Trembath  estate  covering  postage,  etc. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  1932  Con- 
vention be  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

President  Watkins:  Is  the  Resolutions  Committee  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Zeigler:  The  Resolutions  Committee  wishes  to  present 
the  following  report : 

Resolution  No.  1. 

“ RESOLVED : That  this  group  is  unanimous  in  feeling  that  in 
this  time  of  unusual  need  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
general  public  should  recognize  that  both  legally  and  traditionally  the 
providing  of  relief  for  needy  people  is  a direct  responsibility  of  our 
County  and  City  governments.  The  Poor  Directors  are  required  by  law 
to  give  the  necessary  relief  to  the  poor  of  their  districts  and  we  believe, 
at  this  time,  the  Poor  Directors  have  a public  duty  to  meet  this  need 
even  if  it  is  necessary  in  some  counties  to  borrow  money  for  relief  pur- 
poses as  authorized  by  State  law.  In  counties  which  are  financially 
unable  to  prevent  human  suffering,  State  aid  should  be  extended  to  the 
local  departments.  ’ ’ 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  Resolution  No. 
1 be  adopted. 
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Resolution  No.  2. 

“ RESOLVED : That  the  President  and  Secretary  attend  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  in  Philadelphia,  in  May, 
1932,  and  authorize  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  become  a member  of  the  National  Association.” 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  Resolution  No. 
2 be  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  3. 

“RESOLVED  \ That  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  be  chosen  from  the  membership  of  the  Poor  Boards  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Dr.  B.  L.  Scott:  That  resolution  is  illegal  and  out  of  order  for 
the  reason  that  no  resolution  can  destroy  a By-Law. 

I move  that  Resolution  No.  3 be  declared  illegal. 

President  Watkins:  I will  ask  Secretary  Jones  to  read  from  the 
By-Laws  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Jones  read  the  By-Laws  concerning  this  resolution. 

President  Watkins:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  and  you  have 
heard  the  reading  of  the  By-Laws. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Watkins:  If  the  President  may  exercise  his  prerogative, 
in  view  of  the  reading  of  the  By-Laws,  I shall  declare  Resolution  No.  3 
illegal  and  out  of  order. 

Resolution  No.  3 is  declared  illegal  and  out  of  order. 

Resolution  No.  4. 

“RESOLVED:  That  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  appointed 

each  year  to  serve  the  following  year.  ’ ' 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  Resolution  No. 

4 be  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  5. 

“RESOLVED:  That  this  Committee  express  its  cordial  appreciation 

to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Blair  County,  to  the  press  and  to  the 
Program  Committee  and  Officers  of  the  Association  and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Penn-Alto  Hotel,  and  all  others  who  helped  to  make  this 
convention  a success.  ’ ’ 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  Resolution  No. 

5 be  adopted. 
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President  Watkins:  Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  report? 

After  some  discussion  whether  or  not  the  report  should  be  given  at 
this  time,  the  following  report  was  presented : 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
President 

Albert  B.  Shenk,  Harrisburg 
Vice  Presidents 
Charles  F.  King,  Fayette 
T.  C.  White,  Mercer 
M.  K.  Luft,  Wyomissing 
James  F.  McClelland,  Germantown 
Thomas  A.  Rutherford,  Clark  Summit 
J.  L.  Rachau,  Lock  Haven 
George  K.  Brown,  Luzerne 
Secretary 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington 
Treasurer 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston 
Assistant  Secretaries 
M.  J.  McHugh,  Scranton 
Miss  Margaret  Brooks,  Pittsburgh 
Honorary  Secretaries 

E.  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  Lancaster 

Committee  on  Legislation 
D.  Glenn  Moore,  Chairman,  Washington 
P.  E.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Warren 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  Harrisburg 
Kenneth  Moore,  Esq.,  Norristown 

F.  C.  Reese,  Pottsville 
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Executive  Committee 

Consists  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice  President,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretaries,  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  three  last  past  Presidents,  as  follows: 
Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Polk,  1931;  C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston,  1930; 
A.  G.  Graham,  Philadelphia,  1929. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  he  received  and  those  named  thereon  elected. 

President  Watkins:  I would  like  to  call  Mr.  Shenk  to  the  plat- 
form at  this  time. 

President-Elect  Albert  B.  Siienk:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  We  sometimes  read  and  hear  of  “dark  horses”  and  I think 
this  is  one. 

I appreciate  this  honor,  I assure  you.  We  will  welcome  you  all  to 
Harrisburg  next  year,  and  we  will  try  and  make  it  pleasant  for  you. 

I thank  you  very  much. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:10  o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
October  7,  1931 

The  meeting  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blair  County  Hospital,  Ilolli- 
daysburg,  Pa.,  convened  at  9:25  o’clock,  President  Watkins  presiding. 

President  Watkins:  The  invocation  will  be  given  by  Rev.  Carl  D. 
Rockel,  pastor  of  Christ  Reformed  Church,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Rev.  Carl  D.  Rockel  : Holy  Father  of  infinite  love,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  gift  of  life;  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  placed  us  in  re- 
lations one  with  another ; save  us,  we  pray  Thee  from  becoming  victims 
of  mere  routine,  and  ever  touch  us  with  human  kindness.  Guide  us 
and  use  us.  In  Christ’s  Name,  we  ask  it.  Amen! 

President  Watkins  : One  of  our  newest  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  our  new  Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics.  I am  sure 
every  one  that  has  to  do  with  institutions  is  interested  in  the  fine  work 
they  are  doing  at  Selinsgrove. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Marsh,  Superintendent  of  the  new  Epileptic  Colony  at 
Selinsgrove,  is  with  us  this  morning.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  him 
with  us  this  morning,  and  at  this  time  I wish  to  present  Dr.  Marsh. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Marsh:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I am 
pleased  to  be  here  among  people  who  are  interested  in  the  work  in  which 
I am  interested. 

President  Watkins  was  very  kind  in  asking  me  to  come  here  this 
morning.  He  was  kind  in  saying,  “Doctor,  don’t  write  a paper,  it 
isn’t  necessary.  Don’t  make  a formal  address,  but  just  talk  to  us.’’ 

Dr.  Watkins  didn’t  know  that  I couldn’t  make  a formal  address. 
However,  I am  here  to  talk  to  you  about  Selinsgrove,  and  I hope  I 
shall  not  take  up  too  long  a time.  I understand  twenty  minutes  is  the 
limit,  and  after  that  I would  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

About  two  years  ago  we  received  our  first  patients  at  Selinsgrove. 
We  had  at  that  time  three  farm  cottages  completed,  each  with  a capa- 
city of  fifty  patients.  We  have  now  been  operating  two  years  with 
those  cottages,  and  we  have  a new  cottage  which  has  just  been  opened 
with  a capacity  of  two  hundred  patients.  We  are  now  laying  plans  for 
another  building  of  similar  size.  We  have  also  laid  plans  for  a new 
administration  building,  one  which  will  have  hospital  facilities.  We 
had  a hard  time  putting  that  over.  The  demand  throughout  the  State 
seems  to  be,  as  it  is  in  other  states,  where  new  institutions  are  to  be 
constructed,  for  bed  space.  We  succeeded  in  influencing  people  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  real  problem  in  this  State,  and  any  other 
State,  is  not  to  make  homes  for  our  patients  but  hospitalize  them  and 
rehabilitate  as  many  as  possible. 
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We  have  promised  80  per  cent  rehabilitation  if  we  can  got  these  pa- 
tients soon  enough  in  their  epilepsy. 

I want  to  make  a special  appeal,  in  your  communities  spread  the 
word  that  when  a patient  first  becomes  inflicted  with  epilepsy,  that  is 
the  time  to  begin  treatment.  Do  not  let  it  go  on  without  giving  treat- 
ment. We  want  them  in  the  early  stages.  Help  us  to  get  them  early, 
won ’t  you? 

We  are  building  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  care  of  four  thousand  patients.  There  are  now  in  Pennsylvania 
30,000  epileptics,  and  about  four  thousand  of  them  are  incarcerated  in 
State  institutions  and  County  Homes,  and  various  hospitals. 

We  are  building  for  one  thousand  adult  male  patients,  one  thousand 
adult  female  patients,  one  thousand  boy  patients  and  one  thousand 
girl  patients. 

We  are  building  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  appropriations  given 
us. 


We  have  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  we  are  developing  along 
with  the  growth  of  the  institution  the  agricultural  side  of  institutional 
life.  For  this  reason:  if  you  have  plenty  of  -wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye, 
garden  stuff,  tobacco,  and  other  things  you  are  able  to  grow  on  the  land, 
it  means  you  will  have  a good  table,  you  will  have  good  provisions  for 
your  patients. 

Our  aim  is  to  give  patients  a chance  to  work.  Our  patients  drive 
teams  and  put  out  all  of  the  grain.  We  had  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat, 
the  same  of  oats,  the  same  of  rye.  We  had  over  two  hundred  acres  of 
corn.  All  of  this  is  attended  by  the  patients. 

I mention  these  things  to  bring  out  the  thought  that  we  are,  as  a 
therapeutic  measure,  giving  the  patients  an  opportunity  to  become  in- 
terested in  life,  to  become  interested  in  the  things  that  divert  their  at- 
tention from  the  petty  desire  and  notions  they  may  have. 

You  may  wonder  just  what  the  most  recent  notion  concerning  epilepsy 
is.  We  have  all  been  led  to  believe  in  the  past,  generally  speaking,  that 
epilepsy  is  a hopeless  condition.  It  is,  if  we  wait  long  enough  in  life. 
We  can  relieve  them  of  epilepsy  but  we  haven’t  improved  the  patient 
very  much. 

Epilepsy  is  now  defined  as  a chronic  disorder,  characterized  by  attacks 
of  loss  of  consciousness,  with  or  without  convulsions,  often  accompanied 
by  physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

There  is  no  disease  or  condition  known  that  produces  this  disorder. 
Often  times  you  hear  it  mentioned  that  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
are  the  result  of  errors  in  diet. 
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The  body  as  a living  organism  prevents  any  infringement  on  its 
welfare.  Any  infectious  disease  may  then  be  a cause  of  this  condition. 
But  you  will  say  at  once  that  you  have  had  measles,  etc.,  and  people  in 
general  have  all  of  these  sicknesses,  and  why  do  some  develop  epilepsy 
and  others  do  not? 

Epilepsy  is  seen  in  a person  who  has  a peculiar  mental  makeup. 
After  the  disorder  is  well  established,  and  you  have  a number  of  patients 
together,  you  can  begin  to  see  in  a particular  patient  things  that  are 
common  in  all  patients. 

For  example,  the  epileptic  is  an  unhappy  person.  He  has  the  same 
desires  in  life  that  every  person  has,  the  same  interests  that  every 
person  has,  but  he  has  a peculiar  mental  attitude  towards  those  desires, 
those  wants,  those  needs.  He  enters  into  a thing  that  is  on  his  mind 
in  a way  that  he  can  never  give  up.  The  normal  man  tries  hard,  he 
does  his  best,  and  then  after  he  meets  the  proposition  that  he  can  not 
successfully  handle,  it  becomes  obvious  to  him  and  he  gets  away  from  it. 
He  gets  away  from  it  because  he  has  been  trained  in  a general  way 
to  do  what  he  does  because  from  we  might  term  a broad  education. 

If  the  epileptic  is  afflicted  with  some  disease  or  is  paralyzed,  we  will 
say,  he  tends  to  lead  a restricted  life.  He  gets  to  live  within  his  pe- 
culiar whims  and  notions  about  things.  When  we  see  them  and  care- 
fully study  them,  those  things  are  easy  to  see. 

There  are  no  two  patients  alike,  no  two  of  them  have  the  same  desires 
or  wishes.  It  is  necessary  to  study  each  particular  case  to  find  out  the 
particular  thing  in  which  he  is  in  error.  You  see  his  desires  and  you 
seen  where  he  fails  to  meet  and  how  he  fails  to  meet  them.  He  becomes 
temperamental,  perhaps.  Maybe  he  becomes  easily  angered  and  doesn’t 
see  things  as  clearly  as  he  would  see  them  if  he  were  like  the  normal 
person. 

If  I were  to  raise  my  arm  and  keep  moving  it  up  and  down  long 
enough  the  arm  would  become  tired,  it  would  eventually  become  fatigued, 
and  later  it  would  become  exhausted  and  I couldn’t  raise  it  until  after 
a period  of  rest. 

If  you  were  to  use  your  brain  in  the  same  way  it  will  become  tired, 
exhausted  and  fatigued. 

The  parts  of  the  brain  involved  are  the  higher  brain  centers,  the 
part  of  the  brain  which  we  say  is  the  most  tender  part.  That  part  of 
the  brain  tires  first  of  all.  If  we  would  give  ether  as  an  anesthetic 
to  a patient,  the  first  part  of  the  brain  to  go  out  would  be  the  higher 
brain  centers,  the  centers  having  to  do  with  the  guiding  and  directing 
of  our  efforts.  If  I give  that  anesthetic  carefully  and  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  patient  beforehand,  that  patient  goes  to  sleep  quietly  and 
all  is  well.  And  when  the  patient  is  deep  enough,  not  only  the  higher 
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centers  are  out,  but  the  motive  centers  are  out,  and  when  the  patient 
is  relaxed  the  surgeon  says,  ‘ ‘ I believe  we  are  ready,  ’ ’ and  he  goes 
ahead. 

In  epilepsy  we  have  a similar  condition  from  exhaustion.  We  will  not 
say  now  whether  it  is  toxic  from  some  disease  or  whether  psychic  from 
spine  worry,  perhaps,  or  overbrain  work,  with  a consequent  mental  break- 
down, nervous  breakdown — we  will  not  say  what  the  thing  is  that  exhausts 
the  brain;  but  the  higher  brain  centers  go  out  and  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious.  If  the  exhaustion  is  deep  enough  the  patient  is  entirely 
unconscious,  but  the  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  brain  cells  is  not  deep 
enough  to  involve  the  motive  centers,  and  the  patient  goes  to  sleep  un- 
guided and  undirected  with  that  muscular  expression,  we  have  what 
we  know  as  convulsions. 

I have  tried  in  a few  words  to  give  you  what  I think  about  epilepsy. 

Now,  how  to  meet  this  condition.  There  are  many  ways. 

I have  been  prevented  from  having  epilepsy;  you  have  been  prevented 
from  having  epilepsy.  Mothers  will  not  allow  their  babies  to  lie  crying 
in  a fit  of  distress  or  unhappiness.  She  will  pick  the  baby  up  and  talk 
to  it  and  do  something  to  attract  the  baby ’s  attention,  although  some- 
body says  to  leave  the  baby  in  the  cradle.  Mothers  protect  their  babies 
in  that  way. 

Business  men  go  fishing  when  things  get  tiresome.  We  have  vaca- 
tions for  all  State  workers,  or  Ave  are  supposed  to  have  them  at  least. 
There  are  thousands  of  things  in  the  way  of  diversion  that  help  us  to 
avoid  mental  stagnation. 

That  is  the  objective  we  have  at  Selinsgrove. 

First,  through  hospitalization  Ave  eradicate  as  far  as  possible  all 
chronic  infections.  We  have  found  in  doing  spinal  punctures  on 
epileptics  that  all  of  them  have  an  increased  amount  of  spinal  fluid. 
By  tapping  the  spinal  canal  on  a normal  person  the  fluid  drops  at  a 
certain  rate.  When  Ave  do  a spinal  puncture  on  an  epileptic  patient, 
you  must  look  out  for  the  fluid  comes  out  with  a spurt. 

Therefore,  our  first  objective  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  is  to  get 
rid  of  infection,  such  as  tonsils,  teeth,  appendix,  etc. 

We  then  try  to  build  up  the  patient’s  health.  They  are  given  plenty 
of  sunshine,  work  and  exercise.  We  build  up  their  health  just  the 
same  as  any  doctor  would  build  up  the  health  of  his  patient. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  change  their  habits  of  ways  of  looking 
at  things  by  getting  them  interested  in  Avork.  When  a patient  first 
arrives  he  comes  in  and  tries  to  raise  the  roof.  They  become  angry, 
perhaps.  We  watch  them  closely.  They  will  watch  somebody  work. 
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After  they  have  watched  the  other  fellow  work,  they  will  take  a hand 
and  try  to  do  a certain  job.  Then  they  will  switch  to  another.  They 
are  constantly  being  switched  to  various  jobs  on  the  farm,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  they  are  beginning  to  develop  interest.  And 
insofar  as  they  develop  interest  and  their  health  improves,  they  improve 
generally. 

An  epileptic  doesn’t  sleep  well  at  night.  We  must  drug  them  as 
long  as  necessary  until  they  regain  their  strength  and  begin  to  work 
and  sleep  at  night  as  a normal  person  should. 

To  assign  a job  to  a patient  and  expect  him  to  work  at  it  is  a very 
discouraging  thing.  As  I say,  by  leading  the  way,  they  become  in- 
terested after  awhile  and  we  begin  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
things  that  they  should  not  be  interested  in. 

Somebody  asked  me  the  question,  “How  about  a baby?’’  When  a 
baby  is  first  born  it  has  been  used  to  the  warmth  of  the  mother ’s  body, 
and  is  used  to  getting  the  air  and  food  from  her  blood.  About  the 
first  thing  the  baby  does  is  to  cry.  It  doesn’t  like  things  at  all,  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  baby ’s  life  it  is  going  to  find  things  unpleasant. 
But  that  is  the  order  of  things  and  we  have  to  begin  with  the  baby  and 
get  it  in  the  habit  of  facing  these  things.  We  must  teach  the  baby 
to  give  up  things  which  are  unpleasant,  the  same  as  a normal  child  does. 

A little  epileptic  child  standing  at  the  window  shaking  the  window 
blind  is  seen  by  the  attendant,  perhaps.  The  attendant  doesn’t  want 
the  child  to  do  that  because  the  child  is  on  a chair  and  it  might  fall 
off  and  injure  itself.  If  the  attendant  spanks  the  baby’s  hands,  he  will 
sit  there  with  a scowl  on  his  face,  and  after  a little  while  will  have 
convulsions. 

If  that  attendant  is  properly  taught,  he  will  shake  a string  alongside 
of  the  baby,  and  the  baby  will  reach  over  and  play  with  that.  Perhaps 
the  attendant  will  pet  the  child  a little  bit,  because  they  all  like  to  be 
petted.  They  know  when  people  care  for  them.  They  know  when 
people  treat  them  right.  So  that  baby  will  shake  that  string  and  will 
be  happy.  Maybe  the  baby  will  play  for  hours  and  not  have  a 
convulsion. 

That  is  the  principle  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  at  Selinsgrove.  When- 
ever I see  a patient  having  convulsions,  I don ’t  say  it  is  the  patient ’s 
fault  but  is  the  fault  of  the  people  who  are  handling  the  patient. 

A little  fellow  came  to  me  yesterday  from  Philadelphia,  and  he 
said,  ‘ ‘ Doctor,  I went  into  a hospital  down  there  and  they  didn ’t  give 
me  water.  ’ ’ 

I said,  “What  about  it?” 

‘ ‘ I see  you  let  them  have  all  the  water  they  want  here,  ’ ’ he  said. 
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I am  not  going  to  criticize  any  one,  and  somebody  else  may  be 
wholly  right  and  I may  be  wrong,  and  I didn’t  know  how  to  answer 
that  boy.  I said  to  him,  “Well,  while  you  are  here  you  drink  all  the 
water  you  want.  We  have  analyzed  our  water  and  we  know  all  about 
it.’’ 


The  next  day,  this  boy  said  to  me,  “Doctor,  what  in  hell  am  I going 
to  do  when  I go  back  to  Philadelphia?’’ 

I said  to  him,  “You  have  them  send  a sample  of  the  water  to  me 
and  I will  analyze  it.  ’ ’ 

He  was  satisfied. 

We  had  a fellow  that  I thought  could  handle  a team  of  horses.  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  handle  a team.  He  thought  he  could. 
I asked  the  man  in  charge  of  the  horses  how  this  fellow  was  getting 
along.  This  was  on  the  following  day.  ‘ ‘ No,  he  ’ll  never  make  a 
teamster.  ’ ’ 

I went  out  and  watched  him.  I saw  him  smack  those  horses  with 
the  lines  and  then  hang  on.  I went  up  to  him  and  said,  “Did  anybody 
ever  knock  the  hell  out  of  you!  ’’ 

He  said,  ‘ ‘Yes,  sir. ’ ’ 

“Did  you  like  it?” 

“No,  sir.” 

I then  said  to  him,  “Don’t  you  feel  better,  and  don’t  you  do  better 
work  when  people  are  kind  to  you?” 

‘ ‘ Yes,  sir.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  a horse  is  like  a man,  and  they 
like  people  to  be  kind  and  good  to  them?” 

“No,  sir.” 

Then  I said,  “ If  I were  you,  I would  never  lay  a whip  or  a line  on  a 
horse ; I would  treat  a horse  kindly.  I won ’t  allow  anybody  else  to  do 
it.” 


That  man  has  been  working  with  teams  for  a period  of  two  years 
or  more  and  hasn ’t  had  a convulsion  in  that  length  of  time.  He  has 
become  so  interested  in  his  work  that  when  I mention  sending  him  home 
he  doesn ’t  want  to  go.  Also  he  might  not  do  so  well  at  home,  so  we 
haven’t  forced  him  to  go.  We  don’t  force  anybody  out  for  that  reason. 
Previous  to  this  time,  this  man  spent  thirteen  years  incarcerated.  Yester- 
day I saw  him  in  the  field  drilling  with  a four-horse  team.  That  man 
has  drilled  12  acres  with  a three-horse  team.  He  is  out  in  the  morning 
at  four-thirty,  and  I might  say  we  have  a hard  time  getting  him  to 
come  back  for  meals. 
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I believe  that  my  time  is  up. 

Come  over  and  see  us  at  Selinsgrove.  If  you  go  over  to  Dr.  Watkins’ 
place  you  will  see  a beautiful  institution.  The  patients  are  all  happy, 
everything  is  clean  and  everything  in  order.  The  patients  there  call 
him  “Doc.”  They  don’t  say  “Doctor.” 

I mention  that  not  to  brag  about  his  institution  but  I want  to  say 
this : if  you  go  over  there  he  will  talk  your  arm  off,  but  the  Polk  State 
institution  is  really  wonderful.  I thank  you  very  much. 

President  Watkins  : Doctor  Marsh,  we  appreciate  what  you  have 
said.  I wish  to  thank  you. 

I want  to  give  credit  to  Doctor  Marsh,  lie  has  done  wonderful  -work. 

Of  course,  he  forgot  to  tell  you  that  that  teamster  he  spoke  about 
came  from  the  Polk  State  School. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn  : How  many  are  there  on  the  waiting  list,  Dr. 
Marsh? 

Dr.  Marsh:  We  have  a waiting  list  now  of  212  patients. 

There  are  over  1200  known  epileptics  in  the  State  institutions. 

I don’t  worry  about  having  difficulty  in  filling  the  buildings.  In 
a few  days  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  212  which  are  on  the 
waiting  list.  By  the  time  a building  is  built  we  always  have  plenty 
of  patients  to  fill  it. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunn  : Suppose  we  have  an  adult  patient  that  has 
epilepsy,  and  has  been  an  epileptic  all  her  life,  -would  it  be  better 
to  keep  a patient  of  that  kind  and  send  the  younger  ones  to  you? 

Dr.  Marsh:  We  find  after  you  stop  convulsions  in  an  old  person, 
you  don’t  have  much  left.  If  we  get  a patient  that  is  young,  we 
feel  as  though  the  State  and  County  will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  having  to  provide  for  that  patient  in  a County  Home  later  on. 
If  we  get  them  early  enough  they  can  be  rehabilitated  and  they  will 
be  able  to  make  their  own  living. 

President  Watkins:  Doctor  Marsh  stated  there  were  over  1200 
patients  already  known  in  State  institutions.  I might  say  that  428 
of  those  are  in  the  Polk  State  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  next  subject,  “The  Problem  of  the  Mentally  111,” 
we  have  brought  a Pennsylvania  “Dutchman”  to  speak  to  us. 

In  my  work,  especially  with  children,  when  all  of  our  institutions 
were  confused  concerning  certain  behavior  problems,  it  was  Henry  I. 
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Klopp  who  developed  and  perfected  the  methods  used  in  the  care  of 
the  mentally  ill  among  children. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Klopp  with  us  today.  I take  plea- 
sure in  presenting  Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp,  Superintendent  of  the  Allen- 
town State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Klopp  presented  his  prepared  paper  at  this  time. 

“THE  PROELEM  OF  THE  MENTALLY  ILL” 

A.  From  a Mental  Hygiene  Standpoint. 

B.  Early  Admission. 

C.  Hospital  Treatment. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  “The  Problem  of  the  Mentally  111” 
to  this  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, can  best  be  emphasized  by  the  statement,  there ’s  no  class  of 
patients  so  large  as  that  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  problem  is  three-fold, 
early  recognition,  proper  care  and  treatment,  and  the  question  of 
expense  to  the  county  or  district  poor  board. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  mental  disease  is  not  realized  by  the  average 
layman.  The  human  suffering  and  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  have 
reached  appalling  proportions.  The  annual  increase  of  the  mentally 
ill  to  which  we  must  look  forward  in  Pennsylvania  each  year,  based 
upon  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  is  813.  Few  people  realize 
that  in  the  United  States  there  are  more  beds  in  public  hospitals 
devoted  to  those  who  are  mentally  ill  than  for  all  classes  of  the 
physically  sick,  medical  and  surgical  general  hospitals  combined. 

A hospital  census  taken  by  the  American  Medical  Association  shows 
that  the  average  number  of  patients  in  nervous  and  mental'  hospitals 
is  greater  by  18%  than  the  average  population  of  all  other  hospitals 
combined.  This  is  the  case  even  though  the  number  of  hospitals  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  eases  is  only 
8 per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hospitals  in  the  country.  The  direct 
cost  of  caring  for  mental  patients  is  about  seventy-five  million  dollars 
a year.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  45,000  people  who  within 
the  next  five  years  will  be  in  a mental  hospital,  but  who  are  now  in 
the  community.  How  to  reach  those  45,000  individuals,  extend  aid 
and  assistance  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  patients  in  public 
institutions  should  be  one  of  our  incentives. 

Mental  Hygiene  has  a contribution  to  make  which  should  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  in  the  prevention  of  mental  illness.  Mental 
Hygiene  implies,  first,  the  prevention  of  acute  mental  conflicts  and 
complexes,  second,  the  prevention  of  definite  mental  disease. 
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Health  is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  society.  For  efficiency  and  hap- 
piness, mental  health  is  as  important  as  physical  health.  In  the  past, 
our  public  health  movement  has  aimed  at  and  achieved  improved 
physical  health.  We  more  and  more  begin  to  appreciate  that  each 
community  has  its  mental  health  problems.  The  ideal  of  mental 
hygiene  is  the  prevention  of  mental  illness  and  a guide  toward  hap- 
piness. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  movement  began  with  the  mentally  ill  adult, 
and  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  causes  that  led  to  his  illness,  a search 
started  which  went  backward  through  the  life  of  the  patient  to  his 
experiences,  during  his  adolescence  and  early  school  days  and  finally 
to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  surrounded  him  in  his  earliest 
babyhood  and  childhood.  Childhood  is  therefore  the  golden  period  of 
mental  hygiene  for  preparing  wisely  those  traits  of  character  in  the 
foundations  of  growth  and  the  personality  that  will  continue  to 
function  efficiently  in  later  life. 

Next  to  the  family  in  importance  for  the  future  mental  health  of 
the  child  is  the  school  and  particularly  the  teacher,  during  the  early 
years.  Mental  Hygiene  is  gradually  working  its  way  into  the  public 
schools  where  physicians  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mental 
disorders  are  being  frequently  sought  especially  through  mental  clinics, 
and  finally  into  the  family  and  into  the  juvenile  courts.  In  the  latter, 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  are  being  considered  as  depar- 
tures from  the  standards  of  mental  health.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
salvage  those  children  who  have  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  being 
on  the  path  that  leads  to  their  own  destruction.  Our  experience  with 
these  cases  convinces  us  that  the  age  at  which  the  professional 
criminal  begins  his  career  is  in  childhood.  The  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  study  criminology  that  the  individuals  who 
attain  their  majority  without  criminal  activity  of  any  kind,  and  then 
turn  to  crime  are  very  few  in  number  and  are  not  a serious  menace 
to  society.  The  young  bandits  of  17,  18  and  19  years  of  age  did  not 
start  on  their  careers  of  crime  at  these  ages  but  very  much  earlier, 
at  10,  12,  or  14  years  of  age,  as  truants  in  schools  and  members  of 
youthful  gangs — Hence  the  importance  of  juvenile  courts  and  obser- 
vation, diagnosis  and  treatment  in  connection  with  mental  clinics 
or  in  a children’s  department  in  a hospital  for  mental  diseases.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  this  has  more  effect  on  the  reduction  of  crime 
than  any  prison. 

What  is  needed  is  a better  understanding  of  the  juvenile  delinquents 
and  problem  children,  particularly  their  personality  make-up  and  an 
interpretation  of  their  mental  status.  The  importance  of  studying 
the  neglected  child,  who  is  the  victim  and  the  responsibility  of  some 
adult,  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized.  The  purpose  is  to 
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determine  the  reason,  if  possible,  for  the  various  difficulties  which 
children  experience  in  mental  development.  The  outward  expression  of 
such  difficulty  may  be  evidenced  by  troubles  in  discipline,  by  difficulty 
in  learning  readily  and  by  various  forms  of  temper  tantrums  or  queer 
conduct,  or  by  so-called  nervous  tendencies.  Such  disorders  are  seen 
among  all  classes  of  children,  rich,  poor  and  middle  class  alike.  The 
solution  of  these  problems  is  becoming  of  great  value  to  parents, 
teachers  and  educators,  and  above  all,  to  the  children. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  difficulties  are,  children  can  best 
be  studied  as  individuals,  against  their  environmental  background; 
whether  the  child  is  shy,  sullen,  retiring,  over-sensitive;  whether  too 
antagonistic  towards  parents  and  teachers;  given  to  temper-tantrums, 
nervous  worries,  misbehavior  or  backward  and  retarded  in  studies. 

There  is  invariably  some  reason  for  the  manifestation  of  such  be- 
havior. It  is  very  important  to  know  the  history  of  the  environment, 
particularly  of  the  home,  of  the  type  of  home,  not  only  as  to  economic 
conditions  and  the  child ’s  daily  associations,  but  of  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  father  and  by  the  mother  and  of  their  mutual  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  the  special  influences  of  brothers,  sisters,  relatives, 
friends  and  neighbors.  Not  infrequently  we  must  attribute  much  of 
the  difficulty  to  the  parents  rather  than  to  any  inherent  difficulty  in 
the  child  and  this  is  equally  applicable  and  frequently  so  in  the  case 
of  foster-parents  who  have  not  learned  to  know  or  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  child’s  individual  traits  or  development. 

The  really  constructive  work  in  mental  hygiene  will  have  to  take 
place  during  the  early  period  of  development.  A’  child  who  is  fre- 
quently dubbed  a bad  child  is  merely  the  product  of  his  environment. 
Incidentally,  permit  me  to  state  the  same  often  applies  to  the  adult. 
We  see  a child  who  has  a temper  tantrum  who  will  not  eat  and  who 
cringes  in  the  presence  of  a parent,  or  is  very  fearful  of  the 
dark;  all  these  responses  become  understandable  if  we  can  get  an 
account  of  the  events  which  preceded  them.  It  is  common  for  patients 
to  be  placed  on  a diet  to  cure  a stomach  condition;  such  cases  too 
frequently  drift  from  one  physician  to  another,  which  upon  obtaining 
a careful  history  proves  to  be  a mental  condition  caused  by  worry. 
When  this  is  corrected,  the  stomach  trouble  is  relieved.  Too  frequently, 
parents  endeavor  to  bribe  their  children  to  accomplish  an  end,  when 
all,  for  example,  a boy  wants  is  his  father’s  companionship,  not 
pennies;  the  underlying  factor  in  many  conditions  is  “imprisoned 
sunshine.”  The  behavior  of  the  child  will  be  best  understood  as  a 
natural  result  of  unwise  methods  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The 
treatment  is  therefore  directed  at  the  parent.  A study  of  the  parents 
and  the  home  is  as  necessary  as  a careful  study  of  the  child. 

Some  parents  expect  too  much  of  their  children  and  are  over- 
exacting  and  too  precise;  this  keeps  the  child  fretful  and  discouraged. 
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In  addition  to  those  things  already  mentioned  which  tend  to  produce 
the  problem  child,  there  are  such  factors  as  over-protection,  solicitude 
and  indulgence,  all  tending  to  develop  in  the  child,  dependency,  lack 
of  interest,  fears  and  submissiveness.  Too  much  freedom  and  the 
granting  of  all  requests,  has  the  tendency  to  develop  extravagance 
and  lack  of  self-restraint.  Since  parents  occupy  such  an  important 
position,  it  is  essential  that  they  have  some  understanding  of  their 
own  personality  make-up  and  its  effect  upon  their  children. 

As  we  view  the  terminal  products  of  our  county  and  state  insti- 
tutions, private  and  general  hospitals  and  patiently  work  with  the 
large  number  of  patients  (psychoneurotics)  and  catch  the  meaning  of 
other  adult  misfits  or  maladjustments  seen  in  our  charitable  organi- 
zations, prisons,  divorce  courts,  colleges  and  Universities,  the  more  we 
become  impressed  with  the  value  of  guiding  the  mental  development 
of  children  along  healthful  lines,  with  the  hope  that  many  of  these 
difficulties  may  be  avoided.  Those  who  have  such  difficulties  are  fre- 
quently the  end  results  of  a train  of  events  which  started  during 
childhood  period,  i.  e.  pre-school  age.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  every 
move  in  the  home  which  makes  possible  healthier  mental  development 
for  children,  will  be  productive  of  healthier  adults. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  that  the  idea  of  mental  hygiene  is  the  cor- 
rection of  mental  conflicts  and  complexes  (troubles  & worries)  and 
the  prevention  of  mental  illness.  In  making  this  statement,  I am 
thinking  of  certain  mental  habits  which  should  be  modified,  others 
which  should  be  acquired;  the  bringing  out  of  certain  traits  of  char- 
acter and  the  develpment  of  particular  interests,  and  especially  health- 
ful diversion. 

The  foundation  of  mental  health  must  be  laid  during  the  pre-school 
age,  watched  carefully  during  childhood  through  the  grades,  junior 
and  senior  high  school,  into  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  problem  which  frequently  confronts  us  is  how  to  alter  many 
of  the  home  situations;  how  to  change  the  moods  of  parents;  how  to 
settle  their  quarrels  and  find  the  underlying  cause  for  mental  de- 
pression, their  resentful  attitudes  and  in  others,  the  indifference  and 
apathy.  We  must  endeavor  to  overcome  timidity  in  the  mother,  fault- 
finding in  the  father,  likewise,  the  self-consciousness  in  a sister  and 
egotism  in  a brother.  One  parent  may  be  too  easy  and  over-solicitous 
while  the  other  may  be  stern,  rigid  and  unyielding.  These  common 
undesirable  situations  cannot  help  but  play  a part  in  the  development 
of  the  personality  of  the  child  and  which  cannot  be  underestimated, 
especially  so  when  we  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the  child  of  today  who 
will  be  the  man  of  tomorrow,  and  that  he  is  the  most  important  of 
all  things  that  live  and  grow.  It  is  amazing  how  little  attention  we 
give  to  the  normal  traits  and  habits  of  children.  “Personality  is 
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the  total  of  the  child’s  inheritance,  plus  the  total  of  all  his  ex- 
periences.” We  must  learn  to  find  the  proper  approach  to  the  child  in 
order  to  aid  him.  In  the  past  we  have  been  telling  him,  “Don’t  do 
this”  and  “Don’t  do  that,”  but  at  last  we  are  realizing  that  it  is 
better  to  find  something  worth  while  for  the  child  to  do  to  keep  him 
out  of  trouble. 

Mental  hygiene  functions  in  the  adjustment  of  handicapped  and 
retarded  school  children;  it  is  concerned  with  the  child’s  emotional 
life,  in  contrast  to  the  intellectual  life  to  which  the  school  caters. 
The  function  of  the  school  is  to  lead  the  child  out  from  parental 
into  social  authority.  The  value  of  mental  hygiene  as  a social  help 
can  best  be  emphasized  by  the  statement;  “The  public  school  system 
is  the  greatest  socializing  institution  of  the  modern  world.” 

An  eminent  psychiatrist  made  the  statement:  “Our  task  is  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  of  mental  hygiene  as  a mere  preventive  of  mental 
disease,  and  to  see  it  as  a positive  guide  toward  happiness.  Here  our 
questions  will  no  longer  be  negative — how  can  we  prevent  mental 
illness,  how  can  we  stop  crime?  The  emphasis  will  be  positive — what 
is  it  that  the  usual  human  being  expects  the  day  to  offer,  how  can  he 
secure  the  maximum  happiness  from  life.” 

From  the  adult  standpoint  there  are  those  who  have  serious  com- 
plications to  encounter,  such  as  conflicting  urges  and  ideas.  They  may 
be  troubled  by  some  personal  problems,  some  question  concerning  the 
conduct  of  their  own  life,  some  social  adjustment  to  new  situations 
which  home  training  could  not  anticipate,  some  financial  worry,  some 
question  of  health  or  sex,  or  it  may  be  problems  of  ambitions  and 
ideals.  When  an  intellectual  problem  is  complicated  and  intensified 
by  strong  emotional  elements,  a dangerous  situation  may  arise.  Any 
trivial  new  worry  may  cause  a mental  upset.  This  may  be  evidenced 
by  changes  in  personality,  such  as  irritability,  lack  of  stability,  way- 
wardness, indifference,  apathy,  secretiveness  and  seclusiveness.  This 
latter  condition  has  also  been  designated  as  the  “shut-in”  person- 
ality. Many  adults  seem  to  have  so  small  a reserve  stock  of  brain 
power  that  it  is  soon  exhausted  and  the  power  of  self-control  and 
responsibility  is  lost. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  can  mental  problems,  when 
brought  to  our  attention,  be  corrected?  First,  through  intelligent 
guidance  by  the  family  physician  or  a Mental  Clinic  where  examina- 
tion and  the  outline  of  treatment  which  includes  more  particularly 
hj-gienie  advice  will  be  given;  second,  early  admission  to  a hospital 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  illness.  This  can  be  brought 
about  upon  a voluntary  basis,  the  patient  recognizing  his  condition  and 
the  need  for  treatment,  particularly  so,  if  properly  advised  by  his 
family  physician  to  go  to  a hospital  of  his  own  accord ; otherwise 
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upon  the  simple  procedure,  the  application  of  a relative  or  friend 
and  the  certificates  of  two  physicians,  or  court  order  after  examination 
by  two  physicians  or  Court  inquisition  by  two  physicians  and  an 
attorney  followed  by  Court  commitment.  The  earlier  a patient  is 
placed  under  proper  care  and  treatment,  after  the  onset  of  a mental 
illness,  naturally  the  more  hopeful  for  recovery  and  the  shorter  the 
duration  of  the  illness;  the  longer  the  duration  prior  to1  being  placed 
under  hospital  care  and  treatment,  the  more  unfavorable  the  outlook 
for  either  recovery  or  improvement.  The  end  result,  upon  the  latter 
basis  may  be,  prolonged  institutional  care.  This  is  why  in  many  cases 
our  hospitals  have  such  a large  residue  of  patients  who  remain  there 
indefinitely,  causing  a continuous  accumulation  and  the  crowding  of 
same. 

What  should  we  expect  of  the  modern  hospital  from  the  treat- 
ment standpoint?  First,  that  it  be  progressive  and  has  high  ideals, 
that  under  all  circumstances  the  patients  receive  first  consideration.  It 
should  be  organized  along  modern  lines  and  equipped  upon  a general 
hospital  basis.  It  should  have  a competent  executive  and  medical 
staff  who  are  mentally  flexible  and  interested  in  every  phase  of 
internal  medicine  and  all  the  specialties.  Equipment  should  be  pro- 
vided for  complete  examination  and  treatment  so  that  whatever 
the  case  presents  after  thorough  examination  and  observation,  proper 
treatment  can  be  instituted.  There  should  also  be  provisions  for  hydro- 
therapy, continuous  flowing  neutral  baths;  X-ray  equipment  for 
diagnostic  and  treatment  purposes;  various  electro-therapeutic  de- 
vices, better  known  as  pliysiotheraphy  equipment  such  as  Ultra- 
violet, infra-red  and  high  frequency  currents  with  their  modalities; 
likewise,  a trained  personnel  for  Occupational  Therapy  Department, 
music,  dramatics  and  physical  education.  There  should  be  well 
trained  psychiatric  nurses  through  a recognized  Class  A,  School  of 
Xursing,  giving  a three-year  course.  Upon  this  basis  there  is  no 
excuse  for  seclusion,  mechanical  or  chemical  restraint.  The  average 
of  patients  released  from  a hospital  on  furlough  should  not  be  less 
than  20  to  25  per  cent  instead  of  the  average  of  8 or  10  per  cent. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  upon  the  basis,  the  more  that  is  done 
for  the  patient,  the  larger  the  results,  conversely,  the  less  you  do, 
the  results  are  accordingly.  There  is  this  additional  important  factor; 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  only  interested  in  the  patient 
while  in  the  hospital  but  it  is  equally  important  to  continue  the 
observation  and  guidance  after  leaving  the  institution,  through  well- 
trained,  experienced,  psychiatric  social  workers.  This  means  not  only 
making  a thorough  social  service  study  at  the  time  of  admission, 
but  also  pre-furlough  investigation.  After  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  visit  a mental  clinic  con- 
ducted by  the  hospital  staff  or  at  the  Hospital,  but  more  especially, 
the  social  worker  should  make  visits  at  stated  intervals  into  the 
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home.  In  this  way,  an  adjustment  of  the  home  is  made  and  par- 
ticularly the  relatives  which  in  many  instances  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  the  patient’s  future  welfare.  Through  such  a procedure, 
the  danger  of  a return  of  mental  symptoms  is  greatly  obviated. 

The  problem  of  the  mentally  ill  is  therefore  a very  urgent  and 
important  one;  first,  prevention  through  early  recognition  which 
should  be  the  watchword,  and  when  this  is  not  accomplished,  second, 
his  early  admission  for  proper  care  and  treatment  in  a recognized 
well  organized  and  equipped  hospital;  third,  careful  follow-up  inves- 
tigation and  guidance  upon  leaving  the  institution  by  trained  social 
service  workers. 

President  Watkins:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Klopp.  I think  that  was 
one  of  the  best  papers  presented  to  this  convention.  We  thank  you. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Question  : I think  those  of  us  who  inspect  schools  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  real  contacts.  As  a teacher  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
“What  shall  we  do  with  a child  who  has  been  in  one  grade  for  a 
period  of  four  years  and  will  no  doubt  remain  in  the  primary  grade?” 

We  have  the  law  in  regard  to  school  work  to  contend  with,  and  I 
wonder  if  a solution  could  be  suggested  here. 

President  Watkins:  What  was  the  intelligence  rating  of  that 
child? 

Answer:  I can’t  tell  you  that. 

Dr.  Klopp  : I would  say  to  not  keep  the  child  in  school  and  clutter 
up  conditions.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  every  child  of  that  type  must 
go  to  an  institution.  The  parent  can  be  educated  to  train  that  child 
in  good  habits,  to  use  its  hands.  That  child  can  possibly  be  taught 
to  do  simple  work,  or  perhaps  laborious  work,  if  you  please. 

I thoroughly  believe  it  is  a mistake,  and  I believe  that  a good  many 
of  our  truants,  among  the  feebleminded  in  particular,  are  those  cases 
that  should  be  taken  out  of  school  and  given  some  training  with 
the  hands. 

In  our  special  school  I insist  that  these  children  only  go  to  school 
a half  a day,  and  I find  they  get  all  of  the  education  those  individuals 
need.  And,  I might  say  they  measure  up  with  the  examinations 
given  by  the  public  schools.  But  I insist  that  they  use  their  hands, 
whether  it  is  learning  something  about  music,  physical  education, 
teaching  them  to  stand  upright,  etc. 

I saw  an  article  recently  that  rather  impressed  me. 
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We  speak  of  the  three  R’s.  I would  like  to  add  another  R.  I 
would  say,  Reading,  Writing,  ’Rithmetic,  and  Religion. 

After  all,  when  we  question  some  of  these  boys,  asking  them  what 
church  they  belong  to,  or  attended,  usually  we  find  they  have 
attended  no  church  at  all.  We  find  that  the  moving  picture  houses 
have  been  their  church. 

I THINK  THEY  SHOULD  GET  THEIR  FOUNDATION  IN  THE 
UNDER  LYING  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGION. 

President  Watkins:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  the 
meeting  will  be  adjourned  and  we  are  to  make  a tour  of  this  insti- 
tution, following  which  a lunch  will  be  served  here,  and,  then  we 
we  will  proceed  to  Huntingdon. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:45  o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

After  an  excellent  luncheon  served  in  cafeteria  style  at  the  Blair 
County  Hospital,  the  delegates  enjoyed  a motor  ride  through  the 
brilliant  sunshine  and  the  glorious  mountain  scenery  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon  where  a tour  was  con- 
ducted through  the  many  departments  and  shops  of  the  institution. 
All  were  amazed  and  delightful  with  the  splendid  work  being  done. 
The  guests  were  then  assembled  in  the  chapel,  where  an  enjoyable 
program  was  given,  an  account  of  which  appearing  in  the  school 
newspaper,  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

The  entertainment  that  was  given  by  the  boys  in  honor  of  the  visit 
of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  guests,  at  3:15 
Wednesday  afternoon,  October  7,  met  with  the  highest  approval. 

The  platform  was  nicely  decorated  with  ferns,  palms,  and  flowers. 
The  Chapel  filled  rapidly  and  the  School  Orchestra  played  the  open- 
ing number  of  the  program,  which  was  a march  by  F.  A.  Simpson, 
“Just  For  Fun.” 

The  Chaplain,  Reverend  W.  A.  B.  Holmes,  introduced  Dr.  Watkins, 
President  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Watkins  then  called  several  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Prison  Labor  Division,  and  asked  them  to  take 
seats  on  the  platform. 

Chaplain  Holmes  gave  the  opening  address,  “In  Memoriam. ” 

At  the  close  of  Reverend  Holmes’  address,  Sapp  sang  “Say  Hello 
To  The  Folks  Back  Home”  with  the  string  orchestra  accompanying 
him.  His  singing  was  full  of  emotion  and  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
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Dr.  Watkins  then  suggested  that  the  Chaplain ’s  address  be  entered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Association.  He  also  announced  the  question 
for  debate,  which  was:  Resolved : “ That  the  Prevention  of  Social 
Evils  is  More  Beneficial  to  Society  Than  is  Reformation.”  He 
appointed  as  judges  Mr.  Harry  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Arthur  Graham,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bert  Smiles,  of  Pittston: 
Mr.  Jones  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  judges. 

The  debate  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  given  in  the  School, 
and  it  has  aroused  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  The 
speakers  were:  Paul  Wolfe  and  William  Mason,  who  upheld  the 
affirmative  contentions  faithfully,  and  Sergious  Lazusky  and  John 
Sanella,  who  delivered  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  All  speakers 
delivered  their  speeches  with  an  unusual  amount  of  vigor.  They  all 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  and  had  such  faith  in  their 
contentions  that  they  held  their  audience  spell-bound  throughout 
the  entire  debate. 

The  judges  were  then  asked  to  retire  to  the  ante-room  to  deliberate 
and  reach  a decision  in  favor  of  either  side  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, by  Dr.  Watkins,  who  also  thanked  the  debaters  for  the  wonder- 
ful deliverance  of  their  respective  speeches. 

While  the  judges  were  considering  the  decision  of  the  debate, 
the  visitors  were  entertained  by  the  string  orchestra  with  three 
selections.  The  selections  were,  ‘‘Mouse  in  the  Cupboard,”  ‘‘Irish 
Washerwoman,”  and  “Mocking  Bird.” 

The  judges  returned  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  judges, 
congratulated  the  School  in  general.  He  gave  Mason  honorable  mention 
for  his  “Sermon-Speech,”  as  he  called  it.  The  decision  he  ren- 
dered was  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side. 

O’Neil,  the  boy  who  plays  the  guitar,  then  gave  the  audience  a 
treat  by  playing  and  singing  “Red  River  Valley”  and  “My  Mother 
Was  a Lady.” 

Thanks  were  then  expressed  by  Dr.  Watkins,  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  entertainment  was  brought  to  a close  with  the  orches- 
tra playing  the  final  number,  which  was  “Pox  Hunt.”  Meanwhile, 
the  officials,  upon  leaving  the  platform,  congratulated  the  debaters 
individually. 

A hearty  hand-shake  was  in  store  for  the  visitors  upon  their  exit, 
from  our  Acting  Superintendent,  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  showed  his 
appreciation  of  their  visit. — 18314  Mason,  Entertainment  Editor. 
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ADDRESS  BY  CHAPLAIN  W.  A.  B.  HOLMES 

Mr.  President,  members  of  this  venerable  association,  and  guests. — 
Since  entering  this  institution  you  have  looked  into  many  places  as 
well  as  all  around  you.  No  doubt;  many  of  you  have  seen  the  marble 
slab  in  old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  with  these  words  thereon, 
“If  you  wish  to  see  my  monument,  look  around  you.’’  There  is  no 
better  proof  of  the  great  architect  Wren’s  work  than  for  it  to  be 
seen.  This  is  literally  true  today  in  this  institution,  which  started  its 
reconstruction  period  shortly  after  the  coming  of  our  late  Super- 
intendent, James  W.  Herron,  who  was  appointed  by  our  good  friend, 
Governor  Pincliot,  some  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Herron’s  vision  was  a very  broad  one;  he  looked  into  the  future. 
He  did  not  seek  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow-men  for  the  praise  that  they 
might  give  as  they  looked  upon  the  outward  structure  of  the  monuments 
that  had  been  erected  on  these  grounds  and  are  being  erected  on  the 
outside.  But,  as  I stand  here,  I can  say  without  any  mental  reservation 
that  our  friend,  Mr.  Herron’s  one  thought  was  for  his  fellow-man’s 
boy,  who  might  make  a mis-step  and  be  sent  here  for  correction.  Mr. 
Herron  has  two  sons  and  I am  sure  that  it  was  his  own  warm  parental 
interest  in  his  own  flesh  and  blood  which  caused  his  feelings  to  go 
out  for  his  brother’s  child  in  the  human  family. 

One  of  the  poets  said,  “What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I cannot  hear 
what  you  say.’’  I feel  that  this  is  literally  true  today  as  we  bring 
the  memory  of  our  friend  and  late  Superintendent  before  us.  What 
you  have  seen  and  what  you  may  see  being  erected  in  the  triangle 
are  active  monuments;  I say  active  because  they  are  touching  the 
youth  in  the  building  as  well  as  after  the  completion  thejt  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically.  I 
say  these  are  the  monuments  which  stand  as  an  active  rememberanee 
for  him,  who,  in  the  province  of  Almighty  God.  was  called  to  a Higher 
Room  in  the  immortal  life  by  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe. 

My  good  people,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  assemble  here  in 
this  Chapel  at  the  conclusion  of  your  favored  visit.  It  strikes  me  most 
forcibly  because  it  was  the  rule  of  our  late  Superintendent  always 
to  be  present  on  this  platform  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  our  Religious 
Service.  Many,  many  times  have  I touched  the  only  Chart  of  Life 
and  held  it  up  before  the  boys  as  the  Book  upon  which  everything 
is  built  and  guided.  Invariably  our  Superintendent  would  nod  his 
head  in  the  affirmative  emphasizing  his  abiding  faith  in  God  Almighty. 

I bid  you  stand  with  me  for  a moment  or  so  in  this  faith  and  pray 
to  God,  the  Father,  as  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  taught  us 

to  say,  “Our  Father — . ’’  (The  audience  all  stood  and  repeated 

the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  the  Chaplain.) 
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Many  of  us  were  associated  with  him  very  intimately  and  for  several 
years.  Our  Acting  Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  B.  Sutherland,  was  asso- 
ciated with  our  late  Superintendent,  Mr.  Herron,  for  twenty  years 
in  welfare  work.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  Mr.  Sutherland  has 
asked  me  to  speak.  It  would  be  hard  for  him  to  speak  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  you  can  readily  understand,  because  of  the  snapping  of  a 
long  intimate  friendship. 

Mr.  Sutherland  was  called  here  by  the  Superintendent  four  months 
after  he  took  the  office  of  Superintendent.  In  my  intimate  connection 
for  the  past  six  years  with  both  of  these  men,  I know  that  there 
was  no  plan  that  came  before  Mr.  Ilerron  but  what  he  consulted  his 
Assistant,  Mr.  Sutherland.  I remember  very  distinctly  when  our  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Herron,  was  approached  by  his  Assistant,  Mr.  Suther- 
land, on  the  question  of  special  classes  here.  Mr.  Herron  quickly 
grasped  the  advisability  of  such  a move  and  said,  “Archie,”  using 
a familiar  name  in  addressing  him,  “Go  ahead.”  Our  Acting  Super- 
intendent is  the  father  of  the  special  classes  in  this  institution. 
Although  they,  iu  a measure,  are  in  their  infancy,  yet  their  life  has  been 
long  enough  to  assure  us  of  the  constructive  good  that  they  have  done 
because  we  can  point  to  boys  in  the  world  of  freedom  today  who  owe 
their  position  to  the  privilege  of  attending  the  special  classes  in  this 
institution. 

Allow  me  to  take  just  a few  minutes  of  your  valuable  time  in 
giving  you  a resume  of  the  life  of  the  boy  in  this  institution.  He  goes 
through  a minute  examination,  both  physically  and  mentally.  He  is 
placed  in  the  school  of  letters  just  a little  below  the  , grade  in  which  he 
was  on  the  outside  in  order  that  he  can  brush  up  and  grasp  more 
clearly  his  advanced  studies. 

It,  is  the  duty  of  the  Chaplain  of  this  institution  to  talk  to  all 
new  boys  coming  in  during  the  week  on  Saturday  morning.  This  lec- 
ture takes  at  least  one  hour  and  a half.  The  word  pressed  upon  the 
young  mind  at  that  time  is  ‘ ‘ Think.  ’ ’ They  are  told  to  ever  (be  on 
the  alert  to  grasp  the  things  which  are  constructive  as  well  as  to 
guard  against  the  things  which  will  weaken  them  physically. 

Shortly  after  this  lecture,  the  boy  is  taken  to  our  Vocational  Dir- 
ector into  all  the  shops.  The  boy  then  decides  upon  the  trade  he 
wishes  to  pursue  while  in  this  school.  Then  he  is  brought  before  the 
placement  committee.  The  boy ’s  placement  depends  upon  his  intellec- 
tual and  physical  qualifications. 

If  he  does  not  measure  up  to  these  standards  our  Acting  Superinten- 
dent talks  to  the  boy  to  urge  him  to  overcome  these  defects  by  ap- 
plying his  mind  to  his  studies  as  well  as  to  the  special  classes  in  the 
gymnasium. 


The  boy  is  now  settled  for  at  least  twelve  months  but  not  forgotten. 
It  is  the  boy’s  privilege  to  have  a personal  interview  with  either  the 
Acting  Superintendent  or  the  Chaplain  any  hour  of  the  day,  seven 
days  a week.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  the  boy’s  case  is 
considered  for  parole.  Before  the  boy  leaves  this  institution,  he  has 
a very  personal  talk  with  both  his  Acting  Superintendent  and  his 
Chaplain. 

The  boys  are  followed  into  the  world  of  freedom  and  every  day 
brings  some  message  from  them.  In  the  event  that  you  have  the  time 
you  might  see  these  letters  either  in  the  Acting  Superintendent’s 
Office  or  the  speaker’s.  The  boy  is  followed  by  a letter  from  the  Chap- 
lain ’s  Office  to  some  interested  party  on  the  outside  asking  that  party 
if  they  will  help  to  rehabilitate  the  boy  in  society. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  this  society,  and  guests,  I voice  the 
feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  our  Acting 
Superintendent  that  it  lias  been  a rare  privilege  to  have  you  here  to- 
day. If  your  schedule  had  called  for  the  meeting  in  the  chapel  upon 
entering  the  institution,  I might  have  said  that  I would  hand  you  the 
keys  but  lam  also  sure  that  you  would  have  refused  that  responsibility. 
So  upon  leaving  I know  you  have  our  interest  at  heart  and  therefore 
I ask  you  in  the  name  of  God  let  that  key  unlock  your  hearts  before 
the  throne  of  God  that  we  may  take  renewed  courage  to  do  our  best 
for  his  little  ones  because  He  said,  ‘ ‘ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.  ’ ’ 

Immediately  after  Chaplain  Holmes’  address,  Dr.  Harvey  M.  Wat- 
kins, of  Polk  Institution,  put  a motion  before  the  delegates  of  the 
association  that  the  Chaplain’s  address  “In  Memoriam”  be  incor- 
porated in  the  regular  minutes  of  their  organization.  This  motion 
was  unanimously  passed  by  some  350  delegates  present. 

BANQUET  SESSION 

Banquet  Session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  held  at  the  Penn-Alto  Hotel,  Altoona,  Pa.,  con- 
vened at  8:30  o’clock,  President  Watkins  presiding. 

President  Watkins:  I am  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  here 
this  evening.  I think  we  have  a total  of  around  150,  and  I am  glad 
that  so  many  could  stay  over  for  our  Banquet  Session. 

Those  of  you  who  visited  the  Huntingdon  Industrial  Beformatory 
today  I am  sure  feel  that  your  time  was  well  spent.  I have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  correctional  institutions  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  with  us  tonight  Stanley  P.  Ashe,  Warden  of  Western  Peni- 
tentiary, Pittsburgh.  Having  visited  a number  of  other  State  institu- 
tions, to  my  way  of  thinking,  Warden  Ashe  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
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wardens  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  is  one  of  the  best  wardens 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Stanley  P.  Ashe,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Me.  Stanley  P.  Ashe  (Warden  of  Western  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.):  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Friends  in  Misery:  They  certainly  make  it 

hot  for  you  in  Altoona.  A very  good  friend  of  mine  before  coming  into 
the  room  said  that  he  had  to  take  an  early  train  and  he  would  likely 
have  to  go  out  before  I finished  speaking.  Dr.  Scott,  the  speaker  who 
follows  me,  is  not  temperamental,  and  I am  accustomed  to  having  people 
walk  out  on  me,  so  if  anybody  else  wants  to  go  in  order  to  catch  a train, 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  excuse  them  when  the  time  comes. 

So  much  has  been  written,  and  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  much 
has  been  pictured  in  the  moving  pictures  regarding  penal  institutions 
and  the  crime  situation,  that  probably  it  might  be  well  for  me  before  I 
really  begin  to  get  into  the  subject,  to  give  you  two  or  three  things 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

When  we  read  so  much  in  the  newspapers  and  when  we  see  so  much 
on  the  moving  picture  screens  today,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
crime  and  penal  institutions  are  connected  in  some  way  with  romance. 

There  is  no  romance  in  crime.  There  are  no  successful  criminals  in 
the  penal  institutions.  The  successful  ones,  of  course,  are  still  at  large. 

I want  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  inside  the  penal 
institutions  the  group  is  not  made  up  of  men  who  are  at  all  times  rear- 
ing to  kill  somebody.  The  ordinary  day  in  a penitentiary  is  not  unlike 
the  ordinary  day  in  any  factory.  Of  course  there  are  the  potential 
trouble-makers,  but  they  are  rather  rare  and  really  shouldn ’t  be  con- 
sidered in  this  matter  of  Corrections,  the  subject  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me. 

And  then  we  get  the  picture  of  the  so-called  super-criminal.  Eeally, 
I have  never  seen  one.  Perhaps  there  are  some.  The  cross-section  of 
the  prison  population  is  just  the  same  as  the  cross-section  of  any  group 
of  average  individuals.  There  is  no  great  degree  of  education  within 
a penitentiary. 

In  Western  Penitentiary,  we  have  one  college  graduate,  two  physicians, 
and  one  lawyer,  the  two  physicians  having  taken  their  work  during  the 
days  when  they  could  go  to  medical  school  directly  from  High  School, 
and  the  lawyer  read  law  under  a preceptor  as  was  the  custom  up  until 
a few  years  ago. 

We  have  only  three  High  School  graduates  out  of  a population  of  al- 
most twenty-two  hundred.  There  is  no  great  degree  of  skill  among 
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those  within  the  penitentiary,  although  there  are  a few  highly  skilled 
men.  However,  the  majority  of  them  come  from  comparatively  un- 
skilled groups. 

Keep  in  mind  also  that  practically  every  man  who  comes  into  an 
institution  of  that  kind  goes  out  again,  and  how  he  is  handled  in  the 
institution  may  determine  to  a large  degree  how  he  reacts  to  society 
when  he  does  leave  the  institution.  I say  “may”  because  we  meet  so 
many  disappointments  in  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  say  “may”  and  do  not  say  “does.” 

Then  keep  in  mind  also  that  in  the  penitentiary  there  are  some  bad 
men,  men  who  are  bad  at  heart.  Then  there  are  men  who  are  good  men 
and  have  done  bad  things,  the  same  as  you  and  I have  done.  There 
are  bad  men  and  good  men  within  the  penitentiary. 

When  a man  comes  into  the  penitentiary  he  comes  in  under  what  we 
call  the  Ludlow  Act.  That  means  his  minimum  sentence  can  not  be 
more  than  half  his  maximum  sentence.  When  a man  comes  into  the 
institution  he  must  serve  his  minimum  sentence.  But  the  Pardon  Board 
might  see  fit  to  pardon  him  before  he  has  completed  his  minimum 
sentence.  That  is  comparatively  rare  and  does  not  happen  so  often 
that  it  makes  any  great  difference  in  the  penal  institution  at  all. 

After  a man  has  completed  his  minimum  sentence  he  is  eligible  to 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution  for  parole.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  may  parole  him  or  may  require  him  to  do  his  maxi- 
mum sentence.  It  is  their  duty  to  parole  the  man  or  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Pardons  that  the  man  be  paroled,  provided  through  their  study 
they  feel  he  -will  go  out  and  live  an  honest  life  and  gain  for  himself 
an  honest  livelihood.  I will  go  into  that  just  a little  later  and  tell  you 
the  method  that  is  used  by  the  Board  in  trying  to  determine  that  fact. 

When  the  man  comes  into  the  institution  he  comes  with  a Sheriff  who 
has  with  him  the  commitment  papers,  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  Court, 
and  carrying  the  sentence  that  was  handed  down  by  the  Judge.  He 
comes  into  the  institution  identified  as  the  man  who  belongs  to  that 
particular  paper.  And  then,  the  law  says  that  the  man  shall  be  weighed. 
That  is  the  only  thing  in  the  law  in  this  respect. 

The  man  is  then  given  a number,  and  from  that  time  on,  until  we  are 
able  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  his  face  and  name,  he  travels  by 
number. 

Then  the  man  goes  to  what  we  call  the  receiving  room.  There  his 
hair  is  shorn  close  to  his  head,  and  that  is  done  so  we  may  not  get  any 
inhabitants  in  the  institution  that  were  not  listed  on  the  commitment 
papers. 

After  that  the  man  is  photographed  and  his  finger-prints  taken. 
Then  he  goes  into  isolation  for  a period  of  seven  days.  That  is  done 
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before  lie  is  exposed  to  any  of  the  other  men  for  fear  he  may  be  afflicted 
with  some  contagious  disease.  If  lie  has  any  contagious  disease  it  will 
show  up  during  those  seven  days. 

Then  the  man  undergoes  certain  examinations.  First,  he  is  examined 
by  the  physician.  The  physician  examines  him  thoroughly.  He  may 
hospitalize  him  or  he  may  give  him  a clear  physical  report,  or  he  may 
put  him  on  his  list  for  further  examination. 

He  is  then  examined  by  the  psychologist  who  goes  into  his  mental 
rating. 

If  the  man  is  pronounced  abnormal,  then  he  goes  before  the  psychi- 
atrist (whom  you  all  know  is  a super-nut  cracker)  who  goes  into  the 
more  complex  mental  disturbances. 

Then  the  man  comes  before  the  educational  director,  who  goes  into 
his  educational  attainments,  and  he  decides  whether  or  not  the  man  is 
in  need  of  schooling  that  can  be  given  within  the  institution. 

Then  he  goes  before  the  chaplain,  who  goes  into  his  religious  back- 
ground, just  as  far  as  possible.  We  usually  find  that  the  immediate 
religious  experience  is  lacking,  and  whatever  religious  training  he  has 
at  all  has  been  the  experience  of  his  youth. 

Also  the  man’s  social  history  is  gone  into  because  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  chaplain  and  the  educational  director  to  keep  him  in  touch 
with  his  family  on  the  outside,  with  an  attempt  to  direct  relief  to  that 
family  because  a great  many  of  the  men  before  entering  the  institution 
were  fairly  good  providers,  either  by  hook  or  crook,  and  now  the  family 
has  become  a charge  on  the  community. 

Then  he  goes  before  the  Parole  Director,  who  goes  into  his  criminal 
history  just  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  get  it  through  the  man’s  own  word. 
However,  the  Bureau  at  Washington  is  very  efficient,  and  within  a 
matter  of  two  weeks  from  the  fingerprint  report  we  are  able  to  check 
the  man ’s  criminal  history  almost  without  a mistake. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven-day  period  after  all  of  the  data  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  man  is  brought  before  the  Warden  or  Deputy  Warden  and 
staff  for  placement.  And  this  is  a problem. 

We  may  give  a man  one  of  two  kinds  of  work:  (a)  a maintenance 
job,  where  he  does  scrubbing,  waiting  upon  table,  firing  the  boilers,  at- 
tending the  electric  light  plant,  or  other  jobs  of  similar  nature  having 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  work  around  the  institution;  or  (b)  we  may 
give  the  man  a production  job. 

In  regard  to  the  maintenance,  the  man  receives  ten  cents  a day, 
payable  by  the  Counties.  I might  state  that  the  three  penitentiaries 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  come  directly  under  the  direction  of  the 
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Department  of  Welfare.  Tlie  activities  within  the  Western  Penitentiary 
come  immediately  under  the  Bureau  of  [Restoration. 

In  connection  with  the  production  work,  in  Western  Penitentiary,  at 
Pittsburgh,  we  manufacture  all  of  the  automobile  license  plates,  motor- 
cycle license  plates,  dog  licenses,  hunting  licenses,  and  the  road  signs 
that  we  see  along  the  highways,  such  as  ‘ ‘ School  Zone — Drive  Slow,  ’ ’ 
“Thru  Traffic,’’  etc. 

Then  we  manufacture  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  from  hospital  gauze  to 
blankets.  And  we  manufacture  from  some  of  those  fabrics  clothing 
that  is  sold  to  state-aided  and  state-owned  institutions.  You  under- 
stand, nothing  that  is  made  within  the  shops  of  the  penitentiary  can  be 
sold  on  the  public  market,  it  can  only  be  sold  to  state-aided  or  state- 
owned  institutions  and  county  institutions. 

For  this  work  a man  may  receive  from  20  to  50  cents  a day.  The 
average  pay  for  that  work  would  be  approximately  40  or  45  cents  a day. 

When  the  man  comes  before  us  we  may  decide  that  he  is  in  need  of 
certain  schooling  that  we  are  able  to  give.  He  may  be  assigned  to  day 
school.  Our  schools  are  operated  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  If 
he  is  placed  on  the  “idle  list’’  (and  far  too  many  are  idle)  we  give 
him  just  as  much  responsibility  as  we  can. 

After  a man  has  served  his  minimum  sentence  and  he  makes  applica- 
tion for  parole,  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  considering  his  case  will,  if  it 
is  his  first  time  in  prison  and  he  has  the  majority  of  his  faculties  and  if 
he  has  completed  the  fifth  grade  of  the  standard  school  curriculum, 
likely  parole  him.  If  he  has  been  identified  as  a “ repeater  ’ ’ he  will 
not  be  paroled.  If  he  has  not  taken  all  of  the  work  that  has  been 
required  by  the  Trustees,  he  will  not  get  out  at  the  expiration  of  his 
minimum  sentence  and  they  will  hold  him  until  he  has  complied  with  all 
of  the  mandates  set  up  for  him. 

Our  schools  consist,  first  of  a grammar  school  consisting  of  eight 
grades  of  standard  school  curriculum.  In  addition  we  have  blue-print 
reading,  drafting,  stenography  and  bookkeeping  and  allied  subjects. 
We  also  have  a lecture  course  which  is  put  on  every  Friday  evening 
during  the  winter  months.  We  have  leading  men  from  the  different 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district  come  in 
and  present  their  thoughts  before  the  inmates. 

We  are  not  particular  as  to  what  a man  studies;  we  are  interested  in 
having  the  man  study.  We  want  to  enlarge  the  man’s  circle  of  thought. 

Today  people  get  the  idea  that  the  men  inside  a penitentiary  have 
nothing  to  do  but  stay  in  a cell  and  look  out  through  barred  windows. 
That  is  not  the  case.  The  man  who  works  is  out  of  his  cell  from  six- 
forty-five  o ’clock  in  the  morning  until  five-thirty  o ’clock  in  the  evening. 
Idle  men  are  out  in  the  morning  from  eight-thirty  o ’clock  until  eleven, 
and  from  two  until  three-thirty  o ’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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A man  who  is  assigned  to  school  will  go  to  school  in  the  morning 
from  seven-forty-five  o’clock  until  ten  o’clock,  and  from  one  in  the 
afternoon  until  three-fifteen  o ’clock.  These  men  who  go  to  the  day  schools 
are  part-time  workers.  Those  who  go  to  school  at  night  are  workers, 
that  is  production  workers.  They  go  to  school  in  the  evening  from 
five  o ’clock  until  seven-thirty. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  made  an  attempt  (and  have  not  been 
particularly  successful)  to  vocationalize  the  different  maintenance  activi- 
ties, such  as  plumbing,  electrical  work,  carpenter  work,  etc.  This  work 
hasn’t  gone  as  far  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  go,  and  we  haven’t  done 
as  much  along  this  line  as  we  will  do  in  the  future. 

When  a man  is  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  parole,  he 
goes  before  the  Pardon  Board,  who  in  turn  make  their  recommendation 
to  the  Governor.  A specific  date  is  set  and  if  the  Governor  and  Pardon 
Board  rule  that  a man  shall  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  that 
has  been  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  leaves  the  institution.  When 
the  man  leaves  we  give  him  ten  dollars  and  a complete  outfit  of  clothing. 
He  goes  out  with  more  than  that,  usually,  because  he  has  saved  a good 
portion  of  the  money  that  he  has  earned  while  working  in  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  education,  we  have  within  the  institution 
considerable  recreation  facilities.  While  the  work  they  do  does  occupy 
their  minds,  yet  they  must  have  recreation.  However,  we  do  need  more 
work  within  the  institution,  and  if  you  County  folks  will  just  buy  more 
of  our  prison-made  goods,  we  will  have  more  work,  and  we  will  all  be 
happier. 

We  do  have  to  supply  certain  interests.  Some  are  educational  inter- 
ests, and  others  are  just  plain  interests  which  would  be  pleasing  to 
any  one. 

We  have  within  the  institution  a brass  band  consisting  of  fifty  pieces; 
we  have  two  jazz  bands,  and  we  also  have  a symphony  orchestra.  In 
addition  we  have  a mandolin  and  guitar  club.  We  do  not  particularly 
care  to  have  a finished  product,  but  we  do  feel  there  is  an  educational 
value  attached  to  it  for  the  young  or  middle-aged  man.  So  any  man 
who  desires  to  toot  a horn  and  take  musical  instruction  may  do  so. 
And  there  are  some  two  hundred  doing  that  at  this  time.  Some  toot 
for  a spell,  and  after  finding  out  they  are  not  tooters,  they  quit.  Others 
go  along  and  do  very  well. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  supplied  what  we  call  self-occupation. 
A great  many  of  them  are  making  furniture,  especially  copies  of  antiques. 
Antique  furniture  seems  to  be  very  much  to  the  front  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  have  a great  many  requests  for  copies  of  antique  furniture. 
And  when  some  of  them  get  through  with  them  they  are  “antiquer” 
than  the  others. 
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We  find  this  training  has  a high  value,  both  in  training  and  beneficial 
to  the  men  themselves.  The  men  receive  all  of  the  money  from  that 
work,  and  they  can  sell  these  things  direct  to  the  outsider  through  cer- 
tain agencies  who  sell  them  for  them.  We  are  very  particular  that 
every  person  who  buys  gets  full  value  for  what  they  pay. 

After  a man  has  served  for  some  time  in  the  Western  Penitentiary 
and  we  think  he  has  developed  enough,  or  has  character  and  is  con- 
sidered sufficiently  trustworthy  that  he  will  not  run  off,  and  the  insti- 
tution will  be  of  benefit  to  him,  we  transfer  him  to  Eockview. 

Bockview  is  a prison  farm. 

Up  until  within  the  last  couple  of  years  it  was  really  a construction 
camp.  There  are  no  walls  there.  In  Pittsburgh  we  have  walls  that  are 
24  feet  high,  and  we  have  regular  prison  cells,  and  regular  prison  routine. 
But  when  a man  goes  to  Eockview,  he  may  leave  the  institution  practi- 
cally at  will.  Up  until  the  last  year  there  were  approximately  12  which 
ran  away  every  year.  Bemember,  there  are  no  walls  there,  but  there 
is  a fence  around  the  institution.  There  are  12  on  the  average  who 
run  away  every  year,  but  there  are  11  and  a fraction  who  come  back, 
taken  over  a period  of  years. 

At  Eockview  we  farm  about  twenty-four  hundred  acres  of  ground. 
We  have  rotating  crops.  We  have  large  truck  gardens,  stone  quarries, 
sand  plants,  etc. 

We  have  a herd  of  approximately  160  cattle.  We  milk  65  or  68  cows. 
We  have  about  62  head  of  horses  and  do  all  of  the  farming  that  is  done 
there  with  these  horses.  We  have  420  acres  in  each  of  the  rotating 
crops.  We  have  over  200  acres  in  truck  garden. 

Two-thirds  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  prison  labor  division,  and  at 
Eockview  the  educational  work  is  supplemented  by  State  College.  Every 
year  agricultural  courses  are  offered  by  State  College,  including  dairy 
husbandry  and  allied  subjects.  So  we  do  get  considerable  help  from 
them. 

All  of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  is  done  by  the  inmates 
under  the  direction  of  the  educational  director.  He  teaches  the 
teachers  how  to  teach.  The  progress  of  most  of  the  men  is  on  the 
average  that  you  would  find  in  the  ordinary  system  of  schools  on  the 
outside. 

At  Eockview  all  of  the  electrocutions  for  the  State  are  carried  out, 
and  I guess  the  least  said  about  that  the  better. 

In  Western  Penitentiary  we  must  be  particularly  careful  that  every 
rule  is  obeyed  to  the  letter.  As  long  as  a man  behaves  himself  we 
allow  him  to  lead  just  as  normal  a life  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
within  the  prison. 
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If  a man  does  some  minor  thing,  he  would  probably  be  told  about  it. 
If  he  repeats  it  he  probably  would  be  placed  in  his  own  cell  for  a period 
of  time,  maybe  two,  three  or  four  days.  If  he  repeats  it  again,  he  is 
placed  in  what  we  call  a screen  cell  for  a short  period.  That  is  a cell 
where  his  privileges  can  be  removed.  It  is  a regular  cell  house  but  he 
is  isolated  for  a certain  period,  usually  not  exceeding  five  days.  While 
there  he  receives  no  mail,  has  no  library  books,  etc.  After  a man 
comes  out  of  that  cell  we  talk  to  him,  and  that  is  the  important  time 
to  talk  to  a man,  when  he  comes  out.  He  will  then  go  on  with  his 
routine  just  as  before. 

However,  if  he  comes  back  again  and  again  we  have  a place  that 
we  can  put  him  aside  from  the  prison.  We  have  a prison  within  a 
prison.  It  is  the  old  female  penitentiary  within  the  yard  of  the 
Pittsburgh  institution.  Around  that  institution  we  have  constructed 
a fence,  a high  board  fence. 

You  understand,  solitary  confinement  for  any  great  length  of  time 
will  break  a man  physically  or  mentally,  or  both,  and  we  feel  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  do  that.  Therefore,  we  have  constructed 
around  this  a high  fence  and  when  a man  goes  in  there  he  can  be  kept 
in  perfect  health,  just  as  long  as  we  see  fit  to  keep  him  there,  or  feel 
that  his  reactions  are  going  to  improve.  He  has  just  as  good  a cell 
as  any  one  else.  He  must  exercise  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  but  his  exercise  is  different.  He  has  setting  up 
exercises  just  as  they  have  in  the  army,  and  whether  he  will  or  won’t 
he  will  be  kept  in  good  physical  health.  You  understand,  the  recreation 
on  the  outside  in  the  other  group  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  is  prac- 
tically what  he  wishes  to  do.  For  instance,  we  have  organized  athletics 
in  which  he  could  take  part  if  he  were  out  there  with  the  others.  But 
he  is  now  in  a prison  within  a prison. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  in  the  penitentiary  for  violating  the  rules  of 
society  on  the  outside,  and  when  he  violates  the  rules  on  the  inside  he 
goes  into  this  prison  within  a prison,  where  he  may  do  penance  for  his 
wrongdoing. 

In  that  institution  there  are  from  six  to  eighteen,  out  of  a population 
of  approximately  1100. 

When  a man  goes  wrong  at  Rockview  he  is  removed  and  sent  back 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  he  is  not  to  return  to  Rockview  again. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I am  running  over  my  time,  but  I did  want 
you  to  get  a little  bit  of  a picture  of  the  institution,  because  the  movies, 
as  I stated  before,  and  these  other  agencies  have  painted  the  picture 
to  most  people  in  a distorted  manner. 

We  haven’t  solved  the  problem,  nor  do  we  expect  to  do  so.  With  the 
help  of  everybody,  we  are  just  going  along  doing  the  very  best  we  can. 
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We  seem  to  be  having  bigger  and  better  crimes,  but  I hope  the  day 
will  come  when  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  Bureau  of  Restoration  and 
prison  wardens,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  a long  way  off.  I thank  you. 

President  Watkins:  Thank  you,  Warden  Ashe,  for  that  address. 

Miss  Franklin  M.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial 
Farm,  Muncy,  who  was  scheduled  for  the  next  address,  was  unable  to 
be  present  due  to  illness  in  the  family.  She  called  three  days  ago  and 
stated  that  she  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  this  evening. 

We  have  one  person  with  us  this  evening  who  is  vitally  interested 
in  corrections,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
This  gentleman  is  capable  of  speaking  on  any  subject,  any  time,  any 
where.  He  has,  however,  assured  me  that  he  will  only  talk  for  two  and 
one-quarter  hours  this  evening. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  Dr.  B.  L.  Scott,  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Restoration,  Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Scott:  Dr.  WTatkins,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a 
much  happier  occasion  tonight  than  it  was  last  night  for  me,  and  I am 
delighted  at  having  this  opportunity  of  talking  shop  to  you  for  a little 
while.  I think  it  was  Chauneey  Depew  who  said,  after  a very  elaborate 
introduction,  that  his  prayer  was  always,  ‘ ‘ O,  Lord,  deliver  me  from 
my  traducers  and  my  introducers.  ’ ’ 

I am  caught  in  a rather  difficult  situation  tonight.  On  my  left  is 
my  boss,  Mrs.  Liveright,  and  on  my  right  is  Warden  Ashe,  who  for 
at  least  eight  years  has  told  me  that  he  has  a particular  cell  awaiting 
me  at  Western  Penitentiary,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  me  accommodations 
any  time.  So  I am  going  to  tread  very  carefully.  However,  I noticed 
that  the  warden  had  his  hands  on  my  watch,  and  I didn’t  know  just 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  it.  He  has  placed  it  over  in  front  of 
me,  and  having  taken  the  hint  on  this  warm  evening,  I assure  you 
that  I won’t  talk  longer  that  fifteen  minutes. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a bit  of  the  size  of  the  problem  before  us 
today. 

We  have  been  reading  a great  deal  in  recent  days  about  prison, 
penitentiaries,  reformatories  and  other  correctional  institutions.  We 
have  also  been  reading  about  the  prison  riots  which  have  occurred 
throughout  the  country. 

I wonder  if  you  can  grasp  this  picture  with  me : 

Last  year  in  the  United  States  there  were  800,000  commitments 
to  penal  institutions.  Last  year  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there 
were  nearly  80,000  commitments  to  penal  institutions. 
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Tonight  as  you  and  I are  gathered  here,  there  are  15,000  people 
behind  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Six 
thousand  of  those  are  in  state  institutions  the  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories;  nine  thousand  of  them  are  in  your  County  Jails  in  the 
various  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

Think  of  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fifteen  thousand  people  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  are  behind  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  for  the 
known  violations  of  our  laws. 

Last  year  it  cost  us  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  simply  main- 
tain these  institutions  the  large  amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars. 
Just  to  maintain  these  institutions,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  four  millions  of  dollars! 

I don ’t  want  any  of  you  to  go  away  from  here  tonight  with  the 
idea  that  your  speaker  is  at  all  sentimental.  He  is  Scotch  and  you 
couldn ’t  expect  it. 

When  we  spend  four  millions  of  dollars  to  maintain  our  correctional 
and  penal  institutions,  I say,  to  you  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania 
have  a right  to  demand  a return  for  our  spending. 

If  you  spend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  your  County  for  the 
construction  of  county  roads,  you  expect  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  roads;  if  you  spend  one  million  dollars  in  your  County  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  you  expect  one  million  dollars  worth 
of  buildings.  If  we  spend  in  Pennsylvania  the  vast  amount  of  four 
million  dollars  a year  for  the  maintenance  of  our  correctional  and 
penal  institutions,  haven’t  we  a right  to  expect  a return  for  that 
investment  of  money?  Isn’t  it  good  business  to  expect  a return  on 
our  money? 

In  what  way  can  this  return  be  accomplished? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  can  realize  this 
return — yes,  we  will  go  a step  further  and  say  that  we  shall  demand 
of  our  men  and  women  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  our  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  that  they  shall  return  to  society  men  and 
women  fit  and  ready  to  meet  the  competitive  stress  of  community  life. 

We  have  a right  to  demand  that,  for,  mind  you,  every  prison  in 
this  State  empties  itself  every  five  years.  That  doesn ’t  include  those 
individuals  who  will  not  come  out  for  twenty  years,  and  those  who 
will  go  to  the  electric  chair  at  Rockview,  it  means  that  in  five  years 
as  many  are  returned  to  the  communities  from  whence  they  come  as 
are  committed  to  the  institution,  new  or  old  offenders. 

Remember,  every  prison  empties  itself  every  five  years. 
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Why  do  we  have  prisons?  Why  do  you  have  your  County  Jails? 
Why  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory?  Why  the  State  Industrial  Home 
for  Women,  at  Muncy? 

Well,  for  a long  time  we  held  to  the  policy  and  fallacy  that  we 
had  prisons  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  people.  We  felt  that  we 
put  them  away  so  they  would  be  isolated  and  we  would  forget  them 
and  just  leave  them  there.  We  thought  we  were  punishing  them. 
Were  we?  Perhaps  for  a short  time  we  were  actually  punishing  them, 
but  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  commitment  they  came  back  into  our 
communities  broken  in  body,  weakened  in  mind,  and  absolutely 
destroyed  in  spiritual  values.  So  we  were  compelled  to  commit  them 
again  to  the  institutions  because  they  had  not  learned  the  value  of 
community  life  among  society.  We  were  spending  vast  amounts  of 
money  from  which  we  were  getting  no  return.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  have  learned  our  lesson. 

These  correctional  and  penal  institutions  are  built  and  maintained 
to  protect  society.  We  put  folks  in  prison  for  the  protection  of  our- 
selves and  our  families  and  friends.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  society  pro- 
tected if  we  turn  them  out  again  at  the  end  of  their  term  to  reap 
vengeance  on  the  community?  Not  at  all!  There  is  no  protection  of 
society  at  all  if  we  follow  such  a system.  As  I say,  we  have  learned 
our  lesson. 

We  have  learned  this:  When  we  send  men  and  women  to  prison 
for  the  protection  of  society  there  is  no  protection  unless  we  release 
those  men  and  women  better  men  and  women.  They  must  be  men  and 
women  who  are  better  able  to  meet  the  stress  of  community  life, 
better  prepared  for  very  day  living. 

So  I say  to  Warden  Ashe  tonight  (who  is  the  best  penitentiary 
warden  in  the  United  States,)  and  I say  to  every  warden  of  every 
jail  in  Pennsylvania,  we  taxpayers  have  a right  to  expect  better 
products  from  the  prisons  than  we  have  been  getting  in  the  way  of 
rehabilitated  men  and  women  ready  to  again  take  their  places  in 
society.  During  the  time  these  men  and  women  are  there  serving 
their  sentences,  we  must  equip  them  for  their  places  in  society  again. 
That  is  one  of  the  purposes,  one  of  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare. 

There  are  four  points  in  this  program,  and  I want  to  touch  upon 
them  very  briefly. 

WORK 

1.  We  shall  attempt  to  provide  work  for  every  man  and  every 
woman  who  goes  to  prison,  in  the  way  of  vocational  instruction  and 
vocational  work,  providing  for  them  work  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  them  upon  their  return  to  society.  I don’t  care  what  these  men 
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do  in  prison  as  long  as  they  come  out  with  a respect  for  honest  toil. 
And  that  is  the  job  for  those  in  charge  of  those  institutions.  We 
should  insist  upon  it  that  those  men  in  prison  shall  have  inculcated 
in  them  the  desire  and  habit  of  work. 

We  maintain  in  the  prisons  and  reformatories,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, certain  shops.  Warden  Ashe  has  told  you  about  some  of 
them  in  Western  Penitentiary.  You  folks  no  doubt  saw  that  great 
printing  shop  at  the  Huntingdon  Industrial  Reformatory.  The  Eastern 
Penitentiary  has  certain  types  of  shops.  At  Muncy  there  are  certain 
industries  to  be  established. 

In  all  of  the  State  institutions  there  is  a definite  well  grounded 
program  of  providing  work  and  training  along  vocational  lines. 

EDUCATION 

2.  We  say  that  this  program  is  not  complete  unless  we  add  to  it 
the  education  which  these  men  and  women  have  not  secured  in  the 
days  gone  by.  Warden  Ashe  has  inside  the  walls  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary  a six-room  school  house.  In  addition  to  that  he  has 
other  rooms  which  are  used  as  school  rooms  in  other  buildings.  I 
hope  you  saw  the  school  rooms  at  the  Huntingdon  Industrial  Reforma- 
tory. At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  every  little  nook  that  can  be  found 
is  turned  into  a school  room.  At  Muncy  there  are  designed  rooms  for 
schooling.  We  are  sending  men  and  women  to  school  to  learn,  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  Americanization  work  that  can  be  found  anywhere,  this  academic 
educational  program  which  the  State  penal  institutions  are  attempting 
to  put  across.  We  want  it  to  be  said  in  the  very  near  future  that 
no  man  or  woman  is  released  from  the  custody  of  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions who  can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language.  There- 
fore, work  and  education  are  vitally  important. 

RECREATION 

3.  How  I pity  the  man  who  never  has  learned  to  play.  You  perhaps 
know  folks  in  your  community  who  have  grown  old  prematurely  because 
they  don’t  know  how  to  relax. 

We  have  found  from  our  actual  observation  and  study  that  bad 
leisure  time  sends  a great  many  of  our  boys  and  men  and  women  to 
prison.  Bad  leisure  hours  bring  to  us  no  values  of  life. 

And  so,  inside  the  prison  we  must  teach  these  men  and  women  the 
real  value  of  recreation,  the  recreation  which  instills  into  the  lives  of 
those  men  and  women  the  true  values  of  living,  giving  to  them  the 
right  perspective  of  the  horizon  of  life  itself. 
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MORAL  TRAINING 

4.  No  life  is  complete  where  we  have  not  learned  the  moral 
values  of  living,  having  the  proper  respect  for  law  and  the  proper 
respect  for  each  other.  I am  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
every  man  or  woman  has  a certain  spiritual  consciousness,  and  the 
right  and  true  liberty  that  America  offers  to  a man  or  woman  should 
be  exercised  according  to  their  own  dictates  and  the  sacredness  of 
personal  rights.  Those  are  moral  values. 

In  our  prisons  there  are  chaplains,  including  Protestant  ministers, 
Catholic  priests  and  Jewish  rabbis,  whose  business  it  is,  through  per- 
sonal contact  and  personal  precept,  to  bring  out  those  spiritual  values 
of  life  which  are  hidden  somewhere  within  the  souls  of  those  in- 
dividuals. 

Those  are  the  four  essentials  points  of  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  the  program 
which  wre  are  developing  and  emphasizing  and  constantly  broadening 

out. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I want  you  to  remember  with  me  that  we 
have  had  no  prison  riots  in  Pennsylvania. 

That  hasn’t  come  by  chance.  Pennsylvania  has  had  no  prison  riots; 
Pennsylvania  will  have  no  prison  riots!  Pennsylvania  will  have  no 
prison  riots  because  it  has  this  program  under  way  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  there  is  in  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Let  us  turn  to  those  prisons  where  they  have  had  riots.  Auburn, 
New  York,  Canyon  City,  Colorado,  Columbus,  Ohio.  You  will  find  in 
every  single  one  of  them  that  there  are  certain  elements  which  are 
missing  in  our  Pennsylvania  prisons,  and  which  will  be  missing  as 
long  as  there  is  this  supervising  power  such  as  we  have  today. 

Every  prison  in  the  country  is  congested.  Warden  Ashe  will  tell 
you  that  Western  Penitentiary  is  congested.  Every  prison  in  this 
country  that  I know  of,  has  far  greater  facilities  to  handle  the 
inmates  than  we  do  in  this  State.  Congestion  hasn ’t  caused  these 
riots.  What  has?  There  are  three  reasons: 

1.  Wrong  kind  of  administration:  I refer  to  the  hard-boiled  fellow 
who  goes  around  and  boasts  that  he  is  the  warden  of  the  prison  and 
by  the  eternal  gods  he  is  going  to  run  the  place  the  way  lie  wants  to, 
and  they  must  do  as  they  are  told.  That  type  of  administration  in 
penal  institutions  must  be  driven  out  of  this  land.  If  not,  there  will 
be  more  prison  riots. 

2.  Oppressive  measures.  The  second  thing  I would  say  are  the 
oppressive  measures  taken.  I have  gone  into  dungeons  which  were 
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as  black  as  night,  very  little  sanitation  into  which  men  have  been 
thrust  for  thirty  and  sixty,  or  perhaps  ninety  days,  having  nothing 
to  eat  but  bread  and  water,  and  every  third  day  broken  by  giving 
him  a full  meal,  and  having  a physician  come  in  and  examine  him, 
taking  his  pulse  and  test  his  heart  to  see  that  the  man  was  kept 
alive.  I have  gone  into  prisons  and  have  seen  men  hung  up  by  their 
hands  with  chains  with  their  feet  barely  touching  the  floor.  They 
were  being  punished  in  order  to  break  their  spirit. 

We  have  none  of  that  in  Pennsylvania;  we  will  have  none  of  that 
in  Pennsylvania.  That  day  is  gone  in  this  State.  We  do  not  believe 
and  we  shall  not  stand  for  measures  that  will  break  a man ’s  spirit 
to  the  point  where  he  can  not  develop  an  initiative.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  for  the  protection  of  society  when  these  men  are  re- 
leased. 

There  is  one  thing  I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  in  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  is  idleness.  I know  nothing 
that  breaks  a man  as  quickly  as  idleness.  Also  there  is  trouble  where 
there  is  idleness.  We  have  idleness  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  problem  by  make-shift  plans  until  we 
can  develop  this  other  program  of  ours  to  a point  where  there  will 
be  no  idleness. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  going  to  have  tremendous  problems 
to  face  this  winter,  and  I want  to  say  to  you,  as  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  Pennsylvania,  you  have  a part  to  play  in  this  program  to 
reduce  idleness. 

My  very  good  friend,  and  your  friend,  Mr  Trembath,  who  has  passed 
on,  made  a study  not  so  long  ago  of  the  men  who  were  serving  time 
in  the  Luzerne  County  Prison.  He  came  back  to  me  with  this  state- 
ment: “Forty  per  cent  of  the  men  in  that  prison  are  there  because 
of  non-support,  and  we  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  Central  Poor  Dis- 
trict are  not  only  helping  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wage- 
earner  in  prison  but  we  are  supporting  the  family  while  the  wage- 
earner  is  in  prison.” 

Every  single  one  of  you  in  this  room  who  have  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  people  know  what  that  problem  is.  You  all  know  that  the 
able-bodied  man  is  sent  to  prison,  kept  there  in  idleness,  and  then 
it  is  your  task  to  care  for  the  family.  You,  as  a taxpayer,  are  helping 
to  maintain  that  man  while  he  is  in  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
are  caring  for  the  wife  and  children  while  that  man  is  serving  his 
sentence. 

I think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  25  per  cent 
of  that  group  of  9,000  men  serving  time  tonight  in  the  County  prisons 
are  there  because  they  did  not  and  would  not  or  could  not  support 
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their  families.  And  so  you  are  tremendously  interested  in  this  matter 
of  idleness,  particularly  in  our  County  prisons. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  been  going 
up  and  down  this  State,  and  is  going  up  and  down  the  State  today, 
with  the  proposition  that  we  shall  abandon  every  County  prison  in 
Pennsylvania  and  shall  establish  prison  farms  on  which  these  men 
shall  be  made  to  work  and  shall  be  paid  wages,  those  wages  to  be 
turned  back  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  their  families  whom 
you  are  today  aiding. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Delaware  County,  Berks  County,  and  other 
counties  are  going  forward  and  closing  up  their  old  County  prisons 
which  mean  nothing  but  idleness.  They  believe  in  the  system  of  orison 
farms,  where  the  men  must  work  in  order  to  help  to  support  their 
families. 

I want  to  leave  with  you  this  thought : that  in  every  County  of  ihe 
State  where  the  population  is  sufficient  there  should  be  a prison  farm 
where  these  non-supporters  can  be  sent  and  made  to  work  in  order 
to  maintain  at  least  in  part  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  and  if 
the  County  in  which  you  live  is  not  of  sufficient  size,  why  not  combine 
two  or  three  adjacent  counties  and  set  up  a district  prison  farm,  and 
abolish  your  useless  County  prisons.  Put  these  men  to  work  where 
they  shall  be  taught  habits  of  industry  and  shall  have  inculcated  in 
them  the  value  of  work.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  advocating 
prison  farms. 

May  I say  in  conclusion  that  we  have  a definite  and  well  thought 
out  and  well  rounded  program.  It  is  not  conjecture,  it  is  not  experi- 
mental; these  prison  farms  have  been  successful  in  other  countries. 
In  the  Netherlands,  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzerland  they  have  had 
prison  farms  for  years. 

We  believe  that  this  plan  which  we  have  adopted  will  be  a means 
of  turning  out  a finished  product  from  raw  material.  Please  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  a pffin  which  can  be  called  a sentimental  plan,  or 
sob-sister  stuff;  it  is  a matter  of  good  common  horse  sense.  It  is  only 
business  to  say  that  the  money  which  we  are  spending  each  year,  and 
year  after  year,  for  maintenance  shall  be  returned  to  us.  And  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  no  trouble  within  our  penal  institutions  and  we  shall 
lead  the  States  of  the  Union  in  reaching  the  solution  of  rehabilitating 
these  offenders,  to  the  end  that  we  shall  have  men  and  women  coming 
from  these  institutions  who  will  be  a credit  to  the  communities  in 
which  you  and  I live. 

I thank  you. 
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President  Watkins:  Dr.  Scott,  you  have  certainly  helped  us  in  a 
big  way.  It  was  a fine  talk  and  one  that  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 

I wish  to  urge  every  member  of  this  Association  to  read  that  talk 
in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  at  which  time  I should  “fold  up  my  tent 
and  steal  away.” 

I want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Blair  County  Directors  who  have  done 
so  much  toward  making  this  convention  a success.  They  have  taken 
care  of  the  program  in  complete  detail.  May  I ask  that  Charles  C. 
Marks,  Samuel  C.  Bowen,  and  Clair  C.  Fleck  kindly  stand  up. 

I would  like  to  have  Dr.  Sommers  kindly  stand  up. 

You  can  do  nothing  without  cooperation,  and  I wish  to  say  that 
I have  had  the  fullest  cooperation  of  both  past  presidents,  Arthur 
Graham  and  C.  W.  Smiles.  Will  those  two  gentlemen  please  stand  up. 

No  organization  can  operate  efficiently  without  a real  Secretary. 
It  has  been  a real  pleasure  to  work  with  Harry  Jones,  the  secretary 
of  this  Association.  It  gives  me  supreme  pleasure  to  see  Harry  Jones 
continue  as  Secretary  of  this  Association.  Harry,  stand  up! 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  usual  procedure,  or  perhaps  a question  was 
raised  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  I called 
upon  my  good  friend,  T.  C.  White,  of  Mercer.  Uncle  Tom,  please 
stand  up! 

And  then  I wish  to  speak  a word  about  the  very  fine  publicity  we 
received  on  the  part  of  the  local  press.  I want  to  thank  you,  the 
reporters  of  the  “Mirror”  and  “Tribune,”  for  most  completely  re- 
ported convention  we  have  had  in  years. 

I also  want  to  thank  the  man  who  has  made  the  exhibits  of  this 
convention  a success.  As  you  know,  we  have  displayed  exhibits  of 
county  and  state  institutions,  those  things  which  have  been  made  by 
prison  labor,  etc.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  exhibit  is  II.  V.  Sherman. 

Will  he  please  stand  up. 

And  then  to  the  people  who  made  this  program  possible.  When  I 
called  for  an  address  by  Stanley  Ashe,  he  said,  “Sure,  I’ll  be  on 
your  program.  ’ ’ 

When  I asked  the  Governor  to  speak  to  this  convention,  he  said, 
“If  it  is  at  all  possible  I will  be  there.”  He  was  here,  as  you  know. 
Governor  Pinchot  has  never  disappointed  me. 
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And  then  we  wanted  a real  program  of  Outdoor  Relief,  it  was 
E.  D.  Solenberger,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  and  C.  W.  Smiles  who  were 
called  upon  to  put  it  over.  And  they  arranged  a very  fine  program. 

Will  those  three  persons  please  stand  up? 

And  in  conclusion  I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
me  last  year.  This  has  been  a rather  difficult  job.  I want  to  say  to 
you  the  situation  looks  entirely  different  from  this  side  of  the  table. 
But  it  has  been  a pleasure  to  work  with  you. 

Are  there  any  reports  of  any  committees  at  this  time?  Any  un- 
finished business? 

If  not,  the  56th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  hereby  closed. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:45  o’clock. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  CONVENTION 

Altoona,  Pa.,  October  5 — 7,  1931 

ADAMS  COUNTY 

W.  M.  Detrick,  Aspers. 

C.  E.  Lawver,  Idaville. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller,  256  Baltimore  St.,  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Patterson,  R.D.  7.,  Gettysburg. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Stambaugli,  R.D.  6,  Hanover. 

A.  P.  Wagner,  New  Oxford. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Horace  P.  Baker,  1128  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  George  I.  Carson,  Ruskin  Apartments,  Pittsburgh. 

Father  H.  A.  Gilbert,  Crafton  Station,  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Jas.  S.  Hammers,  City  Home  & Hospital,  Mayview. 

Miss  Emma  Lichnovasky,  411  Ritz  Apartment  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Lyons,  6437  Forward  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  A.  Morrison,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

II.  A.  Waldkoenig,  620  Investment  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  It.  Wyeth,  49  Baldwin  Road,  Crafton. 

Miss  Margaret  Brooke,  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Moore,  Beaver  Co.  Home,  Monaca. 

Sherman  Moore,  Jr.,  Beaver  Co.  Home,  Monaca. 

Mrs.  Esther  Sorg,  Court  House,  Beaver. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Diehl,  Bedford  County  Home,  R.D.  1,  Bedford. 

G.  A.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Mills. 

W.  A.  King,  New  Enterprise. 

Samuel  Schaffer,  Rainsburg. 

H.  B.  Strouck,  231  E.  Pitt  Street,  Bedford. 

BERKS  COUNTY 

J.  Clinton  Bach,  Perkiomen  Avenue,  Reading. 

Allison  Cramer,  Shillington. 

Amanda  Herbine,  13  S.  10th  Street,  Reading. 

Milton  R.  Luft,  Wyomissing. 

William  Stitzell,  Hamburg. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Ora  Baroff,  Blair  Co.  Hospital,  Hollidaysburg. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Craig  Berringer,  Alartinsburg. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  William  C.  Bassler,  540  Alaple  Avenue,  Roaring  Spring. 
Air.  and  Airs.  S.  C.  Bowen,  Eighth  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Carl  Bridenbaugh,  Williamsburg. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  H.  C.  Brode,  Hollidaysburg. 

Captain  John  Burkhart,  1314  Eighth  Avenue,  Altoona. 

M.  H.  Cannon,  1803  Third  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Hayes  W.  Culp,  2010  Alaple  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Professor  T.  S.  Davis,  Altoona. 

Harry  E.  Emeigh,  130  E.  Crawford  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Aliss  Turn  Fawver,  Blair  Co.  Hospital,  Hollidaysburg. 

C.  C.  Fleck  and  Wife,  Hollidaysburg. 

Lillian  Fleck,  Hollidaysburg. 

Aliss  Blanche  Ford,  Blair  Co.  Hospital,  Hollidaysburg. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Henry,  Sylvan  Hills. 

Dr.  and  Airs.  Frank  Keagy,  Altoona. 

Floyd  G.  Iloenstine,  Hollidaysburg. 

Airs.  O.  W.  Kerns,  129  E.  Pleasant  Valley  Avenue,  Altoona. 
Honorable  J.  Banks  Kurtz,  Altoona. 

Airs.  E.  W.  Loudon,  3721  Sixth  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Airs.  Alice  AlcCamant,  1107-13th  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Martha  C.  Alagee,  1126-20th  Avenue,  Altoona. 

C.  C.  Marks  and  Wife,  841-28th  Street,  Altoona. 

Captain  Aliller,  Altoona. 

S.  R.  Aliller,  219  Bell  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Honorable  Alarion  D.  Patterson,  Judge  of  Blair  Co.,  Hollidaysburg. 
Aliss  Janet  Pensyl,  314  Sixth  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Aliss  Lois  Sehandelmier,  929  First  Avenue,  Altoona. 

II.  M.  Sell,  511  Hickory  Street,  Hollidaysburg. 

Dr.  and  Airs.  II.  J.  Sommers,  Hollidaysburg. 

Walter  Steel,  203  First  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  Blair  Co.  Hospital,  Hollidaysburg. 

Aliss  Beatrice  Winslow,  Hollidaysburg. 

Aliss  Marguerite  E.  Brown,  Altoona. 

Aliss  Alary  Davis,  Altoona. 

Airs.  S.  R.  Dibert,  Altoona. 

Airs.  R.  A.  Brower,  714  W.  15th  Street,  Tyrone. 

Reverend  Carey  S.  Thomas,  Altoona. 

Alorris  Henderson,  Altoona. 

John  Haberstroh,  Esq.,  Altoona. 

Airs.  Abraham  Parish,  3010  Union  Avenue,  Altoona. 

Airs.  Abraham  Goldsmith,  2210  Eighth  Avenue,  Altoona. 

George  H.  Leibegott,  Duncansville. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Bailey,  Troy. 

Miss  Louise  Bailey,  Troy. 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown. 

W.  P.  Newbold  and  Wife,  Langhorne. 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Mary  Parker,  330  W.  North  Street,  Butler. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Miss  Ray  Blight,  Ebensburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Blough,  Ebensburg. 

J.  L.  Evans,  Ebensburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Price,  237  Stoney  Creek  Street,  Johnstown 

CARBON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Garra,  R.D.  2,  Weatherly. 

W.  D.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Mauch  Chunk. 

William  H.  Weigand,  Weatherly. 

Samuel  Weiss,  Jr.,  24  W.  Broadway,  Mauch  Chunk. 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Kennett  Square. 

Wilbur  W.  B.  Cox,  Malvern. 

Charles  L.  Huston,  Coatesville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Passmore,  Embreeville. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Summerville,  Sligo. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Bertha  D.  Gage,  119  Second  Street,  Lock  Haven. 

Mrs.  Marian  A.  Good,  17  Mill  Street,  Lock  Haven. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rachau,  Clintondale. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Daniel  Eckard,  547  W.  Front  Street,  Berwick. 

Walter  Hause,  West  Park  Street,  Centralia. 

John  J.  Reilley,  708  Paxton  Street,  Centralia. 

A.  T.  Spaide,  322  E.  10th  Street,  Berwick. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Jean  Boswell,  557  Pine  Street,  Meadville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Boyd,  Saegertown. 

H.  S.  Miller,  356  Rose  Lane,  Meadville. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stewart,  Titusville. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

P.  W.  McCoy,  Carlisle. 

John  Pilgrim,  Shippensburg. 

H.  V.  Sherman,  Mechanicsburg. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Van  Camp,  Carlisle. 

Robert  Helms,  2702  Logan  Street,  Camp  Hill. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Miss  Helen  Behai,  Claster  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  2313  Jefferson  Street,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Etnoyer,  R.D.  1,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Doudle,  Harrisburg. 

Miss  F.  Hackbusch,  Harrisburg. 

Samuel  C.  Hughes,  126  Boas  Street,  Harrisburg. 

A.  F.  Kinert,  R.D.  1,  Harrisburg. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Labaree,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Liveright,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Magee,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Dora  B.  Porter,  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Scott,  502  N.  Second  Street,  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Sherman,  502  N.  Second  Street,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  Nora  B.  Shunk,  Harrisburg. 

F.  R.  Stilwell,  920  N.  18th  Street,  Harrisburg. 

Horace  Wolstenholme,  5244  N.  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Harrisburg. 

Charles  P.  Feidt,  Harrisburg. 

Albert  B.  Shenk,  Hershey. 

Miss  S.  M.  0 ’Hara,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

Harry  Andrews,  Riverview  Manor,  Harrisburg. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  Boyd,  Lima. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Cheyney,  Media. 

Charles  D.  Law,  Lansdowne. 

Miss  Eleanor  Meaeham,  Delaware  Co.  Home,  Lima. 
Frederick  J.  Seibreeht,  Lansdowne. 

Miss  Sara  Way,  Lima. 
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ERIE  COUNTY 

C.  F.  Doolittle,  Girard. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Spaulding,  Albion. 

Dr.  J.  K.  TanneMll,  14  Mechanic  Street,  Girard. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Chick,  45  Morgantown  Street,  Uniontown. 
Thomas  W.  Colhouer,  140  Evans  Street,  Uniontown. 

T.  H.  Higginbottom,  Briar  Hill. 

Charles  F.  King,  Scottdale. 

Mrs.  Springer  Todd,  Uniontown. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Dr.  W.  E.  Holland,  Main  Street,  Chambersburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  Rush  Ilafer,  R.D.  4,  Chambersburg. 

P.  II.  Hollar,  Franklin  Co.  Home,  Chambersburg. 

Miss  May  Sensenny,  Third  Street,  Chambersburg. 

John  B.  Stoner,  157  S.  Church  Street,  Waynesboro. 

J.  M.  Ziegler,  115  Scotland  Avenue,  Chambersburg. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Breese,  R.D.  1,  Rogersville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sproat,  R.D.  1,  Waynesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tustin,  Greene  Co.  Home,  Waynesburg. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Wood,  N.  Rich  Street,  Waynesburg. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Grant  Bair,  Shade  Gap. 

W.  H.  Crone,  318-13th  Street,  Huntingdon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  S.  Ecker,  Shirleysburg. 

M.  M.  Geissinger,  Huntingdon. 

Howard  Hetrick,  R.D.  3,  Huntingdon. 

F.  A.  McKezie,  1719  Mifflin  Street,  Huntingdon. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Margaret  Brennan,  18  Sixth  Avenue,  Carbondale. 

James  P.  Clark,  R.D.,  Carbondale. 

John  Connor,  69  Powderly  Street,  Carbondale. 

Floyd  Emmett,  135  Burket  Street,  Carbondale. 

E.  A.  Delaney,  Esq.,  38  Spring  Street,  Carbondale. 

F.  II.  Faatz,  43  Williams  Avenue,  Carbondale. 

Mrs.  Millicent  Harris,  813  N.  Gramley  Street,  Scranton. 

M.  J.  McHugh,  1518  Luzerne  Street,  Scranton. 
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John  McNulty,  1690  Church  Avenue.  Scranton. 

Martin  H.  Morrison,  23  Fallbrook  Street,  Carbondale. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  130  Dudley  Street,  Dunmore. 

I.  C.  Owens,  133  E.  Atherton  Street,  Taylor. 

A.  F.  Swartz,  17-8th  Avenue,  Carbondale. 

Thomas  F.  Wells,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Scranton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rutherford,  Clark  Summit. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

J.  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  311  N.  Lime  Street,  Lancaster. 

P.  L.  Carpenter,  127  E.  Ross  Street,  Lancaster. 

William  R.  Good,  R.D.  3,  New  Holland. 

H.  Walter  Jones,  Christiana. 

Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Lantz,  939  E.  King  Street,  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  132  E.  King  Street,  Lancaster. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Mishler,  Lancaster. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lvte  Ressler,  Lancaster. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Boyd,  Pulaski. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hogue,  R.D.  1,  Elwood  City. 

Mrs.  Perry  Snyder,  R.D.  7,  New  Castle. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  Grant  Boger,  R.D.  1,  Lebanon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Krum,  R.D.  3,  Annville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Pierce,  310  S.  5th  Street,  Lebanon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  S.  Royer,  R.D.  1,  Lebanon. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

William  P.  Deibert,  1343  Chew  Street,  Allentown. 

L.  H.  Scheirer,  Sehnecksville. 

E.  Y.  Schuler,  445  Hamilton  Street,  Allentown. 

Harvey  J.  Wenner,  R.D.  5,  Allentown. 

Harry  M.  Sehonley,  322  Arch  Street,  Allentown. 

O.  J.  Tollman,  Esq.,  417  Arch  Street,  Allentown. 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp,  Allentown. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Dr.  George  T.  Baskett,  Retreat  Mental  Hospital,  Retreat. 
George  K.  Brown,  54  W.  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre. 

J.  Evans,  Freeland. 

Jacob  Gettinger,  Milnesville. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Green,  Retreat  Almshouse,  Retreat. 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  Hardy,  157  Pine  Street,  Pittston. 

L.  R.  Holcomb,  Esq.,  54  W.  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Prank  T.  Naugle,  297  Eiver  Street,  Forty-Fort. 

Mary  Rogan,  804  Second  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY 

M.  Benner  Waddle,  316  S.  Main  Street,  Jersey  Shore. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer. 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Sharon. 

J.  C.  McDowell,  Grove  City. 

Williston  P.  Wood,  404  E.  Main  Street,  Grove  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  White,  Mercer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  McKean,  Sheakleyville. 

R.  II.  Hadley,  Mercer  Co.  Home,  Mercer. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Mrs.  L.  II.  Aurand,  R.P.  3,  Lewistown. 

Walter  F.  Aurand,  R.D.  3,  Lewistown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Cupples,  222  W.  Fifth  Street,  Lewistown. 
Enid  L.  Felker,  120  Academy  Hill,  Lewistown. 

Miss  Edith  McCartney,  139  E.  Market  Street,  Lewistown. 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Martin,  521  Sarah  Street,  Stroudsburg. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Dr.  W.  Z.  Anders,  Collegeville. 

Mrs.  Euphemia  C.  Dunn,  North  Glenside. 

J.  Wayne  Heebner,  R.D.  5,  Norristown. 

Ralph  McLaughlin  and  Wife,  713  W.  Oak  Street,  Norristown. 
F.  Kenneth  Moore,  Esq.,  Norristown. 

E.  A.  Nelson,  R.D.  1,  Royersford. 

H.  R.  Thomas,  Royersford. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

John  W.  Bricker,  Danville  State  Hospital,  Danville. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Baker,  Box  368,  Nazareth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Deemer,  635  High  Street,  Easton. 

B.  C.  Merwarth,  R.D.  2,  Easton. 

R.  S.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Esq.,  231  E.  Market  Street,  Bethlehem. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Charles  A.  Ambrose,  Esq.,  1349  Scott  Street,  Kulpmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Houck,  R.D.  1,  Sunbury. 

John  N.  Muir,  812  E.  Sunbury  Street,  Shamokin. 

George  R.  O ’Donnell,  324  W.  Third  Street,  Mt.  Carmel. 

PERRY  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Garman,  Loysville. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kell,  Loysville. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

George  R.  Bedinger,  311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  A.  Burger,  5314  Wayne  Street,  Philadelphia. 

William  H.  Cameron,  21  Meehan  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Lewis  F.  Castor,  Jr.,  1005  Allengrove  Street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 
Richard  A.  Gronshey,  69  E.  Garfield  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  663  E.  Penn  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

A.  M.  Deweis,  311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dic-kel,  4806  Rawle  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Flora  Ebert,  8024  Jackson  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Ebert,  8024  Jackson  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Ewald,  9426  Bustleton  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Kelley,  Cottman  Street,  Holmesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Graham,  Oreland. 

Frederick  Grahan,  Oreland. 

Miss  Constance  Hastings,  311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Hill,  5421  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia. 
George  Howey,  6650  Musgrave  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Richard  S.  Harris,  4922  Uber  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  C.  Knox,  4617  Wayne  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Fred  W.  Kurz,  4948  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Barnet  Lieberman,  Esq.,  6611  N.  Gratz  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  Linek,  Rittenhouse  Street  & Pulaski  Avenue,  Germantown. 

John  Marsden,  11  E.  Mermaid  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Mooney,  7963  Oxford  Avenue,  Fox  Chase,  Phila. 
Benjamin  A.  Moll,  1367  E.  Rittenhouse,  Philadelphia. 

James  F.  McClellan,  1131  E.  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McKeough,  5005  Linden  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Roberts,  2441  N.  56th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Ellen  I.  Rochford,  116  S.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

E.  D.  Solenberger,  311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

James  Tyler,  104  Pastorius  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  W.  West,  4827  Darrah  Street,  Frankford,  Phila. 
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PIKE  COUNTY 

Allen  L.  Albright,  Dingmans  Ferry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Cook,  Bushkill. 

Mrs.  Florence  V.  Keller,  Milford. 

POTTER  COUNTY 

Garrie  Benson,  Coudersport. 

Frank  Holland,  Coudersport. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Paxson,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Powell,  Box  529,  Schuylkill  Haven. 
F.  C.  Reese,  1001  W.  Market  Street,  Pottsville. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

Frank  R.  Coder,  Somerset. 

William  A.  Coleman,  E.  Main  Street,  Somerset. 

John  O.  Ream,  Berlin. 

Frank  M.  Stoner,  Markleton. 

R.  M.  Tate,  Berlin. 


TIOGA  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  It.  B.  Baity,  28  Austin  Street,  Wellsboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Brown,  22  Main  Street,  Wellsboro. 

Joseph  Hughes  and  Wife,  R.D.  5,  Wellsboro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Reinwald,  14  Sherwood  Street,  Wellsboro. 

UNION  COUNTY 

Hr.  Mary  Vanuxem,  Laurelton. 

Hr.  Mary  Wolf,  Laurelton. 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  II.  Bell,  R.B.  5,  Franklin. 

Mrs.  Ida  L.  Bookhammer,  7 W.  Front  Street,  Oil  City. 

Fred  Gates,  401  Front  Street,  Oil  City. 

Joseph  McElhaney,  R.B.  3,  Franklin. 

H.  Ramona  Parmenter,  Polk. 

Clara  G.  Peach,  1441  Chestnut  Street,  Franklin. 

Janet  Potter,  Polk. 

Stephen  M.  Smith,  Polk. 

Hr.  Harvey  M.  Watkins,  Polk. 
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WARREN  COUNTY 

George  E.  Seavy  and  Wife,  Warren. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sharpe,  Clarendon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Steward,  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ward,  Youngsville. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Harry  A.  Jones,  522  Washington  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Lane,  385  Donnan  Avenue,  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Riggle,  R.D.  1,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Essie  L.  Sutherland,  R.D.  1,  Washington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Wilson,  103  LeMoyne  Avenue,  Washington. 

Dr.  George  B.  Woods,  726  Washington  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wray,  R.D.  1,  Findleyville. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Cort,  222  Depot  Street,  Latrobe. 

Miss  Elsie  E.  Ranck,  506  N.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Greensburg. 

OTHER  STATES 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Lerrigo,  112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 
Miss  Louise  Ilolsinger,  East  Orange,  N.J. 
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